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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE 


In  view  of  the  birth  centenary  of  Sardar  Patel  Navajivan 
Trust  has  published  a  series  of  his  historic  correspondence 
in  English  running  into  ten  volumes  under  the  title  Sardar 
Patel's  Correspondence.  Even  while  this  correspondence,  edited 
by  late  Shri  Durga  Das,  was  being  published  during  *1972-74 
there  was  an  insistent  demand  from  the  readers  that  all  these 
volumes  should  be  published  in  Hindi  and  Gujarati  also. 

Looking  to  the  high  cost  of  translation  and  publication  it 
was  not  possible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  spite  of  our 
desire  to  publish  all  the  ten  volumes  in  Hindi  and  Gujarati. 
But  we  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  publish  in  Hindi  and 
Gujarati  a  compilation  of  selected  important  letters  from 
these  ten  volumes.  So  we  requested  Shri  V.  Shankar,  the  then 
Private  Secretary  to  Sardar  Patel,  to  prepare  a  compiled 
edition  of  the  selected  letters  from  the  above  ten  volumes.  He 
willingly  accepted  the  responsibility  and  prepared  such  a 
compiled  edition  with  his  Introduction  and  Postscript. 

In  the  beginning  we  thought  that  such  an  edition  would 
cover  600  to  800  pages.  But  we  soon  realized  that  it  was 
difficult  to  cover  all  the  important  correspondence  in  so  many 
pages.  Hence  this  compiled  edition  is  being  published  in  two 
volumes  of  about  700  to  750  pages  each.  Due  to  increase  in 
page  numbers  we  could  not  make  it  available  to  the  reader 
in  time.  Our  original  idea  to  publish  both  the  compiled  volumes 
on  the  Sardar  Birth  Centenary  Day  also  is  not  fulfilled  and  they 
are  being  published  rather  late.  But  no  doubt  these  volumes 
will  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  all  the  various  publications 
published  on  Sardar  during  this  centenary  year. 

The  original  ten  volumes  in  English  were  well  received  by 
the  country.  We  present  these  independent  English,  Hindi  and 
Gujarati  compilations  in  two  volumes  to  the  reader  with  the 
confidence  that  they  also  will  get  the  same  response  from  them. 
26-1-1976 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Navajivan  Trust  has  already  published  under  the 
distinguished  editorship  of  the  late  Shri  Durga  Das,  Sardar 
Patel’s  Correspondence  in  ten  volumes.  Although  every  effort 
was  made  to  arrange  the  correspondence  under  specific  subjects, 
it  was  impossible  in  doing  so  fully  to  take  into  account  the 
relationship  of  subjects  with  each  other  or  to  string  together 
connected  correspondence  or  extracts  thereof  under  one  appro¬ 
priate  heading.  Having  regard  to  the  wide  range  of  subjects  that 
were  covered  by  the  correspondence  and  their  significance,  it  was 
felt  necessary  that  a  selection  should  be  made  of  the  more 
important  letters  with  a  view  to  presenting  them  in  a  connec¬ 
ted  series  and  projecting  them  in  the  light  of  the  background 
and  the  relevance  of  those  letters  in  the  context  of  momentous 
events  and  developments  of  the  period  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  fabric  but  also  of  many  basic  policies  of 
the  country.  Navajivan  Trust  were  good  enough  to  assign  to 
me  the  onerous  responsibility  of  making  the  selections,  editing 
them  and  providing  the  background  material  and  commentaries. 
With  the  help  of  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  C.  Ganesan  who 
worked  with  me  in  the  Ministry  of  States  during  that  period 
I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  the  best  of  my  capacity  my 
judgment  to  the  process  of  selection  and  also  to  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  background  material  and  the  relevance  of  the  required 
comments. 

2.  Since  the  Navajivan  Trust  for  very  laudable  reasons 
intended  to  bring  all  the  volumes  of  Select  Correspondence 
in  the  Centenary  Year  of  Sardar  Patel’s  birth,  31st  October 
1974-1975,  the  work  of  selection  had  to  be  completed  within 
a  few  months  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Ganesan  and  the 
staff  of  stenographers  who  worked  at  great  speed  to  help  me 
finish  the  work  in  fairly  good  time. 

3.  We  in  India  are  not  habituated  to  keepiug  diaries  or 
to  preserving  relevant  material  or  discussions  which  take  place 
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off  the  record  and  which  not  only  provide  a  background  to 
the  correspondence  but  often  put  a  different  complexion  on 
it  and  have  a  determinative  role  in  the  final  result.  This  lacuna 
in  the  recorded  material  would  continue  to  be  felt  by  historians, 
writers  and  students  of  Indian  history  unless  it  is  made  up 
otherwise.  Due  to  my  closeness  to  Sardar  Patel,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  close  to  events  in  which  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Pandit  Nehru,  Sardar  Patel  and  other  eminent  contem¬ 
porary  leaders  figured  and  therefore  can  bear  witness  to  the 
many  developments  which  took  place  outside  the  correspondence 
and  bring  out  the  correspondence,  the  march  of  events  that 
took  place  and  the  relationship  that  prevailed  between  those 
leaders  in  a  different  aspect.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  the  time, 
Sardar  suffered  from  this  handicap  most  and  in  the  process 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  affected  to  some,  if  not  to  a 
large,  extent  any  subsequent  assessment  and  appreciation  of 
the  great  nation-buiiding  work  that  he  did,  the  part  he  took 
in  shaping  contemporary  events  and  policies  and  the  attitudes 
he  expressed  either  in  writing  or  in  public  during  that  formative 
period  in  the  life  of  independent  India.  He  was  Dr.  Johnson 
without  a  Boswell  and  Lord  Mountbatten  without  a  Campbell 
(Johnson). 

4.  Sardar’s  indefatigable,  self-denying  and  self-sacrificing 
shadow,  daughter  Maniben,  did  keep  a  diary  of  daily  events 
but  except  for  the  latter  period  the  narrative  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  even  otherwise  many  discussions  took  place  when 
she  was  absent  and  consequently  of  them  she  was  not  even 
a  silent  witness.  However,  whenever  that  diary  does  see  the 
light  of  day,  it  will  in  part  provide  contemporaneous  material 
which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  inside  story  of  those  years. 
I  had  been  privileged  to  have  access  to  that,  diary  and  both 
Mr.  Ganesan  and  myself  have  drawn  upon  our  own  store¬ 
house  of  memory  which  I  found  even  after  25  years  to  be 

fairly  accurate  because  of  the  vivid  impressions  that  the 

outstanding  nature  and  importance  of  the  events  of  that 

period  have  left  on  our  minds.  We  could  supplement  that 

memoiy  with  some  records  of  those  days  which  were  available 
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to  us  either  in  published  or  unpublished  forms.  For  obvious 
reasons  we  have  eschewed  access  to  any  official  records  lest 
we  should  unwarily  tread  on  official  toes.  We  are  fully  conscious 
of  some  gaps  here  and  there  but  our  hope  is  that  despite 
those  gaps  what  we  are  presenting  to  the  reader  would  be 
considered  by  him  to  be  worth  his  while. 

5.  More  than  this,  our  object  would  be  served  if  we  are 
able  to  provide  to  the  reader  with  a  faithful  interpretation 
of  Sardar’s  mind  as  it  worked  not  only  on  the  various,  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  correspondence  covered  but  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  itself.  Sardar  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
few  words  but  even  within  that  narrow  compass,  the  late 
Nawabzada  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  said,  ‘"he  meant  what  he  said  and 
said  what  he  meant”.  Consequently  whatever  he  said  either 
to  his  confidential  circle  or  to  his  colleagues  including  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  the  late  Pandit  Nenru  was  always  pregnant  with 
wisdom  and  meaning.  He  had  no  academic  qualification  which 
might  not  mean  everything  but  does  mean  something  in  life. 
He  made  up  for  this  deficiency  by  a  massive  commonsense 
which  compassed  the  intricacies  and  complexities  of  various 
problems  and  reduced  them  to  remarkable  simplicity. 

6.  Sardar’s  unerring  touchstone  on  most  of  the  matters 
that  came  to  him  was  patriotism.  His  one  criterion  used  to 
be  whether  a  particular  policy  or  a  particular  development 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  country;  at  the  organisational 
level  it  was  the  interest  of  the  organisation  and  the  country 
that  dominated  his  thought.  For  example,  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  Cabinet  Mission  plan  despite  its  undesirable 
features  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  many  aspects  it  went 
against  the  established  policy  of  the  Congress  he  was  guided  by 
one  simple  factor  namely  the  sooner  the  British  left  India  the 
better  it  was  for  the  country  so  that  it  would  be  free  not  only 
to  settle  its  problems  but  also  to  shape  its  future  in  freedom 
and  immunity  from  the  presence  of  a  third  party.  After  his 
release  from  Ahmednagar  Fort,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
longer  the  British  stayed  in  India  the  more  difficult  it  would 


be  to  achieve  these  objectives.  During  his  entire  political  life 
his  guiding  star  was  the  vision  of  India’s  greatness  and  its 
unity.  For  reasons  in  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length 
at  this  stage,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  after  the  entry  of  the 
League  into  the  coalition  Government  and  experiencing  the 
consequences  of  such  entry  that  it  was  better  to  partition 
and  preserve  that  unity  for  as  much  part  of  the  sub-continent 
as  it  was  at  that  time  feasible  and  on  that  unity  to  build 
its  greatness. 

7.  Throughout  the  period,  before  and  after  independence, 
these  were  the  ruling  ideas  in  his  mind.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  country  would  have  to  make  every  sacri¬ 
fice  for  attaining  these  aims  but  he  knew  feat  in  history  such 
sacrifices  were  often  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  achievement 
of  freedom  and  greatness.  Even  after  independence  he  never 
hesitated  or  missed  an  opportunity  to  take  the  country  into 
confidence  and  while  projecting  before  it  the  picture  of  the 
greatness  that  it  could  achieve,  to  spell  out  the  stupendous 
efforts  and  sacrifices  that  were  involved. 

8.  I  hope  that  when  the  reader  goes  through  the  back¬ 
ground  material  and  commentaries  and  the  relevent  correspon¬ 
dence  he  will  obtain  at  least  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  strove  to  translate  those  ruling  ideas  into  actual 
practice.  He  will,  I  hope,  also  appreciate  not  only  the  working 
of  Sardar’s  mind  but  also  the  manner  and  method  of  his 
handling  the  various  problems  and  issues  and  the  labours  which 
he  put  forth  at  the  advanced  age  of  72-75  years  for  the  cause 
of  the  country.  Even  though  he  had  a  sturdy  constitution 
and  his  health  stood  him  so  well  through  the  transfer  of  power 
and  for  some  months  thereafter,  his  health  was  none  too  satis¬ 
factory  after  the  severe  heart  attack  in  March  1948.  The  exac¬ 
ting  official  and  public  life  and  the  demanding  contemporary 
generation  would  not  let  him  have  the  leisure  that  he  so  badly 
needed  nor  would  he  spare  himself  on  his  own  to  seek  that 
leisure  to  the  extent  required  so  that  he  might  have  been 
preserved  for  the  country  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  However, 
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one  thing  he  valued  in  consequence  more  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries  and  that  was  the  time  factor.  More  than  once 
he  referred  in  public  speeches  and  statements  the  speedy  march 
of  time  and  the  little  time  that  was  left  to  himself.  It  was  the 
impending  sense  of  urgency  on  one  side  and  the  limitations 
of  time  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  that  impelled  him  to  strive 
even  more  than  he  would  probably  have  done  if  he  knew  that 
some  more  years  would  be  available  to  him. 

9.  In  retrospect,  both  the  historian  and  the  reader  cannot, 
I  am  sure,  help  feeling  that  the  achievements  to  which  the 
select  correspondence  bears  witness  and  which  the  background 
material  and  comments  seek  to  explain  were  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  intrinsic  contents  but  also  for  the  speed 
with  which  they  were  secured  and  the  clockwork  efficiency 
which  characterised  the  implementation  of  his  ideas  and  polices. 

10.  Many  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  quality  of 
Sardar’s  views  and  policies.  Some  see  in  them  his  reactionary 
outlook,  some  credit  him  with  needless  caution  while  some 
see  in  them  a  bias  in  favour  of  capitalists  and  against  labour. 
Let  all  such  critics  remember  that  Sardar  Patel  was  not  living 
in  a  vacuum.  He  had  acquired  throughout  his  life  a  remarkable 
insight  into  the  mood  and  capacity  and  capability  of  his  contry- 
men.  He  also  had  an  idea  of  what  could  be  achieved  with  the 
material,  manpower  and  monetary  resources  available  to  the 
country.  Profiting  from  the  lessons  of  history,  he  fully  realised 
the  need  of  united  endeavour.  As  an  intensely  practical  person 
endowed  with  administrative  genius,  he  knew  the  value  of 
teamwork.  As  a  successful  politician  he  could  also  assess  at 
their  true  worth  the  virtues  of  practical  wisdom  and  expediency. 
Above  all,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  our  inherent  weaknesses 
and  the  legacies  of  centuries  of  history.  He  also  took  note 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  advance 
which  western  countries  under  the  impact  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  had  already  achieved.  It  was  the  combined  effect  of  all 
these  factors  that  moulded  his  thoughts  on  the  practical  problems 
that  faced  the  country.  He  need  not  have  made  any  apology 
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for  having  been  guided  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  factors 
for  this  is  what  a  sagacious  statesman  and  a  wise  politician 
must  do  if  he  has  to  pull  his  country  out  of  times  of  grave 
trouble  or  if  he  has  to  build  up  despite  out  of  severe  handicaps, 
limitations,  differences  of  caste,  creed  and  ideology  and  the 
shock  that  partition  and  transfer  of  power  administered,  the 
fabric  and  administrative  system  of  the  country. 


POSTSCRIPT 


[With  special  reference  to  the  book  Freedom  At  Midnight 
by  Larry  Collins  and  Dominique  Lapierre] 

As  these  pages  were  being  printed*  there  was  published* 
in  several  countries  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America*  a  new  book  on  the  transfer  of  power  in  India — 
Freedom  At  Midnight  by  Larry  Collins  and  Dominique  Lapierre. 
This  book  appears  to  have  enjoyed  deservedly*  in  so  far  as 
its  excellence  of  style  and  publication  goes,  large  sales  in 
Europe— particularly  in  France  and  Spain— and  fairly  consider¬ 
able  sales  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
India  too  considerable  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  book 
and  to  the  various  incidents  in  it — especially  by  co-author 
Dominique  Lapierre,  who  through  various  techniques  has 
succeeded  in  creating  an  avid  public  interest  in  the  incidents 
narrated  in  the  book— mainly  related  to  the  transfer  of  power, 
the  communal  uprising  of  1947,  the  accession  of  the  princely 
States,  and  the  assassination  of  Gandhiji.  The  book  has  been 
a  “best  seller”  employing  the  familiar  techniques  of  dramatisa¬ 
tion  of  events.  A  claim  has  been  made  repeatedly  that  the 
work  seeks  to  project  the  history  of  the  times  to  which  it 
relates  and  its  completion  has  involved  very  extensive  and 
painstaking  research.  As  Mr.  Lapierre  is  repored  to  have  said, 
“The  book  is  an  authentic  tribute  to  history.”  Despite  such  pains 
and  research,  however,  the  book  is  replete  with  inaccuracies 
and  departures  from  facts  which  detract  from  its  historical 
character  and  the  treatment  of  personalities  involved  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  done  in  a  true  historical  spirit  or  with  a 
sound  historical  approach.  Indeed,  in  their  account  of  the 
events  that  led  up  to  India’s  independence,  the  authors  have 
shown  a  profound  and  surprising  ignorance  or  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation,  of  the  signif- 
• 

icance  of  the  events  that  made  partition  of  India  an  inevitable 
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development,  and  of  the  role  and  responsibility  of  the  various 
parties  and  individuals  in  the  events  of  1946  and  1947. 

Sardar  himself  does  not  find  very  prominent  mention  in  the 
book.  There  is  an  account  of  his  youth,  his  family  background, 
of  how  he  became  a  barrister  and  practised  in  Ahmedabad, 
and  of  how  he  left  that  practice  to  follow  Gandhiji  and  there¬ 
by  committed  himself  to  a  political  career.  Even  in  this  brief 
account  there  are  mistakes.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  the 
authors  have  done,  that  Sardar  left  the  land  shortly  after 
boyhood  to  work  in  the  great  textile  mills  of  Ahmedabad.  Any 
biography  of  Sardar  would  have  told  the  authors  that,  after 
passing  his  matriculation  examination,  Sardar  read  for  law  and 
set  up  practice  after  passing  the  pleader’s  examination.  It  was 
in  this  practice  that  he  saved  enough  money  to  send  his 
brother  and  for  himself  to  go  to  England  to  read  for  the  bar. 
Another  incident  which  is  overdramatised  is  a  narrration  of 
what  happened  to  minute  which  Sardar  recorded  in  a  file,  to 
which  Mountbatten  took  exception  and  wanted  withdrawn.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  were  in  fact  no  tantrums,  no  obduracies. 
When  the  Governor-General  explained  to  Sardar  that  he 
considered  the  minute  as  reflecting  on  the  Governor-General 
pesronally,  Sardar,  true  to  his  own  generous  instincts,  without 
any  fuss  agreed  to  withdraw  it.  Sradar  was  a  person  who  knew 
his  mind,  and  concentrated  on  the  vital  issues  before  the 
country  and  the  Congress,  of  which  he  was  the  organisational 
head.  He  never  created  unnecessary  difficulties  over  matters 
of  trifling  importance.  In  any  case  the  account  given,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  some  cases  the  language  used,  casts  doubts  on 
its  accuracy. 

Apart  from  these,  the  references  to  Sardar  are  brief, 
almostacasu  1.  But  the  omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  the  book 
reflect  on  the  personality  of  Sardar  as  it  emerges  from  this 
correspondence,  and  it  has  therefore  been  considered  necessary 
to  add  a  brief  postscript  with  reference  to  the  book. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  facts  of  Indian 
history  to  claim,  as  the  authors  have  done,  that  British  rule 
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had  “painstakingly  erected”  a  unity  in  India.  The  authors 
themselves  have  in  one  place  quoted  the  oftrepeated  if  inaccu¬ 
rate  statement  that  there  were  two  Indias  under  British  India 
which  according  to  the  authors  was  administered  by  the 
Central  Government,  and  the  separate  Indian  India  of  the 
Indian  States.  This  statement  itself  requires  elaboration,  as  it 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  whole  truth.  The  provinces  were 
not  administered  by  the  Central  Government.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1935,  which  came  into  force  on  1st  April 
1937,  the  provinces  and  the  Centre  functioned  in  separate  and 
well-defined  compartments,  administering  the  subjects  allotted 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  1935.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
Indian  administration  unity  was  a  British  appointee  of  the 
Crown  functioning  “in  his  discretion”  at  new  Delhi  as  the 
Governor-General  (with  the  style  and  title  of  Viceroy)  and 
subject  not  to  a  Legislature  in  India  but  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  British  Parliament.  The  five  hundred  and  odd 
Indian  States  were  as  many  separated  territorial  jurisdictions 
not  one  separate  Indian  India  but  so  many  different  miniature 
Indias,  each  ruled  by  its  Chief  and  subject  to  the  paramountcy 
of  the  British  Crown,  exercised  through  a  functionary  known 
as  the  Crown  Representative  combined  with  that  of  the 
Governor-General.  Thus  although  this  office  was  held  by  the 
same  person  who  was  Governor-General,  he  did  not  function 
through  the  Government  of  India;  he  had  a  whole  separate 
set-up  for  the  exercise  of  these  functions — -a  super  authority 
called  the  Political  Department.  This  artificial  distinction  was 
made  in  the  1935  Act  after  more  than  a  century  of  the  Indian 
States  having  be  jalt  with  by  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 

Indian  public  opinion  both  at  the  time  and  subsequently 
held  that  this  separation  of  functions  was  deliberately  done  to 
put  in  another  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  India’s  constitutional 
advance  towards  self-government.  This  has  to  be  made 
clear  because  it  was  the  statesmanship  of  Sardar,  with 
the  assistance  of  V.  P.  Menon,  which  for  the  first  time 
brought  about  organic  unity  in  the  country  on  a  democratic 
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basis.  And  no  small  thanks  are  due  to  the  patriotic 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Rulers  of  Indian  States,  which  made 
this  transition  to  organic  unity  a  smooth  process,  nor  can  one 
minimise  the  undoubted  assistance  which  Lord  Mounfcbatten 
gave  to  Sardar  Patel  in  securing  the  accession  of  Indian  States 
to  the  Indian  Dominion  in  August  1947.  Nevertheless  the 
subsequent  integration  of  these  States  with  the  rest  of  India 
was  due  to  the  great  vision  and  statesmanship  of  Sardar  tvho 
literally  won  the  hearts  of  Princes  as  no  British  Viceroy  had 
done  before.  Although  the  problem  presented  by  the  hundreds 
of  Indian  States  in  achieving  unity  w'as  a  formidable  one, 
British  policy  in  India  particularly  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
when  it  discriminated  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former  and  after  the  formation  of  the  Indian 
National  Cangress  in  1885  when  they  encouraged  the  Muslims 
and  sounded  the  virtual  “war-cry”  of  Muslim  separatism  had 
driven  many  more  wedges  into  the  so-called  unity  of  India. 
The  result  was  that  the  unitary  system  which  prevailed  in  the 
administration  of  India  up  to  the  Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms  of  1919  was  very  seriously  affected  by  substantial 
denis  made  by  political  and  psychological  factors  promoted 
by  the  British  policy  in  India.  Prominent  British  politicians 
and  retired  British  Indian  Civil  Servants  as  also  Governors- 
General  and  Governors  never  failed  to  harp  upon  these 
differences  as  standing  in  the  way  of  India  achieving  unity 
and  the  reverberations  of  these  pronouncements  could  be  felt 
even  after  India  achieved  independence. 

Nor  have  the  authors  of  the  book  touched  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  political  situation  in  India  in  which  Mountbatten 
found  himself  when  he  came  over  as  Governor-General.  It  is 
surely  too  facile  a  simplification  of  the  situation  to  say,  as 
they  have  done: 

“Britain  was  trapped  between  these  two  irreconcil¬ 
able  positions  (the  demand  of  the  Muslim  League  for 
Pakistan  and  Congress  insistence  that  the  unity  of  the 
country  should  be  maintained),  sinking  slowly  into  a 
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quagmire  from  which  she  seemed  unable  io  extricate  her¬ 
self.  Time  and  again  British  efforts  to  resolve  the  problem 
had  failed.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  British,  who  had  really  the  power  to 
slove  the  situation  shirked  their  responsibility  to  do  so.  It 
suited  their  ends  to  promote  communal  tensions.  So  long  as 
Linlithgow  was  Governor-General,  the  object  of  Linlithgow- 
Amery-Churchill  axis  was  to  maintain  the  indefinite  continu¬ 
ance  of  British  rule  over  India  after  the  war — allied  victory 
was  in  fact  in  sight  when  Linlithgow  demitted  office.  The 
Hindu-Muslim  differences  came  in  as  a  handy  pretext  for 
denying  Indian  independence.  Wavell  was  more  realistic.  He 
saw  that  the  British  could  not  continue  to  rule  India  for  long 
after  the  war  ended.  And,  against  the  wishes  of  Churchill,  he 
pressurised  the  British  Government  to  agree  to  his  holding 
the  famous  Simla  Conference  and  making  an  effort  to  get  a 
representative  and  responsible  Executive  Council,  composed 
of  the  political  party  represenatives,  functioning.  Congress  and 
all  other  parties,  impressed  by  his  obvious  sincerity,  promptly 
agreed  to  co-operate.  But  the  course  of  the  former  traditions 
was  still  on  Wavell.  At  the  last  moment,  much  to  the  relief 
of  Churchill,  he  got  cold  feet  and  could  not  deal  with  the 
problem  as  it  should  have  been.  Muslim  League,  that  is,  Jinnah, 
demanded  that  he  and  he  alone  had  the  right  to  name  the 
Muslim  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  Wavell  naturally 
could  not  admit  this  preposterous  claim.  Wavell  could  have 
called  Jinnah’s  bluff  simply  by  going  ahead  without  Jinnah; 
instead,  he  preferred  to  capitulate  and  give  up  his  effort.  At 
this  point,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  Jinnah  was  satisfied  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  adopt  a  non-possumus  attitude  and 
stand  aloof;  his  intransigence  would  become  his  rewarding 
virtue  and  his  obstinacy  his  great  asset. 

The  further  developments  that  took  place  did  not  do 
any  thing  to  dispel  this  confidence.  The  latest  example  of 
British  hesitation  to  face  the  Muslim  League  with  a  clear- 
cut  decision  was  when  Wavell  manoeuvred  the  entry  of 
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Muslim  League  nominees  in  the  Interim  Government  in 
September  1946  but  could  not  compel  Jinnah  to  implement 
the  specific  understanding  given  by  him  that  they  would 
cooperate  in  running  an  efficient  administration  and  also  join 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Sardar,  experienced  statesman  that 
he  was,  was  not  content  with  Wavell’s  assurances  to  Jawabarlal; 
he  wanted  Jinnah  to  give  this  in  writing  but  he  was  overruled. 
When  Sardar’s  fears  were  confirmed  and  the  League  refused 
to  join  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Waveil  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  the  League  members  of 
the  Executive  Council.  He  and  the  British  Government  wavered, 
called  everyone  for  discussions  in  London,  gave  an  award 
about  grouping,  went  on  hesitating  even  after  Congress  accepted 
it,  and  then  on  20th  February  1947  came  out  with  the  decla¬ 
ration  pledging  the  British  Government  to  transfer  of  power 
by  June  1948  qualified  by  the  dangerous  statement  that,  if  it 
should  appear  to  the  British  Government  that  an  agreed 
constitution  would  not  have  been  worked  by  June  1948,  the 
British  Government  would  consider  to  whom  it  would 
transfer  powers  of  the  Central  Government  : 

'‘Whether  as  a  whole  to  some  form  of  Central 

Government  for  British  India,  or  in  some  areas  to  the 

existing  provincial  Governments.  .  .  .  ” 

Thus  did  Jinnah’s  dream  of  Pakistan  begin  to  assume 
concrete  shape  through  the  active  help  of  the  Viceroy  and  of 
the  British  Government  and  the  Congress  was  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  “existing  Provinces'’  which  included  large  non- 
Muslim  areas  going  to  Pakistan.  It  was  then  that  for  the 
first  time  Congress  had  to  insist  on  a  partition  of  Bengal  and 
Punjab  in  the  event  of  division  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  developments  in  the  Punjab  gave  more  cause 
for  alarm  to  the  Congress.  That  province  was  able,  after  the 
elections  of  1946  to  muster  sufficient  strength  against  the 
extreme  communal  forces  of  the  Muslim  League  to  form  a 
Unionist-Congress-Sikh  alliance  Government  which  was  able 
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to  remain  in  office  tili  March  1947.  But  in  that  month,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everyone,  Khizar  Hyat  Khan,  the  Premier, 
resigned  and  the  Governor — Sir  Evan  Jenkins — took  over  the 
Government  of  the  province  under  his  personal  rule.  The  agita¬ 
tion  started  earlier  by  the  Muslim  League  was  intensified.  From 
street  fighting  in  Lahore  the  trouble  developed  into  a  frenzy  of 
stabbing  and  killing  which  spread  to  other  towns.  The  position 
of  the  Congress,  and  Sardar  as  Home  Member,  was  difficult 
in  the  extreme.  He  and  the  Central  Government  found  them¬ 
selves  helpless  spectators  of  a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 
As  friend,  philosopher  and  guide  of  the  Congress  Ministries, 
he  managed  to  ensure  that  there  was  by  and  large  peace  and 
order  in  the  provinces  under  Congress  rule;  but,  as  in  Bengal 
in  1946,  where  the  Governor,  with  all  his  special  responsibility 
for  peace  and  tranquillity,  failed  in  his  job,  the  Punjab  was 
also  getting  out  of  control.  The  only  possible  solution  was 
the  imposition  of  martial  law.  Martial  law  had  been  imposed 
in  the  Punjab  in  1919  when  the  situation  was  far  less  serious — 
in  fact  at  that  time  there  was  no  widespread  disturbance. 
But  the  situation  was  now  dangerous,  and  Sardar  repeatedly 
urged  it  on  the  Governor-General  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
his  command.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  strange 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General  to  alienate 
the  Muslim  League,  even  to  put  down  a  widespread  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Neither  Wavell  nor  his  successor  in  office  would  impose 
Martial  law  or  enforce  law  and  order;  and  Punjab  continued 
to  present  the  hideous  spectacle  of  arson,  rape,  murders  and 
even  some  migration  of  the  minority  communities. 

It  was  iu  these  circumstances  that  Mountbatten  had  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  transferring  power.  Anyone  who  reviews 
the  events  of  those  times  will  look  back  with  admiration  on 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Mountbatten  handled 
his  job.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  also  to  be  recognised— 
though  this  recognition  has  not  dawned  upon  Messrs  Collins 
and  Lapierre — that  the  solution  to  the  problem  was  found  not 
by  Mountbatten,  but  by  Indians,  particularly  Pandit  Nehru, 
Sardar  and  V.  P.  Menon.  Mountbatten  seems  to  have  had 
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nothing  better  to  suggest  than  that  the  Provinces  should  be 
unilaterally  and  simultaneously  granted  independence — it  being 
assumed  that  those  in  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  would 
combine  as  a  Muslim  State  called  Pakistan,  and  those  provin¬ 
ces  in  the  centre  and  south  of  India  would  prefer  to  unite  as 
a  Hindu  State,  or  India.  The  plan  envisaged  the  splitting  up 
of  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  Boundary  Commissions  would  have 
to  be  set  up  and  the  army  and  the  administrative  services 
split  up  and  reorganised,  but  while  this  was  going  on  there 
could  still  be  a  Central  Government  which  by  June  1948  or 
a  good  deal  earlier  would  hand  over  power  to  the  new  States. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  Wavell’s  plan 

which  was  earlier  rejected  out  of  hand  by  Attlee  after  both 

Mountbaiten  and  Ismay  had  seen  it  and  considered  it 

unworkable. 

The  effect  on  Nehru  of  the  disclosure  of  Mountbatten’s 
plan  may  well  be  imagined.  The  balkanisation  of  India  would 
by  itself  have  led  to  utter  chaos  and  turmoil,  and  add  to  this 
the  emergence  of  over  500  States  as  independent  units. 

Freedom  At  Midnight  rightly  reports  the  extent  of  Nehru’s 
consternation  but  it  gets  right  away  from  what  happened 
when  it  says: 

“Mountbatten  informed  Menon  that,  by  that  evening, 
he  would  have  to  redraft  the  charter  that  would  give 
India  independence.  .  .  .  Menon  finished  his  task  in 
accordance  with  Mountbatten’s  instructions.” 

What  actually  happened  has  been  reported  in  several  books 
containing  authentic  accounts  of  the  events  of  those  months— 
more  particularly  in  Menon’s  own  book  on  the  transfer  of 
power  in  India.  An  alternative  plan  had  already  been  discussed 
earlier  between  Sardar  and  Menon;  and  the  outline  of  the 
plan  had  been  sent  to  London,  where  apparently  it  had  been 
seen  by  Mountbatten.  The  essence  of  the  plan  was  partition 
of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  and  the  immediate  transfer  of  power 
to  two  Central  Governments  on  the  basis  of  Dominion  Status. 
At  that  stage,  no  one  had  taken  any  serious  notice  of  the 
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plan.  Now,  when  Mountbatten  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  tether  and  enveloped  in  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis 
affecting  his  career,  Menon  was  again  admitted  to  his 
counsels,  from  which  he  had  temporarily  been  excluded;  and 
he  used  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  plan.  In  the  absence 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  hold  the  law 
and  order  position  in  the  Punjab  (Martial  law  was,  in  Sardar’s 
opinion,  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  effective — an  opinion 
in  which  I  believe  he  had  the  backing  of  Sir  B.  N.  Rau),  the 
situation  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  would  only 
deteriorate,  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  India.  Even  as  it 
was,  the  Congress  Government  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  was  just  able  to  contain  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  of  the  Muslim  League  in  the  province,  but  it  was 
finding  this  a  difficult  job,  and  generally  the  situation  was 
explosive  enough.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Mountbatten 
that  he  immediately  saw  the  merits  of  this  plan  and  was 
prepared  to  push  it  through  even  if  Jinnah  opposed  it.,  And 
it  is  typical  of  his  dynamism  that  he  pushed  it  through  with 
steadfastness  and  dynamism.  But  the  plan  itself  was — 

(a)  the  result  of  a  situation  arising  because  of  the 
continuous  desire  of  the  British  Government  and  of  British 
officers  t.o  placate  Jinnah  which  left  few  options  open; 

(b)  a  constructive  contribution  of  Indian  leadership. 

The  failure  to  put  this  matter  in  its  true  perspective  is  a 
major  blemish  in  a  book  which  has  claims  to  historical  worth. 

A  major  issue  on  which  the  book  seeks  unjustifiably  to 
enhance  the  stature  of  Mountbatten,  at  the  cost  of  Indian 
political  leaders— -particularly  Sardar—  is  in  the  picture  it  draws 
of  the  accession  of  Indian  States.  No  book  catering  to  popular 
sensation  can  avoid  picking  up  from  here  and  there  legends 
circulating  about  the  Rulers  of  Indian  States,  and  presenting 
a  lurid  picture  of  their  lives  and  deeds.  The  temptation  to 
.caricature  the  Princes  about  whom  unauthenticated  stones.s,and 
legends  circulated  both  in  India  and  outside  has  proved 


irresistible  to  many  an  author.  Stories  of  their  supposed  sex 
orgies  and  whimsical  behaviour  have  pushed  up  the  sales  of 
many  books.  The  Princes  themselves  have  been  too  sure  of 
themselves  or  too  indifferent  to  defend  themselves.  Even  in  the 
recent  past  stories  such  as  have  figured  in  this  chapter  have 
been  the  me^ns  of  building  up  of  some  fortunes  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  the  Rulers.  One  could  have  expected  a  book 
claiming  to  be  history  to  rise  above  such  temptations  and 
avoid  falling  into  fictional  traps  but  even  the  twilight  and 
succeeding  gloom  failed  to  evoke  a  sense  of  charity  or  chivalry 
and  the  Princes,  the  butt-end  of  many  an  author  in  the  past, 
have  been  undeservedly  pilloried  as  a  class  before  a  credulous 
reading  public. 

This  has  been  the  weakness  of  writers  from  Kipling  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  about  the  chapter 
on  “Palaces  and  Tigers,  Elephants  and  Jewels”  !  The  lack  of 
care  exercised  in  the  narrative  of  the  Princes  will  be  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  Maharaja  of  Orissa.  It  is  said: 

“Orissa’s  throne  was  an  enormous  bed.  He  had  bought 
it  from  an  antique  dealer  in  London  and  studded  it  with 
an  appropriate  number  of  jewels.  Its  particular  charm 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  bed.” 

Again — 

“The  Maharaja  of  Orissa  was  trapped  in  his  palace 
by  a  mob  which  refused  to  let  him  leave  until  he  had 
signed  the  Instrument  of  Accession.” 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  was  no  Indian  State  of 
the  name  of  Orissa  and  no  Maharaja  of  that  State  !  Orissa 
was  a  province  of  British  India  after  1st  April  1937  ruled 
over  by  a  British  Governor  until  1946  when  an  Indian  was 
appointed  Governor  of  that  Province.  It  is  now  a  State  of 
the  Union  of  India. 

Fanciful  also  is  the  story  that  a  Maharaja  of  Baroda  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  poison  the  British 


Resident  by  slipping  diamond  dust  into  his  dinner.  The  facts 
are  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  poison  the  Resident.  (These 
events  happened  in  1874  and  historical  accounts  exist.)  Two 
of  the  Resident’s  servants  confessed  that  they  had  been  bribed 
by  the  Maharaja  to  do  so.  A  commission  of  six  persons  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  to  enquire  into  the 
guilt  of  the  Maharaja.  Three  of  them  found  the  charge  proved, 
but  three  held  that  it  was  not  proved.  The  Government  of 
India  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  attempted  murder.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Governor-General  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  Maharaja  be  deposed;  and  the  proclamation 
of  deposition  mentioned  only  misgovernment.  So  much  for 
the  circumstantial  account  in  the  book  about  the  Brahmins’ 
assurances  about  the  quantity  of  poison  used  and  so  on  ! 

But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  accession  of  the  Rulers  to  the  Indian  Dominion  in  1947. 
The  authors  of  the  book  have  said,  contrary  to  the  facts  of 
history,  that  it  was  Mountbatten  who  thought  up  the  scheme 
of  accession.  He  was  the  man  who  proposed  the  plan  to 
Sardar.  They  say: 

“If  Congress,  he  (Mountbatten)  said,  would  agree  to 
allow  the  Princes  to  retain  their  titles,  palaces,  privy 
purses,  immunity  from  arrest,  right  to  British  decorations 
...  he,  in  turn  would  try  to  persuade  them  to  sign  an 
Instrument  of  Accession  renouncing  their  temporal  power, 
acceding  to  the  Indian  Union  and  abandoning  their  claim 
to  independence.” 

What  happened  was  that  the  Ministry  of  States  was  set 
up  in  July  1947,  with  Sardar  as  Member  in  charge  and  V.  P. 
Menon  as  his  Secretary;  on  the  5th  of  that  month  Sardar 
issued  a  statement  calling  on  the  Princes  to  accede  to  the 
Dominion  of  India  on  the  three  subjects  of  Defence,  External 
Affairs  and  Communications.  There  was  no  question  at  the 
time  of  asking  the  Princes  for  anything  more.  Subject  to  the 
accession,  their  sovereignty  was  to  remain  unimpaired.  No 
question  arose  of  their  “renouncing  their  temporal  power”. 
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That  was  a  later  development — some  months  and  in  some  cases 
years  after  Freedom  At  Midnight  and  the  transfer  of  power. 
Messrs  Collins  and  Lapierre  have  confused  accession  with 
the  subsequent  process  of  integration  (The  position  has  been 
set  out  in  the  chapter  on  “Indian  States’5).  A  plan  of  securing 
accession  on  the  three  subjects  of  Defence,  External  Affairs 
and  Communications  had  long  ago  been  drawn  up  by  V.  P. 
Menon  and  sent  to  Lord  Linlithgow  during  his  Governor- 
Generalship.  He,  however,  is  reported  to  have  locked  it  up 
in  a  black  box  and  done  nothing  about  it.  With  Sardar’s 
enthusiastic  approval  and  in  accordance  with  his  directions 
V.  P.  Menon  revived  and  adapted  the  scheme;  and  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  the  scheme  that  Sardar  issued  his  statement  of 
5th  July  1947  calling  on  the  Indian  States  and  their  Rulers 
to  accede  to  the  Dominion  of  India,  Even  before  Mountbatten 
took  a  hand  in  the  matter  Sardar  had  prepared  the  ground 
by  informal  discussions  with  the  leading  Princes  of  enlightened 
views.  Even  subsequently  he  had  personally  to  canvass  certain 
other  Princes.  The  ground  was  thus  prepared  for  Mountbatten 
to  clinch  the  issue  by  utilising  his  position  as  the  Crown 
Representative.  Mountbatten,  with  his  quick  grasp  of  matters 
and  his  wonted  energy,  also  accorded  his  approval  to  the 
plan  and,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Crown  Representative  in  its 
relations  with  Indian  States,  agreed  to  pursue  it  and  try  and 
persuade  the  Princes  to  accede.  He  considered  it  as  a  very 
practical  plan  for  retaining  India’s  basic  unity.  He  kept  the 
political  Department — Sir  Conrad  Corfield  and  his  team  of 
officers — out  of  the  picture,  and  further  negotiations  were 
handled  by  Mountbatten,  Sardar  and  V.  P.  Menon.  Also, 
contrary  to  what  Messers  Collins  and  Lapierre  have  said, 
there  was  no  bargaining  between  Sardar  and  Mountbatten 
like  carpet  merchants.  Apart  from  Kashmir,  whose  geographi¬ 
cal  position  and  population  variety — Hindus,  Muslims  (but 
quite  different  in  all  respects  from  the  Muslims  of  Pakistan) 
and  Buddhists — made  it  sui  generis ,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
States  contiguous  to  India  should  accede  to  the  Indian  Union. 
And  they  did  too  —  all  except  Hyderabad  and  Junagadh. 
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Messrs  Collins  and  Lapierre  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  collecting  anecdotes  about  Princes  of  a  bygone  age 
—many  of  them  hearsay,  many  of  them  relating  to  a  distant 
past.  If  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sift  available  material 
on  recent  history,  they  would  have  been  able  to  present  a 
truer  picture  of  events  as  they  took  place. 

One  word  about  the  communal  disturbances.  It  must  be 
emphsised  that  the  main  responsibility  for  not  preventing  the 
conflagration  that  swept  North-West  India  in  1947  must  remain 
that  of  the  British  rulers  who  were  actually  in  power.  It  was 
in  the  hope  that  it  could  be  arrested  by  agreeing  to  partition 
that  the  plan  of  3rd  June  1947  was  evolved  by  Sardar  and 
Menon  and  put  forward  to  Mountbatten.  That  it  failed  in  its 
purpose  must  again  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Muslim  League. 
It  has  already  been  made  abundantly  clear  in  public  discussion 
in  India  that  the  story  of  Nehru  and  Sardar  asking  Mountbatten 
to  take  over  responsibility  in  1947  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fact.  In  fact,  they  had  before  them  the  experience  of  the 
Punjab  Boundary  Force,  under  the  control  of  the  Joint  Defence 
Council — a  force  of  50,000  men  with  a  high  proportion  of 
British  officers,  which  failed  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Punjab 
border.  There  is  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Mountbatten, 
Nehru  and  Sardar  acted  as  a  team  in  the  days  of  the  Delhi 
trouble.  As  Michael  Edwardes,  a  British  historian,  has  put  it~ 

“When  the  terror  of  that  reality  was  actually  brought 
home  to  them  all  acted  with  vigour.  Mountbatten  was 
responsible  for  the  strategy.  Patel  put  into  practice  with 
that  ruthlessness  which  he  had  always  shown.  Nehru 
involved  himself  personally  by  touring  the  streets  and 
rushing  unarmed  into  riotous  mobs.” 

A  quite  different  picture  from  the  one  painted  by  the 
authors  when  they  say  that  for  one  last  moment  India  was 
run  by  an  Englishman  !  The  factual  and  sober  contemporary 
accounts  of  Campbell-Johnson  and  V.  P.  Menon’s  and  Hodson’s 
objective  account  based  on  Mountbatten’s  records  are  in  quite 
a  different  key. 
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The  spirit  of  teamwork  was  present  throughout  the  period 
of  nine  months  during  which  Mountbatten  remained  on  as 
Governor-General.  Any  chronicler  of  the  history  of  the  period 
will  accept  with  enthusiasm  that  Mountbatten’s  association 
with  Indian  administration  at  a  critical  juncture  was  of  great 
advantage  to  India.  It  is  however  quite  another  thing  to  build 
up  Mountbatten  to  the  extent  of  playing  down  the  role  of 
India’s  great  statesmen.  They  were  the  architects  of  Indian 
freedom  and  the  builders  of  Indian  unity.  They  were  the  consoli¬ 
dators  of  India’s  independence  and  in  many  instances  succeeded 
where  Mountbatten  had  failed  or  retrieved  the  situation  from 
Mountbatten’s  legacy.  Theirs  was  the  leadership  which  guided 
the  country  through  the  troublous  years  of  stress  and  storm  to 
unity  and  strength.  A  historian  has  said  of  Lord  Clive:  ‘‘He  was 
the  founder  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  an  empire  of  which 
a  little  island  in  the  Atlantic  is  the  parent  trunk  and  Hindustan 
the  noblest  branch.”  It  was  nearly  200  years  of  that  foundation 
that  destiny  brought  at  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs  three  great 
men,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Pandit  Nehru  and  Sardar  Patel  who 
converted  that  “noblest  branch”  into  an  Independent  tree  as 
sturdy  and  strong  as  the  British  oak  itself  or  to  indigenise 
the  species  as  strong  and  comprehensive  as  the  Indian  banyan 
tree.  History  will  always  bear  witness  to  the  saga  of  this 
epoch-making  transformation.  Many  would  be  the  contribu¬ 
tories  to  this  consummation;  on  the  British  side  Attlee  and 
Mountbatten  will  lead  the  gathering  but  many  others,  Linlithgow, 
Amery  and  Churchill  among  them  would  have  to  answer 
before  the  bar  of  history  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the  ringing 
words  of  the  Queen’s  Proclamation  of  1st  January  1858:  “In 
their  prosperity  shall  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our 
security  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward.” 

The  authors  of  the  book  have  dealt  sympathetically  with 
Gandhiji's  great  contribution  to  securing  peace  in  Calcutta 
and  healing  the  wounds  in  Noakhali.  Sardar  kept  in  touch 
with  Gandhiji  throughout  those  wanderings  and  achievement 
mostly  through  the  emissary  role  of  Jaswant  Singh  who  gets 
deservedly  honourable  mention  in  the  book.  The  task  of  per- 
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suading  Gandhiji  to  acquiesce  in  partition  was  a  seif-imposed 
one  for  Sardar;  he  was  encouraged  in  assuming  it  by  his 
oft-proved  faith  in  Gandhiji’s  capacity  to  see  gleams  of  reality. 
That  faith  was  once  again  vindicated  through  the  moving 
and  closely  reasoned  appeal  Gandhiji  made  to  the  AICC  when 
supporting  the  Working  Committee’s  Resolution  accepting  the 
June  3  plan  of  partition  on  the  basis  of  two  Dominions. 

Discretion  should  have  prompted  the  authors  to  eschew 
the  temptation  to  deal  with  some  controversial  details  of 
Gandhiji's  life.  However,  there  are  authoritative  witnesses  of 
those  details  who  can  deal  with  the  episodes  with  better 
credentials  and  claims  to  authenticity.  In  dealing  with  the  last 
tragic  phase  of  his  life  ending  in  assassination  the  authors 
seem  to  have  conceded  to  the  surviving  self-confessed  conspira¬ 
tors  greater  credibility  than  they  deserved  and  to  have  ignored 
the  contemporary  evidence  in  the  court  of  law  and  the  judgment 
of  the  High  Court  Bench  which  dealt  with  the  appeals  and 
confirmation  of  the  death  sentences.  They  seem  to  have  prefer¬ 
red  unsworn  testimony  to  evidence  given  on  oath  and  wisdom 
after  the  event  to  contemporary  assessment.  So  far  as  Sardar 
is  concerned  with  this  part  of  their  account,  it  is  only  in 
regard  to  measures  of  security  taken  to  protect  Gandhiji.  The 
whole  issue  came  up  before  Parliament  on  a  question  put  by 
Shri  Ananthasayanam  Ayyangar  and  was  disposed  of  by  that 
august  body  to  the  discomfiture  of  doubting  Thomases  and 
uncharitable  but  not  disinterested  critics  but  as  Burke  has 
put  it:  “Argument  is  exhausted,  reason  is  fatigued,  experience 
has  given  judgment  but  obstinacy  is  not  conquered.” 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  authors  of  the  book  in 
the  atmosphere  of  contemporary  applause  and  more  than 
responsive  market  will  see  the  errors  of  their  ways  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  impartial  reader  will  be  able  to  separate  the 
grain  from  the  chaff  and  see  the  events  and  personalities  in 
their  true  perspective.  If  these  observations  will  prove  of  help 
to  him  in  his  enlightenment  the  object  of  this  postscript  would 
have  been  served. 

12-4-1976  V.  Shankar 


PROMINENT  CONTEMPORARY  PERSONALITIES 


[Note :  This  is  not  a  WHO’S  WHO.  It  only  mentions  the 
positions  of  the  various  personalities  during  the  relevant 
period — 1 945-50.  j 


ABDULLAH,  SHEIKH  MOHAMMAD  (“SHEIKH 
SAHIB”):  Prominent  leader  of  the  Kashmir  Valley.  Imprisoned 
by  the  Ruler  for  the  “Quit  Kashmir”  movement  of  1946.  Head 
of  the  Emergency  Administration  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State, 
Oct.  1947.  Prime  Minister  of  the  State  from  March  1948  to 
August  1953  when  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  Sadar-i- 
Riyasat.  He  was  subsequently  detained  but  later  released.  Has 
again  taken  office  as  Chief  Minister  of  the  State. 

ABELL,  G.E.B.  (later  Sir  George):  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  till  15 
August  1947. 

AHMED,  SHAFAAT:  One  time  League  leader  but  later  left 
it.  Minister  in  the  Interim  Government  formed  by  Jawaharla! 
Nehru  in  September  1946.  Attacked  and  seriously  injured  be¬ 
fore  taking  office. 

AHMED,  SULTAN  :  Advocate  and  Judge  of  Bihar.  At  one 
time  member  of  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council.  Was 
Advisor  to  the  Nizam  for  a  brief  period. 

ALEXANDER,  A.  V.  :  Minister  in  C.  R.  Attlee’s  Cabinet 
after  general  election  of  1945  in  Great  Britain.  Member,  Cabi¬ 
net  Mission  to  India,  1946. 

ALI,  ASAF  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of  Delhi. 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Governor  of  Orissa. 
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AMBEDKAR,  B,  R.  :  Leader  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  and 
eminent  jurist.  Law  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet.  Chairman  of 
Drafting  Committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

AMRIT  KAUR,  RAIKUMARI  :  Prominent  follower  of 
Gandhiji  and  Congress-woman.  Health  Minister  in  Nehru’s 
Cabinet. 

ANEY,  M.S.  :  Congress  leader  at  one  time;  later  Member 
of  Governor-General’s  Ex-Council.  Governor  of  Bihar,  1948-52. 

ATTLEE,  C.  R.  (later  Lord) :  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  1945-51  and  responsible  for  sending  Cabinet  Mission 
to  India  and  subsequent  developments  leading  to  transfer  of 
power,  15-8-1947. 

AUCH1NLECK,  SIR  CLAUDE  :  Coramander-in-Chief, 
India,  in  1941.  Supreme  Commander  of  the  India-Pakistan 
forces  at  the  time  of  partition. 

AYYANGAR,  N.  GOPALASWAMI  :  Sometime  Prime 
Minister,  Jammu  &  Kashmir;  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet  from 
1947  to  1953. 

AYYAR,  C.  P.  RAMASWAMI  :  Dewan  (Prime  Minister) 
of  Travancore  till  1947. 

AZAD,  MAIJLANA  ABUL  KALAM:  Staunch  Nationalist 
Muslim  and  eminent  Congress  leader,  who  was  Congress 
President,  1939-46.  Minister  in  Nehru's  Cabinet. 

BAGAL,  M.  K.  :  President,  Kolhapur  State  Congress  before 
its  merger  with  Bombay  in  1949. 

BAJPAI,  GIRJA  SHANKAR  :  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Secretary-General,  External  Affairs  Ministry.  Governor  of 
Bombay,  1952-54. 

BAKSHI,  GHULAM  MOHAMMAD  :  Prominent  Nationa¬ 
list  political  leader  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  and  Deputy  of 
Sheikh  Abdullah  till  1953.  Prime  Minister  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  from  1953-62. 
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BARDOLOI,  GOPINATH  :  Congress  leader  of  Assam. 
Premier  of  Assam,  1937-39  and  again  from  1945  onwards  till 
his  death  in  1950. 

BEG,  MIRZA  AFZAL  :  Associate  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  in 
Jammu  Sc  Kashmir.  Minister  of  the  State  since  March,  1943. 
Member,  Constituent  Assembly  of  India. 

BEVIN,  ERNEST  :  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Cabinet  under  Attlee. 

BHABHA,  C.  H.  :  Prominent  banker  and  businessman. 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1946-49. 

BHARGAVA,  GOPICHAND  :  Congress  leader  in  the 
Punjab.  Premier  of  the  Punjab  after  partition,  1947-1951. 

BHATT,  GOKULBHAI  D.  :  Prominent  leader  of 
Rajasthan.  Chief  Minister,  Sirohi  State,  1948-49. 

BHAVE,  VINOBA  :  Gandhian  leader  who  later  pioneered 
the  Bhoodan  (land-gift)  movement. 

BHOPAL,  NAWAB  HAMMIDULLA  KHAN  OF  :  Ruler 
of  Bhopal.  Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes  till  March 
1946. 

BIN  DU,  D.  C.:  President  of  the  Hyderabad  State  Congress, 
1950. 

BIRLA,  B.  M.  :  Leading  Industrialist.  The  Birla  family 
rendered  great  assistance  to  the  Congress  in  its  freedom 
struggle, 

BIRLA,  G.  D.  :  Leading  industrialist  and  respected  both 
in  official  and  non-official  circles.  Rendered  great  assistance 
to  the  Congress  in  its  freedom  struggle. 

BOSE,  SARAT  CHANDRA  :  Leading  Congressman  of 
Bengal.  Brother  of  Subhas  Chandra  Bose. 

BOSE,  SUBHAS  CHANDRA  (“NETAJI”)  :  Congress 
President  at  Haripura  and  Tripuri  sessions.  Head  of  Azad  Hind 
Government  and  Indian  National  Army  (set  up  during  World 
War  II). 
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BUCH,  N.  M.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Joint  Secretary,  Mini¬ 
stry  of  States,  under  Sardar. 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSON,  ALAN.  :  Press  Attache  to 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  Lord  Mountbatten. 

CARIAPPA,  GENERAL  K.  M.  :  Commander-in-Chief, 
Indian  Array,  1949-53. 

CHAGLA,  M.  C.  :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bombay  High  Court, 
1947-58;  later  High  Commissioner  in  U.K.  &  Ambassador 
to  U.S.A. 

CHALIHA,  B.  P.  :  Political  leader  of  Assam.  Parliamentary 
Secretary  in  the  Bardoloi  Ministry  of  1946. 

CHAUDHURI,  MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  N.  :  Commander 
of  the  the  Indian  forces  which  entered  Hyderabad  in  the 
course  of  the  police  action  in  1948.  Military  Governor  of  the 
Hyderabad  State  after  police  action. 

CHETTY,  R.  K.  SHANMUKHAM  :  First  Finance 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

CHUNDRIGAR,  1. 1.  :  Muslim  League  Member  of  Interim 
Government  under  Nehru,  1946-47. 

COLVILLE,  SIR  JOHN  :  Governor  of  Bombay.  Acted  as 
Governor-General  three  times  during  absence  of  Wavell  and 
Mountbatten. 

CORFIELD,  SIR  CONRAD  :  Indian  Political  Department. 
Political  Advisor  to  the  Viceroy  for  Indian  States. 

CRIPPS,  SIR  STAFORD  :  Minister  in  the  British  Cabinet 
under  C.  R.  Attlee.  Member,  Cabinet  Mission  to  India 
1946. 

DAS,  BISWNATH  :  Congress  leader  of  Orissa. 

DAS,  SETH  GOVIND  :  Prominent  Congressman  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  Strong  protagonist  of  Hindi. 
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DASAPPA,  H.  C.  :  Prominent  Congressman  of  Mysore 
State.  Finance  Minister  of  Mysore  during  1948  and  the  folio- 
wing  years. 

DEO,  SHANKARRAO  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of 
Maharashtra. 

DESAI,  BHULABHAI  J.:  Prominent  Advocate  of  Bombay 
and  Congress  leader.  Took  a  prominent  part  as  Defence 
Counsel  in  the  I.  N.  A.  trials. 

DESAI,  JANARDAN  :  Prominent  member  of  Hyderabad 
State  Congress. 

DESAI,  KHANDUBHAI  :  Close  associate  of  Sardar. 
Labour  leader  and  organiser  of  the  Indian  National  Trade 
Union  Congress. 

DESAI,  MORARJI  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of 
Bombay.  Minister  in  the  State  from  1937-39  and  again  from 
1946-52.  Later  became  Chief  Minister  and  subsequently 
member  of  Nehru’s  Cabinet  and  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi’s  cabinet. 

DESHMUKH,  C.  D.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Governor, 
Reserve  Bank  of  India,  1943-49.  Finance  Minister  in  Nehru’s 
Cabinet,  1950-56. 

DESHMUKH,  RAMRAO  M.  :  Prime  Minister,  Vindhya 
Pradesh  Union  (dissolved  in  1950)  from  1947  to  1948. 

DHEBAR,  U.  N.  :  Congress  leader  of  Saurashtra.  Chief 
Minister,  Saurashtra  Union,  from  1947. 

DIWAKAR.  R.  R.  :  Prominent  Congressman  of 
Karnataka.  Took  over  from  Sardar  as  Minister,  Information 
and  Broadcasting,  1948-52. 

EDROOS,  SYED  AHMED  EL  :  Commander-in-Chief, 
Hyderabad  State  forces  at  the  time  of  police  action. 

GADG1L,  N.  V.  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of  Mahara¬ 
shtra;  Minister  in  the  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

GANDHI,  DEVDAS  :  Son  of  Gandhiji  and  son-in-law 

of  Shri  C.  Rajagopalachari;  Managing  Editor,  Hindustan  Times 
of  Delhi. 
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GANDHI,  SHRIMATI  INDIRA  :  Daughter  of  Jawaharlai 
Nehru.  Congress  worker  since  her  early  years  and  now 
Prime  Minister  of  India. 

GHAZNAVI,  MAULANA  DAUD  :  Prominent  Congress¬ 
man  of  the  Punjab  and  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committee  for  several  years. 

GHOSH,  PRAFULLA  CHANDRA  :  Congress  leader  of 
Bengal.  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  until  succeeded  in  1949 
by  B.  C.  Roy. 

GIDWANI,  CHOITHRAM  P.  :  Congress  leader  of  Sind. 

GIRI,  V.  V.  :  Congress  leader  of  Andhra  and  eminent 
Trade  Union  leader.  Elected  to  Madras  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1946.  Later  held  offices  as  Governor  and  President  of 
India. 

GUPTA,  C.  B.  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  and  at  one 
time  Chief  Minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  Minister  under 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant  in  1946  and  succeeding  years. 

GUPTA,  DESHBANDHU  :  Prominent  Congress  leader 
of  Delhi. 

HAQ,  A.  K.  FAZLUL  :  Leader  of  the  Krishak  Praja 
Party  in  Bengal.  Held  office  of  the  Premier  of  Bengal. 

HASAN,  S.  M.  :  Minister,  Central  Provinces,  1946-47. 

HENDERSON,  ARTHUR  :  Under  Secretary  for  India 
and  Burma  in  Attlee’s. Cabinet. 

HUSAIN,  ZAKIR  :  Muslim  Educationalist;  later  President 
of  India. 

HYDARI,  SIR  AKBAR  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Governor 
of  Assam  after  independence. 

IENGAR.,  H.  V.  R.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Principal  Pri¬ 
vate  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Later  Home  Secretary 
under  Sardar. 

ISMAIL,  MUHAMMAD  :  President,  Indian  Muslim 
League  after  independence. 
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ISM  AY,  LORD  :  Chief  of  Staff  to  Mountbatten,  1947 
and  a  confidant  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

JAIN,  S.  P.  :  Prominent  industrialist. 

JAIRAMDAS  DOULATRAM  :  Congress  leader  of  Sind. 
Governor  of  Bihar,  1947.  Later  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet 
and  Governor  of  Assam. 

JENKINS,  SIR  EVAN  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Governor 
of  the  Punjab  before  partition. 

JANG,  ALI  YAVAR  :  Minister  in  Hyderabad  during  the 
Nizam’s  regime.  Resigned  in  1947  owing  to  differences  about 
transfer  of  power.  Later  Vice-Chancellor,  Osmania  University. 
Ambassador  of  India  in  Cairo,  Paris  and  Washington  and 
Governor  of  Maharastra. 

JINNAH,  MUHAMMAD  ALI  :  Supreme  leader  of 
Muslim  League.  Became  first  Governor-General  of  Pakistan 
after  partition. 

KACHRU,  DWARKANATH  :  Associate  of  Nehru  and 
Sheikh  Abdullah;  Secretary,  All  India  States  Peoples’  Conference. 

KAIRON,  PRATAP  SINGH  ;  Congress  Sikh  leader  of 
the  Punjab.  Minister  in  East  Punjab  after  1947  and  later  Chief 
Minister. 

KAK,  RAMCHANDRA  :  Prime  Minister,  Jammu  & 
Kashmir  State,  1945-47. 

KAMARAJ,  K.  (NADAR)  :  Distinguished  Congressman 
of  Madras.  President,  Tamil  Nad  Congress  Committee,  1940-54. 

KANIA,  H.  J.  :  Chief  Justice  of  India  after  1947. 

KATJU,  K.  N.  :  Lawyer  and  Congress  leader  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Governor  of  Orissa,  1947-48  and  West 
Bengal,  1948-51. 

KHAN,  ABDUL  GAFFAR  (“FRONTIER  GANDHI”) : 
Gandhian  political  leader  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province. 
Organised  the  “Khudai  Khidmatgars”  (Servants  of  God)  in 
that  Province. 

KHAN,  GHAZNFAR  ALI  :  Muslim  League  Member 
of  Interim  Government,  1946-47. 
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KHAN,  LIAQUAT  ALI  :  Muslim  League  leader  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Interim  Government, 
1946*47.  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  after  partition. 

KHAN,  MUHAMMAD  ZAFRULLA  :  Judge  of  Federal 
Court  before  Partition.  Foreign  Minister  of  Pakistan  after 
partition. 

KHAN,  SAADULLA  :  Son  of  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  Premier 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  and  follower  of  Abdul 
Gaffar  Khan. 

KHAN  SAHIB,  DR.  :  Elder  brother  of  Abdul  Gaffar 
Khan.  Congress  Premier,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  till 
partition,  when  he  was  dismissed  by  Jinnah. 

KHARE,  N.  B.  :  Congress  Premier  in  the  Central  Provin¬ 
ces,  1937.  Afterwards  left  Congress. 

KIDWAI,  RAFI  AHMED  :  Prominent  Congress  Muslim 
leader  of  the  United  Provinces.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 
Confidant  of  Nehru. 

LAL,  SHAVAX  A.  :  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Law.  Later 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

LATTHE,  A.  B.  :  Congressman  and  Minister  in  Bombay, 
1937-39.  Held  office  as  Dewan  of  Kolhapur  State  before  its 
integration. 

LOCKHART,  GENERAL  SIR  ROBERT.  :  Commander- 
in-Chief,  India,  at  the  time  of  Independence  in  1947.  Later 
Governor  of  N.W.F.P. 

MAHAJAN,  MEHRCHAND  :  Judge,  Punjab  High  Court. 
Prime  Minister,  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State,  1947-48.  Later 
Advisor  to  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner. 

MAHTAB,  HARE  KRUSHNA  :  Prominent  Congress 
leader  of  Orissa.  Premier,  Orissa,  1946-50.  Minister  in 
Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1950. 

MATTHAI,  JOHN  :  Educationist  and  Industrialist. 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1947-50. 
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MAVALANKAR,  G.  V.  :  Congress  leader  of  Gujarat. 
President,  Central  Legislative  Assembly,  1946-50  and  Speaker, 
Lok  Sabha,  thereafter. 

MALAV1YA,  K.  D.  :  Congress  leader  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

MEDHI,  BISHNURAM  :  Congress  Minister  in  Assam, 
1946-50.  Succeeded  Gopinath  Bardoloi  as  Chief  Minister. 

MEHTA,  JIVRAJ  :  Eminent  physician,  and  Congress 
leader  of  Bombay  and  Baroda.  Held  office  as  Dewan  of  the 
Baroda  State  till  its  integration  in  Bombay  Province  in  1949. 

MEHTA,  N.  C.:  Indian  Civil  Service.  Secretary,  Ministry 
of  Information  and  Broadcasting.  Chief  Commissioner, 
Himachal  Pradesh. 

MENON,  V.  K.  KRISHNA  :  Close  friend  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  Indian  High  Commissioner  in  London,  1947-52. 

MENON,  V.  P.  :  Constitutional  Adviser  to  the  Governor- 
General  till  August,  1947.  Secretary,  Ministry  of  States,  under 
Sardar  from  July,  1947  onwards.  Officiated  as  Governor  of  Orissa. 

MIEVILLE,  E.  C.  (SIR  ERIC).  :  Member  of  Lord  Mount- 
batten’s  staff. 

MISHRA,  D.  P.  :  Staunch  and  Prominent  Congress  leader 
of  the  Centra]  Provinces  (Madhya  Pradesh).  Minister,  1937-39 
and  again  in  1946. 

MITTER,  B.  L.  :  Prominent  Advocate  of  Bengal  who 
held  several  high  offices  under  the  British  Government.  Dewan 
of  Baroda  at  the  time  of  independence. 

MONCKTON,  SIR  WALTER  :  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Adviser  to  the  Nizam  and  a  close  friend  of  Lord  Mountbatten 
and  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

MOOKERJEE,  SYAMA  PRASAD  :  Hindu  Mahasabha 
leader.  Member  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet  till  1950. 

MOUNTBATTEN,  LORD  :  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  of  India,  March  to  August  1947.  Governor-General 
of  the  Dominion  of  India,  August  1947  to  June  1948. 
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MUDALIAR,  RAMASWAMI  :  Prominent  Justice  Party 
leader  of  Madras.  Dewan,  of  Mysore,  1946-49.  Earlier  Member 
of  Governor-General’s  Executive  Council.  Led  deligation  to 
U.N.  prior  to  Independence. 

MUDIE,  SIR  FRANCIS  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Home 
Member  of  India,  1944-46.  Governor  of  Sind,  1946-47.  Gover¬ 
nor  of  West  Punjab  (Pakistan)  after  partition. 

MUNSH1,  K.  M.  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  and  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Bombay.  Government  of  India’s  Agent-General  in 
Hyderabad,  1948.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

NAD  U,  MISS  PADMAJA  :  Daughter  of  Shrimati 
Sarojini  Naidu.  Took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Hyderabad 
affairs  after  the  police  action.  Later  Governor  of  West  Bengal. 

NAIDU,  SHRIMATI  SAROJINI  :  Prominent  Congress 
leader  belonging  to  Hyderabad.  Became  Governor  of  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

NANDA,  GULZARILAL  :  Congress  leader  and  Labour 
leader  of  Gujarat.  Minister  in  Bombay  Province,  1946-50.  Later 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

NANJAPPA,  V.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Administrator, 
Kolhapur,  until  its  integration  with  Bombay  in  1949.  Special 
Commissioner,  Hyderabad.  Later,  Chief  Commissioner,  Cooch- 
Behar  and  Tripura. 

NARAYAN,  JAYA  PRAKASH.  :  Founder  Secretary, 
Socialist  Party  of  India.  Later  Sarvodaya  Leader. 

NAYYAR,  SHRIMATI  SUSHILA  :  Follower  of  Gandhiji. 
Did  considerable  relief  work  during  the  communal  disturbances, 
following  partition.  At  one  time  Executive  Councillor  in  Delhi 
Administration  and  Member  of  Loksabha. 

NEHRU,  JAWAHARLAL  :  In  the  forefront  of  India’s 
freedom  movement.  President,  Indian  National  Congress  for 
several  terms.  President,  All  India  States  Peoples’  Conference. 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  1947-64. 

NEOGY,  K.  C.  :  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1947-50. 
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NISHTAR,  ABDUL  RAB  :  Minister  belonging  to  the 
Muslim  League  in  Interim  Government,  1946-47. 

NIZAM,  MIR  OSMAN  AL1  KHAN  OF  HYDERABAD  : 
Ruler  of  the  State. 

PANIKKAR,  K.  M.  :  Administrator  with  long  association 
with  Indian  States.  Prime  Minister  of  Bikaner  for  some  years 
prior  to,  and  after,  independence.  Later  Ambassador  in  China. 

PANT  GOVIND  BALLABH  :  Eminent  Congress  leader  of 
the  United  Provinces  (Uttar  Pradesh).  Congress  Premier  of 
the  Province  in  1937  and  again  from  1946-55.  Later  Elome 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

PATEL,  H.  M.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet,  1946-47.  Thereafter  Defence  Secretary. 

PATEL,  MISS  MANIBEN  :  Daughter  of  Sardar  Patel. 

PATIL,  R.  K.  :  Resigned  from  Indian  Civil  Service  to 
join  Congress.  Minister,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  after 
1946  election. 

PATIL,  S.  K. :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of  Bombay.  A 
close  associate  of  Sardar.  President,  Bombay  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  Committee,  1946.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1957-62. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE,  LORD  :  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Labour  Ministry  formed  in  1945.  Leader  of 
the  Cabinet  Mission  to  India,  1946. 

PORTER,  A.  E.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Secretary,  Home 
Ministry,  1946-47. 

PRAKASA,  SRI  :  Prominent  Congress  leader  of  the  United 
Provinces.  India’s  High  Commissioner  in  Pakistan,  1947-49. 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet.  Governor  of  Assam. 

PRAKASAM,  T.  :  Eminent  Congress  leader  of  Andhra 
Pradesh.  Premier  of  Madras  Province,  1946-47. 

PRASAD,  SHANKAR  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner,  Ajmer-Merwara,  1947-48.  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Delhi,  1948-54. 
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PRASAD,  DR.  RAJENDRA  :  Eminent  Congress  leader 
of  Bihar.  Close  associate  of  Gandhiji,  Nehru  and  Sardar. 
President  of  the  Congress,  1947-48.  President  of  the  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly.  Member,  Nehru’s  Cabinet.  First  President, 
Indian  Republic. 

RAJAGOPALACHARI,  C.  ("RAJAH”):  Veteran  Congress 
leader  from  Madras.  Resigned  from  Congress  in  1942,  but 
rejoined  later.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  Governor  of 
West  Bengal.  Governor-General  of  India  (1948-50)  and 
Union  Minister  from  July  1950. 

RAM,  JAG  JIVAN  :  Congress  Leader  of  Bihar.  Minister 
in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

RANDHAWA,  M.  S.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Deputy 
Commissioner,  of  Delhi,  after  partition  and  during  the  days 
of  communal  trouble. 

RANGA,  N.  G.  :  Congress  leader  of  Andhra  Pradesh. 

RAO,  B.  RAMAKRISHNA  :  Prominent  Congressman  of 
Hyderabad.  Became  Chief  Minister  of  the  State  in  1952. 

RAZVI,  KASIM.  :  Organised  the  Razakars,  a  militant 
band  of  Muslim  communalists,  in  Hyderabad. 

REDDI,  8.  GOPALA  :  Congress  leader  of  Andhra 
Pradesh.  Minister,  Madras,  1947. 

REDDY,  K.  C.  :  Mysore  State  Congress  leader.  Chief 
Minister,  Mysore,  1947-52. 

REES,  MAJOR-GENERAL  T.  W.  :  Head  of  the  Military 
Engineering  staff  attached  to  the  Emergency  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet. 

ROY,  BIDHAN  CHANDRA  :  Eminent  physician  and 
Congress  leader  of  Bengal.  Became  Premier  (later  Chief 
Minister)  of  the  Province  in  1949. 

ROY,  KIRAN  SHANKAR  :  Congress  leader  of  Bengal. 

RUIKAR,  R.  S.  :  Labour  leader  of  Bombay. 

SAADULLA,  MUHAMMAD  :  Muslim  League  leader  of 
Assam.  Sometime  Premier  (from  1939). 
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SACHAR,  BHIMSEN  :  Congress  leader  of  the  Punjab. 
Minister  in  Khizr  Hyat  Khan’s  Ministry  which  resigned  in 
March  1947.  Finance  Minister,  East  Punjab,  1947-49.  Became 
Chief  Minister  of  Punjab. 

SAHAY,  VISHNU  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Sometime 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  for  Kashmir  affairs. 

SARAN,  RAGHUNANDAN  :  Congress  leader  of  Delhi. 

SARKAR,  NALINI  RANJAN  :  Prominent  Politician  and 
industrialist  of  Bengal.  Was  Minister  in  that  province  after 
partition.  Also  Member  of  Governor-General’s  Council  upto 
1942. 

SARMAH,  DEBESWAR.  :  Congress  leader  of  Assam. 
Dominion  Agent  in  Manipur.  President,  Assam  Provincial 
Congress  Committee. 

SAXENA,  MOHAN LAL  :  Congressman  from  the  United 
Provinces.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1948-50. 

SHAH,  SHANTILAL  H.  :  Founder  Member,  Indian 
National  Trade  Union  Congress.  In  charge  of  the  Congress 
Election  Office,  1945-47. 

SHANKAR,  VjDYA  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Private  Secre¬ 
tary  to  Sardar,  1946-50. 

SHARMA,  M.  S.  M.  :  Editor,  Daily  Gazette,  Karachi. 

SHASTRI,  HIRALAL  :  Congress  leader  of  Jaipur  State; 
Chief  Minister,  Rajasthan,  1949. 

SHASTRI,  LAL  BAHADUR  :  Prominent  Congressman  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Minister  in  the  State  Cabinet  after  1946. 

SHUKLA,  RAVI  SHANKAR  :  Premier,  Central  Provinces 
and  Berar  (later  Madhya  Pradesh)  from  1946  onwards. 

SINGH,  BALDEV  :  Prominent  Sikh  leader  of  the  Punjab. 
Defence  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet,  1947. 

SINGH,  DAL1P  :  Agent  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  State  for  a  short  period  in  1948. 
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SINGH,  KARAN  (Yuvraj  of  Kashmir)  :  Son  of  Maharaja 
Hari  Singh  of  Kashmir.  Became  Regent  in  1949.  Later  Minister 
in  Central  Cabinet. 

SINGH,  MAJOR-GENERAL  KULWANT  :  In  charge  of 
military  operations  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  1947. 

SINGH,  MAHARAJA  HARI  :  Maharaja  of  Jammu  & 
Kashmir. 

SINGH,  SWARAN  :  Prominent  Congress  Sikh  leader  of 
the  Punjab.  Minister  in  East  Punjab,  1947  onwards.  Later 
Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

SINGH,  MASTER  TARA  :  Akali  Sikh  leader  of  the 
Punjab.  Agitated  for  separate  State  for  the  Sikhs. 

SINGH,  TRILOKI  :  Congress  Member  of  the  Uttar 
Pradesh  Assembly,  1946.  Formed  Jan  Congress,  1950  and  was 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  1950-52. 

SINHA,  ANUGRAH  NARAIN  :  Finance  Minister,  Bihar 
1946.  Rival  of  Shri  Krishna  Sinha. 

SINHA,  SRI  KRISHNA  :  Congress  Premier  (Chief  Mini¬ 
ster  after  1950)  of  Bihar,  1946  onwards. 

SINHA,  SATYA  NARAIN  :  Prominent  Congressman  of 
Bihar.  Chief  whip  of  the  Congress  party  in  the  Central 
Legislature  and  Parliament.  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet.  Later 
Governor  of  Madhya  Pradesh. 

S1TARAMAYYA,  PATTABHI  :  Congress  leader  of 
Andhra  Pradesh.  Congress  President,  1948-50. 

SUBBARAYAN,  P.  :  Congress  leader  of  Madras;  Minister, 
1937-39  and  again  in  1947-48.  Later  Minister  in  Nehru’s 
Cabinet,  1957-62. 

SUHRAWARDY,  H.  SHAHEED  :  Muslim  League  poli¬ 
tician  of  Bengal.  Premier  of  the  Province  at  the  time  of 
partition. 

TANDON,  PURUSHOTTAMDAS  D.:  Leading  Congress¬ 
man  of  the  United  Provinces  (Uttar  Pradesh).  Elected  Congress 
President,  1950. 
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TIRTHA,  SWAMI  RAMANAND  :  Leader  of  the  freedom 
Movement  in  Hyderabad,  President  of  the  State  Congress 
till  1950. 

TRIVEDI,  C  M.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Governor  of 
East  Punjab  after  partition. 

TYAGI,  MAHAVIR  :  Congressman  from  the  United 
Provinces  (Uttar  Pradesh),  Minister  in  Nehru’s  Cabinet. 

VAZIRANI,  NIHCHALDAS  :  Advocate  of  Karachi. 
Sometime  Minister  in  Sind. 

VARMA,  MANIKYALAL  :  Chief  Minister,  Rajasthan 
Union  before  its  integration  with  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  Bikaner 
and  Jaisalmer  in  1949. 

VELLODI,  M.  K.  :  Indian  Civil  Service,  Chief  Minister, 
Hyderabad,  1949-52. 

VENKATACHAR,  C.  S.  :  Indian  Civil  Service.  Dewan  of 
Jodhpur,  1946-47.  Prime  Minister  of  Bikaner,  1948-49.  Later 
Secretary  to  Ministry  of  States. 

WAVELL,  LORD  •  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 
India,  1943-47. 
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CHAPTER  1 

HYDERABAD 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

Geographically  Hyderabad  was  the  heart  of  India.  One 
of  the  British  Residents  has  put  the  position  of  the  State  in 
a  nutshell: 

“Flung  almost  completely  across  the  Indian  peninsula, 
the  great  State  of  Hyderabad  holds  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  importance  both  from  the  political 
and  military  point  of  view.  In  an  emergency,  it  could 
practically  isolate  the  South  from  the  North.” 

In  the  situation  when  the  Razakars  held  sway  in  the  wave 
of  anti-Indian  activities,  Sardar  referred  to  the  State  as  “an 
ulcer  in  India's  abdomen."  He  was  fully  cognisant  of  its  stra¬ 
tegic  position. 

The  Hyderabad  State  provided  a  peculiar  problem  for 
Sardar.  The  character  of  the  State,  its  Ruler  and  its  Govern¬ 
ment  derived  from  certain  accidental  developments  in  the 
course  of  Indian  history.  Comprising  three  distinct  linguistic 
areas  (Telugu,  Marathi  and  Kanarese)  and  predominantly 
Hindu  in  the  composition  of  its  population,  Hyderabad  had 
as  its  Ruler  a  scion  of  one  of  the  generals  of  Emperor  Aura- 
ngzeb.  In  area  it  was  about  the  size  of  France;  at  the  time 
of  Indian  independence  it  had  a  population  of  sixteen  millions. 
The  Nizam  had  always  quixotic  notions  of  his  position  and 
used  to  chafe  under  the  reins  of  paramountcy  but  his  atte¬ 
mpts  to  get  even  a  big  measure  of  autonomy  and  his  old 
principality  of  Berar  had  received  a  big  rebuff  form  Reading, 
who  was  Viceroy  in  1926.  If  Hyderabad  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  State  in  India,  it  had  also  the  British  Resident  of  the 
highest  status,  occupying  the  biggest  Residency,  living  in  the 
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grandest  manner,  and  exercising  the  greatest  measure  of  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  administration  of  the  State.  The  Residents  of 
Hyderabad  had  a  history  and  tradition  of  being  well  looked 
after  and  also  of  looking  after  the  Nizam.  Progressively  the 
Nizam  was  building  up  Hyderabad  as  a  Muslim  State,  under 
his  own  personal  rule.  The  civil  service,  the  police  and  the 
army  were  all  practically  entirely  the  close  preserve  of  Mus¬ 
lims:  and,  in  the  Reforms  announced  in  1946,  a  Legislative 
Assembly  was  set  up  consisting  of  133  membets,  of  whom  76 
were  to  be  elected,  38  Muslims  and  38  Hindus  (In  the  total 
membership  there  were  actually  ten  more  Muslims  than  Hin¬ 
dus).  A  further  condition  was  added  that  a  candidate  to  be 
declared  elected  should  secure  51%  of  the  votes  of  his  own 
community.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  aggressively  communal 
proceedings  of  the  Nizam  had  the  tacit,  if  not  the  express, 
approval  of  the  Paramount  power.  A  former  Resident  of  Hy¬ 
derabad  has  gone  on  record  as  saying: 

“The  Nizam... in  present  conditions  (i.  e.  in  1947) 
can  make  no  constitutional  change  which  will  dimi¬ 
nish  the  past  privileges  of  the  Muslims  and  so  an¬ 
tagonise  the  Ittehad,  whose  members  in  the  past  have 
been  his  main  supporters;  while  nothing  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  him  to  do  will  go  far  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Hindus  and  so  gain  him  new  supporters 
in  place  of  those  forfeited  by  such  an  action.” 

The  most  fanatical  Muslim  organisation  Ittehad  (full 
name  Majliss-i-Ittehad-ul  Mussulmeen)  was  an  organisation 
established  in  1926:  its  objects  were  to  unite  the  Muslims  in  the 
State  in  support  of  the  Nizam  and  to  reduce  the  Hindu  majority 
by  conversion  to  Islam.  It  gradually  became  a  powerful  orga¬ 
nisation,  whose  main  objective  became  to  create  in  Hyderabad 
a  theocratic  and  totalitarian  State.  Kasim  Razvi,who  became 
the  leader  of  the  Ittehad  in  1944  organised  a  shock  brigade  in 
true  Nazi  style  called  the  Razakars,  with  military  drills  and 
parades  as  part  of  their  routine. 
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These  developments  could  not  but  have  their  repercussions 
among  the  Hindu  population.  Notwithstanding  the  tradition 
of  servility  of  the  general  population  to  the  Nizam  and  his 
Government,  the  Arya  Samajists  organised  a  movement  before 
the  Second  World  War  broke  out  and  even  such  a  liberal 
minded  statesman  as  Akbar  Hydari  (elder)  was  not  spared 
by  the  critics  of  the  Nizam's  rule.  Though  the  position  of  the 
Nizam  commanded  some  reverence,  his  personality  did  not  in¬ 
spire  any  respect  and  his  behaviour  and  attitudes,  particularly 
in  money  and  wealth  matters,  was  the  object  of  common  talk 
and  ridicule.  His  own  dynasty  was  divided  between  himself 
and  his  two  sons,  the  latter  having  dreams,  if  not  minds,  of 
their  own. 

Hyderabad  could  not  long  remain  away  from  the  main¬ 
stream  of  India's  National  life.  Shortly  after  provincial  autonomy 
was  introduced  in  the  Provinces,  a  State  Congress  was  organised 
in  the  State.  Its  modest  object  was  to  achieve  responsible 
Government  “under  the  aegis  of  HEH  the  Nizam  of  the  Asa- 
fia  dynasty”.  Naturally  the  organisers  of  the  State  Congress 
derived  their  inspiration  from  the  Congress  movement  in  Bri¬ 
tish  India  and  therefore  the  movement  evoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Nizam.  K.  M.  Munshi  records  that  the  Nizam's  Govern¬ 
ment  first  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  Congress  ",  and 
when  the  name  “National  Conference"  was  used,  they  obje¬ 
cted  to  the  adjective  “  National At  one  stage  a  ban  was 
imposed  on  the  organisation,  but  it  seems  to  have  survived 
it;  and,  in  a  resolution  passed  in  1946,  it  rejected  the  so- 
called  reforms  of  1946  and  asked  for  “rapid  and  long  strides 
in  the  direction  of  a  full-fledged  responsible  Government. " 
(i Sarder  Patel's  Correspondence ,  Vol.  7,  p.  9) 

This  in  brief  was  the  political  background  of  Hyderabad 
in  June  1947,  when  the  British  Government  announced  its 
intention  to  transfer  power  to  two  Dominion  Governments  in 
India  by  15  August  and  to  release  all  the  Indian  States  from 
the  obligations  of  paramountcy. 
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The  Nizam  was  one  of  those  Rulers  whose  immediate 
reaction  was  to  stay  independent.  He  had  visions  of  being  the 
head  of  an  independent  territory  enjoying  the  status  of  a  Do¬ 
minion,  like  India  or  Pakistan  or  Australia.  He  quite  over¬ 
looked  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy  that  no  Ruler  could  run  away 
from  the  Dominion  Government  which  was  his  neighbour  or  the 
subjects  for  whose  welfare  he  was  responsible.  Attlee  and  other 
Ministers  of  the  British  Government  had  also  already  made  it 
clear  that  withdrawal  of  Paramountcy  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  enjoyment  of  international  status,  and  that  the 
Indian  States  could  not  expect  international  status,  but  should 
on  the  other  hand  seek  accession  or  other  political  adjust¬ 
ment  with  the  neighbouring  Dominion.  The  Tory  party  under 
its  distinguished  leader  Winston  Churchill,  however,  supported 
his  claim  and  it  was  one  of  its  leading  lights,  Walter  Monck- 
ton,  whom  the  Nizam  employed  as  his  legal  advisor.  Monck- 
ton's  friendship  with  Mountbatten  was  certainly  a  great 
asset  to  the  Nizam  Discussions  with  the  Hyderabad  delega¬ 
tions  started  in  July  1947.  One  of  the  first  issues  which  the 
Nizam's  representatives  raised  with  Mountbatten,  who  had 
undertaken  the  negotiations  for  accession  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  India,  was  Dominion  Status  for  Hyderabad 
as  a  separate  State.  On  this  issue  Mountbatten  was  definite. 
The  British  Government  would  not.  agree  to  Dominion  Status 
for  Hyderabad  as  distinct  from  the  Indian  Dominion. 

There  was  another  issue  which  the  Nizam's  Government 
wished  to  raise  in  these  discussions  and  it  related  to  the 
position  of  Berar.  Berar  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  as  far  back  as  1852,  and  since  1937  was  being 
administered  as  part  of  the  British  Indian  Central  Provinces. 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  Nizam  that  there  was  no  question  of 
giving  it  back  to  the  Nizam,  especially  because  it  was  clear 
that  if  a  referendum  was  held  the  people  of  Berar  would  in 
all  probability  be  in  favour  of  not  disturbing  the  existing 
arrangements.  The  Nizam's  Government  seem  to  have  realised 
the  futility  of  further  discussions  on  the  Berar  issue  and  it 
was  not  raised  seriously  again. 
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The  main  question  however  was  accession  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  three  subjects  of  Defence,  External  Affairs  and  Commu¬ 
nications.  Sardar  was  definite  and  clear :  he  wanted  Hyderabad 
to  execute  an  Instrument  of  Accession  in  the  same  form  as 
other  States.  The  only  concession  he  would  allow  to  Hyderabad 
was  to  agree  to  submit  the  issues  of  accession  to  be  decided  by 
the  people  of  Hyderabad  (Serial  No.  7).  But  the  Nizam  would 
not  agree;  the  Nizam  and  his  Ittehad  were  equally  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  accession,  that  Hyderabad  should  be 
independent  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Muslim  coterie  around  him.  So  delegations  from  Hyderabad 
came,  discussed  with  Mounbatten  and  returned,  each  side 
adhering  to  its  point  of  view.  However,  Mountbatten  throu¬ 
ghout  strove  for  compromise  in  his  usual  manner— tactical 
withdrawal  from  one  position  to  another  if  it  proved  untenable 
and  selecting  another  point  of  some  vantage.  In  the  process 
the  original  stand  of  the  Indian  leaders  got  considerably  diluted. 
The  cause  of  India  would  have  been  lost  if  the  Nizam  had 
accepted  the  various  formulae  Mountbatten  evolved.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  Nizam  was  obdurate  and  intransigent. 

Meanwhile  internal  developments  in  Hyderabad  were  caus¬ 
ing  concern.  One  was  the  increasing  stridency  of  the  Razakars. 
The  negotiating  team  which  the  Nizam  selected  for  talks  with 
the  Government  of  India  and  Mountbatten  included  as  its  more 
important  members  the  Nawab  of  Chhatari,  Walter  Monckton 
(an  old  friend  of  Mountbatten)  and  later  Sultan  Ahmed.  They 
were  seasoned  men  of  affairs,  moderate  in  their  outlook  and 
realistic  in  their  approach  but  bound  in  a  large  measure  to  plead 
for  Hyderabad.  Other  members  of  Hyderabad  State  Council  were 
included  in  the  Delegation  but  these  three  were  the  principal 
negotiators.  By  October  1947  there  was  a  big  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  of  India,  largely  at  the  insistence 
of  Mountbatten.  In  an  effort  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price 
that  would  not  be  extremely  unreasonable,  Sardar  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  agreed  that,  provided  he  was  satisfied  with  its  precise 
terms,  he  would  give  in  and  accept  a  standstill  agreement  in 
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place  of  accession.  There  followed  further  hectic  discussions 
with  the  Hyderabad  Delegation,  and  eventually  by  22  Oct.  19- 
47,  an  agreed  draft  of  an  agreement  and  Collateral  letters  were 
hammered  out.  These  were  adopted  by  the  Hyderabad  State 
Council  and  approved  by  the  Nizam;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  Ittehad  had  collected  a  mob  of  some  30,000  or  so  who 
collected  round  the  house  of  Monckton,  Chhatari  and  Sultan 
Ahmed,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Delhi. 
The  Nizam  then  had  a  meeting  with  Kasim  Razvi  who  evid¬ 
ently  attacked  the  proposed  agreement.  The  Nizam's  attitude 
was  resented  by  the  three  senior  advisors  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  all  resigned;  in  fact  the  Nizam's  decision  at  the 
moment  was  to  threaten  India  that  if  negotiations  broke  down, 
he  would  conclude  an  agreement  with  Pakistan.  Apparently 
cooler  reflection  prevailed,  because  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time  he  sent  a  new  Delegation  which  did  quite  a  bit 
of  haggling.  Mountbatten  was  firm  however;  as  for  Sardar 
himself  he  was  against  even  talking  to  them  and  said  that 
the  decent  course  was  to  send  them  back  to  Hyderabad  by  the 
same  plane  by  which  they  arrived.  Eventually  a  standstill  ag¬ 
reement  (Serial  No.  52)  was  signed,  and  collateral  letters  exch¬ 
anged.  The  agreement  was  simple  in  its  content.  The  opera¬ 
tive  portion  of  it  said: 

“All  agreements  and  administrative  arrangements  as  to 
matters  of  common  concern  including  External  Affa¬ 
irs,  Defence  and  Communications  which  were  existing 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Nizam  immediately  be¬ 
fore  15  August  1947  shall,  in  so  far  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate,  continue  as  between  the  Dominion  of  India 
(or  any  part  thereof)  and  the  Nizam.” 

The  agreement  was  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  but 
envisaged  a  final  agreement  “as  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
relationship’'  between  Hyderabad  and  India. 

The  Agreement  did  not  produce  what  was  expected  of  it, 
a  temporary  normalisation  of  relation  and  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  permanent  agreement.  Conditions  in  the  State 
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clearly  did  not  encourage  the  hope  that  it  would  settle  down 
to  normal  conditions.  The  able  and  wise  Ministers  —  Sultan 
Ahmed  and  Chhatari  had  left;  and  the  President  of  the  cou¬ 
ncil  (corresponding  to  Prime  Minister)  now  was  MirLaikAli, 
virtually  a  nominee  of  the  Razakars.  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha, 
leader  of  the  State  Congress,  agitating  for  a  measure  of  res¬ 
ponsible  Government,  was  in  prison.  It  was  clearly  a  situation 
which  could  not  continue  long.  K.  M.  Munshi  who  had  been 
posted  as  India's  Agent-General,  reported  from  Hyderabad 
increasing  oppression  of  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  mili¬ 
tant  minority.  The  Hyderabad  Government  soon  started  taking 
several  anti-Dominion  measures.  The  responsible  Members  of 
Government  were  in  communication  with  Pakistan.  This  was 
in  continuation  of  the  contacts  that  had  been  established  with 
the  leading  lights  of  Pakistan,  Jinnah  included,  before  parti¬ 
tion.  Their  negotiations  in  Czechoslovakia  for  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  1947  was  not  successful;  but  the 
import  of  military  hardware  by  air  through  Pakistan  continued. 
The  Hyderabad  Government  banned  the  use  of  Indian  Curr¬ 
ency  in  the  State  and  imposed  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
precious  metals  from  Hyderabad  to  India.  They  transferred 
Indian  securities  worth  200  million  rupees  to  Pakistan.  The 
Government  of  India  drew  the  attention  of  Liaquat  Ali  to  all 
these  actions  and  in  March  1948  made  a  formal  request  that 
Pakistan  take  remedial  action.  The  most  serious  consequence 
of  the  freedom  given  to  the  Ittehad  was  that  constant  clashes 
with  armed  bands  of  Razakars  became  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  border  areas  between  the  State  and  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

In  March  1948  the  Nizam  recalled  Monckton  and  series 
of  new  discussions  started.  Sardar  was  clear  in  his  mind  that 
the  termination  of  one  man  rule  and  the  introduction  of  full 
responsible  government  was  the  only  solution  for  Hyderabad. 
Mountbatten  and  the  Government  pinned  down  the  new  dis¬ 
cussions  to  two  major  issues — the  issue  of  accession  and  the 
issue  of  responsible  Government  in  the  State.  The  Government 
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of  India  did  its  utmost  to  meet  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Nizam.  In  fact,  by  June  i 948,  the  Nizam/s  representatives 
had  reached  a  settlement  providing  for  an  interim  and  a  long¬ 
term  settlement.  The  interim  settlement  provided  that  Hydera¬ 
bad  would  co-operate  with  the  Dominion  of  India  in  Defe¬ 
nce,  External  Affairs  and  Communications  and  enact  such 
laws  as  the  Government  of  India  considered  necessary. 
Hyderabad  was  allowed  to  maintain  its  army,  but  a  maximum 
strength  was  prescribed.  And  the  State  would  not  have  separate 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Dominion  or  foreign  countries. 
The  Razakars  were  to  be  disbanded  and  the  Nizam  was  to 
reconstruct  his  Council  by  adding  representatives  of  all  political 
parties,  and  to  set  up  a  Constituent  Assembly.  However,  the 
composition  of  the  Council  was  heavily  weighted  in  favour  of 
the  Muslims  and  Scheduled  Castes.  In  a  dramatic  rush  to 
Dehra  Dun  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  India,  Mount- 
batten  managed  to  secure  Sardar’s  consent  to  these  proposals, 
Sardar  took  a  grave  risk.  He  was  opposed  to  the  special 
position  of  the  State,  but  he  agreed,  hoping  that  the  Nizam 
would  refuse.  This  hope  proved  to  be  well  founded.  Thus, 
when  Mountbatten  left  India  on  21  June  1948  all  his  enthusi- 

i 

astic  effort  to  arrive  at  a  workable  solution  had  come  to  nou¬ 
ght  through  the  intransigence  of  the  Nizam  and  his  Razakars; 
and,  though  Nehru  said  that  it  was  open  to  the  Nizam  to 
accept  these  proposals  any  time  he  chose,  Sardar’s  mind  was 
definitely  made  up.  There  was  to  be  no  more  any  concessions 
to  Hyderabad,  and  it  would  have  to  accede  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  Indian  States.  At  a  public  meeting  soon  after, 
he  announced  that  Mountbatten's  proposals  had  gone  with  him. 
Writing  on  21  June  1948  to  N.  V.  Gadgil,  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  said  (Serial  No.  68)  : 

“There  should  be  no  vacillation;  and  the  more  public 
the  action  the  greater  effect  it  will  have  on  the  morale 
of  our  people  both  here  and  in  Hyderabad  and  will 
convince  our  opponents  that  we  mean  business.  We 
should  therefore  go  ahead  with  determination  and 
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vigour  in  applying  the  economic  sanctions  as  well  as 
in  dealing  effectively  with  border  and  other  incidents. 
There  should  be  no  lack  of  definiteness  or  strength 
about  our  actions.  If  even  now  we  relax,  we  shall  not 
only  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  country,  but  would 
be  digging  our  own  grave.  About  this  I  am  quite 
clear,  We  should  also  put  our  military  in  a  state  of 
preparedness  for  all  eventualities.  It  is  no  use  taking 
a  complacent  attitude  on  these  questions.” 

The  period  of  eleven  weeks  following  Mountbatten‘s  de¬ 
parture  witnessed  a  continuation  and  intensification  of  tensions 
between  the  Nizam  Government  and  the  Dominion  of  India. 
The  process  of  transfer  of  power  in  British  India  had  aroused 
tremendous  popular  enthusiasm  and  would  by  itself  have  been 
sufficient  to  provide  inspiration  to  the  people  of  Hyderabad.  The 
militant  governing  Junta  in  Hyderabad,  really  led  by  the  Ittehad 
and  its  Kazakars,  had  therefore  to  face  a  rising  wave  of  de¬ 
mocratic  sentiment  from  the  people  of  the  State.  The  situation 
was  worsened  by  border  incidents,  especially  on  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  borders.  Sardar  made  a  reference  to  the  situation 
in  his  speech  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Legislative): 

“There  are  forces  at  work  which  are  determined  not 
to  allow  any  agreement  to  be  reached  between  Hyd¬ 
erabad  and  the  Indian  Union,  and  which  have 
progressively  gained  strength  in  Hyderabad  and  seen 
now  completely  to  control  the  Government  of  the 
State.  Irregular  armies  are  allowed  to  grow  up;  arms 
and  ammunitions  are  being  smuggled  in  from  abroad, 
a  process  in  which  foreign  adventurers  are  taking  a 
prominent  part.  The  private  armies  have  become  more 
and  more  aggressive  and  brutal  and  have  established 
a  reign  of  terror.  The  repercussions  of  this  on  the 
border  areas  of  the  Union,  and  in  India  generally 
have  created  a  far  more  serious  problem  than 
even  the  State  of  political  uncertainty. ..  .In  this 
provocative  campaign  of  violence  conducted  by  the 
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Razakars,  71  villages  have  been  attacked  in  the  State, 
140  incursions  have  occurred  into  our  territory,  325 
persons  have  been  killed,  12  trains  attacked  and  a  crore 
and  a  half  worth  of  property  looted. . ..  The  House  will 
agree  that  we  cannot  permit  such  atrocities  to  continue 
to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity.  I  feel  very  poignantly 
that  it  would  be  a  sad  contradiction  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  pledged  our¬ 
selves.  ..  to  launch  on  anything  like  armed  intervention 
but  our  enemies  seem  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  this  ideological  difficulty  of  ours.  We  cannot  let  our 
attachment  to  peace  ruin  the  future  of  India.. ..  We 
have  been  patient  and  forbearing.” 

Meanwhile  the  Hyderabad  Government  for  its  part,  made 
ccunter-allegations  against  the  Government  of  India— allegations 
of  an  economic  blockade  and  violations  of  Hyderabad  territory 
by  Indian  troops.  It  even  went  to  the  length  of  making  a 
complaint  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sardar  by  this  time  had  realised  that  a  conflict  was  inevi¬ 
table  and  authorised  preparations  for  administrative  support 
being  given.  This  he  did  through  informal  discussions  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  neighbouring  Provinces.  Eventually  he 
forced  through  the  Defence  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  a 
decision  to  launch  a  police  action,  much  to  the  dislike  of  the 
then  British  Chief  of  the  Army  who  gave  out  that  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  army  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack  and  that  some  forces 
were  ready  in  Pakistan  to  act  on  Hyderabad’s  behalf.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  Hyderabad  would  be  able  under  the 
efficient  command  of  El.  Edroos  to  resist  for  some  months. 

The  situation  in  Hyderabad  continued  to  deteriorate.  No 
alternative  course  thus  remained  open  to  the  Governmet  of 
India  and  on  13  September  1948  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops 
marched  in.  Their  progress  was  swift.  On  17  September  the  State 
Council  resigned.  The  Nizam  surrendered  and  agreed  to  dis¬ 
band  Razakars  and  accept  any  other  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Government  of  India.  The  Commander  of  the  Indian  forces, 
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Major-General  J.  N.  Chaudhury,  took  charge  as  Military 
Governor  on  18  September.  The  Military  Governor  was  given  a 
Council  consisting  of  two  senior  officers  from  Bombay  and  two 
officers  (one  retired)  of  the  Hyderabad  State  who  had  good 
standing  in  popular  opinion  in  the  State.  This  set-up,  under 
the  direction  of  the  States  Ministry  and  Sardar,  started  energe¬ 
tically  to  tackle  the  colossal  problems  of  the  State.  They  were 
assisted  by  the  deputation  of  a  number  of  officers  at  the 
Secretariat  and  district  level  from  the  Provinces,  and  Sardar 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  then  abroad, 
within  a  month  that  the  administration  of  the  Military 
Governor  was  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Muslim 
minority  as  well  as  the  Hindu  majority  and  restore  law  and 
order. 

The  immediate  problems  requiring  attention  in  Hyderabad 
were  many.  The  entire  administrative  machinery  had  broken 
down  under  the  previous  regime  and  had  to  be  set  up 
afresh— particularly  in  the  districts.  Law  and  order  had  to  be 
re-established  and  acts  of  terrorism  controlled.  The  Razakars 
had  to  be  rounded  up  and  disbanded  and  the  Communists 
who  had  in  the  prevailing  confusion  let  loose  a  reign  of  terror 
had  to  be  contained.  Violent  elements  among  the  majority 
community  had  to  be  curbed  from  acts  of  revenge.  The  fina¬ 
nces  of  the  State  were  in  utter  confusion  and  had  to  be  reha¬ 
bilitated.  The  progress  made  by  June  1949  was  summed  up 
by  Sardar  himself : 

“...the  administration  has  restored  Law  and  Order 
over  the  whole  of  Hyderabad  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  area  in  Nalgonda  and  Warangal  districts. 
It  is  well  on  the  way  to  solving  the  jagirdari  problem. 
The  work  of  re-organisation  of  the  civil  service  and 
police  is  in  progress.  The  dearth  of  suitable  material 
inside  the  State  is  notorious,  particularly  in  regard 
to  police,  but  the  administration  is  doing  the  best  it 
can.  The  economy  of  the  State  is  being  put  on  a 
sound  basis.  Its  administrative  structure  is  being 
overhauled.  Brisk  preparations  are  going  on  for  the 
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conduct  of  elections.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  handicaps  under  which  the  present  administration 
has  been  functioning,  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  it 
a  bad  record.”  (Serial  No  89) 

In  the  meantime  Sardar  had  also  been  paying  attention 
to  the  establishment  and  proper  functioning  of  a  stable  popu¬ 
lar  party,  in  preparation  for  a  democratic  government.  At  the 
time  of  the  police  action  the  State  Congress  had  in  its  ranks 
“a  considerable  section  of  men  who  had  taken  to  crime  not 
entirely  without  mixed  motives.  To  add  to  this,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  itself  was  hopelessly  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
virtually  trying  to  strangle  the  other.”  Sardar  therefore  advis¬ 
ed  the  State  Congress  president  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha  to 
create  unity,  to  spread  the  roots  of  his  organisation,  and  to 
win  over  the  Muslims  so  that  the  organisation  could  be  broad 
based  and  non-communal.  The  division  among  the  Congress 
was  very  deep  indeed.  Munshi  records  that  shortly  after  the 
police  action  he  asked  Ramanand  Tirtha  to 

“bring  both  groups  in  the  Congress,  one  led  by  him 
and  the  other  by  Rarnachar  and  Ramakrishna  Rao, 
together  so  that  Hyderabad  might  prosper.  This  cost 
me  his  friendship.  He  went  to  Hyderabad  and  expelled 
about  500  Congressmen  of  the  Ramachar-Ramakrishna 
Rao  group." 

So  it  was  uphill  work  to  bring  about  order  and  unity. 
Sardar  was  able  to  bring  about  the  merger  of  the  two  groups 
in  February  1949;  but  mutual  bickerings  continued  and  in 
October  1949,  we  find  Sardar  castigating  the  leaders  of  both 
factions  for  “clash  of  personalities,  irresponsible  behaviour  and 
mutual  bickerings,  which  have  lowered  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.”  (Serial  No.  90) 

Sardar  of  course  was  given  to  the  habit  of  speaking  his 
mind  candidly  and  without  any  reserve.  Sufficient  cohesion  had 
been  achieved  by  1950  to  associate  four  representatives  of  the 
State  Congress  with  the  Government  of  Hyderabad.  In  the 
meantime  the  Nizam  had  issued  a  Proclamation  accepting  the 
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Indian  Constitution.  On  the  Constitution  coming  into  force 
on  the  26  January  1950,  Hyderabad  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  Indian  Union  and  in  February  1952  it  held  the  first 
general  election  based  on  adult  franchise,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Sardar’s  dream  of  full  integration  of 
the  State  into  Indian  polity  and  its  complete  democratisation 
had  thus  been  fulfilled.  It  was,  however,  a  tragic  irony  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  for  he  had  gone  to  his  creator 
on  15  December  1950. 

The  largest  single  collection  in  these  papers  consists  of 
the  messages  which  Shri  Aravamudha  Ayyaogar,  a  Member  of 
the  Nizam’s  Council  sent  to  Shri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar.  He 
was  a  very  valuable  source  of  information  during  those  critical 
days  when  intelligence  from  inside  Hyderabad  was  not  easy 
to  obtain  particularly  from  such  a  close  source  as  the  Council 
of  the  Nizam.  The  services  which  Aravamudha  Ayyangai 
rendered  to  India  at  that  time  out  of  patriotic  motives,  are 
worthy  of  recognition.  Sardar  utilised  the  information  conveyed 
by  him  to  the  largest  extent  possible. 

The  next  reliable  source  of  information  was  our  Agent- 
General  K.  M.  Munshi.  Munshi  had  a  flair  for  description.  He 
had  also  an  advocate’s  capacity  to  analyse  facts  and 
figures  and  present  them  in  a  logical  form.  He  had  also 
organised  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  State. 
He  maintained  very  close  relations  with  members  of  the  State 
Congress.  As  Agent-General  he  had  to  undergo  considerable 
hardship.  He  was  isolated;  he  was  spied  upon;  he  was  looked 
down  upon  by  the  large  number  of  Muslims  of  Hyderabad 
as  a  foreigner.  Nizam  in  one  of  his  telegrams  to  Monckton 
has  called  him  a  “notorious  character”  and  a  “dignified 
blackguard  ”,  although  subsequently  he  regarded  him  as  a 
friend  after  he  appeared  on  the  Hyderabad  radio  with  him 
after  the  police  action — a  concession  by  Munshi  for  which  he 
was  much  criticised.  The  Nizam  disowned  his  responsibility 
for  the  events  when  he  talked  to  Sardar  and  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  From  the  telegrams  and 
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messages  he  sent  to  Monckton  and  even  to  Mountbatten  it  is 
clear  that  the  Nizam  was  acting  on  his  own  as  well.  It  is 
also  clear  that  Monckton  advised  him  to  wait  for  develop¬ 
ments  over  Junagadh  and  Kashmir,  and  that  the  Nizam 
was  using  Monckton  in  order  to  persuade  Mountbatten  to  the 
course  that  Monckton  and  Nizam  had  settled  between  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  fortunate  for  India  that  the  Nizam  proved  to  be 
his  own  enemy  and  did  not  accept  the  compromise  proposals 
which  from  time  to  time  Lord  Mountbatten  through  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  Monckton  evolved.  Destiny  thus  was  playing  its 
game  in  India’s  favour. 

On  the  question  of  Indo-British  friendship  Sardar's  letter 
to  Arthur  Henderson  (serial  No.  71)  who  was  then  Under 
Secretary-  of  State  for  India  is  quite  tranic  and  give  a  clue  to 
the  innermost  working  of  his  mind.  Just  as  Sardar  had  made 
his  attitude  towards  Kashmir  the  touchstone  of  Muslim  loyalty 
to  India,  similarly  he  made  Kashmir,  Junagadh  and  Hyderabad 
the  touchstone  of  British  sentiments  towards  India. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  letters  in  the  collection 
of  papers  regarding  Hyderabad  is  Shaheed  Suhrawardy’s  letter 
to  Sardar  dated  21  September  1948,  after  the  police  action  had 
been  successfully  completed.  In  particular  it  is  significant  that  he 
pays  a  tribute  to  Sardar  for  the  determination  and  the  steps 
he  took  in  Delhi  to  suppress  communal  violence  and  to  the 
correct  lead  and  guidance  which  his  statements  gave  to  the 
people  as  well  as  the  final  blow  which  their  statements  gave 
to  the  sentiments  of  distrust,  panic  and  hatred,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  would  have 
certainly  led  to  a  general  massacre  of  Muslims.  It  is  also 
significant  that  a  person  of  the  position  of  Akbar  Hydari 
( who  was  Governor  of  Assam )  and  whose  father  was  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Hyderabad  should  have  advised  at  the  time 

that  the  Nizam  and  his  family  should  be  removed  from  the 
governance  of  Hyderabad;  he  seemed  to  believe  in  the  State 
breaking  up  into  three  constituent  parts  :  Telengana  going  to 
Andhra,  Marathawada  to  Maharashtra  and  Kannada  to 
Bombay  or  to  a  Canarese  province  which  might  be  formed. 
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Another  significant  reference  in  the  correspondence  is  in 
the  letter  that  Walter  Monckton  wrote  to  Nehru  on  4  October 
1948  in  which  he  makes  it  clear  that  Nehru  was  not  anxious 
to  take  the  action  at  all  and  how  hard  he  struggled  to  avoid 
it.  He  also  could  not  avoid  confessing  his  own  feeling  that 
the  action  might  result  in  large-scale  communal  troubles,  a 
prognostication  which  did  not  prove  correct. 

Another  matter  which  deserves  notice  is  Sardar’s  treatment 
of  the  Nizam  after  Police  Action.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
correspondence  earlier  had  shown  conclusively  that  he  was  not 
only  not  free  from  blame  but  positively  blame-worthy,  Sardar 
refused  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  that  was  put  on  him  to 
remove  the  Nizam  and  his  dynasty.  On  this  question  he  was 
in  full  agreement  with  Nehru  and  not  only  did  he  continue 
the  dynasty  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  when  he  met  the 
Nizam  to  be  courteous  and  forthcoming  and  to  ensure  that 
no  item  in  the  protocol  gave  the  public  a  cause  for  suspicion 
that  the  Nizam  was  persona  non  grata .  That  is  why  he 
followed  the  British  tradition,  without  any  promptings  from 
anybody,  to  pay  his  courtesy  call  first  to  the  Nizam  and  to 
receive  the  Nizam  on  a  return  call.  His  letter  to  the  Nizam 
dated  4  March  1949  on  his  return  to  Delhi  contains  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Nizam  and  reflects 
Sardar’s  own  attitude  on  the  errors  of  Nizam’s  ways. 

One  of  the  problems  that  Sardar  had  to  deal  with  was 
the  access  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu  to  Nehru  and  Nehru’s  taking  up  matters  with  Sardar 
at  their  instance.  Sardar’s  letter  dated  5  June  1949  gives  an 
idea  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  face  from  these  sources. 
Sarojini  Naidu’s  son,  Jaisurya  and  daughter  Padmaja  Naidu 
took  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  Hyderabad  matters, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  communists  and  the  Muslim 
nobility.  The  letter  which  Sardar  wrote  to  Pandit  Nehru  on  15 
June  1949  and  again  on  13  October  1950  effectively  dispose 
of  the  causes  that  were  sponsored  by  these  two  worthy 
citizens  of  Hyderabad  and  India. 


s.c.s.  2-02 


SELECT  CORRESPONDENCE 

1.  HYDERABAD  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS  ANNO¬ 
UNCED  ON  21  JULY  1946.  EXTRACT  FROM  A  NOTE 
SENT  TO  SARDAR  BY  SWAMI  RAMANAND  TIRTHA 

ON  23-7-1946 

*  *  * 

At  last  the  Government  announced  constitutional  reforms 
on  19-7-1939.  To  nationalist  opinion  these  reforms  were 
entirely  reactionary.  Muslims  were  granted  a  parity  which  was 
totally  unjustifiable.  Jinnah  was  brought  into  the  picture.  He 
was  called  to  Hyderabad  and  he  gave  support  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  solicited  Muslims  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Other  political  parties,  however,  condemned  these  reforms 
to  boycott  them. 

These  reforms  raised  the  total  strength  of  the  House  from 
85  to  132  with  a  provision  for  76  elected  seats.  Franchise  was 
limited  by  property  ownership  of  Rs.  100  a  year.  The  basic 
conception  presented  by  the  Reforms  Committee  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  was  that  the  ruler  was  both  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  State  and  the  embodiment  of  his 
people’s  sovereignty. 

The  reforms  of  1946  had  the  same  framework  with  certain 
modifications.  There  was  hardly  any  change  with  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  House,  its  elected  representation,  as 
also  on  the  question  of  parity. 

Subjects  relating  to  Berar,  military  and  the  armed  forces, 
police,  criminal  investigation,  State  language,  political  charges 
and  public  debt,  State  charity  and  of  foreign  relation  etc.,  were 
entirely  kept  out  of  the  purview  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Assembly  had  no  power  to  vote  on  demand  for 
grants  over  these  subjects.  It  could  only  move  specific  resolu- 
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tions  relating  to  major  or  minor  heads  of  expenditure.  But 
these  resolutions  were  not  binding  on  the  Executive.  One  of  the 
strange  features  of  the  Constitution  was  that  only  a  Govern¬ 
ment  member  was  entitled  to  move  a  Bill  on  subjects  like  State 
railways,  telegraphs,  constitution  of  courts,  insurance,  banking, 
monopolies,  local  government,  currency,  coinage,  taxation,  land 
revenue,  settlement  fees,  duties  and  censorship  etc.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  could  move  bills  only  in  respect  of  education  and 
that  too  for  a  limited  purpose. 

SOME  OPINIONS 

Jawaharlal  Nehru: 

“The  new  Hyderabad  reforms  are  fantastic  and  absurd 
and  (are)  evidently  a  means  to  perpetuate  the  backward  and 
feudal  character  of  the  regime.” 

Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya: 

“The  recent  reforms  introduced  in  Hyderabad  State 
reminds  one  of  a  political  Rip  Van  Winkle  overlooking  the 
progress  of  half  a  century  in  the  civilised  world.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  STANDING  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  HYDERABAD  STATE  CONGRESS 

...The  sovereignty  of  the  people  must  be  recognised,  the 
people  must  be  accorded  the  right  to  frame  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  as  an  integral  unit  of  the  Free  Indian  Union  in 
which  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  shall  be  incor¬ 
porated  thereby  creating  a  sound  basis  for  a  democratic, 
peaceful  and  prosperous  life  free  from  misery  and  exploitation. 
The  Constitution  should  provide  for  responsible  government 
under  the  aegies  of  HEH  the  Nizam  and  a  legislature  elected 
on  adult  franchise  and  enjoying  full  powers.  Similarly  the 
State’s  representatives  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  must  be 
elected  by  the  people  on  a  population  basis. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  the  Standing 
Council  rejects  the  reforms  scheme  in  its  entirety  and  demands 
its  forthwith  withdrawal.  It  directs  its  Working  Committee  to 
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work  out  a  plan  of  action  to  oppose  its  introduction  and  for 
asserting  the  aforesaid  basic  democratic  rights. 

The  Standing  Council  desires  to  impress  the  people  the 
need  to  assess  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  their  non- 
communal  and  national  character.  They  are  as  fundamental 
and  vital  for  every  citizen  of  the  State  as  they  are  urgent, 
when  India  is  on  the  threshold  of  laying  down  the  foundation 
of  her  future.  It  therefore  calls  upon  the  people  to  boycott 
the  reforms  and  establish  their  rights  through  struggle  and 
sacrifice  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Congress.  The 
Council  desires  further  to  impress  upon  all  concerned  that  the 
action  contemplated  by  the  State  Congress  shall  be  organisa¬ 
tionally  independent  of  any  movements  already  started  or 
that  may  be  started  in  future. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WORKING  COMMITTEE 

The  Congress  Working  Committee,  before  concluding  its 
session  on  Tuesday  evening,  passed  a  resolution  on  the 
constitutional  reforms  in  Hyderabad  State. 

The  resolution  reads :  “The  Working  Committee  have 
considered  the  proposed  constitutional  changes  which  have 
been  recently  announced  in  Hyderabad  State.  These  proposals 
are  wrongly  conceived,  limited  in  scope  and  full  of  checks  and 
reservations  and  are  apparently  intended  not  to  introduce  any 
measure  of  freedom  for  the  people  but  to  preserve  the  privi¬ 
leged  and  vested  interest  and  perpetuate  feudal  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  State.  They  would  have  been  objectionable 
at  any  time,  as  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based  are 
opposed  to  all  canons  of  justice  and  democracy.  At  a  time 
when  India  is  on  the  eve  of  independence,  they  are  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  minimum  demands  of  the  situation 
and  cannot  be  fitted  in  with  any  Constitution  for  a  free 
India  which  may  be  evolved  in  the  near  future.  The  Commi¬ 
ttee  regret  that  the  premier  State  of  India  should  be  backward 
politically,  economically  and  in  regard  to  essential  civil  liber- 
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ties,  and  averse  to  progressive  change  rapidly  towards  respon¬ 
sible  government  as  autonomous  parts  of  an  Independent 
India. 

“The  Committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  these 
proposed  changes  will,  if  given  effect  to,  retard  progress 
towards  freedom  and  the  new  ‘Ain’  should  be  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  a  Constitution  drawn  up  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  people. 

“The  Committee  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  executive 
of  the  State  Congress  to  reject  this  new  scheme  and  not  to 
participate  in  it.” 


2.  SARDAR  TO  SWAM!  RAMANAND  TIRTHA. 
DATED  15  AUGUST  1946 

I  had  received  your  letter  of  23  July  with  its  enclosure. 
You  must  have  seen  the  Working  Committee’s  resolution  on 
the  reforms  scheme  announced  by  the  Hyderabad  Government. 
We  have  approved  of  your  action  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  State  to  effectively  boycott 
the  reforms  announced. 


3.  K.M.  PANIKKAR  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  19  MAY  1947 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  very  serious  and  extr¬ 
emely  dangerous  intrigue  which  is  taking  place.  You  know 
that  in  CP  there  is  a  large  Hindu  State  named  Bastar  which 
is  enormous  in  area  and  extremely  rich  in  resources,  especially 
iron  ore.  This  State  is  almost  next  door  to  the  Nizam’s  State 
and  is  now  under  an  Administrator.  Recently  the  Nizam’s 
Government  has  been  given  a  mining  lease  in  this  State  by 
this  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Political  Depart¬ 
ment.  Also,  what  is  more  strange,  the  Central  Government 
has  given  them — in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Railway 
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Board — a  right  of  extending  the  Nizam’s  railways  to  Bastar. 
In  fact,  this  ancient  Hindu  State  of  15,000  sq.  miles,  rich  in 
mineral  deposits,  has  been  handed  over — during  a  minority — to 
the  Nizam.  It  is  a  part  of  the  dangerous  intrigue  to  strengthen 
the  Nizam  in  every  possible  way,  e.  g.,  by  the  sale  of  the 
Bren  gun  factory. 

The  Bastar  case  deserves  your  attention.  The  present 
Revenue  Minister  of  Hyderabad,  Grigson  (ICS),  was  once  an 
Administrator  of  Bastar  and  he  is  the  main  agent  of  the  new 
Asaf  Jahi  imperialism.  You  can  take  it  up  by  asking  Matthai 
to  show  you  the  file  regarding  the  railway  connection,  unless 
you  want  to  attack  the  question  straight  by  asking  the  Political 
Department  about  it.  This  intrigue  with  the  Nizam  has  to  be 
scotched,  otherwise  the  whole  of  Hindustan  will  be  undermined. 


4.  SARDAR  TO  K.M.  PANIKKAR,  DATED  23  MAY  1947 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant. 

I  spoke  to  Corfield  about  Bastar  just  before  he  left  for 
England  and  he  was  trying  to  defend  his  part  in  this  affair. 
I  came  to  know  about  the  lease  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  at  what  stage  actually  the  matter  stands. 
I  understood  from  Corfield  that  the  matter  was  not  finalised 
so  far  as  the  Goverment  of  India  was  concerned,  and  perhaps 
the  Works,  Mines  and  Power  Department  will  have  a  say  in 
the  matter.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the  Member  in  charge 
about  it.  Anyway,  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe. 

I  hope  you  are  doing  well.  I  am  returning  to  Delhi  on 
the  28th  morning. 


5.  RAVI  SHANKAR  SHUKLA  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  21  JULY  1947 


I  spoke  to  you  today  after  the  Assembly  meeting  about 
the  taking  over  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  licensees 
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in  my  province  and  not  returning  them  to  the  Muslims  till 
their  position  became  definite  and  clear.  You  approved  of  the 
action  taken.  I  placed  before  you  the  main  points.  I  am  now 
writing  to  you  in  detail  so  that,  if  necessary,  you  may  be  able 
to  give  further  direction. 

The  circumstances  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Berar 
and  also  of  other  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  in  short 
described  in  the  letter  of  Pandit  Mishra  (not  printed).  It  is 
certain  that  if  either  by  order  of  the  Nizam  or  by  his 
connivance  the  goondas  of  Hyderabad  State  create  trouble  in 
Berar  or  in  the  border  district  of  Chanda,  the  Muslims  with¬ 
in  my  province  will  also  create  trouble.  It  is  also  quite 
evident  that  the  Muslims  of  CP  *  and  especially  of  Berar  not 
only  have  sympathy  with  the  Nizam  but  they  would  even  render 
every  help  to  the  Nizam  so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  some  time  before  I  left  for  Delhi  I  had 
issued  orders  that  all  Hindu  and  Muslim  licence-holders, 
except  Government  servants  and  exemptees,  should  deposit 
their  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  nearest  police  station  house.  - 
It  was  stated  in  the  order  that  this  was  only  a  temporary 
measure  taken  to  meet  an  emergent  situation.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  taken  away  both 
•from  the  Hindus  and  Muslims,  the  Hindus  of  the  Berar  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  inasmuch  as  they  felt  that  Muslims,  who 
could  create  trouble,  were  deprived  of  arms.  As  this  surrender 
of  arms  was  only  a  temporary  measure,  I  ordered  the  district 
magistrates  to  return  to  the  Hindus  their  arms,  except  to  such 

of  them  as  were  considered  undesirable.  A  list  of  these 

•  < 

undesirables  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government  with 
reasons  to  show  why  their  arms  were  being  withheld.  As  for 
the  Muslims,  I  ordered  that  a  list  of  Muslims  whom  the 
district  magistrates  proposed  to  return  arms  and  another  list 
of  those  whom  he  considered  undesirable  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Government  and  arms  were  not  to  be  returned  to  them 
unless  approved  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  propose  to  return 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Muslim  licence-holders  till  it 
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is  clear  what  their  attitude  is.  Perhaps  they  will  never  promise 
or  declare  that  they  will  not  help  the  Nizam.  I,  therefore, 
consider  it  is  not  safe  to  return  the  arms  to  them  immediately. 
Though  it  looks  discriminatory,  it  is  justified  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  extraordinary  circumstances  stated  above,  and  I  am  glad 
I  have  your  approval  of  it.  The  interview  and  talk  which 
Pandit  Mishra  had  with  Syed  Rauf  Shah  are  significant  and 
have  a  great  bearing  in  this  matter. 

6.  SARDAR  TO  RAVI  SHANKAR  SHUKLA, 
DATED  22  JULY  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  21  July  1947  regarding 
taking  over  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  licensees  in  the  CP. 
We  have  separately  sent  a  detailed  circular  to  provincial 
Governments  making  some  suggestions  as  to  the  policy  they 
should  pursue  in  regard  to  arms,  ammunitions  and  explosives. 
The  procedure  which  you  have  suggested  is  in  accord  with  the 
suggestions  made  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  proceeding 
accordingly. 

7.  SARDAR  TO  LORD  MOUNTBATTEN, 

DATED  24  AUGUST  1947 

\ 

I  have  been  thinking  very  seriously  about  the  Hyderabad 
position  and  I  wish  to  let  your  Excellency  know  my  mind 
before  you  meet  the  (Nizam’s)  delegation. 

2.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  insist  on  the  Nizam’s  accession 
to  the  Dominion  of  India.  The  least  variation  in  the  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Accession  or  arrangement  regarding  the  State’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Dominion  in  regard  to  the  three  subjects  would 
not  only  expose  me  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  with 
the  States  that  have  already  joined  the  Dominion,  but  would 
create  the  impression  that  advantage  lay  in  holding  out  rather 
than  coming  in  and  that  while  no  special  merit  attached  to 
accession,  a  beneficial  position  could  be  secured  by  keeping 
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out.  This  is  bound  to  have  most  unfortunate  consequences  in 
our  future  negotiations  for  accession  to  the  Union. 

3.  We  have  also  to  recognise  that  the  State  has  not 
sent  any  representatives  to  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly, 
although  mere  representation  of  a  State  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  did  not  commit  it  to  accession  to  the  Union.  Popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  such  representation  has  been  systematically 
stifled.  The  affairs  of  the  State,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
constitutional  association  with  the  Indian  Dominion,  are  being 
conducted  in  utter  disregard  of  the  sympathies  and  natural 
inclination  of  the  majority  community  in  the  State.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minority  which  is  the  ruling  class  is  allowed 
to  have  more  or  less  its  own  way  and  that  way  clearly  is  of 
coercion  and  violent  agitation.  I  have  authentic  information 
that  the  recent  activities  of  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  are 
designed  almost  to  create  a  feeling  of  terror  amongst  the 
non-Muslim  population,  so  that  its  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  Hyderabad  with  possible  alliance  with  Pakis¬ 
tan  should  flourish.  It  is  a  militant  organisation  with  an 
intensely  communal  appeal  and  there  are  indications  that  it  rece¬ 
ives  active  support  from  responsible  Muslims,  both  inside  and 
outside  Government.  Indeed  there  are  what  seem  to  be  fairly 
reliable  reports  that  it  is  being  sponsored  by  HEH  himself.  I 
have  also  had  very  reliable  reports  from  Hyderabad  that  the 
period  of  two  months,  which  we  have  agreed  to  give  to  the 
State  to  make  up  its  mind,  is  being  utilised  for  preparations 
rather  than  for  negotiations.  The  publication  of  the  Nizam’s 
letter  of  8  August,  the  firmans  issued  relating  to  15 
August,  and  the  events  in  the  State  on  that  day  and  since 
then  seem  to  be  designed  with  the  sole  object  of  establishing 
an  independent  status,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  this  stipulated  period  of  two  months  we  should  be  faced 
with  facts  either  accomplished  or  as  nearly  accomplished  as 
possible. 

4.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
neither  be  proper  nor  politic  for  us  to  agree  to  any  arrange- 
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ment  other  than  the  instrument  of  accession  already  settled 
between  us  and  the  other  States.  If  the  intentions  of  His 
Exalted  Highness  are  bona  fide  and  friendly,  and  if  he  is 
minded  to  translate  the  true  expression,  the  will,  and  the 
interests  of  his  people  into  action,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
he  should  without  hesitation  adopt  the  course  which  all  other 
States  have  chosen.  As  your  Excellency  is  aware,  among  those 
States  there  are  some  Muslim  rulers,  who,  in  their  sympathies 
apart  from  those  of  their  subjects,  are  not  differently  placed 
from  His  Exalted  Highness. 

5.  If,  however,  tne  Nizam’s  Government  are  still  unable, 
to  decide  their  course  in  the  only  right  direction  in  which  it 
lies,  His  Exalted  Highness  must  agree  to  submit  the  issue  to 
the  judgement  of  his  people  and  abide  by  their  decision.  We, 
on  our  side,  will  be  content  to  accept  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  such  a  referendum  and  should  be  prepared  to  include 
Berar  in  the  plans  for  referendum. 

6.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  quite  clear  and 
should  be  beyond  dispute  and  that  is  that  a  decision  on  the 
issue  cannot,  in  my  judgement,  be  postponed  any  longer. 

8.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  20  AUGUST  1947 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether  I  am  boring  you 
by  my  letters.  You  have  far  more  important  matters  to  deal 
with  than  reading  the  tales  of  woe  from  far  off  Hyderabad. 
But,  as  I  have  told  you  once  before,  [  want  that  you  should 
know  the  true  facts  and  that  misleading  and  false  propaganda 
should  not  go  uncontradicted. 

The  statement  in  the  Nizam’s  letter  that  it  is  the  parti¬ 
tion  and  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  two  dominions  that 
has  complicated  the  situation,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  a 
mere  pretence.  That  has  become  handy  in  the  hands  of  his  legal 
adviser.  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  and  A.  Y.  (Ali  Yavar)  Jung. 
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You  must  have  read  in  the  papers  about  all  that  has 
happened  regarding  the  Indian  national  flag.  I  am  enclosing  a 
cutting  from  the  Deccan  Chronicle  of  the  17th  instant  for 
your  perusal.  The  reports  sent  to  this  paper  by  the  Hindustan 
Times  representative  are  in  the  main  correct. 

For  the  last  two  days  some  portions  of  Secunderabad 
have  witnessed  scenes  of  communal  conflict.  People  walking 
on  the  road  with  the  national  flag  stuck  on  to  their  coats  have 
been  molested.  You  must  have  seen  the  recent  order  prohibi¬ 
ting  the  ceremonial  hoisting  of  the  Indian  national  flag  and 
prescribing  punishment  for  the  disobedience  of  the  order.  One 
would  not  have  complained  so  much  if  the  action  of  the 
police  was  confined  to  seeing  that  order  was  observed.  I  have 
positive  evidence  that  the  police  entered  houses  and  belaboured 
women  and  children.  I  am  going  to  ask  Chhatari  to  take 
steps  to  restore  confidence  in  the  majority  community.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  reaction  is  going  to  be. 

Sir  Walter  Monckton  is  sending  a  personal  letter  to  Lord 
Mountbatten  suggesting  a  via  media  and  sending  a  draft  of 
a  sort  of  an  agreement  which  will  neither  be  complete  acces¬ 
sion  nor  a  treaty.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it, 
but  it  is  being  sent  most  secretly  to  Lord  Mountbatten. 

Chhatari  is  thinking  that  both  Lord  Mountbatten  and 
Mr.  Jinnah  have  advised  the  Nizam  to  liberalise  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  to  make  his  Government  more  responsive 
to  public  opinion.  The  Nizam  once  turned  it  down  saying 
that  he  would  see  to  it  afterwards,  but  the  Council  is  press¬ 
ing  him  again  to  do  something.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
of  it  is  going  to  be. 

Once  again  I  have  to  apologise  for  troubling  you  with  all 
these  details.  I  do  not  know  when  better  days  will  dawn  on 
Hyderabad. 


9.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  22  AUGUST  1947 


A  crisis  has  arisen  here  owing  to  the  nefarious  propa¬ 
ganda  made  by  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  with  the  Nizam 
that  the  latter  has  been  persuaded  to  think  that  neither  Chha- 
tari  nor  Ali  Yavar  Jung  has  been  of  much  use  to  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  negotiations.  They  want  to  make  a  strong  line 
by  appointing  members  of  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  to  con¬ 
duct  the  negotiations.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  one  in  that 
body  who  knows  anything  about  constitution  or  law  or 

diplomacy. 

HEH  openly  told  Ali  Yavar  Jung  that  he  had  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  but  when  Ali  Yavar  Jung  protested,  he  seems 
to  have  said,  “  I  did  not  say  that  I  have  lost  confidence  but 
it  is  the  Muslims  who  have  lost  confidence.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Ittehad-ul  -Mussalmeen  yesterday  passed  a  resolution 
that  as  they  have  no  confidence  in  Chhatari,  Monckton  or 
Ali  Yavar  Jung,  all  of  them  should  resign.  On  that  I  am 
reliably  informed  Sir  Walter  Monckton  also  has  tendered  his 
resignation,  at  any  rate  he  has  refused  to  advise  the  present 
negotiating  committee  in  regard  to  these  negotiations.  He  has 
sent  a  sort  of  an  ultimatum  to  HEH.  Developments  are,  there¬ 
fore,  awaited  every  minute  here. 

In  the  meantime,  communal  tension  is  deteriorating  every 
day  and  although  there  are  no  incidents  in  Secunderabad  for 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  the  destruction  wrought  to  the 
property  of  Hindus  has  been  very  great.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  has  been  functioning  absolutely  partially, 
with  the  result  that  the  Government  is  about  to  resort  to 
repression  on  a  state-wide  scale  by  incarcerating  all  State 
Congress  leaders  both  in  Hyderabad  and  in  the  districts.  The 
situation  is  being  watched  with  great  excitement  by  the  public. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  if  my  letters  are  of  any  help  to  you 
in  understanding  the  situation  here.  I  am  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am  intruding  myself 
upon  you  and  taking  up  some  of  your  valuable  time  by 
making  you  read  my  letters. 


10.  ARAVAMUDHA  A1YANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  25  AUGUST  1947 

I  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  23rd  instant  today  and 
I  hasten  to  reply  to  it  so  that  it  may  be  despatched  by  to¬ 
morrow  morning’s  mail. 

I  am  glad  that  all  my  previous  letters  have  been  duly 
received.  I  have  been  emboldened  by  your  writing  to  me  that 
I  am  not  boring  you  at  all  by  my  letters  but  that  you  have 
been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  my  letters.  Hereafter  I  shall 
see  that  I  write  to  you  everyday. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Sardar  has  seen  my  letters 
and  is  being  kept  informed. 

I  am  herewith  giving  you  an  English  translation  of  the 
Urdu  notification  which  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  13  August  1947. 

“No.  1211  dated  13  Mehir  1356  F.  Notification  of  the 
Home  Secretariat. 

‘  In  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  Rule  58(1) 
paragraph  (b)  of  the  Defence  of  Hyderabad  Rules 
(which  correspond  to  the  Defence  of  India  Rules), 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  person  shall  unfurl 
in  a  ceremonial  fashion  at  any  public  function 
the  flag  of  any  foreign  country  nor  salute  it.  Any 
disobedience  of  this  order  will  be  punishable  with 
imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  three  years  or 
with  fine  or  with  both.*  ” 
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Taking  their  stand  on  this  rule,  several  people  who  carried 
flags,  whether  ceremonially  or  not,  were  molested.  Some  were 
arrested.  Even  boys  who  had  stuck  the  flag  to  their  coats 
were  molested.  But  I  gather  that  subsequently  flags  which  were 
asked  to  be  taken  down  from  the  former  British  post  office 
buildings  were  allowed  to  remain. 

As  regards  the  communal  clash,  you  must  have  seen  in 
the  papers  that  I  myself  with  another  Member  of  the  Council 
went  round  Secunderabad  exhorting  people  to  be  peaceful 
and  not  to  get  away  in  panic.  During  those  trips  I  went  also 
to  the  hospital  to  see  the  wounded,  to  ascertain  who  is  the 
aggressor.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  of  the  ten  people  who 
died  eight  were  Hindus  and  two  Muslims.  Of  the  injured, 
about  80  or  82  were  Hindus  and  20  or  18  were  Muslims. 
I  also  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a  Madrasi  hotel  having  been 
looted,  all  the  pictures  and  photos  of  national  heroes  thrown 
down,  the  glass  frames  broken  and  bottles  also  broken.  The 
Muslims  assert  that  the  initial  aggression  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindus  who  threw  a  countrymade  bomb  or  stones,  according  to 
two  different  versions,  on  a  group  of  Muslims  while  they  were 
praying  in  their  mosques.  The  Hindus  assert  that  this  is  a 
false  complaint  made  with  a  view  to  justify  the  unjustifiable 
attack  made  on  Hindu  houses.  All  the  houses  and  shops  that 
have  been  burnt,  which  I  believe  are  about  half  a  dozen,  are 
all  of  them  Hindu  shops.  After  I  went  through  the  bazars 
in  Secunderabad,  some  confidence  was  restored  among  the 
Hindu  public,  but  still  the  exodus  has  not  stopped.  All  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  police  is  entirely  manned  by 
Muslims  and  the  Muslim  policeman  is  .  unwilling  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  life  or  property  of  a  Hindu  if  he  is  attacked  by  a 
Muslim  mob.  The  other  point  is  that  armed  Pathans,  Rohillas 
and  Arabs  are  allowed  to  roam  about  without  let  or  hindrance, 
terrorizing  the  people. 

I  must  say  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  police  is  a  good 
man  and  he  is  doing  his  best  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  lower  ranks  of  the  police 
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service  are  responsible  for  the  mob  attacks  upon  Hindu  houses 
and  Hindus  generally.  A  Hindu  sub-inspector  was  himself 
brutally  assaulted  and  was  the  victim  of  a  knife  attack.  This 
position  has  now  very  much  improved. 

Whomsoever  I  meet  I  am  telling  them  that  whatever  they 
may  do  with  their  women  and  children,  male  members  of  the 
majority  community  should  not  leave  the  place. 

As  regards  the  API  message  that  not  only  Chhatari  and 
Monckton  but  Ali  Yavar  Jung  also  resigned,  I  may  inform 
you  that  this  information  is  correct.  It  is  not  a  canard. 

Ali  Yavar  Jung  has  sent  in  his  resignation  and  HEH  how¬ 
ever  asked  him  to  have  the  Constitutional  Affairs  portfolio 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  Delhi  talks  and  thereafter  he  would 
relieve  him  of  this  portfolio  and  would  confine  him  to  Educa¬ 
tion,  Medical  and  Public  Health.  So  far  he  has  not  yielded. 

I  learn  on  good  authority  that  he  has  sent  a  reply  to  the 
effect  that  so  long  as  a  party  on  which  HEH  relies  has  no 
confidence  in  him  and  that  party  happens  to  belong  to  the 
Muslim  community,  he  cannot  continue  any  longer.  That  is 
the  position  so  far  as  Ali  Yavar  Jung  is  concerned  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

Chhatari  has  also  sent  in  his  resignation.  That  too  has  not 
been  accepted  by  the  Nizam.  I  learn  that  Chhatari  also  was 
told  to  his  face  that  HEH  has  no  confidence  in  him,  but 
Chhatari  at  first  explained  it  away  by  saying  that  it  was  not 
meant  for  him  but  for  Ali  Yavar  Jung.  But  subsequently  he 
seems  to  have  realised  that  it  must  have  been  meant  for  him 
also  and  so  he  also  sent  in  his  resignation.  It  was  understood 
that  Chhatari  was  to  leave  for  Delhi  today  by  train  with  a 
long  letter  from  HEH  addressed  personally  to  Lord  Mount- 
batten  stating  that  as  he  is  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Indian  Government  he  should  not  be  forced  to  accede  to 
the  Union.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  the  local  League  party  has 
advised  HEH  that  he  need  not  any  longer  negotiate  with  the 
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States  Department  but  that  as  HEH  has  become  independent, 
he  should  only  deal  with  the  External  Affairs  Department. 

As  regards  Sir  Walter  Monckton,  he  also  has  flatly  and 
distinctly  told  HEH  that  he  is  not  going  to  advise  the  delega¬ 
tion  unless  and  until  the  local  League  party  that  passed  a 
resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  him  withdraws  it  and 
promises  not  to  make  any  more  attacks  upon  his  loyalty  to 
Hyderabad  and  the  Nizam.  The  Nizam  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  get  such  an 
assurance  from  the  party.  It  is  further  learnt  that  Abdur 
Rahim,  one  of  the  members  of  the  delegation  whom  Sir 
Walter  Monckton  always  calls  a  perfect  fool,  has  replied 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Walter  to  the  effect 
that  Sir  Walter  Monckton  is  the  person  who  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  troubles  that  have  befallen  Hyderabad  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  made  several  lakhs 
of  rupees  by  way  of  fees,  nothing  has  been  done  which  is  of 
any  value  to  the  State.  To  the  same  effect  was  their  specific 
resolution  passed  by  the  League  party  against  Ali  Yavar  Jung 
that  not  one  inch  of  land  has  been  added  to  the  State  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  lakhs  of  rupees  during  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

It  further  appears  that  Sir  Walter  Monckton  has  decided 
to  go  back  to  London  and  that  he  has  written  a  personal 
and  confidential  letter  to  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  informing 
him  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  obliged  to  go 
away  because  of  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  Muslim  League 
party  here  and  requesting  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  to  allow 
the  Nizam  to  put  forward  his  case  within  the  period  of  two 
months  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him  for  finishing  the 
negotiations  regarding  his  accession  to  the  Indian  Union  or 
otherwise.  I  have  also  learnt  that  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  had 
requested  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Monckton  (Lady  Carlisle  who 
has  just  been  married  to  Sir  Walter)  to  be  his  guests  in  Delhi 
but  that  Sir  Walter  has  wired  apologising  for  his  inability  to 
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comply  with  the  request  made  on  the  ground  that  it  will  lead 
to  a  great  deal  of  misconstruction.  The  present  situation  is 
like  this. 


11.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  26  AUGUST  1947 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation. 

Ali  Yavar  Jung  is  still  firm  in  his  attitude  not  to  go 
back  unless  HEH  assures  him  that  he  (Ali  Yavar  Jung)  will 
not  be  traduced  by  the  Muslim  League  party.  All  wish  that 
he  continues  to  be  firm  although  till  now  he  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  extremely  unreliable  and  that  for  very 
good  reasons. 

The  president  of  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  (the  local 
Muslim  League  party)  was  contemplating  to  go  to  Karachi 
to  consult  Mr.  Jinnah.  He  has  not  been  able  to  secure  an 
air  passage  yet. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  place  is  going  on.  The 
Independent  party  has  completely  boycotted  this  session  and 
has  put  foward  a  number  of  demands  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  modest  and  reasonable. 

One  or  two  friends  have  asked  me  to  resign.  My  period 
expires  by  the  end  of  September  and  there  are  rumours  that 
HEH  may  not  extend  my  term  of  office  but  nothing  is  yet 
settled.  I  should  like  to  have  your  advice  as  to  whether  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  my  being  asked  to  continue,  I  should  agree 
or  not. 

Just  now  I  learn  that  in  consequence  of  HEH  sending  a 
telegram  to  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  asking  him  to  invite 
Sir  Walter  Monckton,  the  latter  has  received  an  invitation  to 
which  he  is  likely  to  respond.  It  is  stated  that  he  is  likely  to 
leave  tomorrow  for  New  Delhi,  stay  there  for  two  or  three 
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days  and  return  and  thereafter  go  back.  He  is  further  going 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  local  Muslims  he  has  had  to  resign  his  job  as 
legal  adviser  to  the  Nizam  in  regard  to  these  negotiaions  and 
that  he  is  going  to  Delhi  at  the  earnest  request  of  H.  E.  the 
G.G.  and  that  he  will  report  to  him  the  situation. 

Ali  Yavar  Jung  seems  to  entertain  the  hope  that  this 
attitude  of  his  will  pave  the  way  for  his  being  included  in  the 
Indian  Cabinet  as  a  representation  therein  in  the  States  De- 
parment  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation.  It  is  rumoured  that 
it  is  likely  that  one  Laik  Ali,  an  industrial  magnate  of  this 
place,  will  be  sent  to  Delhi  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations, 
as  he  is  an  out  and  out  League  man. 

Since  writing  the  above  portion,  I  learn  Sir  Walter  Monck- 
ton  is  leaving  for  Delhi  tomorrow  morning.  He  has  asked 
me  to  translate  for  him  a  Statement  in  Urdu  made  by  the 
leader  of  the  local  Muslim  League  party  which  has  been 
published  in  one  of  the  well-known  newspapers  of  this  place. 
That  statement  contains  a  most  scurrilous  attack  on  Sir  Walter 
Monckton.  He  is  evidently  taking  that  statement  to  show  it 
to  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  inasmuch  as  that  statement 
abounds  also  in  severe  attacks  against  Lord  M.’s  impartiality. 
I  am  sending  a  copy  of  that  statement  for  your  perusal.  You 
will  know  from  a  perusal  of  that  statement  the  way  in  which 
the  local  Muslim  League  party  thinks.  That  is  the  party  on 
whose  sole  advice  the  Nizam  is  conducting  his  administration. 

Jinnah  has  advised  the  Nizam  to  employ  as  many  Muslims 
as  possible  in  his  service.  As  it  is,  the  representation  of  non- 
Muslims  in  the  services  is  extremely  negligible. 


12.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  28  AUGUST  1947 

There  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Council  yes¬ 
terday  at  which  was  read  a  letter  which  HEH  has  written  to 
Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  in  which  he  has  in  plaintive  terms 
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implored  him  that  as  he  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng¬ 
land  he  will  have  sympathy  with  the  house  of  the  faithful  ally 
of  that  royal  family.  He  has  also  issued  a  firman  by  way  of 
eyewash  disapproving  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussal- 
meen  in  which  they  passed  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Prime  Minister,  Ali  Yavar  Jung,  and  Monckton. 

He  has  also  issued  a  firman  saying  that  a  committee  is 
to  be  set  up  composed  of  five  members  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  measures  for  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly.  It  was  decided  in  the  Council  that  in  addition 
tp  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  there  should  be  two  officials 
who  should  be  members  of  Government,  and  myself  and  the 
Police  Member  were  nominated  for  the  purpose.  Being  the 
senior  member,  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  be  chairman  as 
I  had  already  been  the  chairman  of  the  previous  Reforms 
Committee.  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  HEH  will  sanc¬ 
tion  this  proposal  and  even  if  he  does,  whether  he  will  endorse 
the  decision  that  I  should  be  chairman. 

Today  the  President  of  the  Local  Congress,  Swami 
Ramananda  Tirtha,  who  is  now  under  detention  in  the  Central 
Jail,  is  to  be  brought  to  the  police  office  in  order  that  two 
non-officials,  one  belonging  to  the  League  and  the  other  a 
rich  Sowakar,  are  to  interview  him.  This  is  to  be  at  4.30 
p.m.  Arrest  of  Congress  workers  is  going  on. 

I  am  told  that  HEH  has  without  reference  to  the  Council 
donated  Rs.  50,000  for  Chittagong  flood  relief,  not  from  his 
privy  purse,  but  from  the  State  funds.  I  will  know  it  definitely 
tomorrow. 

Communal  tension  has  arisen  in  Raichur  and  the  Muslims 
there  have  telegraphed  for  lorries  with  arms. 

I  also  learn  that  HEH,  curiously  enough,  while  expres¬ 
sing  no  confidence  in  Ali  Yavar  Jung,  has  recommended 
him  for  the  Dewan’s  place  in  Baroda  to  succeed  Sir  B.  L. 
Mitter  and  also  to  Rampur. 


13.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  29  AUGUST  1947 


I  learn  on  reliable  authority  the  Governor-General  had 
telegraphed  to  the  Nizam  asking  him  whether  he  was  agreeable 
to  have  a  referendum  being  taken  as  regards  the  question  of 
accession  (to)  the  Indian  Union  and  that  the  Nizam  had 
replied  that  he  was  not  willing  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
You  must  have  now  known  by  this  time. 

Another  rumour  is  now  afloat  that  in  order  to  induce  Sir 
Walter  Monckton  not  to  lose  heart  but  be  earnest  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  the  latter  has  wired  to  Mon¬ 
ckton  informing  him  that  Kasim  Razvi,  the  president  of  the 
local  Muslim  League,  has  written  to  him  (Nizam)  that  he  has 
confidence  in  Monckton  and  that  therefore  he  may  go  ahead 
with  his  attempts.  It  is  curious  that,  while  there  is  no  public 
announcement  either  by  the  Nizam  or  by  Kasim  Razvi 
contradicting  the  statement  that  he  has  made  and  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Hyderabad  newspapers,  it  is  stated  that 
a  private  letter  has  been  received  from  the  president  of  the 
local  League.  The  correctness  of  this  fact  is  discounted  here 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  merely  an  eyewash  intended  to 
pacify  Monckton. 

One  of  the  assistants  in  my  office,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  legal  work  for  which  I  and  my  son  had  to  make 
arrangements,  was  arrested  yesterday.  Although  his  name  is  on 
the  rolls  of  the  State  Congress  and  he  suffered  incarceration 
during  the  last  Satyagraha  movement,  he  did  not  take  part 
in  any  of  the  Congress  activities  this  time.  Evidently  they 
are  having  a  general  round-up  of  persons  who  have  once 
been  members  of  the  Congress. 
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It  is  learnt  that  some  proposals  were  placed  before  Swami 
Ramananad  Tirtha  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
for  revising  the  constitution  and  drawing  up  a  new  constitution 
of  the  State  and  the  Executive  Council  should  be  enlarged  by 
the  appointment  of  12  members  of  whom  eight  shall  be 
non-officials  selected  from  the  Assembly  and  four  officials  and 
that  there  should  be  parity  between  Hindus  and  Muslims. 
Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha  said  that  he  would  consider  the 
matter  and  then  give  an  answer  within  three  days.  He  has 
been  sent  back  to  the  Central  Jail. 

Chhatari  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  his  resig¬ 
nation  and  I  am  told  that  he  has  been  asked  to  go  to  Delhi 
and  that  he  is  leaving  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  after  knowing 
the  result  of  Monckton’s  mission.  Monckton  is  returning 
tomorrow.  A  special  plane  has  been  arranged  for  Monckton 
to  fly  back  to  England.  Monckton  has  further  wired  to  HEH 
that  he  cannot  any  longer  carry  on  negotiations  and  that 
unless  he  sends  somebody  to  take  his  place  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on. 

The  rumour  is  very  much  prevalent  here  that  the  local 
Muslim  League,  which  has  been  well-organised  and  supplied 
with  arms,  is  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
Hindus  en  masse.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  date  fixed  is  the 
September  second  or  third  and  that  if  Hyderabad  joins  the 
Union  there  will  be  mass  slaughter  on  a  large  scale.  I  learnt 
this  from  a  prominent  member  of  the  Independent  party  that 
has  abstained  from  attending  this  session  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 


14.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  30  AUGUST  1947 

You  would  have  learnt  from  the  Hindu  of  today  that 
the  contribution  of  the  Nizam  towards  the  Chittagong  relief 
fund  is  RS.  50,000. 
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Chhatari  remarked  that  even  Gandhiji  has  said  that  the 
place  of  the  nationalist  Muslims  is  only  in  the  League 
and  he  says  that  it  is  after  such  a  long  time  that  this  truth 
has  dawned  on  Gandhiji. 

Measures  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  police  force  by 
57  sub-inspectors  and  200  head  constables. 

After  hearing  the  news  in  the  radio  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  the  Hindu  of  today  on  page  10  regarding  Hy¬ 
derabad  and  the  Union,  Chhatari  remarked  that  it  is  such 
things  that  provoke  the  Nizam  very  much. 

The  telegram  from  the  States  Department  regarding  the 
action  taken  by  this  Govt,  about  the  Indian  Union  flag  was 
read  today  before  the  Council  and  a  reply  has  been  written 
that  it  is  because  of  the  unilateral  declaration  of  the  British 
Govt,  that  Hyderabad  has  to  consider  Britain  and  India  as 
foreign,  so  much  so  that  they  had  prohibited  not  only  the 
Indian  flag  but  the  Union  Jack  also.  But  the  prohibition  was 
only  against  ceremonial  hoisting  and  not  as  regards  ordinary 
hoisting.  We  have  no  objection  to  private  persons  flying  their 
flags  on  their  houses  or  on  their  motor  cars.  Although  this 
reply  is  given  to  the  Government  of  India,  what  is  happening 
here  is  something  quite  different.  But  I  must  say  that  there 
is  not  the  same  kind  of  police  action  now  as  it  used  to. 

The  US  Consulate  from  Madras  has  addressed  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  this  Government  asking  him  whether  without 
reference  to  Delhi  this  State  is  willing  to  enter  into  direct 
correspondence  with  the  US  Consulate  in  Madras  as  regards 
various  matters.  I  believe  they  do  not  relate  to  any  political 
but  I  believe  to  trade  and  other  similar  matters. 

The  Independent  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  here 
has  sent  a  sort  of  ultimatum  to  the  Govt,  mentioning  their 
demands.  They  are  now  saying  that  if  these  demands  are  not 
complied  with  they  will  resign  in  a  body  and  the  member  in 
the  Council  representing  that  party  has  also  been  asked  to 
resign.  They  came  and  asked  me  that  I  should  also  resign,- 
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but  I  told  them  that  I  am  considering  about  it  and  that 
when  the  time  comes  I  shall  do  so.  I  believe  I  have  already 
written  to  you  about  this. 


15.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  31  AUGUST  1947 

* 

Monckton  returned  yesterday.  He  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  the  Governor-General’s  House  on  the  28th  until  the 
Governor- General  left  for  Lahore  on  the  29th  instant. 

Monckton  has  written  a  long  letter  to  HEH  complaining 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  President  of  the  local  Muslim 
League  has  attacked  him,  expressing  want  of  confidence  in 
him  and  that  the  Governor-General  also  »  agreed  with  him 
that  unless  and  until  the  allegations  were  withdrawn  and  the 
statement  about  want  of  confidence  also  withdrawn,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  .continue  the  negotiations,.  But 
in  his  lettei  he  has  adverted  to  two  points  which  I  consider 
to  be  unnecessary. 

1.  He  has  warned  the  Nizam  that  the  States  Department 
seems  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on  here  even  though 
it  may  be  extremely  confidential.  I  think  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  make  that  statement. 

2.  He  has  stated  that  he  would  try  to  prolong  the  negotia¬ 
tions  as  long  as  he  can.  In  the  meantime  the  Nizam  may 
consider  about  what  he  is  going  to  do.  He  has  also  promised 
that  he  will  try  to  persuade  the  union  to  consider  some  via 
media  which  will  neither  be  a  treaty  nor  an  accession  but 
will  be  in  the  form  of  an  agreement.  The  Nizam’s  reaction 
is  not  yet  known. 

Lord  M.  (Mountbatten)  seems  to  have  sent  a  very  strong 
letter  to  Monckton  criticising  the  attitude  of  -the  Nizam  as 
regards  his  attempts  to  get  arms  through  Pakistan.  He  has 
referred  to  the  conversation  he  has  had  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  while  they  were  going  together  in  the  plane. 
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That  letter  is  a  strongly  worded  one  and  says  that  it  makes 
his  (G.  G.  ’s)  position  very  difficult.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
is  requested  to  persuade  the  Indian  Union  to  stretch  a  point 
or  two  in  favour  of  Hyderabad,  the  way  in  which  the  Nizam 
is  acting  is  likely  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  Union 
Govt.  He  seems  to  have  remarked  further  that  he  (G.  G.) 
has  been  told  that  the  respite  of  two  months  is  being  utili¬ 
sed  by  the  Nizam  to  arm  himself  with  a  view  to  crushing 
the  Hindu  subjects. 

Today  in  the  Council  the  President  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council  the  fact  that  the  Czechoslovakian  Government 
had  informed  the  Indian  Dominion  Government  that  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  Government  had  approached  them  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  tune  of  three  crores  of  rupees  and 
what  they  had  to  say.  It  seems  the  Indian  Government  sent  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  if  they  complied  with  the  order  they 
would  be  regarded  as  doing  an  unfriendly  act.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  reply  that  they  were  only  negotiating.  But 
they  had  not  yet  got  the  arms  or  ammunition. 

The  situation  in  Secunderabad  has  not  yet  come  to  normal. 
People  are  still  going  away  and  warrants,  I  understand,  are 
being  issued  against  members  of  the  Andhra  Sangham  because 
it  is  on  the  strength  of  their  being  there  that  some  of  the 
Hindu  families  are  bold  enough  to  stay  on. 

Mr.  Brunyate,  the  solicitor  who  has  accompanied 
Monckton,  is  preparing  the  standstill  agreement.  I  do  not 
know  if  an  advance  copy  of  the  proposed  draft  which  will 
be  submitted  by  this  Govt,  would  be  considered  useful.  If  so, 
I  shall  send  it  on. 


16.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  5  SEPTEMBER  1947 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  the  drafts  prepared  by  Brunyate, 
the  solicitor,  regarding  Hyderabad’s  proposals  for  entering 
into  a  standstill  agreement.  They  have  been  framed,  as  he 
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says,  with  a  view  to  this  Government  publishing  them  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  compromise  between  this  Government 
and  the  dominion  of  India,  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
that  are  now  going  to  be  carried  out. 


17.  ENCLOSURE 

1.  Defence  by  Indian  Dominion  by  its  forces  in  case  there 
is  internal  commotion  in  the  State  or  external  aggr¬ 
ession  by  its  neighbours.  A  cantonment  will  be  esse¬ 
ntial  at  Madhopur  to  effectively  achieve  this  purpose. 
This  is  an  immediate  matter.  Border  of  the  State  is 
really  the  Indian  Dominion  border  and  will  have 
to  be  protected.  Ammunition  and  petrol  arrangements 
to  be  made. 

2.  Line  of  communication  between  the  State  and  India 
to  be  immediately  constructed.  Telephone  system 
with  Madhopur.  Telegraph  system  with  the  same  place. 
Free  traffic  on  canal  road,  bridge  over  the  Ravi. 
Meantime  existing  bridge  to  be  modified  and  made 
fit  for  heavy  vehicular  traffic. 

3.  Indian  Dominion  and  Congress  not  to  encourage 
secretly  or  openly  agitation  in  the  State  for  consti¬ 
tutional  reforms  and  responsible  government,  which 
in  other  words  means  Pakistan,  i.e.,  till  the  communal 
mentality  remains,  State  administration  to  be  left  to 
deal  with  this  problem  without  external  pressure. 

18.  NOTE  DATED  17  SEPTEMBER  1947 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  Council 
convened  with  two  objects,  namely,  (1)  Monckton  wanted 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Council  about  what  he  had  done 
all  these  days,  and  gave  a  statement  as  to  what  advice  he 
tendered  to  HEH.  (2)  Before  returning  to  England  he  wanted 
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to  say  good-bye  to  the  members  of  Council.  The  discussion 
turned  round  the  point  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  send 
a  letter  on  the  lines  drafted  for  HEH  for  being  delivered  to 
Lord  Mountbatten.  The  letter  begins  by  saying  that  further 
negotiations  will  be  continued  only  if  the  Indian  Union  proceeds 
on  the  basis  that  Hyderabad  is  not  going  to  accede.  The 
majority  of  the  members  felt  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
letter  did  not  contain  that  expression  and  so  it  was  resolved 
that  Chhatari  should  inform  HEH  that  the  members  requested 
that  the  letter  may  be  shown  to  them  so  that  they  may  offer 
their  criticism.  So  Chhatari  is  going  to  request  HEH  to  give 
permission  for  the  letter  being  shown  to  the  members. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  somehow  or  other  some  more 
time  be  asked  for  and  obtained,  in  order  that  the  interval  may 
be  utilised  for  consolidating  Hyderabad’s  position  politically  and 
from  the  military  standpoint.  It  was  also  thought  that  by  that 
time  they  will  know  the  effects  of  the  propaganda  which  Mr. 
Laik  Ali  is  going  to  make  in  the  UK  and  the  USA.  That  was 
the  principal  reason  why  they  manoeuvred  to  get  Laik  Ali 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  Pakistan  delegation  to  the  UNO. 

Another  event  of  importance  is  that  it  is  rumoured  that 
the  senior  princess  Durru  Shewar  has  advised  HEH  to  join 
the  Union  as  otherwise  she  feared  that  the  fate  that  overtook 
her  father  (the  last  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey)  may  overtake 
HEH.  This  idea  of  hers  is  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  a  letter 
which  Monckton  is  writing  to  her  informing  her  of  the 
Nizam’s  reactionary  attitude. 

Various  attempts  are  being  made  to  disrupt  the  Hindu 
Party  in  the  legislature  while  on  the  other  hand  overtures 
are  being  made  for  some  kind  of  settlement  or  other.  Every¬ 
one  is  waiting  to  see  what  reactions  are  going  to  develop  after 
Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  comes. 

Crores  of  rupees  are  expected  to  be  spent  by  way  of 
propaganda  both  in  the  USA  and  the  UK. 


19.  NOTE  DATED  18  SEPTEMBER  1947  TOGETHER  WITH 
NOTE  FOR  COUNCIL  BY  SIR  WALTER 
MONCKTON,  DATED  15  SEPTEMBER  1947 

The  Nizam  has  issued  a  firman  stating  that  only  Muslim 
refugees  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  State. 

The  Nizam’s  delegation  is  leaving  on  Friday  to  hand 
over  the  letter  (See  Serial  No.  20)  to  Lord  Mountbatten.  The 
letter  is  said  to  contain  the  views  of  the  Nizam.  He  has  said 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  accession. 
He  is  prepared  to  face  the  consequences.  This  is  his  final 
reply  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  Ali  Nawaz  Jung,  former  Chief  Engineer  of 
Hyderabad,  is  also  a  member  of  the  delegation.  He  is  a 
fanatic  Muslim  in  whom  the  Hindus  have  no  confidence.  He 
is  most  untrustworthy. 

NOTE  FOR  COUNCIL  BY  SIR  WALTER  MONCKTON  DATED  15 

SEPTEMBER  1947 

I  wanted  an  opportunity  before  my  departure  to  England 
to  explain  my  policy  and  give  a  final  opinion  on  the  situation. 

1.  My  object  has  been  to  advise  a  course  calculated  to 
obtain  for  Hyderabad  the  maximum  degree  of  real, 
practical  independence,  compatible  with  its  prosperity 
and  security. 

2.  In  working  for  that  object  we  have  to  recognise  and 
take  into  account  the  facts  as  they  are  and  remember 
that  they  may  not  all  be  permanent. 

3.  The  overmastering  immediate  facts  include  the  facts 
(a)  that  Hyderabad  is  landlocked  in  the  belly  of 
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(b)  that  Pakistan  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  establi¬ 
shed  state  to  be  able  to  give  effective  help. 

(c)  that  therefore  if  Hyderabad  is  to  remain  inde¬ 
pendent,  she  must  stand  on  her  own  feet. 

4.  I  have  therefore  been  in  favour  of  the  policy  which 
HEH  has  adopted  in  the  firmans,  speeches  and 
letters  which  1  have  drafted  on  his  instructions.  They 
will  be  printed  in  the  brochure  shortly  to  be  published 
to  which  I  have  also  contributed  a  foreword.  I  am 
content  that  my  work  over  the  past  five  months 
should  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  that  brochure. 

5.  The  guiding  principle  has  been  to  avoid  executing  an 
instrument  of  accession.  But  our  geographical  and 
economic  position  manifestly  calls  for  a  policy  ensu¬ 
ring,  short  of  accession,  the  good  will  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  not  the  hostility  of  the  Dominion  which 
surrounds  us.  I  have,  therefore,  advised  an  attempt 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  association  with  that  Domi¬ 
nion. 

6.  The  main  reasons  for  preferring  a  treaty  or,  if  the 
word  proved  an  impregnable  obstacle  in  negotiations, 
an  agreement  of  association  are  : 

(a)  that  a  treaty  or  agreement,  short  of  accession, 
preserves  independence  in  law,  whereas  accession 
destroys  it  and  involves  merger  or  organic  union; 

(b)  that,  when  circumstances  change,  e.  g.,  if  Pakistan 
and  Hyderabad  grew  strong  enough  to  warrant 
it,  the  treaty  can  be  denounced  or  the  agreement 
determined,  and  fresh  arrangements  can  be  made 
e.g.,  (if  desired;  strengthening  ties  with  the  other 
Dominion  and  (loosening)  the  assoiation  with 
the  Dominion  of  India.  But  once  a  State  has 
acceded  to  the  Dominion,  it  will  find  it  hard 
to  extricate  itself. 
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7.  I  wanted  the  negotiations  to  continue  for  Hyderabad 
as  long  as  possible  after  15  August.  I  thought  (and 
think)  the  longer  they  continue  the  better  for  us  for 

(a)  we  have  a  breathing  space  to  get  ready  for  the 
economic  and  political  conflict  if  it  comes; 

(b)  we  may  find  that  the  Dominion  of  India  itself 
is  in  its  early  months  in  too  great  difficulties  to 
encourage  it  to  take  too  intransigent  a  line  with 
Hyderabad.  The  troubles  in  the  Punjab  and  New 
Delhi  may  illustrate  this. 

8.  I  know  that  Mr.  Patel  was  and  is  against  any 
extension  of  time  to  Hyderabad  and  that  the  Viceroy 
prevailed  over  the  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion  to  allow 
him  personally  two  months’  time  to  see  whether  he 
and  I,  who  had  known  each  other  intimately  for 
many  years  publicly  and  privately,  could  find  a 
compromise  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  The  Viceroy, 
now  the  Governor-General,  has  himself  informed  the 
President  orally  and  HEH  by  telegram  of  this. 

9.  Unfortunately  before  I  saw  him  last  time  I  had 
(together  with  the  President  and  the  Constitutional 
Member)  lost  the  confidence  of  organised  Moslem 
opinion  in  the  State.  The  Governor-General  pointed 
out  tome  that  the  Hindus  in  the  State  would  natur¬ 
ally  wish  to  accede  and  it  was  not  much  good  his 
trying  to  satisfy  me  with  concessions  because  I  could 
not  speak  for  the  Moslems.  He  added  that  HEH  had 
expressed  by  telegram  and  letter  in  emphatic  terms 
his  complete  confidence  in  me  but  that  the  days 
when  this  would  be  enough  were  over. 

10.  The  present  situation  is  of  course  that  the  Moslem 
lack  of  confidence  in  me  has  been  reaffirmed  and  I 
am  returning  to  England.  But  HEH  has  asked  me 
to  see  the  Governor-General  with  the  President  before 
I  go  and  to  deliver  his  letter,  declining  to  continue 
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negotiations  unless  accession  is  treated  as  out  of  the 
question.  He  wants  me,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
negotiations  alive  on  a  treaty  basis. 

11.  I  shall  do  my  best  but  I  think  the  chances  of  success 
remote.  I  regret,  though  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tactics,  the  passage  in  this  last  letter  from  HEH 
which  in  effect  rules  out  negotiations  unless  it  is 
first  agreed  that  Hyderabad  will  not  accede.  I  should 
have  preferred  while  maintaining  the  decision  not 
to  accede,  not  to  make  acceptance  of  this  position 
a  condition  precedent  to  further  negotiations.  Most 
of  the  Congress  Ministers,  including  Mr.  Patel,  would 
be  glad  to  see  negotiations  ended.  And  this  gives 
them  their  chance,  especially  as  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  no  longer  attends  Cabinet  meetings. 

12.  The  Council  should,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  assume 
that  there  will  be  a  breakdown  in  negotiations.  I  think 
that  the  situation,  if  this  happens,  is  better  than 
it  would  have  been  on  15  August,  in  one  respect  at 
least.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Dominion  Government 
will  now  indulge  in  an  open  economic  boycott.  I 
have  pressed  the  Governor-General  hard  about  this 
and  he  has  informed  HEH  through  me  that  he  will 
not  be  a  party  to,  any  improper  pressure  on  the  State 
and  that  he  has  received  the  necessary  assurances  from 
his  Ministers. 

13.  What  I  think  Hyderabad  must  be  prepared  to  meet  is 

(a)  a  violent  propaganda  campaign  against  the  State 
inside  India  and  in  England  and  the  US; 

(b)  a  recrudescence  of  trouble  from  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  likely  to  get  financial  help  from 
the  Congress  Party  (not  of  course  from  Domi¬ 
nion  Govemmenf  as  such); 

(c)  a  great  deal  of  covert  economic,  financial  and 
business  pressure  and  obstacles. 
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14.  There  is  moreover  the  fear  that  at  a  later  stage,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  severely  with  hostile 
Hindu  elements  in  the  State,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  might  find  an  excuse  (however  specious)  to  say 
they  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  Hindus  oppressed 
and  ill-treated  in  the  State,  which  is  wholly  within 
their  borders;  they  might  then  ultimately  intervene 
by  force.  Or  again,  if  there  were  interruptions  in 
railway,  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communications 
in  the  State,  the  Dominion  might  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  intervene  on  the  ground  that  these  are 
through  communications  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Dominion. 

15-  HEH  has  asked  me  to  continue  to  serve  his  interests 
in  England  and  I  propose  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
the  most  influential  political  and  press  circles  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  USA  and  Europe  are  fully 
acquaint  ed  with  HEH’s  policy  as  set  out  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  brochure.  I  shall  hope  that  for  this  purpose 
the  Hyderabad  Government  will  from  time  to  time 
keep  me  informed  of  major  changes  in  the  political 
situation. 


20.  NIZAM  TO  GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

DATED  18  SEPTEMBER  1947 

1.  By  my  letter  of  8  August  1947  (to  which  1  would 
refer  for  its  full  terms)  I  offered  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Dominion  of  India  of  which  the  important 
features  were 

(a)  that  I  would  undertake  that  foreign  policy  of 
Hyderabad  would  be  conducted  in  general  con¬ 
formity  with  that  of  the  Dominion  of  India; 

(b)  that  Hyderabad  would  contribute  an  agreed 
number  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Domi- 
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nion  of  India;  (though  it  was  stipulated  that  if 
the  Dominion  of  India  and  the  Dominion  of 
Pakistan  pursued  mutually  hostile  policies, 
Hyderabad  would  remain  neutral); 

(c)  that  reasonable  provisions  should  be  included  as 
to  communications  so  as  to  ensure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all-India  standards  of  safety,  the 
provision  of  interchange  and  through  traffic 
facilities. 

2.  My  object  in  offering  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  this 
nature  is  to  co-operate  fully  in  the  mutual  interests 
of  Hyderabad  and  the  Dominion  of  India  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  independent  identity  of 
my  State.  I  want  Hyderabad  to  be  an  independent 
sovereign  State  in  close  association  with  the  Dominion 
of  India. 

3.  Hyderabad  is  half  the  size  of  France  and  has  a 
population  of  17  million,  more  then  twice  as  many 
as  any  other  Indian  State  and  considerably 
more  than  Canada  or  any  other  British  Dominion 
outside  India.  It  has  been  under  Moslem  rule  for 
seven  centuries  and  under  the  Asafia  dynasty  for 
more  than  two.  But  there  has  been  littb  communal 
strife:  indeed  what  there  has  been  is  negligible 
compared  with  communal  discord  in  British  India. 
Where  it  has  occurred  in  the  State,  it  has  not  been 
indigenous  but  an  infection  from  outside.  All  comm¬ 
unities  here  have  been  loyal  to  me  and  my  forefathers 
and  have  been  proud  to  be  Hyderabadis  whatever 
their  creed.  In  these  circumstances,  Hyderabad  is  fully 
entitled  to  retain  its  separate  identity.  But,  short  of 
accession,  it  is  ready  and  willing  to  make  such  a  treaty 
of  association  with  the  Dominion  as  will  not  only 
secure  friendly  relations  but  will  lead  to  the  fullest 
co-operation.  Moreover,  we  shall  welcome  suggestions 
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from  the  Dominion  of  terms  calculated  to  make  our 
association  more  real  and  binding. 

4.  But  if  Hyderabad  were  to  accede  to  the  Dominion, 
it  would  lose  its  independent  identity,  for  accession 
would  involve  organic  union  and  giving  the  Domi¬ 
nion  power  to  make  laws  for  the  State.  When  I 
explained  my  policy  in  my  firman  of  11  June  1947 
I  expressly  referred  to  my  unwillingness  to  join  either 
of  the  new  Dominions  and  by  so  doing  to  seem  to 
take  sides  in  what  has  become  a  communal  division 
of  India,  Since  the  transfer  of  power  on  15  August 
1947  the  political  effects  of  division  of  territory  and 
government  on  a  purely  communal  basis  have  become 
tragically  clear.  I  am  apprehensive  that  accession 
would  introduce  the  same  ruinous  disturbance  and 
bloodshed  into  my  State  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  my  duty  in  the  interests  of  my  subjects  to  avoid 
this:  I  am  confident  that  your  Excellency  understands 
my  difficulties  and  the  special  circumstances  of  my 
State.  I  am  sure  that  in  any  event  you  will  not 
tolerate  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
Hyderabad  to  drive  me  (when  all  responsible  leaders 
of  opinion  in  the  UK  and  in  India  have  promised 
me  a  free  choice)  to  accept  one  particular  alternative 
which  if  I  feel  in  my>  conscience  and  after  grave 
deliberation  that  I  am  bound  to  reject  it. 

5.  My  Ministers  have  accordingly  prepared  for  your 
consideration  a  first  tentative  draft  of  heads  of  agree¬ 
ment  upon  which  such  a  treaty  as  I  have  suggested 
could  eventually  be  based  and  they  are  prepared  under 
ray  instructions  to  consider  any  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  document  which  your  Excellency’s 
Ministers  may  put  forward. 

6.  If,  however,  the  Dominion  are  unwilling  even  to 
consider  and  discuss  any  solution  short  of  accession 
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I  fear  that  there  is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served 
by  further  negotiations  at  present.  May  I  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  assure  your  Excellency  how  deeply  and  sinc¬ 
erely  I  should  deplore  such  a  conclusion  and  how 
much  I  hope  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  State  that  even  now  it  can  be  avoided  ? 

7.  If,  which  God  forbid,  a  breakdown  should  occur  in 
our  negotiations  I  shall  have  to  publish  the  commu¬ 
nications  which  have  passed  between  us,  so  as  to 
make  my  position  clear  before  my  subjects  and  the 
general  public  of  the  world  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far  my  attitude  and 
my  offer  have  been  just  and  proper. 


21.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  25  SEPTEMBER  1947 

It  is  learnt  on  reliable  authority  that  HEH  asked  Sir. 
Nizamat  Jung  and  Sir  Ameen  Jung  (Ahmed  Hussain  who  is 
a  Madrasi)  to  go  to  Delhi  for  negotiations.  Both  of  them 
declined.  So  HEH  seems  to  be  very  angry.  It  is  rumoured 
that  nowadays  he  becomes  extremely  irritable  and  melan¬ 
choly. 

I  learnt  that  on  a  requisition  by  telegram  by  Pakistan 
16,000  ampules  of  cholera  vaccine  have  been  despatched,  as 
it  was  reported  that  cholera  had  broken  out  in  a  virulent 
form  in  Pakistan.  It  was  not  stated  where  it  had  broken  out, 
may  be  in  Eastern  Pakistan. 

The  delegation  from  Hyderabad  returned  day  before 
yesterday.  My  information  is  that  they  had  no  talks  with  Sardar 
Patel  but  only  with  Lord  M.  (Mountbatten).  Lord  M.  seems 
to  have  told  these  people  that  he  already  knew  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Walter  Monckton.  What  is  it 
that  the  other  two  delegates  had  to  say  ?  Ali  Nawaz  Jung,  it 
seems,  was  the  spokesman  and  he  said  that  HEH  definitely 
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declines  to  accede.  It  seems  Lord  M.  told  him,  “Do  you 
know  what  grim  consequences  will  follow  such  a  decision?” 
to  which  the  Nawab  replied  that  they  knew  it.  Hyderabad  is 
quite  prepared  for  it.  It  may  affect  it  for  two  years  but  after 
that  everything  would  become  normal  as  Hyderabad  was  big 
enough  to  be  an  independent  State.  Then,  it  seems,  the 
Governor-General  told  them  to  leave  the  papers  and  that  he 
would  intimate  to  them  what  decision  his  Government  would 
come  to. 

The  version  from  the  official  side  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
the  State  that  has  got  to  initiate  anything  but  it  is  now  for 
the  Indian  Union  to  re-establish  contacts  and  initiate  any 
further  negotiations. 

Chhatari  is  expecting  to  leave  for  good  on  Saturday.  He 
is  giving  a  farewell  dinner  tomorrow  night  to  the  Members 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Nothing  is  known  about  who  is  to  succeed.  Rumours  are 
to  the  effect  that  Ali  Nawaz  Jung  is  to  succeed  and  some 
say  Laik  Ali,  who  has  gone  to  the  UNO,  is  going  to  succeed. 
A  third  version  is  that  the  Nizam  is  going  to  carry  on  his 
own  administration  without  a  Prime  Minister  which  he  did 
years  ago. 

Yesterday,  it  seems,  a  telegram  was  received  from  V.  P. 
Menon  to  Monckton  enquiring  as  to  why  the  Nizam  issued 
the  ordinance  regarding  the  Government  of  Berar,  to  which 
a  reply  has  been  sent  by  Monckton  saying  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it  and  that  it  was  oniy  meant  to  continue  the 
existing  position  without  a  break  and  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  assume  powers  which  were  not  already  existing. 

Monckton  seems  to  have  written  a  private  letter  to  Lord 
M.  (Mountbatten)  to  the  effect  that  if  communal  strife  begins, 
the  Hindus  will  suffer  in  Hyderabad  city,  while  in  the  districts 
and  villages  the  Muslims  are  likely  to  be  wiped  out. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  every  Englishman  is 
pro-Pakistan  and  pro-Muslim  Grigson,  who  was  till  recently 
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Revenue  Member,  and  Major  #  Maunsell,  who  was  secretary 
to  the  Resident,  have  got  employed  in  Pakistan.  Mr.  Savidge, 
who  is  the  Director  General  of  Revenue,  is  going  to  Pakistan. 
Mr.  Andersen,  who  was  the  Director  General  of  Police,  is 
in  quest  of  employment  in  Pakistan. 

The  Berar  legislation  was  the  joint  handiwork  of  Monc- 
kton  and  AH  Yavar  Jung.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  AH 
Yavar  Jung,  though  he-  is  considered  to  be  not  so  very  extreme 
in  his  views,  is  sufficiently  mischievous  and  un-reliable.  I 
want  that  the  States  Department  should  know  this,  because 
there  is  an  impression  here  that  he  is  considered  to  be  a  safe 
man  by  them,  which  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  two  documents,  one  dated  15 
September  1947,  being  a  note  submitted  by  Sir  Walter  Monck- 
ton  to  the  Council,  explaining  his  policy  and  giving  a  final 
opinion  and  warning  on  the  situation;  the  other,  dated  18 
September  1947,  is  the  corrected  copy  of  the  letter  which 
HEH  has  sent  to  Lord  M.  I  dare  say  that  the  latter  document 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  States  Department  by  now. 
Perhaps,  the  former  document  will  be  interesting  as  showing 
the  mentality  of  the  Constitutional  Adviser. 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  back 
that  HEH  has  handed  over  letters  prepared  presumably  by 
Sir  Walter  Monckton  for  being  handed  over  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  Mr.  Attlee  and  other  prominent  Members  of  the 
British  Cabinet.  That  letter  was  sent  through  a  special  mess¬ 
enger  and  that  messenger  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Laik  Ali  who 
was,  I  understand,  especially  appointed  as  additional  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  UNO  on  behalf  of  Pakistan,  although  he  is 
not  a  Pakistani  subject,  simply  to  show  to  the  world  that  he 
is  being  sent  to  the  UNO  whereas  really  he  was  carrying 
these  letters  to  be  delivered  to  the  above-mentioned  people. 
Yesterday,  it  seems  a  cablegram  has  been  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  letter  to  His  Majesty  was  handed  in  Scotland 
and  that  the  other  letters  to  Mr.  Attlee  and  others  were  duly 
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handed  over,  that  Mr.  Attlee  was  very  sympathetic  and  that 
everything  was  very  hopeful  there. 


22.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 

AYYANGAR,  DATED  27  SEPTEMBER  1947 

On  receipt  of  an  urgent  telegram  from  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed 
that  there  has  been  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Union  and  in  consequence  of  a  frantic  appeal  made 
by  him  not  to  send  away  Monckton,  Monckton  has  postponed 
his  departure.  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  himself  is  expected  here 
tomorrow. 

The  Nawab  of  Chhatari  gave  us  a  farewell  dinner  last 
night,  but  it  was  ascertained  there  that  he  also  has  been  asked 
to  stay  on.  So  he  has  also  postponed  his  departure,  otherwise 
he  should  have  left  today. 

Yesterday,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Chhatari  was 
saying  that  the  main  reason  why  the  Indian  Union  is  very 
insistent  upon  Hyderabad  acceding  is  the  fear  that  Hyderabad 
might  join  Pakistan,  but  they  have  been  assured  that 
Hyderabad  does  not  intend  to  join  Pakistan.  He  also  said 
that  if  only  Hyderabad  accedes  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  bloodshed  here.  He  went  on  to  say,  however, 
that  the  Indian  Union  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  with  a 
very  slight  and  absolutely  trivial  concession  their  object  may 
be  achieved  without  altering  a  single  word  or  syllable  in  the 
instrument  of  accession.  If  they  simply  alter  the  wording  of 
it  and  say  that  it  is  an  agreement  of  association  or  a  treaty 
instead  of  calling  it  an  instrument  of  accession  their  object 
would  be  gained  and  the  disinclination  of  Hyderabad  to  join 
the  Union  will  also  have  been  removed 

23.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 

AYYANGAR,  DATED  29  SEPTEMBER  1947 

The  reply  of  Lord  M.  to  the  letter  of  the  Nizam  enclos- 
***§  heads  of  agreement,  together  with  the  notes  of  discussion 
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at  the  meeting  held  between  the  representatives  of  the  Govt, 
of  India  and  the  Hyderabad  delegation,  have  been  received  by 
HEH,  but  as  regards  the  latter,  HEH  has  not  yet  been  apprised 
of  the  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  received  from  the 
Govt,  of  India.  It  is  learnt  that  the  version  submitted  to  HEH 
is  not  complete  in  that  it  has  omitted  to  indicate  the  firm 
attitude  which  the  Governor- General  and  the  States  Depart¬ 
ment  have  taken.  Nevertheless  there  is  sufficient  (indication! 
even  in  the  diluted  version  to  make  it  plain  to  HEH  that 
unless  Hyderabad  accedes,  the  Dominion  of  India  is  not  going 
to  agree  to  the  several  demands  made  by  Hyderabad  and  it 
has  been  equally  made  plain  that  if  only  Hyderabad  accedes 
great  many  concessions  which  otherwise  Hyderabad  would  not 
have  got  would  be  given. 

I  am  told,  Monckton  is  partially  responsible  for  this 
suppress io  veri.  Monckton  is  leaving  for  Bombay  today  and  is 
returning  day  after  tomorrow.  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  is  somehow 
or  other  inducing  HEH  to  retain  Monckton  or,  even  if  he  goes 
to  England  for  a  short  while,  to  recall  him.  They  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  here  that  actually  the  Dominion  of  India  will 
not  resort  to  economic  sanctions  for  some  time  to  come  as 
their  hands  are  now  full  with  the  Punjab  happenings .... 


24.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  3  OCTOBER  1947 

Letters  have  not  been  written  regularly  for  the  last  two 
or  three  days  because  it  was  not  certain  where  you  would  be. 

Two  extracts  from  the  Rahbar-e-Deccan  newspaper  dated 
28-9-47  and  30-9-47  respectively  (not  printed)  are  attached 
herewith  for  your  information.  They  are  the  index  of  the 
mentality  that  is  pervading  the  Muslim  mind.  The  Rahbar-e- 
Deccan  is  a  most  influential  newspaper  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  and  is  being  promoted  by  several 
officials  of  this  Government. 
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Recently  a  police  report  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  HEH 
to  the  effect  that  the  Hindu  Samasthans  in  this  State  are 
intending  to  accede  to  the  Indian  Union.  It  is  true  that  such 
an  agitation  amcng  the  people  of  these  Samasthans  who  have 
relations  in  the  Andhra  districts  of  Madras  province  exists.  On 
learning  it,  HEH  asked  his  Prime  Minister  to  contact  the 
holders  of  these  Samasthans  and  get  from  them  written  assu¬ 
rances  that  they  are  not  going  to  join  the  Indian  Union.  Under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  now  placed  some  of  them 
have  given  such  assurances  in  writing.  HEH  has  intimated 
this  fact  to  Lord  M.  in  his  letter  to  him. 

Monckton  is  suddenly  leaving  for  Delhi  by  today’s  plane 
and  is  returning  tomorrow.  It  is  understood  that  when  he 
returns,  he  will  be  returning  with  Mr.  V.  P.  Menon.  It  is 
strongly  rumoured  that  Monckton  has  persuaded  Lord  M.  to 
agree  to  a  kind  of  loose  agreement  of  association  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  People  here  are  apprehensive  that  this  respite 
may  give  the  Nizam  sufficient  time  to  consolidate  his  position. 
They  attribute  this  development  to  the  fact  that  the  Govt, 
of  India  has  got  sufficient  troubles  in  consequence  of  the 
Punjab  situation  and  the  Junagadh  trouble  that  they  do  not 
want  to  add  to  their  troubles.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is 
true. 

In  the  meantime,  the  influx  of  refugees  is  going  on  at  a 
very  rapid  pace.  At  least  1,000  to  1,500  refugees  are  coming 
in  daily  and  it  is  thought  that  the  total  number*  of  refugees 
is  somewhere  between  15,000  and  25,000.  Some  of  them  have 
been  sent  to  the  Thungabhadra  project  for  employment  and 
some  are  given  promises  of  employment. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  police  will  be  sufficient  for  a  mass 
attack  on  the  Hindus  in  the  city.  As  regards  the  districts,  it 
is  stated  that  troops  will  be  sent  and  most  of  these  refugees 
will  also  be  armed  and  sent  to  the  districts.  This  is  all  rumour. 

More  particulars  will  be  furnished  when  there  is  less 
apprehension  of  correspondence  being  censored. 


25.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AY  YANG  AR,  DATED  5  OCTOBER  1947 


I  write  this  letter  in  the  expectation  that  you  would  have 
returned  from  Lahore.  It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  you 
have  shifted  to  Jullundur  or  you  merely  go  there  off  and  on 
in  connection  with  official  duties. 

Monckton  returned  yesterday.  It  is  rumoured  that  the 
G.G.  is  not  willing  to  break  off  negotiations  now  but  is 
sending  V.  P.  Menon  to  discuss  the  heads  of  agreement  which 
has  been  drafted  and  sent.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  likely  to 
be  understood  here  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  these  terms  were  discussed  there  alone.  I  am  told 
Mr.  Menon  is  arriving  here  on  the  8th  instant. 

The  refugee  problem  here  is  rather  getting  worse.  What¬ 
ever  is  or  is  not  done,  the  one  point  on  which  insistence 
will  be  necessary  is  the  keeping  in  the  cantonment  of  Secun¬ 
derabad  a  large  number  of  the  troops  of  the  Indian  Army. 
The  Nizam  is  frantically  wiring  that  the  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  and  it  is  rumoured  here  that  Monckton’s  hurried 
trip  is  also  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  the  troops 
from  here. 

You  must  have  seen  the  categorical  statement  made  in 
the  Indian  Express  (dated  4-10-47).  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  has  been  stated  in  that 
article.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  slight  exaggeration  here  and 
there  but  I  think  the  report  is.  substantially  correct.  If  that 
precaution  is  not  taken,  I  am  afraid  the  lives  of  Hindus  here 
cannot  be  safe.  Mere  contradiction  or  repudiation  cannot  be 
relied  on. 
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26.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  7  OCTOBER  1947 


Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant. 

Everybody  is  glad  that  you  have  entered  the  Cabinet. 

The  whole  of  the  Hindu  population  here  is  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  V.  P.  Menon  and  consider 
that  by  his  advent  here  the  situation  would  become  better.  I 
do  not  know  if  Lord  M.’s  visit  to  Junagadh  is  going  to  mate¬ 
rialise.  If  that  is  so,  people  here  also  expect  that  his  presence 
would  settle  things  here  finally  in  a  moment.  After  all  the 
Nizam  is  a  great  coward.  He  is  merely  boosted  up  by  the 
Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen. 

The  postmaster  of  the  Residency  post  office,  a  Muslim, 
seems  to  be  a  quisling  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  palace 
gets  every  information  regarding  telegrams  that  pass  to  and 
from  this  place. 

The  Nizam  and  the  extreme  Muslim  public  here  are  most 
anxious  about  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  Indian  Dominion 
troops  from  the  State.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  for  it 
except  the  desire  that  mass  attacks  on  the  Hindus  would  go 
unchecked  if  there  are  no  troops  of  the  Indian  Dominion  near 
at  hand. 

Yesterday  for  no  reason  whatever,  a  band  of  Arabs 
entered  a  mission  school  in  Secunderabad  and  on  the  pretext 
of  the  school  management  not  having  handed  over  to  them  a 
boy  who,  they  alleged,  had  stoned  them,  marched  three  of 
the  teachers  to  the  police  station  where  they  were  let  off.  The 
Arabs,  however,  were  all  armed  and  a  lorry  of  them  were 
seen  by  me  while  I  was  going  to  Secunderabad. 
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27.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  8  OCTOBER  1947 


I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  Mr.V.P.  Menon’s  coming 
over  here  has  been  cancelled,  but  the  people  here  attribute  it 
to  two  circumstances  : 

1.  There  were  many  groups  of  individuals  of  different 
communities  and  political  thought.  They  wanted  to 
interview  and  inform  him  of  the  real  situation  here, 
and  that  was  distasteful  to  the  authorities  here. 

2.  If  Mr.  Menon  was  to  have  contact  with  HEH  or 
with  Members  of  the  Council,  the  duplicity  played  by 
Monckton  would  be  exposed. 

The  feeling  here  seems  to  be  that  Monckton  has  not  yet 
been  quite  straightforward  in  his  negotiations.  He  has  been 
saying  one  thing  to  the  Nizam  and  quite  another  thing  to 
people  there  and  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  anything 
turns  up  regarding  what  Monckton  told  those  people,  it  may 
make  Monckton  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  these  people. 


28.  ARAVAMUDHA  AIYANGAR  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI 
AYYANGAR,  DATED  11  OCTOBER  1947 

Two  points  have  to  be  noted  : 

1.  You  must  have  read  the  propaganda  in  the  London 
Times  about  Junagadh’s  accession.  That  shows  how 
the  British  papers  have  been  influenced  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  element  here.  One  is  disheartened  by  the  tone 
of  such  papers  as  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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2.  You  must  have  read  in  the  papers  about  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan’s  statement  that  no  Muslims  from  provinces 
other  than  the  Punjab  would  be  admitted  into  Paki¬ 
stan.  That  being  the  case,  there  are  ever  so  many 
Muslims  coming  in  here  who  are  being  feted  like 
sons-in-laws  in  the  father-in-law’s  house. 

Hindustan  Times  is  perfectly  right  when  it  says  that  there 
is  far  more  in  Liaquat  Ali  Khan’s  statement  than  meets  the 
eye,  and  there  is  also  a  cartoon  which  shows  that  while  saying 
with  the  right  hand,  “Don’t  come”,  by  the  left-hand  from 
behind  he  points  to  Hyderabad  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
Hyderabad  Women  and  Children’s  Welfare  Association  presided 
over  by  the  younger  princess  Niloufer,  for  which  huge  grants 
have  been  made  by  the  Government,  that  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Association  blankets  are  being  provided  to  the  refugees. 

When  I  was  attending  a  garden  party  the  other  day,  I 
happened  to  meet  the  brother  of  Dr.  Hassan,  ex-Minister  of 
the  CP.  The  information  that  I  received  was  that  Dr.  Hassan 
used  to  impart  information  derived  by  him  as  Minister  to  his 
brother  who  transmitted  that  information  to  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
that,  they  say,  was  the  reason  why  the  CP  Ministry  did  not  take 
Dr.  Hassan  into  their  confidence  afterwards  and  used  to  tran¬ 
sact  business  without  him.  That  man  whose  name  is  Izzuddin, 
complained  to  me  about  the  manner  in  which  Muslims  are 
being  treated  in  the  CP.  He  said  that  there  were  wholesale 
searches  ostensibly  for  finding  out  arms  and  that  really  even 
small  pen-knives  were  taken  away  from  the  Muslims.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  true. 


29.  NOTE  DATED  13  OCTOBER  1947 

The  Hyderabad  delegation  returned  yesterday  and  today 
in  the  Council  they  are  going  to  discuss  the  draft  which 
evidently  they  have  left  with  the  States  Department  for  their 
scrutiny. 
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The  point  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  here  is  that 
of  law  and  order  in  so  far  as  the  majority  community  is 
concerned.  It  is  believed  that  the  States  Department  is  in  full 
possession  of  the  events  that  have  happened  for  the  last  two 
months  : 

(1)  Stabbing  and  killing  in  Nallagutta; 

(2)  The  burning  of  Welcome  Hotel  and  one  or  two 
houses  in  Market  Street,  Secunderabad,  stabbings  in 
connection  therewith; 

(3)  The  incidents  in  Aliabad  Darwaza; 

(4)  The  very  recent  incident  in  Dhoolpet;  and 

(5)  The  Arabs’  marching  teachers  of  St.  Mary’s  School 
along  the  public  road  to  the  police  station  for  no 
fault  of  theirs. 

All  these  have  got  a  family  likeness  and  although  it  was 
stated  that  the  article  in  the  Indian  Express  was  couched  in 
most  exaggerated  terms,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  technique 
in  all  cases  is  the  same.  It  is  always  the  story  of  the  wolf  and. 
lamb.  Stories  of  small  assaults,  stone-throwing,  bomb  explosions 
are  either  invented  or  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
the  regular  campaign  of  depriving  the  majority  community  of 
even  small  things  like  pen-knife,  scissors,  etc.  and  also  the 
tools  of  workmen.  The  result  of  the  latest  two  incidents  has 
been  that  at  a  time  when  people  who  had  evacuated  were 
thinking  of  returning  to  Secunderabad,  the  Arab  scare  has  had 
the  result  of  preventing  the  persons  who  had  left  from  returning 
and  a  fresh  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  exodus  of  people 
from  Secunderabad.  Similarly,  the  Dhoolpet  incident  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  Lodha  workmen  evacuating,  some  of 
whom  have  taken  shelter  in  the  various  dharamshalas  in 
Sultan  Bazar  and  other  places  where  there  is  a  predominantly 
Hindu  population. 

While  this  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the  majority 
community,  people  calling  themselves  refugees  are  pouring  in 
large  numbers  by  every  train.  They  are  being  feted  all  the 
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way.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  moment  the  train  comes 
into  the  Hyderabad  frontier,  Muslim  goondas  throw  people 
out  of  the  railway  carriages.  The  member  in-charge  of  the 
refugees  camp  himself  (thinks)  that  their  number  is  50,000. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  communications,  the  policy  of 
the  British  Govt,  in  not  allowing  the  various  States  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  railway  was  found  to  be  a  very  wise 
decision.  The  absence  of  such  a  decision  is  likely  to  be  prod¬ 
uctive  of  much  avoidable  troubles. 

It  is  learnt  that  there  was  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Council  today  at  which  all  the  members  of  the  negotiating 
committee,  including  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed,  were  present  and 
discussed  the  draft  terms  of  the  standstill  agreement  that  is 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  Union  of  India  and  Hyderabad 
State.  Opinion  was,  it  is  understood,  divided,  some  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  period  for  which  this  standstill  agreement 
is  to  last  was  to  be  two  years,  while  others,  it  appears,  said 
that  it  need  be  for  one  year  only.  It  was  also,  it  seems,  said 
that  the  Union  was  not  inclined  to  fix  any  period  of  time  but 
wanted  to  have  it  terminable  at  three  months’  noticeand  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  Monckton’s  efforts  that  the  Union  Govt, 
had  been  persuaded  to  agree  to  one  year  with  the  option  of 
extending  it  by  another  year  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
Some  of  the  members,  it  is  learnt,  were  of  opinion  that  this 
is  the  most  opportune  time  to  press  the  Union  Govt,  hard 
because  they  are  in  difficulties  and  that  they  would  not  have 
climbed  down  even  to  this  extent  but  for  the  situation  in 
which  they  found  themselves  now. 

It  is  also  stated  that  several  of  the  Indian  princes  will 
protest  if  Hyderabad  is  treated  in  a  different  manner  from 
those  people. 

It  seems  some  Muslim  princes  are  also  jealous  of  the 
possibility  of  Hyderabad  achieving  more  than  they  have  been 
able  to  do.  One  or  tv/ o  were  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  most 
opportune  time  to  court  a  breakdown  so  that  intense 
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propaganda  may  be  made  in  the  UK  and  the  USA  by 
corrupting  people  at  the  highest  level  by  lavish  bribery 
inasmuch  as  every  man  has  his  price. 

It  was  stated  that  the  terms  are  known  to  the  States 
Department.  In  fact,  a  copy  was  left  with  the  Secretary.  They 
laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  about  which  Lord  M.  has  given 
prominence  in  his  recent  letter  as  also  in  his  talk  with  the 
delegation  to  the  effect  that  terrible  consequences  in  the  shape 
of  disturbances  in  South  India  will  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  taken  place  in  the  North.  Some  members, 
it  is  understood,  were  of  opinion  that  if  only  such  a  thing 
takes  place,  it  is  only  the  Indian  Union’s  prestige  that  will 
suffer. 


30  NOTE  DATED  15  OCTOBER  1947 

It  is  learnt  : 

Today  when  the  Members  assembled  at  the  usual  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  President,  the  Nawab 
of  Chhatari,  was  not  there.  Two  or  three  Members  waited. 
The  Nawab  Sahib  after  an  hour  or  so  came  and  intimated 
that  three  of  the  Members  who  were  either  the  nominees  of 
the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  organisation  or  were  supporting  it 
did  not  come.  It  seems  that  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  sent 
a  memorandum  to  HEH  saying  that  simultaneously  with  ent¬ 
ering  into  a  standstill  agreement  with  the  Dominion  of  India, 
they  should  also  enter  into  a  standstill  agreement  with  Pakistan. 
The  Nizam  became  perplexed  and  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  such  a  course  would  not  be  possible.  If  that  was  his  idea, 
then  there  is  no  use  in  continuing  the  negotiations.  There 
should  be  a  breakdown. 

Chhatari  seems  to  have  remarked  that  he  told  HEH  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  non-Hyderabadi,  Monckton  was  also  in 
that  category  and  so  was  Sir  Sultan  Ahmed.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  up  to  him  to  take  the  advice  of  a  Hyderabadi. 
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This  seems  to  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
Nizam’s  mind  and  the  Members  that  had  gone  to  attend  the 
meeting  were  asked  to  go  home  and  come  back  when  sent 
for.  It  appears  that  they  were  sent  for  again  after  an  hour 
or  so. 

In  the  meantime,  these  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  Members 
seem  to  have  had  a  consultation  among  themselves  and  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  not  be  a 
breakdown.  So  all  Members  were  again  sent  for  and  the 
draft,  as  finally  approved,  is  likely  to  be  taken  to  Delhi  by 
tomorrow’s  plane  by  the  members  of  the  delegation  consisting 
of  Chhatari,  Monckton,  Sultan  Ahmed  and  Ali  Nawaz  Jung. 

What  alterations  were  made  in  the  draft  as  settled  yester¬ 
day  is  not  clear.  Anyhow,  one  thing  was  certain,  viz.,  that 
nobody  seemed  to  want  a  breakdown.  Even  those  members 
who  valiantly  said  that  there  might  be  an  immediate  breakdown 
and  if  it  is  so,  what  happens,  also  came  round  to  the  view 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  breakdown  and  Ali  Nawaz  Jung 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  possible  there  ought 
to  be  no  breakdown. 

It  is  therefore  considered  by  all  well-informed  persons 
here  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  Indian  Dominion  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  be  as  firm  as  possible.  There  may  not  be  any  magic 
in  the  expression  “instrument  of  accession”  so  long  as  the 
conditions  that  usually  find  a  place  therein  do  also  find  a 
place  in  whatever  document  is  sought  to  be  exchanged  between 
the  two  Governments. 

Monckton  seems  to  have  told  those  members  who  expressed 
the  view  that  the  document,  although  not  called  an  instrument 
of  accession,  was  still  virtually  an  instrument  of  accession, 
that  the  two  things  that  they  were  able  to  get  from  the  Indian 
Dominion  which  other  States  have  not  got  are 

1.  that  Dominion  legislation  will  not  proprio  vigore  apply 
to  Hyderabad,  and 
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2.  that  there  will  be  mutual  exchange  of  representatives 
instead  of  merely  the  Dominion  of  India  sending  its 
representative  to  Hyderabad  and  this  is  something 
like  having  ambassadors  and  finally  the  assurance 
seems  to  have  been  given  that  Hyderabad  cannot  be 
said  to  have  accceded  as  other  States  have.  It  appears 
that  the  correct  and  complete  version  of  Lord  M.’s 
speeches  has  not  been  given  to  HEH. 

Two  more  points  have  to  be  stressed: 

1.  The  words  4 'unity  of  India”  were  stated  in  the  draft 
which  was  said  to  have  been  shown  to  the  States 
Department  Secretary  by  the  Hyderabad  delegation 
when  they  left  Delhi.  Here  they  have  changed  it  into 
“the  stability  of  India  as  a  whole”.  The  object 
underlying  was  that  if  the  words  “unity  of  India” 
were  there,  it  could  somehow  or  other  be  constiued 
as  if  there  was  some  unity  between  the  Dominion 
of  India  and  Hyderabad.  The  opinion  here  is  that 
amendment  should  be  resisted. 

2.  The  question  of  refugees  is  assuming  very  great  im¬ 
portance  here.  The  number  has.  it  is  understood, 
swelled  to  nearly  two  lakhs  according  to  some,  but 
the  official  estimate  is  60,000.  But  the  way  in  which 
they  are  feted  and  supplied  with  arms  seems  to  be  a 
dangerous  portent.  Attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Secunderabad  to  see  that  they  are  not 
at  least  allowed  into  the  town  but  are  kept  far  away 
from  the  town  area  and  are  not  allowed  to  infil¬ 
trate.  That  question  has  got  to  be  kept  in  view. 


31.  NOTE  DATED  18  OCTOBER  1947 

(EXTRACT) 

1.  A  Member  of  Government  has  been  priding  himself  on  the 
fact  that  this  Government  has  been  able  to  get  two  lakhs  of 
Muslim  refugees  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
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2.  Since  day  before  yesterday,  refugees  have  without  actual 
permission  been  encouraged  to  get  into  the  plague  camps, 
with  the  result  that  from  two  such  camps  the  Hindus  occupying 
those  camps  have  gone  back  to  their  homes.  The  police  is 
unable  to  prevent  their  occupation.  The  Health  Department 
is  hard  put  to  see  that  the  health  of  the  city  does  not 
deteriorate. 

The  Ministers  for  Refugees,  Police  and  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  all  of  them  express  their  helplessness  in  this  matter. 


32.  NOTE  DATED  23  OCTOBER  1947 

It  is  understood  that  today  Sir  Walter  Monckton  explain¬ 
ed  the  significance  of  the  standstill  agreement  and  the  colla¬ 
teral  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  Nizam.  It  was  stated  that 
certain  terms  have  been  achieved  for  this  State  which  no  other 
Indian  State  has  been  given,  for  instance, 

1.  the  provision  for  exchange  of  representatives  at 
Hyderabad  and  Delhi,  and 

2.  stationing  of  troops  permanently  has  been  abandoned. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Governor-General  will  send  a 
reply  to  the  collateral  letter  agreeing  to  the  terms  contained 
therein.  It  seems  that  the  provisions  which  were  considered 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  present  status  of  the  State,  were 

i.  regarding  informing  in  advance  of  the  names  of  the 
trade  representatives  that  this  Government  is  to 
appoint  in  foreign  countries; 

ii.  the  absence  of  any  provision  enabling  this  Govt,  to 
appoint  Political  representatives  even  in  Common¬ 
wealth  countries,  including  Pakistan. 

It  was  stated  that  although  the  very  same  standstill  agree¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  the  Dominion  Govt,  previously,  they 
have  now  agreed,  without  accession,  to  the  entering  into  a 
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standstill  agreement  because  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  got  there  very  serious  difficulties  facing 
them  in  the  Punjab  with  Kashmir  and  Junagadh,  not  to  speak 
of  Pakistan  itself.  It  was  also  stated  that  apprehension  was 
entertained  that,  if  for  a  period  of  one  year  the  present 
arrangement  worked  smoothly,  it  would  be  open  to  the 
Hyderabad  Government  to  say  now  that  the  present  arrangement 
has  worked  well  where  is  the  need  for  an  accession  hereafter 
after  the  lapse  of  the  one-year  period  mentioned  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Much  was  made  of  the  Governor-General’s  statement 
that  the  Government  of  India  did  not  wish  trouble  in  South 
India  similar  to  the  one  that  has  occurred  in  Northern  India. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  case  of  take  it  or  leave  it, 
although  some  Members  are  said  to  have  stated  that  this  is 
the  time  to  press  hard  because  later  on  the  Indian  Dominion 
would  have  got  rid  of  its  difficulties  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  at  that  time  terms  which  it  is  possible  to  get 
now.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  were  two  standstill  agreements 
that  were  proposed  one  by  the  late  Political  Department  and 
the  other  after  the  Political  Department  had  ceased  to  exist 
and  that  this  agreement  was  an  improvement  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  one. 

No  final  decisions  were  arrived  at  and  it  is  understood 
that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  tomorrow  also,  by  which  time 
the  position  will  be  examined  as  to  in  what  matters  there 
exist  agreements  between  the  two  Governments  and  which  of 
them  could  be  regarded  as  being  appurtenant  to  the  powers 
exercised  under  Paramountcy  and  which  not. 

It  is  reliably  understood  that  some  prominent  Muslims 
here  are  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Monckton  is  said  to 
have  secretly  advised  the  Hyderabad  Govt,  to  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  in  regard  to  smuggling  of  arms. 

It  is  said  that  this  Govt,  should  make  Pakistan  its  agent 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  said  arms,  ammunition  or 
the  other  material  to  be  smuggled.  The  price  also  should 
be  paid  in  foreign  countries  by  Pakistan  and  that  the  com- 
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modity  should  reach  Hyderabad  as  if  from  Pakistan,  internal 
arrangement  being  made  for  paying  Pakistan  any  amount 
that  Pakistan  will  have  to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  the 
commodities. 

As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  what  the  nature  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  that  exist  is  in  regard  to  Defence  and  External  Affairs, 
the  position  will  be  examined  as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  any 
specific  alteration  to  be  suggested  in  the  standstill  agreement 
or  the  collateral  letter  or  not. 

It  is  reliably  learnt  that  one  Lancaster  landed  at  Begum- 
pet  aerodrome  direct  from  Pakistan.  It  is  suspected  that  it 
contained  arms  and  ammunition.  A  number  of  the  police 
force  was  there  which  took  delivery  of  the  contents  of  the 
’plane  and  boxes  were  transported  from  the  ’plane  into  lorries 
which  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  and 
they  were  taken  direct  to  the  Police  Headquarters.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  with  accuracy  at  which  place  they  were 
unloaded. 

In  the  previous  agreement  there  was  a  provision  that 
this  Government  would  pass  parallel  legislation  to  that  which 
could  be  passed  by  the  Government  of  India.  No  such  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  this  draft.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a 
deliberate  omission  or  whether  it  is  due  to  oversight. 


33.  NOTE  DATED  23  OCTOBER  1947 

Among  the  members  of  the  Hyderabad  delegation  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that.  Monckton  adopted  a  very  stiff 
attitude  towards  Menon  and  that  at  one  stage  of  the  negoti¬ 
ations,  Monckton  sent  Menon  out  of  his  room  and  even  when 
the  Governor-General  sent  for  him,  he  stipulated  that  he 
would  not  see  him  unless  he  saw  him  alone  without  Menon, 
and  the  idea  is  propagated  that  it  is  due  to  the  very  strong 
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attitude  taken  by  Monckton  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  this 
result,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  a  standstill  agreement  for 
one  year  even  without  accession. 


34.  NOTE  DATED  24  OCTOBER  1947 

(EXTRACT) 

It  is  understood  that  further  discussion  took  place  today. 
It  is  stated  that  Members  put  forward  their  respective  points 
of  view.  One  of  them  said  that  the  standstill  agreement  is 
absolutely  disadvantageous  to  Hyderabad  but  what  they  had 
to  see  was  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  it  disad¬ 
vantageous  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  wanted 

1.  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  that  the  standstill 
agreement  would  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
independence  of  Hyderabad; 

2.  that  the  stipulation  that  the  Hyderabad  Government 
would  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  arms  from  anywhere 
in  the  world,  in  the  event  of  the  Indian  Dominion 
either  not  supplying  arms  they  want  or  do  not 
supply  them  within  a  period  fixed  by  this  Govt.; 

3.  that  the  existing  arrangement  by  which  there  can  be 
no  increase  or  any  decrease  in  the  Hyderabad  Army 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India, 
should  be  abrogated  and  that  there  should  be  no 
restriction  placed  on  the  unqualified  right  to  get 
arms. 

Another  Member  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  addition 
to  these  things  this  agreement  should  not  be  entered  into 
unless  and  until  the  last  Indian  soldier  leaves  Hyderabad 
State. 

The  third  Member  attacked  the  Hyderabad  delegation 
for  not  having  been  firm  in  regard  to  its  negotiations  with 
the  Dominion  Govt,  and  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  stand¬ 
still  agreement  with  Pakistan  also  and  ended  by  saying  that 
if  this  agreement  was  entered  into  it  meant  Hyderabad’s  ruin. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  resolved  that  the  discussion  will 
continue  tomorrow  also.  In  the  meantime,  Monckton  has,  it 
seems,  promised  to  let  the  Council  have  in  a  tabular  form 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  opinion  of  four  of  the  Members  was  that  there  should 
be  a  breakdown  but  that  breakdown  should  not  occur  in 
consequence  of  Hyderabad  declining  to  accept  the  present 
draft  but  that  certain  amendments  will  be  proposed  to  these 
drafts  which  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Indian  Dominion,  with  the  result  that  there  is  certain  to  be 
a  breakdown.  But  in  that  event,  the  responsibility  for  the 
breakdown  would  be  thrown  on  the  Dominion  of  India  and 
thereafter  the  correspondence  may  be  published  for  the  world 
to  know  how  reasonable  Hyderabad  was  as  against  the  un¬ 
reasonable  attitude  of  the  Indian  Dominion. 

The  delegation  does  not  propose  to  start  on  Sunday  but 
is  likely  to  ask  for  postponement  till  Tuesday  for  discussion 
in  Delhi  and  for  that  purpose  they  propose,  it  is  understood, 
to  start  only  on  Monday. 

It  is  reported  that  the  advocates  of  a  breakdown  stressed 
their  point  on  the  following  grounds,  viz.,  that  already  the 
Dominion  of  India  has  got  a  great  many  troubles  and  problems 
to  solve,  e.g.  the  Punjab  exchange  of  populations  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  refugees.  Again  there  is  the  Kashmir  imbroglio 
which  they  have  got  to  cope  with.  The  position  of  Kashmir 
State  is  said  to  be  very  precarious  in  view  of  the  hostile  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Pakistan  Government.  They  have  also  the 
Junagadh  trouble  on  their  hands.  They  cannot  afford  to  add 
to  their  troubles  by  adding  Hyderabad  to  the  above.  Hence 
it  is  contended  that  this  is  the  time  to  strike  hard. 


35.  NOTE  DATED  25  OCTOBER  1947 

It  is  learnt  that  today  further  discussions  took  place  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  HEH  sent  three  modifications  to  the 
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collateral  letter  which  the  Hyderabad  delegation  brought  and 
which,  it  is  understood,  is  known  to  the  States  Department. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  that  (he  is)  signing  the  collateral  letter  on  the  dist¬ 
inct  understanding  that  he  is  an  independent  sovereign  and 
that  in  the  period  of  one  year  contemplated  in  the  standstill 
agreement,  he  will  not  exercise  most  of  the  powers  which  he 
enjoys  as  an  independent  ruler. 

2.  that  in  that  event  of  there  being  hostilities  between  the 
Dominion  of  India  and  that  of  Pakistan,  Hyderabad  will  be 
strictly  neutral. 

3.  that  in  the  event  of  the  Indian  Dominion  seceding  from 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  then  Hyderabad  will  be 
at  liberty  to  review  its  attitude  and  position. 

One  member  immediately  said  that  he  did  not  want  any 
standstill  agreement  at  all  and  has  recorded  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  that  he  considers  this  standstill  agreement  is  comple¬ 
tely  abdicating  the  independence  of  Hyderabad; 

2.  that  he  has  absolutely  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
there  will  be  a  change  of  Government  in  the  Domi¬ 
nion  of  India  very  soon  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
difference  of  opinion  between  Pandit  Nehru  and 
Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel; 

3.  that  if  we  (have)  a  breakdown  now,  while  the  Indian 
Union  will  get  more  and  more  weakened  by  their 
troubles  and  by  the  internecine  quarrels  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet,  Hyderabad  can  consolidate  itself  and  make  itself 
self-sufficient  during  this  period;  whereas  if  we  wait  for 
one  year  it  may  be  that  the  Indian  Dominion  will 
recover  from  the  present  troubles  and  become  much 
stronger  than  it  is  today. 

Another  Member  wanted  to  add  one  more  amendment  to 
the  three  amendments  suggested  by  HEH,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  a  diplomatic  representative  in  the  Commonwealth 
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countries  (meaning  thereby  only  Pakistan).  When  pressed 
whether  he  would  regard  a  non-compliance  with  it  as  a  breaking 
point,  he  said  “no”. 

Three  other  Members  said  more  or  less  the  same  thing. 
Two  Muslim  Members  and  one  Hindu  Member,  with  the 
President,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  breakdown 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  subject,  of  course,  to  compli¬ 
ance  with  HEH’s  commands. 

The  matter  is  going  to  be  discussed  the  whole  of 
tomorrow  by  HEH  with  the  Negotiating  Committee  and  the 
delegation  is  starting,  it  is  understood,  on  Monday  of  which 
intimation  by  wire  has  been  sent  by  HEH  to  the  Governor- 
General.  If  the  three  amendments  suggested  by  HEH  are  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  collateral  letter,  the  letter  of 
acceptance  by  the  Governor-General  of  this  collateral  letter 
will  also  have  to  incorporate  his  reply  to  these  points. 


36.  NOTE  DATED  31  OCTOBER  1947 

The  situation  here  is  worsening  day  by  day. 

In  consequence  of  Venkat  Rama  Reddy  having  decided 
to  be  a  member  of  the  delegation  the  Independent  party  is 
reported  to  have  sent  a  wire  to  Delhi  narrating  the  facts  and 
intimating  that  Reddy  does  not  represent  the  Hindus  but  is 
being  commanded  to  go.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  willing 
member  of  the  delegation. 

Every  ‘day  there  are  incidents  happening  which  plainly 
exhibit  the  extremely  partial  attitude  adopted  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  While  on  Monday  last,  when  a  vast  crowd  of  armed 
Muslims  paraded  the  streets  of  Hyderabad,  even  surrounding 
the  house  of  the  Prime  Minister,  there  was  no  cordoning. 
They  were  allowed  to  roam  about  with  arms  on  foot  and 
on  lorries  without  let  or  hindrance.  Whereas  today  when  the 
Hindu  Sabha  wanted  to  have  a  peaceful  procession  merely  to 
represent  their  grievances  to  the  Nizam,  the  whole  area  was 
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cordoned  off  and  when  one  of  the  leaders  insisted  on  going, 
he  was  very  seriously  wounded  and  is  lying  in  hospital.  Ever 
since  there  has  been  a  lathi  charge  in  which  about  50  persons 
are  alleged  to  have  been  injured. 

An  unprovoked  assault  was  made  on  the  inmates  of  the 
Reddy  Vidyalaya  and  glass  panes  were  smashed  and  furniture 
was  burnt  and  the  reason  for  which  is  not  apparent.  While 
doing  so,  the  mob  scaled  the  compound  wall  of  a  retired  High 
Court  Judge. 

Similar  discrimination  is  apparent  as  between  the  treat- 
ment  that  has  been  accorded  to  two  Hindu  newspapers, 
Mohib-e-Vatan  and  Rayyat,  and  one  Muslim  newspaper,  the 
Waqt.  Although  the  attention  of  the  Council  was  called 
by  HEH  by  means  of  firman  stating  that  the  article  was 
provocative  and  objectionable  and  that  not  taking  action 
against  this  paper  would  be  construed  as  partiality,  the  Police 
Member,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  present  delegation  that 
went  to  Delhi  today,  stated  that  he  had  read  the  article  and 
that  it  was  not  objectionable  and  that  no  action  should  be 
taken. 


37.  NOTE  DATED  9  NOVEMBER  1947 

1.  The  new  Hyderabad  delegation  has  returned.  From  reports 
received,  it  appears  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
much,  but,  it  is  understood  that  the  States  Department  will 
not  object  to  the  Nizam's  signing  the  standstill  agreement 
with  a  reservation  that  his  independence  will  be  preserved 
intact.  The  opinion  here  is  that  the  de  jure  independence  is 
there  but  the  de  facto  is  not.  This  may  probably  have  been 
regarded  as  having  been  achieved  by  the  statement  from  the 
Nizam  that  for  the  period  of  the  standstill  agreement,  he  does 
not  propose  to  exercise  his  independence  in  certain  particulars. 
If  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  States  Department  as  moderate 
opinion  seems  to  think  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
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2.  The  second  point  is:  What  would  happen  if  there  is  a  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan? 

It  is  learnt  that  the  States  Department  expressed  its  indi¬ 
fference  towards  the  attitude  of  the  Nizam.  Indifference  does 
not  mean  that  they  would  be  agreeable  to  his  joining  Pakistan, 
it  means  only  that  even  if  he  is  neutral,  they  would  not  mind 
it.  If  negotiations  are  likely  to  break  on  the  insistence  on  that 
point,  it  is  considered  that  the  attitude  of  the  States  Depart¬ 
ment  may  not  be  open  to  objection. 

3.  The  third  thing  is  whether  in  the  event  of  India  breaking 
away  from  the  Commonwealth,  Hyderabad  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  reconsider  its  attitude.  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
States  Department’s  attitude  is  on  this  point,  but  having 
regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Indian  Independence  Act  and  the 
existence  of  that  clause  in  most  of  the  instruments  of 
accession,  this  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  on  which  a  break¬ 
down  need  occur. 

4.  The  next  question  relates  to  the  employing  of  Political 
representatives  in  Commonwealth  countries.  It  is  understood 
that  the  States  Department  was  firm  as  regards  this  point,  but 
seems  to  have  relaxed  a  little  by  permitting  such  appointments 
in  Commonwealth  countries,  including  Pakistan,  provided  the 
Hyderabad  representative  is  made  subordinate  to  India’s 
representative.  So  far  so  good.  But  the  reservation  cannot 
prevent  subterranean  propaganda,  but  it  must  be  stated  that 
even  if  the  man  is  a  trade  representative  what  is  there  to 
prevent  him  from  secretly  and  clandestinely  indulging  in 
such  tactics?  So,  probably  this  may  not  lead  to  any  break-up. 

5.  It  is  learnt  that  the  States  Department  was  particularly 
firm  in  regard  to  the  import  of  arms  and  ammunition.  That 
restriction  is  considered  to  be  very  essential.  Hours  seemed  to 
have  been  spent  over  the  draft  regarding  that  point  by  trying 
to  evade  the  issue  and  saying  that  mere  intimation  would  be 
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sufficient,  but  it  is  considered  satisfactory  that  the  States 
Department  did  not  yield  on  that  point,  and  rightly  so. 

6.  As  regards  preventing  and  counteracting  subversive  activi¬ 
ties  on  the  borders  of  both  the  States,  India  and  Hyderabad, 
much  importance  is  not  attached  to  it.  It  will  depend  upon 
what  is  considered  subversive  activitiy.  If  the  activity  is  to 
counteract  lawlessness  and  tyranny  against  any  particular 
community  in  a  State,  then  that  could  not  be  regarded  as 
subversive  activity.  After  all  action  under  that  clause  will 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  existing  at  any  given  time. 
So  that  need  not  be  a  breaking  point. 

7.  From  all  the  above,  it  seems  that  so  far  as  the  States 
Department  is  concerned,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
breakdown  if  Hyderabad  agrees  to  the  Monckton-Chhatari 
draft  with  the  modifications  suggested  at  the  instance  of  the 

Nizam  referred  to  above. 

<• 

8.  The  reactions  of  the  Nizam  to  the  report  of  the  leader 
of  the  delegation  are  not  yet  known.  The  other  two  members 
of  the  delegation,  it  appears,  were  not  called  in. 

9.  As  regards  the  general  situation  here,  the  Director-General 
of  Police  has  issued  a  helpful  statement  to  the  Press  represent¬ 
atives.  If  only  he  sees  to  it  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
therein  are  implemented  and  the  police  forces  obey  those 
instructions,  things  may  yet  improve  here.  The  evacuation  is 
very  large. 

10.  The  delegation  seem  to  have  interviewed  Maulana  Azad, 
Mr.  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  and  Dr.  Zakir  Hussain. 

Maulana  Azad  seems  to  have  told  them  very  strongly 
that  unless  Hyderabad  accedes  there  was  no  chance  for  the 
State  or  the  ruling  family  and  that  he  gave  that  advice  as  a 
Muslim  interested  in  a  State  ruled  by  a  Muslim  ruler. 

Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  seems  to  have  said  that  the  matters 
on  which  the  delegation  was  insisting  were  reasonable  and 
that  he  would  speak  to  Pandit  Nehru. 
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Zakir  Hussain  seems  to  have  pleaded  absolute  ignorance 
of  political  matters  and  seems  to  have  also  promised  to  speak 
to  Nehru.  So  the  delegation,  though  it  has  no  backing  here 
except  from  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen,  seems  to  be  banking 
on  Pandit  Nehru’s  being  more  accommodating  than  Sardar 
Patel  and  are  also  pinning  their  faith  to  the  chance  of  having 
a  better  reception  when  C.  R.  (C.  Rajagopalachari)  becomes 
Governor-General. 


38.  NOTE  DATED  13  NOVEMBER  1947 

It  is  understood  that  today  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  for  submission  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  to  HEH. 

A  resolution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  collateral  letter  the  following  four  matters  may  be 
added,  viz., 

(1)  preservation  of  independence; 

(2)  the  reciprocal  suppression  of  subversive  activities; 

(3)  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  obtained  on  intimation 
to  the  Indian  Government  if  the  Indian  Government 
fails  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition  required  within 
prescribed  time;  and 

(4)  political  representatives  to  be  appointed  in  all  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries. 

The  whole  Council  seems  to*  have  agreed  to  the  addition 
of  the  first  three  clauses  on  the  assurance  of  the  leader  of 
the  delegation,  Nawab  Moin  Nawaz  Jung,  that  the  Indian 
Union  Government  is  likely  to  agree  to  these  three  points. 

As  regards  the  fourth  point,  only  one  member,  Abdur 
Rahim,  wants  to  make  it  a  breaking  point  if  the  Indian  Go¬ 
vernment  does  not  agree  to  it. 

Another  member  does  not  want  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Crown  to  be  kept  intact  but  only  those  agreements  in 
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regard  to  matters  of  common  concern,  made  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 

As  regards  item  No.  3— arms  and  ammunition— the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  although  the  Indian  Union  Govt,  has  not 
explicitly  stated  that  it  would  agree,  the  impression  is  that  it 
might  agree.  But  it  is  surmised  that  they  may  say,  “We  will 
agree  to  your  getting  from  any  quarter  provided  that  that 
quarter  is  the  one  that  we  prescribe/’ 

One  of  the  Members  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposal  to  have  diplomatic  representatives  may  be  agreed  to 
even  if  the  condition  of  their  subordination  to  the  Indian  re¬ 
presentatives  is  insisted  upon  by  the  other  side.  Abdur 
Rahim,  it  appears,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  there  being 
another  demonstration  similar  to  the  one  made  on  the  27th 
of  last  month  if  his  points  are  not  agreed  to. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  delegation  had  decided  upon  continuing  the 
negotiations  with  the  Acting  Governor- General  rather  than 
wait  until  the  permanent  Governor-General  returns. 

The  pressure  for  the  formation  of  an  Interim  Cabinet  is 
also  there,  but  the  object  seems  to  be  to  make  a  show  of 
expansion  of  the  Cabinet  by  taking  members  from  the  present 
Legislative  Assembly  which  is  absolutely  a  non-representative 
one,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  party  and  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha,  the  Depressed  Classes  Federation  and  other 
institutions  have  boycotted  the  elections.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  four  Hindus,  four  Muslims  and  four  officials,  besides  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President,  should  constitute  the  Cabinet. 
Among  the  Hindus,  the  suggestion  is  that  two  alone  should  be 
caste  Hindus,  one  a  depressed  class  man  who  will  practi¬ 
cally  be  a  Muslim  representative  and  one  a  Lingayat  who 
will  also  be  very  nearly  the  same,  and  among  the  officials 
there  should  be  only  one  Hindu  or,  if  there  are  two  Hindus, 
one  of  them  should  be  a  caste  Hindu  and  the  other  a  dep¬ 
ressed  class  man,  or  one  belonging  to  the  minority  commu¬ 
nities,  such  as  Christians,  Sikhs,  Parsis,  etc.  The  Council,  it 
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appears,  has  not  yet  considered  this  proposal  in  its  final  form 
nor  are  the  reactions  of  the  members  known. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  clause  regarding  arbi¬ 
tration  should  be  so  framed  as  to  apply  not  merely  to  the 
standstill  agreement  but  also  to  the  clauses  in  the  collateral 
letter. 

The  resolution  together  with  the  dissentient  notes  is 
likely  to  be  sent  to  HEH  tomorrow  and  his  reactions  will  be 
known  thereafter. 

That  Moin  Nawaz  Jung  is  only  .a  careerist  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  accounted  for  the  failure  of  his  mission  to 
achieve  anything  by  attributing  wanton  misrepresentation  to 
Sir  Sultan  Ahmed  regarding  the  situation  here.  He  is  said  to 
have  stated  in  so  many  words  that,  but  for  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  made  by  Sultan  Ahmed,  his  mission  would  have  been 
much  more  successful. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  reported  that  he  got  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
regarding  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  which  he  made  as 
leader  of  the  delegation,  and  of  the  very  successful  way  in 
which  he  conducted  them. 


39.  NOTE  DATED  15  NOVEMBER  1947 

No  fresh  developments  have  taken  place  since  the  mor¬ 
ning  of  the  13th  instant  excepting  the  exchange  of  telegrams 
between  Sir  Walter  Monckton  and  HEH.  HEH,  it  seems,  first 
wanted  Monckton  to  come  back  and  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  him,  presumably  intimating  that  he  was  going  home, 
the  wire  asking  him  to  come  back  was  cancelled  and  he  was 
instructed  to  see  Lord  M.  at  London  before  his  departure.  It 
seems  that  Monckton  has  wired  back  saying  that  he  is 
prepared  to  come  here  if  so  desired  and  that  he  is  also  prepared 
to  go  to  Delhi  to  meet  Lord  M.  and  then  go  to  London.  In 
the  telegram  he  seems  to  have  also  indicated  that  there  is  not  4 
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much  hope  of  help  from  the  quarter  to  which  he  had  gone  in 
Lahore. 

While  it  was  decided  that  the  delegation  should  go  back 
to  Delhi  on  the  25th  inst.  after  the  permanent  Governor- 
General  returns  on  the  24th  inst.  it  is  reported  that  the  leader 
of  the  delegation  has  proposed  that  the  delegation  may  start 
from  here  on  the  21st  only  so  that  they  may  have  preparatory 
talks  with  various  persons  before  the  main  talks  on  the  25th 
inst.  take  place. 

The  latest  speech  of  Sardar  Patel,  it  seems,  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  declaration  of  protest. 

Two  drafts  have,  it  seems,  been  sent  to  HEH  for  his 
approval.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  would  approve  of  any. 

The  process  of  evacuation  by  Hindus  is  still  going  on. 

The  Hindu  tributary  chieftains  under  HEH  are  afraid  to 
openly  express  their  preference  to  join  the  Indian  Union  for 
the  fear  of  being  ruined  by  the  Nizam.  Otherwise,  their 
friends  and  relations  and  contacts  are  all  people  in  Kurnool 
and  Bellary  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  who  naturally 
persuade  them  to  join  Indian  Union.  This  fear  has  been  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  action  taken  by  this  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Wanaparthy  Samasthan  the  Raja  of  which  is  considered 
by  the  Government  to  be  secretly  planning  to  join  the 
Indian  Union. 


40.  NOTE  DATED  16  NOVEMBER  1947 

Although  from  the  Press  one  could  gather  that  there  has 
been  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  HEH  and  Monckton, 
the  details  are  not  made  public.  The  telegrams  that  have 
passed  between  the  12th  and  15th  instant  are  enclosed  (not 
printed;  contain  instructions  as  the  Monckton’s  programme). 
That  would  confirm: 

I.  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  the  Ruler; 
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II.  that  Monckton  utilises  his  supposed  friendship  to 
Lord  Mountbatten  to  the  utmost  for  his  own 
personal  ends;  and 

III.  that  Pakistan  has  not  got  much  to  offer  by  way 
of  help. 

41.  TELEGRAM  FROM  NIZAM  TO  W.  MONCKTON 

LORD  MOUNTBATTEN  IS  TRYING  AGAIN  TO  COME 
HERE  TO  PERSUADE  ME  TO  JOIN  THE  INDIAN  UNION  BUT 
I  HAVE  INFORMED  HIM  THROUGH  HYDERABAD  AGENT 
GENERAL  ZAIN  YAR  JUNG  THAT  [T  IS  NOT  ADVISABLE 
FOR  HIM  TO  COME  HERE  WITH  THIS  OBJECT  SINCE  I 
CANNOT  CHANGE  MY  FINAL  DECISION  NOT  TO  JOIN.  BUT 
IF  HE  COMES  HERE  AS  FRIEND  HE  WILL  BE  WELCOMED 
IN  FEBRUARY  YOU  REMEMBER  HE  HAD  TRIED  BEFORE 
THE  DIVISION  OF  INDIA  TOOK  PLACE  WHEN  YOU  HAD 
STOPPED  HIM  TO  COME  WITH  THIS  PURPOSE.  IN  MY 
OPINION  HE  HAD  BETTER  NOT  INTERFERE  WITH  THIS 
MATTER  SINCE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  MAY  AGGRAVATE 
IF  HE  DOES  SO.  GANDHI  HAS  COMMENCED  HIS  FAST  TO 
DEATH  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AMITY  BEING  RESTORED 
BETWEEN  (Hindus)  MUSLIMS  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY. 

REALLY  I  CANNOT  UNDERSTAND  THE  FUTILE  METHOD 
OF  THIS  OLD  FELLOW’S  DUBIOUS  CHARACTER. 


42.  TELEGRAM  FROM  NIZAM  TO  W.  MONCKTON 

RECEIVED  YOUR  TELEGRAM  IN  ANSWER  TO  MINE.  AS 
FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  PLEASE  COME  HERE  SOON  SINCE 
AFFAIRS  ARE  NOT  SATISFACTORY  BETWEEN  HYDERABAD 
AND  UNION  GOVERNMENT  OWING  TO  UNFRIENDLY  ACTS 
OF  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT.  FOR  INSTANCE  THEY  HAVE 

made  a  fuss  over  Hyderabad  securities  being 

EXCHANGED  WITH  THOSE  OF  PAKISTAN  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  EXCHANGE  LAST  NOVEMBER 
BEFORE  AGREEMENT  WAS  SIGNED  UPTO  THE  LIMIT  OF 
TWENTY  CRORES.  REALLY  I  CANNOT  SEE  WHAT  OBJECTION 
Was  THERE  IN  OUR  SO  DOING.  THIS  SHOWS  THAT  RASCALS 
OF  THAT  GOVERNMENT  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  SHOW  FRIENDLY 
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TREATMENT  TO  HYDRABAD.  IF  WORSE  IS  TO  COME  THEN 
HYDERABAD  IS  READY  TO  FACE  IT  AS  THERE  IS  NO 
OTHER  ALTERNATIVE  BUT  THIS  ALONE.  PLEASE  BRING 
ALL  THINGS  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  HIGH  AUTHORITIES  IN 
ENGLAND. 


43.  NOTE  DATED  26  NOVEMBER  1947 

Opinion  here  is  apprehensive  lest  the  Indian  Union  may, 
having  regard  to  the  bluff  of  the  lttehad-ul-Mussalmeen, 
come  down  from  the  strong  line  they  were  expected  to  take, 
but  at  the  same  time,  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  whatever 
others  might  say  or  do,  Sardar  Patel  will  not  be  bamboozled 
into  a  surrender  even  to  the  slightest  extent. 

2.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been  proved  that 
it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  HEH’s  words.  Either  he  is  absolutely 
insincere  or  while  uttering  sentiments  which  are  perfectly  reason¬ 
able  and  which,  it  is  believed,  he  does  in  his  calm  moments, 
the  moment  he  meets  the  leaders  of  the  Ittehad,  among  whom 
are  the  Derector-General  of  Police  and  the  military  comma¬ 
nder,  he  at  once  swerves  to  their  side.  But  one  thing  is  quite 
certain  and  that  is  that  nowadays  he  is  extremely  perplexed 
and  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  dynasty.  He  is  not  willing  to  do  the  right 
thing,  but  thinks  that  unless  he  does  something,  however 
camouflaged  it  may  be,  the  present  difficulties  cannot  be  sur¬ 
mounted. 

3.  The  whole  of  Hyderadad  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expect¬ 
ation  as  to  what  the  leader  of  the  delegation  is  bringing  today. 

4.  Another  point  which  is  sought  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  States  Dept,  is  the  fact  that  just  as  Junagadh  is  a  tribu¬ 
tary  state  to  Baroda,  similarly  the  Samasthans  here  are  trib¬ 
utary  states  to  the  Nizam.  They  are  anxious  that  their 
position  as  such  should  be  recognised  by  the  Stages  Department. 


44.  NOTE— UNDATED  (PROBABLY  JANUARY  1948) 

The  Ruler  here  seems  to  be  particularly  nervous  about 
the  prospect  of  Lord  Mountbatten  visiting  this  place.  It  is 
considered  here  that  his  coming  here  would  once  for  all 
finally  settle  Hyderabad’s  accession  to  the  Indian  Union. 

2.  Some  people  here  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  20  crores  of  the  rupees  by  this  State  to  Pakistan  being  in 
contravention  of  the  standstill  agreement,  the  Indian  Union 
Govt,  may  deduct  this  sum  of  Rs.  20  crores  from  out  of  the 
55  crores  of  rupees  that  they  have  now  decided  to  give  to 
Pakistan.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  action  of 
the  Hyderabad  Govt.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  in  any 
way  being  contrary  to  the  declared  intention  of  the  Union 
Govt,  to  pay  the  sum  of  Rs.  55  crores.  That  amount  may 
be  paid  back  to  the  Nizam’s  Govt. 


7 

45.  NOTE  DATED  30  NOVEMBER  1947 

A  strict  comparison  was  made  between  the  old  standstill 
agreement  that  was  arranged  by  the  Chhatari  delegation  and 
the  one  that  was  brought  by  the  Moin  Nawaz  Jung  delegation. 
There  was  absolutely  no  difference.  Similarly,  such  a  compari¬ 
son  was  also  made  between  the  reply  of  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  to  the  collateral  letter  of  the  Nizam  and  it  was  found  in 
some  places  that  far  from  its  being  any  improvement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Hyderabad  it  was  not,  and  yet  both  in 
Council  and  outside,  the  new  delegation  has  been  boasting 
that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  more  advantageous  terms 
by  their  efforts. 

The  Nizam’s  recent  firman  contemplates  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  present  Ministry  and  its  substitution  by 
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what  is  called  “an  Interim  Government/’  The  Nizam  has 
cleverly  referred  not  to  “Parties”,  but  to  Muslims  and  Hindus. 
Consequently,  inasmuch  as  the  Muslim  elements  who  predom¬ 
inate  in  the  existing  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Nizam  thinks 
that  he  is  justified  in  selecting  one  from  amongst  them  as  the 
Premier,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  not  an  elected 
member  but  a  nominated  one.  But  all  the  same,  everyone  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  has  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen 
organisation. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Laik  Ali,  the  proposed  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Pingle  Venkat  Rama  Reddy  as  Vice-President,  that  there 
should  be  four  Hindus  and  four  Muslims,  the  Muslims  to 
be  from  the  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen  block  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  Harijan  to  come  out  of  the  Hindu  fold  and 
the  four  official  members  of  whom  one  Hindu  therein — all 
these  are  proposals  which  have  emanated  from  the  Ittehed-ul- 
Mussalmeen  organisation. 

Attempts  are  still  being  made  to  contact  the  State  Con¬ 
gress  party  and  for  that  purpose,  it  is  stated  that  the  Congress 
retinues  and  persons  convicted  and  are  now  under  prison 
bars,  will  be  released  as  soon  as  the  delegation  returns  from 
Delhi. 


46.  NOTE  DATED  2  DECEMBER  1947 

The  reaction  to  the  standstiil  agreement  is  not  favourable 
here.  The  criticism  is  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  improve 
the  internal  situation,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  even  this  agree¬ 
ment  has  had  to  be  entered  into  against  much  influential 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  British,  both  in  India  and  in 
England.  English  people  have  a  very  soft  corner  for  Hyderabad, 
more  than  they  have  for  Pakistan,  and  Sir  Walter’s  influence 
with  Lord  Mountbatten  and  his  deal  with  this  matter,  all  have 
contributed  to  the  same.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the 
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Governor-General  did  not  put  the  case  of  the  Indian  Union 
properly,  but  the  feeling  is  that  concessions  which  need  not 
have  been  shown  have  been  shown  to  Hyderabad.  But  people 
ought  to  realise  that  the  first  thing  should  be  to  rope  in 
Hyderabad  in  some  way  or  other  and  not  leave  it  as  the  only 
State  that  has  either  not  acceded  or  not  entered  into  any 
other  kind  of  agreement.  This  latter  contingency  would  have 
been  far  worse  than  any  agreement  which  gives  larger  conces¬ 
sions  than  need  have  been  given. 

Even  in  regard  to  the  internal  situation,  that  non-officals 
are  being  asked  to  form  the  Government  although  they  may 
be  members  of  a  Legislature  which  is  absolutely  unrepresenta¬ 
tive,  is  still  a  step  forward,  but  the  unfortunate  position 
still  remains  that  the  Ittehad's  dictatorship  and  paramountcy 
is  still  continuing  and  the  persons  who  are  expected  to  come 
into  the  Government  on  behalf  of  that  organisation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  who  is  already  representing  it,  are  not  people  of 
character  or  attainments  to  whom  departments  of  government 
could  be  entrusted. 


47.  N.  GOPALASWAMY  AYYANGAR  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  18  SEPTEMBER  1947 

The  Nizam  has  issued  a  firman  stating  that  only  Muslim 
refugees  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  State. 

The  Nizam’s  delegation  is  leaving  on  Friday  to  hand 
over  the  letter  to  Lord  Mountbatten.  The  letter  is  said  to 
contain  the  views  of  the  Nizam.  He  has  said  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  accession.  He  is 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences.  This  is  his  final  reply  in 
the  matter. 

It  appears  Ali  Nawaz  Jung,  former  Chief  Engineer  of 
Hyderabad,  is  also  a  member  of  the  delegation.  He  is  a  fan¬ 
atic  Muslim  in  whom  the  Hindus  have  no  confidence.  He  is 
most  untrustworthy. 


48.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN,  DATED  19 

SEPTEMBER  1947 


Herewith  I  am  sending  you  the  latest  information  which 
I  have  received  from  Hyderabad.  I  gave  a  copy  to  (V.P.) 
Menon  yesterday  to  be  delivered  to  you,  but  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  hurry  of  his  departure  he  could  not  do  so.  I  am, 
therefore,  sending  you  another  copy.  This  makes  it  quite  clear 
what  the  next  approach  of  Hyderabad  to  you  is  going  to  be 
and  how  the  Nizam  has  mortgaged  his  future  to  his  own 
Frankenstein,  Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen. 

2.  You  must  have  also  seen  this  morning  the  Press  Note 
issued  by  the  Pakistan  Government  recognising  the  accession 
of  Junagadh  to  the  Pakistan  Dominion.  This  Press  Note  has 
been  issued  after  the  receipt  of  our  telegram  to  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  explaining  the  whole  position  and  pointing  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  involved.  It  is,  therefore,  a  deliberate  act.  Our  telegram 
has  not  even  been  acknowledged  by  the  Pakistan  Government 
and  repeated  approaches  have  been  ignored.  If  you  feel  it  will 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  you  might  discuss  this  matter  and 
its  implications  with  Liaquat  Ali  Khan. 


49.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  24 

NOVEMBER  1947 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days  you  will 
probably  be  coming  to  some  final  decision  with  the  Hyderabad 
delegation.  That  decision  will  be  of  vital  importance  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  is,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in 
it  and  in  our  approach  to  this  question.  It  would  have 
been  desirable  for  them  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  deve¬ 
lopments.  f  do  not  know  if  there  is  time  for  that  now.  If 
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possible  this  might  be  done.  In  any  event  I  should  like  to  be 
kept  informed  and  to  see  the  texts  of  any  memoranda  or 
letters  that  might  be  exchanged. 


50.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED  25 

NOVEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  24  November  1947  regarding 
Hyderabad.  You  know  that  the  Hyderabad  negotiations  are 
being  conducted  by  Lord  Mountbatten  and  V.  P.  Menon.  The 
basis  of  the  existing  negotiations  is  the  same  as  the  old  one 
viz.,  a  standstill  agreement  for  a  year  and  an  exchange  of 
letters  touching  upon  it.  The  standstill  agreement  and  the 
draft  letter  which  is  to  be  sent  by  Lord  Mountbatten  have 
already  been  seen  and  approved  by  you.  A  few  verbal  changes 
have  been  made  since  then  in  the  draft  but  they  do  not  affect, 
in  any  way,  the  substance.  During  this  visit  Menon  has  had 
some  discussions  with  the  delegation.  They  paid  a  courtesy 
call  on  me  and  I  understand  they  have  seen  you  also.  Not 
one  of  the  suggestions  which  they  made  for  modifications  in 
the  draft  approved  by  you  has  been  accepted.  Had  there  been 
any  change  in  position,  I  am  sure  Menon  would  have  informed 
you  of  it. 

2.  If  you  think  that  the  matter  had  better  be  discussed  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  am  quite  willing  and  the  necessary  papers  can 
be  circulated  today.  The  delegation  is  due  to  meet  Lord 
Mountbatten  this  evening. 


51.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED  27 

NOVEMBER  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  25  Nov.  1947  (not  printed). 
I  should  have  replied  to  you  yesterday  but  I  was  busy  through¬ 
out  the  day. 
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2.  Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Hyderabad  talks.  The  Nizam  has  yet  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment.  I  only  hope  there  will  be  no  last-minute  hitch. 
I  share  your  doubt  as  to  whether  this  means  the  end  of  our 
troubles  with  that  State.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  us  breathing 
time  and  gives  the  Nizam  plenty  of  scope  to  think  over  and 
to  deal  with  the  Frankenstein  which  he  has  created  in  his 
Ittehad-ul-Mussalmeen. . . . 


52.  STANDSTILL  AGREEMENT,  DATED  29  NOVEMBER 
1947  SIGNED  BY  THE  INDIAN  UNION  AND 

HYDERABAD 

Agreement  made  this  Twenty-ninth  day  of  November 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty-seven  between  the  Dominion 
of  India  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  Berar. 

Whereas  it  is  the  aim  and  policy  of  the  Dominion  of 
India  and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  Berar  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  close  association  and  amity  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both,  but  a  final  agreement  as  to  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  relationship  between  them  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

And  whereas  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  that 
existing  agreements  and  administrative  arrangements  in  matters 
of  common  concern  should,  pending  such  final  agreement 
as  aforesaid,  be  continued  : 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows  :~ 

Article  1.-  Until  new  agreements  in  this  behalf  are  made, 
all  agreements  and  administrative  arrangements  as  to  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  common  concern,  including  External  Affairs,  Defence 
and  Communications,  which  were  existing  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Nizam  immediately  before  the  15th  August,  1947 
shall,  in  so  far  as  may  be  appropriate,  continue  as  between 
the  Dominion  of  India  (or  any  part  thereof)  and  the  Nizam. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  impose  any  obligation 
or  confer  any  right  on  the  Dominion  : 
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(i)  to  send  troops  to  assist  the  Nizam  in  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order, 

(ii)  to  station  troops  in  Hyderabad  territory  except  in  time 
of  war  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  which  will  not 
be  unreasonably  withheld;  any  troops  so  stationed  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Hyderabad  territory  within  6  months  of 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

Article  2.  -  The  Government  of  India  and  the  Nizam 
agree  for  the  better  execution  of  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement 
to  appoint  Agents  in  Hyderabad  and  Delhi  respectively,  and 
to  give  every  facility  to  them  for  the  discharge  of  their 
functions. 

Article  3 (i)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  include  or 
introduce  paramountcy  functions  or  create  any  paramountcy 
relationship. 

(ii)  Nothing  herein  contained  and  nothing  done  in  pursu¬ 
ance  hereof  shall  be  deemed  to  create  in  favour  of  either 
party  any  right  continuing  after  the  date  of  termination  of 
this  agreement,  and  nothing  herein  contained  and  nothing  done 
in  pursuance  hereof  shall  be  deemed  to  derogate  from  any 
right  which,  for  this  agreement,  would  have  been  exercisable 
by  either  party  to  it  after  the  date  of  termination  hereof. 

Article  4,  -  Any  dispute  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or 
out  of  agreements  or  arrangements  hereby  continued  shall  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  arbitrators,  one  appointed 
by  each  of  the  parties,  and  an  umpire  appointed  by  those 
arbitrators. 

Article  5.  -  This  agreement  shall  come  into  force  at  once 
and  shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

In  confirmation  whereof  the  Governor-General  of  India 
and  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  Berar  have  appended  their 
signatures. 


53.  TELEGRAM  FROM  NIZAM  TO  MONCKTON, 
DATED  9  JANUARY  1948 

I  SAW  MUNSHI  UNION  GOVERNMENT’S  AGENT  GEN¬ 
ERAL  IN  PRESENCE  OF  LA1K  ALI.  THOUGH  I  NEVER 
MET  HIM  BEFORE  WHAT  KIND  OF  MAN  HE  IS  AND 
HOW  FAR  HIS  PRESENCE  WILL  BE  HELPFUL  IN  OUR 
AFFAIRS  THAT  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  SETTLED  IN  THE 
NEAR  FUTURE.  BUT  WHAT  f  HEARD  FROM  OTHER  SOUR¬ 
CES  IS  THAT  THIS  FELLOW  IS  A  MAN  OF  NOTORIOUS 
CHARACTER  AND  ALSO  A  DIGNIFIED  BLACKGUARD.  HE 
COMES  FROM  BOMBAY  AND  IS  GUJARATI  BY  NATIONA¬ 
LITY  AND  ALSO  I  BELIEVE  A  LAWYER.  HOWEVER  I  SHALL 
BE  IN  A  BETTER  POSITION  LATER  ON  TO  FORM  MY 
JUDGEMENT  OF  THIS  DEVTL  LIKE  NEHRU  AND  PATEI 
RECEIVED  YOUR  TELEGRAM  AND  WILL  WRITE  SOON* 


54.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN,  DATED  12 

JANUARY  1948 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  telegrams 
(Serial  Nos.  55,  56  and  57)  from  the  Nizam  to  Sir  Walter 
Monckton.  The  telegrams  speak  for  themselves  and  I  need 
hardly  add  to  them.  They  also  show  which  way  the  mind  of 
the  Nizam  is  working.  It  is  certainly  not  working  in  favour 
of  a  continued- understanding  with  India. 


55.  NIZAM  TO  MONCKTON,  DATED  3  JANUARY  1948 

YOUR  TELEGRAM.  MY  GOVERNMENT  IS  BUSY  JUST  NOW 
WITH  OTHER  IMPORTANT  MATTERS  SINCE  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  PAKISTAN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  GETTING  UNFRIENDLY  OWING  TO  KASHMIR  AND 
OTHER  AFFAIRS  AND  DO  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  DECISION 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  OF  (UNITED)  NATIONS  WILL  MAKE 
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WHEN  ALL  THESE  ARE  REFERRED  TO  THEM  FOR  DECI¬ 
SION  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  GOD  FORBID  IF  WAR  IS 
DECLARLD  ON  PAKISTAN  BY  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 
HYDERABAD’S  POSITION  WILL  BECOME  DIFFICULT  THOUGH 
AS  SETTLED  BEFORE  WILL  REMAIN  NEUTRAL  TO  SAY 
NOTHING  NOW  MUCH  MOHAMMEDANS  INSIDE  AND  OUT¬ 
BID  THE  COUNTRY  WILL  BE  AFFECTED  BY  IT.  DO 
NOT  KNOW  WHETHER  IN  THESE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
LORD  MOUNTBATTEN  WILL  REMAIN  IN  INDIA  AS 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OR  HE  WILL  HAVE  TO  RELINQUISH 
HIS  OFFICE.  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS  WILL  SHOW. 


56.  NIZAM  TO  MONCKTON,  DATED  5  JANUARY  1948 

YOU  KNOW  LORD  MOUNTBATTEN  HAD  INFORMED  ME 
TfrAT  AS  SOON  AS  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  TREASURY  AND 
ITS  STAFF  IS  ARRANGED  BY  MY  GOVERNMENT  BOTH 
RESIDENCIES  WILL  BE  HANDED  OVER  TO  US  BUT  CON¬ 
TRARY  TO  THIS  UNION  GOVERNMENT  INSISTED  THAT 
TILL  THEN  THEIR  AGENT-GENERAL  BY  NAME  MUNSHX 
RESIDING  IN  BOMBAY  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  OCCUPY 
ONE  OF  THE  RESIDENCIES  TEMPORARILY  WHICH  WAS 
QUITE  AGAINST  THE  AGREEMENT  ARRIVED  AT  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  GOVERNMENTS.  HOWEVER  I  AND  MY  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  WITH  SOME  DIFFICULTY  HAVE  AGREED  TO  THIS 
PROPOSAL  ON  CONDITION  THAT  CORRESPONDENCE 
CONNECTED  WITH  THIS  AFFAIR  MUST  BE  PUBLI¬ 
SHED  BY  ME  JUST  TO  SHOW  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HOW 
INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  IS  TREATING  HYDERABAD  I  AM 
AFRAID  IF  THIS  KIND  OF  THINGS  CONTINUE  IN  FUTURE 
NO  HOPE  OF  GOOD  RELATION  (between)  THE  PARTIES 

CONCERNED  SINCE  SOME  AGITATION  HAS  ALREADY  STAR¬ 
TED  HERE  IN  THIS  CONNECTION.  I  AM  REALLY  ASTON¬ 
ISHED  TO  SEE  HOW  GOVERNOR  GENERAL  IS  PLAYING 
INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  THESE  PEOPLE.  I  MEAN  NEHRU 
PATEL  AND  OTHER  PEOPLE,  THIS  METHOD  SHOWS  THAT 
LORD  MOUNTBATTEN  IS  NO  MORE  A  FRIEND  OF  HYDE¬ 
RABAD  AS  WE  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  SOMETIME  AGO  BESI¬ 
DES  WHAT  ATTITUDE  THEIR  AGENT  MUNSHl  WILL  ADOPT 
NO  ONE  CAN  FORESTALL  BUT  THIS  IS  CERTAIN  THAT 
IF  THINGS  DO  NOT  IMPROVE  SOON  THEN  THERE  IS 
DANGER  OF  SOME  SERIOUS  SITUATION  ARISING  SINCE 
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COUNTRY’S  AFFAIRS  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  ARE  NOT 
MOVING  SMOOTHLY  BY  UNWISE  ACTS  OF  THESE  PEOPLE 
WHO  ARE  NO  MORE  THAN  DEVILS 


57.  NIZAM  TO  MONCKTON,  DATED  6  JANUARY  1948 

IN  CONTINUATION  OF  MY  TELEGRAM  TO  YOU  OF  5 
JANUARY  I  AGREE  WITH  YOUR  OPINION  THAT  NO  GOOD 
OF  OUR  HURRYING  UP  MAKING  LONGTERM  AGREEMENT 
WITH  INDIAN  UNION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YFAR 
BUT  TO  WAIT  AND  SEE  WHAT  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 
ARISE  BEFORE  WE  DO  IT  NAMELY  TOWARDS  THE  END 
OF  THE  YEAR.  BESIDES  WE  MUST  SEE  HOW  KASHMIR 
AND  JUNAGADH’S  CASE  IS  GOING  TO  BE  SETTLED  BY 
UNO.  AFTER  THAT  WE  CAN  THINK  ABOUT  OUR  OWN 
AFFAIR.  IS  LORD  MOUNTBATTEN  GOING  TO  GET  EXTE¬ 
NSION  AFTER  APRIL  NEXT  AS  WAS  RUMOURED  BEFORE 
IN  ANY  CASE  SINCE  HE  HAS  NOT  GOT  POWER  WHAT 
HELP  CAN  HE  GIVE  TO  US  IS  OBVIOUS.  IN  THAT  CASE 
HIS  BEING  IN  OFFICE  OR  NOT  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  US 
MATERIALLY  SO  WE  MUST  MANAGE  OUR  AFFAIRS  IN 
THE  BEST  WAY  WE  CAN  AFTER  TAKING  EVERYTHING 
INTO  CONSIDERATION. 


58.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  21 

JANUARY  1948 

I  have  been  receiving  from  various  sources  foreign  and 
internal  reports  of  the  frantic  efforts  that  the  Hyderabad 
Government  has  been  making  to  procure  arms  from  abroad. 
We  have  informed  the  Defence  Ministry  and  our  High 
Commissioner  in  London  who  has  been  asked  to  investigate 
this  matter.  One  report,  which  has  come  to  us  independently 
from  two  sources,  indicates  that  arms  are  being  supplied 
through  Goa.  (B.G.)  Kher  told  me  of  this  and  complained 
that  the  Government  of  India’s  customs  people  had  refused 
to  help  him  in  checking  this  traffic.  I  heard  also  at  the  Hy¬ 
derabad  end  that  these  cases  containing  gun  barrels  had 
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arrived  from  the  Bombay  side.  The  stocks  of  the  guns  are 
apparently  made  in  Hyderabad. 

2.  We  have  taken  steps  to  approach  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
mant  Ambassador  in  London  on  this  subject  to  tell  him 
that  we  object  to  this  traffic. 

3.  Some  information  has  also  come  to  us  about  General 
Edroos’  activities  in  Europe  in  pursuit  of  arms.  This  is  not 
very  precise  and  probably  you  know  all  about  it. 

4.  I  am  told  also  that  Hyderabad  State  are  increasing  the 
strength  of  their  army  which  I  imagine  would  be  against  the 
standstill  agreement.  I  presume  the  States  Ministry  is  taking 
steps  in  this  matter.  1  realise,  of  course,  that  we  should 
proceed  cautiously  and  not  make  too  much  of  a  fuss  at  this 
stage  but  if  we  submit  silently  to  their  breaches  they  would 
become  bolder  and  bolder  and  do  all  manner  of  objectionable 
things. 

5.  The  question  of  arming  the  Bhopal  army  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.  That  army  is  practically  a  non-Bhopal  army 
of  Pathans,  etc.  and  we  might  be  a  little  careful  in  giving 
them  too  much  in  the  way  of  arms. 


59.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED  25 

JANUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  21  January  1948.  All  the 
matters  which  you  have  mentioned  have  already  been  engaging 
our  attention.  The  traffic  through  Goa  to  Hyderabad  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  possible  because  of  some  lack  of  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  we  are  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  Ministries 
of  Commerce  and  Transport  to  check  it.  We  are  also  delaying, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  supply  of  articles  of  military  use  to 
Hyderabad.  You  will  recall  that  I  told  you  after  the  Hydera¬ 
bad  Agreement  was  signed  that  I  was  doubtful  how  far  we 
would  be  able  to  carry  on  with  Hyderabad  State  under  its 
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present  set-up  and  influences.  We  are  having  a  taste  of  it 
already,  but  Laik  Ali  is  coming  here  on  the  29th  when  I  hope 
to  tackle  him  on  these  questions. 

2.  Regarding  General  Edroos,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  anything  substantial  during  his  visit 
to  the  UK.  In  any  case,  no  substantial  quantities  of  arms 
appear  to  have  been  imported  into  Hyderabad  as  a  result  of 
his  visit. 

3.  I  have  already  decided  to  issue  instructions  to  Hyderabad 
and  Bhopal  States  regarding  the  composition  of  their  armed 
forces.  We  are  telling  them  that  we  are  bound  to  take  it  into 
account  in  making  allotments  of  arms  and  equipments  and 
that  the  composition  of  these  forces  should  be  readjusted  in 
order  to  create  more  confidence  amongst  the  non-Muslim 
majority. 


60.  K.  M.  MUNSHI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  27 

FEBRUARY  1948 

Yesterday  Laik  Ali  invited  me  to  dinner,  when  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  and  Moin  Nawaz  were  present. 

He  repeated  the  same  old  story  : 

It  No  accession,  but  alliance  conceding  3  subjects; 

2.  Ittehads  will  be  controlled  and  constitutional  reforms 
introduced  on  a  50-50  basis  after  a  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

I  made  it  clear  : 

1.  that  responsible  government  must  be  introduced; 

2.  that  Ittehads  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  whole 
South  India  and  must  be  liquidated; 

3.  that  satisfactory  discussion  about  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  can  only  follow. 
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We  are  meeting  this  evening  at  7.30.  They  are  very  upset, 
but  either  they  will  not,  or  more  probably  cannot,  make  any 
constitutional  changes. 

Gen.  Goddard  (Southern  Command)  saw  me  yesterday. 
We  had  a  long  talk.  He  said  he  would  require  about  six 
weeks  for  preparations.  Gen.  Chaudhuri  said  four.  I  am 
afraid  people  here  will  appreciate  realities  only  when  they  find 
that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  push  the  issue  to  its 
logical  consequences.  They  bank  on  Kashmir  and  UNO  being 
factors  which  will  prevent  India  from  precipitating  a  crisis. 
They  think  we  are  bluffing. 


61.  K.  M.  MUNSHI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  22 

APRIL  1948 

1.  Pannalal  had  an  interview  with  Laik  Ali  again  yesterday. 
Laik  Ali,  Pannalal  stated,  said  that  anything  more  than  50-50 
was  out  of  the  question  and  repeated  that  Panditji  had  agreed 
not  to  object  to  50-50.  He  also  made  it  definite  that  any 
change  can  only  take  place  if  the  independence  of  Hyderabad 
was  agreed  upon.  Pannalal  was  further  told  that  on  account 
of  international  difficulties,  the  Indian  Union  would  not  take 
any  military  action  and  that  like  Pakistan  in  Kashmir,  the 
Indian  Union  were  preparing  raiders  for  coming  into  Hydera¬ 
bad  and  that  the  Razakars  were  needed  to  fight  these  raiders. 

2.  Tomorrow  or  the  day  after  the  Nizam  is  likely  to  issue  a 
firman  asserting  independence  and  promising  some  measure 
of  responsibility  but  no  quarter  will  be  shown  to  the  State 
Congress.  Some  300  prisoners  were  released  yesterday  but  it 
is  stated  that  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha  will  not  be  released. 

3.  A  sense  of  frustration  prevails  among  the  Hindus  and 
non-Ittehad  Muslims  here.  The  Ittehads,  who  out  of  fear  of 
military  action  were  upset,  have  had  another  spurt  of  activity. 

4.  Kasim  Razvi  as  a  result  of  warning  from  the  Nizam  is 
not  speaking  in  the  old  tune,  but  the  Ittehad  papers  and  the 
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organisers  in  the  districts  are  more  aggressive.  Criticism  of 
Maulana  (Azad)  Sahib,  Aruna  (Asaf  Ali)  and  myself  has 
reached  a  very  vulgar  level.  Last  three  days,  if  the  dozens  of 
telegrams  pouring  in  everyday  have  any  basis— and  they  have — 
havoc  is  being  created  by  Razakars  in  the  two  districts  of 
Osmanabad  and  Nanded  and  Hindus  are  being  disarmed  by 
the  police.  Lathi  charge  and  the  death  of  a  Congress  worker 
in  Gulbarga  jail  have  added  to  the  general  panic. 

5.  International  propaganda  is  being  briskly  carried  on.  Dou¬ 
glas,  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Times,  has  just  sent  a  cable, 
a  copy  of  which  1  send  herewith  (not  printed). 

6.  Possibly  you  are  leaving  Delhi  on  Thursday.  Shankar 
will  most  probably  go  with  you.  Menon  is  so  frequently 
absent  from  Delhi  that  I  wish  you  would  fix  upon  some  one 
always  at  Delhi  with  whom  I  may  communicate  in  urgent 
matters  and  get  your  instructions. 

I  am  going  to  Bombay  for  the  AICC  session. 


62.  K.  M.  MUNSHI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  21  MAY  1948 

So  far  as  four  battalions  are  concerned,  all  arrangements 
have  been  made  here  (Mysore  State).  Only,  the  Mysore 
Government  is  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  States  Ministry 
and  expert  guidance  from  the  Military  Adviser-in-Chief. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  note  (not  printed)  on  the 
situation  as  at  present.  I  personally  feel  that  recurrent  resum¬ 
ption  of  negotiations  is  scarcely  conducive  to  a  successful 
adjustment  of  Indo-Hyderabad  relations. 

Bangalore  is  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  for  Hyderabad.  Yesterday 
one  of  the  guards  of  the  brother  of  the  Nizam  was  found 
acting  in  a  suspicious  manner  so  as  to  do  some  act  which 
would  involve  death  penalty  for  him.  This  was  found  from 
his  own  letter.  It  may  mean  assassination  or  sabotage  on 
a  big  scale  and  my  information  from  Hyderabad  also  was  that 
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they  would  put  their  agents  round  about  here.  There  is  a  view 
that  I  may  be  object  of  his  attention.  He  has  been  externed 
from  the  State  today.  Two  highly-placed  ladies  and  one 
Cutchi  Memon  businessman  are  here  giving  parties  to  our 
military  officers  and  contacting  Americans  in  the  Hindustan 
Air  Factory  under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  The  Mysore 
Government  has  been  moved  to  take  some  action. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  outside  Hyderabad  we  are  so  ignor¬ 
ant  of  its  methods  and  we  behave  just  as  if  the  Pax  Britannica 
prevailed  in  the  country;  that  even  our  vital  factory  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  ingenious  saboteurs.  As  this 
is  a  very  valuable  factory  from  our  military  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  perhaps  advisable  to  send  a  high  CID  officer  from 
the  Centre  who,  aided  by  Mysore,  can  look  after  it. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hindustan  Air  Factory  which  can 
employ  17,000  men  easily.  But  it  only  employes  4,000.  Ten 
thousand  trained  men  are  starving  outside  in  Bangalore.  Its 
productive  capacity  is  immense.  It  can  manufacture  aeropla¬ 
nes;  it  can  have  its  own  new  engines;  it  can  convert  planes 
into  bombers.  It  has  started  doing  so  in  fact.  But  in  view  of 
its  capacity,  it  is  doing  very  small  repairing  and  overhauling 
work.  It  is  very  sad  to  think  that  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  convert  this  factory  into  something  which  can  give 
India  effective  air  power. 

The  manager,  Anant  Pandya,  impressed  me  as  a  first- 
class  organiser  with  a  drive.  I  think  he  was  with  Ghanshyam 
Dasji  (G.D.Birla)  before.  He  is  given  no  scope;  Government 
of  India  decisions  are  very  dilatory.  He  has  not  been  even 
provided  with  a  house.  He  is  prepared  to  put  the  factory  to 
its  full  use,  manufacture  aeroplanes,  waggons  and  other  essen¬ 
tials  if  full  scope  is  only  given  to  him  by  his  Board.  But 
nothing  moves  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  gives  up 

this  job. 


63.  K.  M.  MUNSHI  TO  SARDAR  DATED  21  MAY  1948 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  an  apprisal  of  the  Hyderabad 
situation. 

Nizam 

1.  The  general  belief  at  one  time  held  in  Delhi  that  the 
Nizam  was  afraid  of  the  Ittehad  or  that  if  sufficient  pressure 
is  brought  he  will  disown  them  is  not  well-founded.  The 
Razakars  form  his  private  army,  whatever  their  or  his  official 
pronouncements. 

His  Attitude 

2.  His  one  fixed  idea  is  to  be  independent,  to  be  “His 
Majesty.”  He  will  not  accede;  he  will  not  give  responsible 
government;  he  will  not  allow  popular  elements  an 
effective  share  in  the  administration.  He  will  not  willingly 
give  India  even  effective  control  over  Defence,  External 
Affairs  and  Communications,  legislative  or  otherwise.  He  holds 
the  Government  of  India  in  supreme  contempt,  whom  he 
politely  calls  “scoundrels  of  Delhi.”  Verbal  protests,  even 
threats,  have  no  effect  on  him. 

When  Change  Possible 

3.  He  is  very  ably  supported  by  determined  and  resourceful 
officials  who,  though  few,  hold  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
State  in  their  hands.  For  36  years,  the  Nizam  was  a  problem 
to  seasoned  Residents,  backed  by  Paramountcy;  he  knows  how 
to  conduct  a  war  of  nerves  and  to  wield  the  power  of  money. 
Any  negotiation  on  the  basis  that  he  will  yield  to  persuasion 
or  mere  psychological  pressure  is  a  miscalculation.  He  only 
understands  stern  action;  every  courtesy,  even  patience,  in 
another  is  a  sign  of  weakness  only  to  be  exploited  for  his  own 
advantage.  He  will  not  change  unless  the  moment  comes 
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when  he  has  to  choose  between  his  desire  for  independence 
and  his  wealth  and  his  dynastic  rule. 

The  State 

4.  It  is  sometimes  not  fully  realised  that  Hyderabad  is  an  alien 
and  a  very  full  equipped  State,  equipped  with  a  service,  civil, 
military  and  police,  compact  and  able,  which  controls  indus¬ 
trial  life  and  has  a  high  devotion  to  the  idea  of  Hyderabad’s 
independence.  This  governmental  machine  has  all  the  desire 
and  potentiality  to  accede  to  Pakistan,  if  circumstances  favour, 
and  will  not  reconcile  itself  to  a  closer  association  with  India. 
It  wiil  have  to  be  displaced.  Here  in  Bangalore,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  net  work  of  Hyderabad  spies.  One  orderly  of  Prince 
Basalat  Jah  was  up  to  some  mischief  involving  death  sentence; 
two  highly-placed  ladies  are  in  constant  company  with  our 
military  officers;  one  Hyderabad  businessman  is  in  close 
consultation  with  the  American  experts  of  Hindustan  Aircraft 
Factory;  Razakar  pockets  are  being  formed  in  surrounding 
areas. 

Negotiations 

5.  Our  dealings  with  Hyderabad  during  recent  months  have 
strengthened  his  vanity  and  his  feeling  that  the  Union  is  too 
weak  to  take  strong  action.  We  withdrew  the  Bolarum  army. 
Believing  that  Sir  Walter  Monckton  had  influence  with  him, 
negotiations  were  conducted  by  us  at  Delhi  on  a  plane  which 
fed  his  vanity;  gave  his  advisers  high  hopes  of  a  favoured 
treatment;  and  provided  them  with  the  time  factor  which  was 
so  badly  needed  by  Hyderabad  (expressly  so  stated  in  their 
minutes)  for  strengthening  its  position  against  us.  We  gave  an 
ultimatum  on  26  March,  we  again  opened  negotiations.  Pan- 
ditji  gave  them  time  till  24  April  to  fulfil  three  concrete 
demands;  all  of  them  were  flouted.  On  16  May,  we  again 
despatched  a  strong  letter  of  demands;  Campbell  Johnson’s 
recent  visit  and  negotiations  resume  at  the  instance  *of  Nawab 

Zain  (Yar  Jung)  have  again  strengthened  the  Nizam’s  belief _ 

the  belief  of  every  one  in  Hyderabad — that  the  Union  is  not 
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in  dead  earnest.  This  is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  our 
negotiations. 

Nizam’s  Policy  :  Its  Fourfold  Aspect 

6.  The  Nizam’s  policy  consists  of  four  aspects,  viz.  : 

(A)  the  building  up  of  Ittehad  and  Razakars  as  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  with  which 

(a)  to  consolidate  Muslim  opinion  in  Hyderabad  and 
if  possible  in  India  and 

(b)  to  overawe  the  Hindus  of  Hyderabad  into  giving 
up  their  claim  to  be  a  part  of  democratic  India; 

(B)  the  sabotage  of  India’s  attempt  to  secure  the  accession 
of  Hyderabad  by  the  intervention  of  His  Excellency 
and  the  leaders  of  British  public  opinion  through  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Walter  Monckton  and  the  British 
Press  representatives; 

(C)  the  establishment  of  close  relationship  with  Pakistan — 
though  the  Nizam  hates  Jinnah  personally — with 
a  view  to  securing  her  assistance  in  strengthening 
Hyderabad  during  the  period  of  delay  and  help  in 
the  event  of  military  conflict; 

(D)  the  protraction  of  negotiations  in  order  to  “prepare 
for  a  substantial  display  of  independence.” 

Strength  of  Razakars 

7.  (a)  As  to  (A),  the  Ittehad  has  a  very  substantial  section  of 
Muslims  behind  it  and  the  opposing  Muslims  have  been 
terrorised  into  acquiescence. 

(b)  The  resistance  of  the  Communists  is  weakened  partly 
by  the  action  of  the  Madras  Government  against  Communists 
in  Andhra  and  partly  by  the  recent  alliance  of  the  Nizam’s 
Government  with  the  local  Communists  on  the  plank  of 
Hyderabad’s  independence.  The  resistance  movement  in 
consequence  is  practically  running  out. 

(c)  The  State  Congress  is  becoming  ineffective.  About 
7,000  workers  are  still  in  jail.  It  has  uo  hold  on  the  villagers. 
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for  they  want  arms  and  the  Congress  is  not  able  to  supply 
them.  It  has  also  run  short  of  money. 

Morale  of  the  People 

8.  When  I  came  to  Hyderabad  in  January  last,  the  morale 
of  the  people  went  up.  Refugees  returned  to  Hyderabad.  The 
people  felt  that  some  thing  is  being  done  by  the  Union.  The 
infructuous  series  of  negotiations,  however,  have  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  people,  who  are  now  openly  talking  of  the 
Union  letting  them  down.  They  are  in  agony;  the  leaders  are 
losing  faith;  exodus  of  refugees  has  started  again.  It  is  a 
torture  to  hear  of  Razakar  depredations,  and  to  meet  the 
victims  or  the  refugees  and  hear  their  tale  of  woe,  without 
even  being  able  to  assure  them  of  speedy  relief. 

9.  In  one  respect  this  policy  has  failed.  Muslims  in  India 
have  publicly  disowned  the  Razakars.  They  are  nervous  about 
all-India  repercussion  if  the  Razakars  continue  in  their  career. 
I  happened  casually  to  (ask)  a  high  State  officer  at  Bhopal 
about  Razakar  activities.  I  am  forwarding  herewith  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal  (not  printed).  I  learnt 
here  that  the  Moplahs  are  not  under  Hyderabad  influence. 
But  there  are  pro-Razakar  pockets  in  all  surrounding  areas. 

British  Intervention 

10.  As  to  aspect  (B)  of  the  Nizam’s  policy,  the  weakening 
of  India’s  intention  through  Britain,  it  has  failed.  The  Nizam 
is  convinced  that  His  Excellency  is  not  prepared  to  back  up 
his  attitude.  Sir  Walter  has  also  communicated  to  the  Nizam 
that  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in  Britain  are  not  willing  to 
take  up  his  cause  against  India.  Sir  Walter  himself  is  reported 
to  have  felt  he  was  not  fully  trusted  as  before  and  has  so 
far  shown  no  signs  of  returning. 

Aid  from  Pakistan 

11.  As  to  aspect  (C)  of  the  policy,  viz.,  alliance  with  Pakistan, 
Pakistan  has  been  very  astute.  It  has  secured  a  loan  of  Rs, 
20  crores,  immobilised  though  it  may  be;  but  no  information 
is  available  as  to  its  commitments.  The  assistance  which  it 
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has  sent  is,  so  far,  little,  if  at  all.  Though  there  are  rumours 
of  Pakistan’s  intention  to  intervene  in  any  Indo-Hyderabad 
conflict,  I  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  will.  All  informa¬ 
tion  supports  the  view  that  it  cannot  take  upon  itself  Hyder¬ 
abad’s  quarrel  with  India. 

Dilatory  Tactics 

12.  The  dilatory  tactics  of  Hyderabad  have  given  it  certain 
advantages.  All  the  anti-Ittehadi  elements  in  Government  have 
been  eliminated;  the  resistance  movement  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared;  1,50,000  men  are  under  training.  It  has  established  a 
strong  espionage  system  throughout  the  surrounding  areas  and  1 
am  not  feeling  happy  about  our  factories  in  Bangalore,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Hindustan  Aircraft  Factory.  Factories  in  Hyderabad 
have  now  begun  to  produce  rifles  and  some  war  materials; 
openly  or  secretly,  they  have  collected  petrol  and  sulphur 
enough  to  resist  an  economic  blockade.  The  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  frozen  cloth  and  is  now  freely  buying  cloth  and  salt 
in  India  for  being  stocked  in  reserve  for  that  emergency.  Our 
unofficial  blockade  has  not  prevented  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment  from  obtaining  supplies  essential  to  war  preparations. 

Economic  State 

13.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  strain  upon  the  Nizam’s  Gover¬ 
nment  is  becoming  very  heavy.  Revenue  is  not  being  fully 
collected;  in  fact  there  is  no  administration  in  some  parts  of 
the  State.  Money  is  spent  for  any  scheme,  if  it  holds  out  a 
promise,  however  doubtful,  of  adding  to  Hyderabad’s  power 
of  resistance.  There  is  an  expected  deficit  of  4  crores  out  of 
a  budget  of  24  crores  in  the  year  ending  next  September.  Out 
of  78  crores  of  loan  notes,  20  are  given  to  Pakistan  and  about 
12  are  sold  to  find  money  for  meeting  the  deficit  and  war 
preparations.  Muslim  refugees  are  a  great  drain;  the  Razakars 
are  openly  extracting  money  from  the  Hindus  and  Muslims 
alike.  The  un-official  blockade  of  Hyderabad  has  strangled 
some  of  their  industrial  activities. 
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No  Progress  in  Negotiations 

14.  The  relations  with  India  have  practically  stood  still;  the 
Nizam’s  Government  is  for  all  practical  purposes  treating 
itself  as  independent.  Its  attitude  on  relevant  questions  has 
been  unshaken.  It  involves 

(a)  no  accession  to  India; 

(b)  no  responsible  government  to  Hyderabad; 

(c)  no  substantial  change  in  the  present  government.  The 
change  to  which  Nizam’s  Government  is  reconciling 
itself  is  only  an  eye-wash; 

(d)  a  treaty  giving  nominal  power  to  India  over  Defence, 
External  Affairs  and  Communications;  and 

(e)  Razakars  to  be  maintained  with  an  illusory  promise 
of  not  utilising  them  for  state  purpose. 

15.  The  reaction  from  Delhi  shows  that  we  lay  a  store  by 
Nawab  Zain’s  (Zain  Yar  Jung)  mediation.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  succeed.  The  Ittehad  considers  him  a  traitor  and  an  enemy; 
the  non-Ittehad  Shias  whom  he  leads  have  lost  all  morale. 
The  Nizam  will  not  part  with  the  Ittehad  nominees  so  lightly, 
nor  with  the  police  and  army  chiefs,  who  are  the  fixed  pillars 
of  the  State.  Why,  if  so,  does  he  permit  his  Government  to 
play  with  negotiations  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  change  of 
heart;  not  even  panic.  The  object  is  time — time  which  he 
badly  wants  and  which  we  are  too  willing  to  give.  I  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  request  you  to  be  very  careful  in  these 
negotiations.  The  atmosphere  of  Delhi,  where  we  make  light 
of  Hyderabad  and  a  nice  man  like  Zain  to  deal  with,  should 
not  make  us  forget  the  determined  and  clever  man  who  has 
flourished  on  a  successful  war  of  nerves  throughout  his  life. 

Further  Negotiations  Unhelpful 

16.  Further  negotiations,  without  the  background  of  immediate 
action,  will  not  move  the  Nizam’s  Government  from  its  posi¬ 
tion.  It  will  only  give  it  time  to  organise  its  strength  better 
and  to  mobilize  international  opinion.  Internally,  the  people 
in  Hyderabad  will  lose  faith  completely;  the  resistance  move- 
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ment,  already  on  the  wane,  will  die  out.  If,  in  order  to  improve 
our  position  vis-a-vis  Kashmir  or  to  gain  time,  no  action  is 
taken,  it  will  give  strength  to  the  Nizam’s  Government  and 
make  India  restive.  It  is  my  duty  to  point  out  that  but  for 
Panditji’s  strong  speech  at  Bombay  and  the  confidence  that 
something  effective  is  being  done,  our  Government’s  policy  of 
patience  would  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Our  Position 

17.  The  situation  as  it  is  developing  clearly  indicates  that 
India  cannot  much  longer  afford  to  have  a  fascist  State  in 
its  centre  which  looks  to  a  foreign  power  for  assistance  and 
guidance,  and  supports  a  communal  movement  hostile  to  the 
Indian  Union.  Hyderabad  must,  therefore,  form  an  integral, 
democratic  part  of  India;  if  not,  as  at  present,  it  will  tend 
progressively  towards  becoming  Pakistan.  This  involves  a 
drastic  change  which  cannot  be  secured  by  the  negotiations  as 
are  now  being  carried  on. 

Unofficial  Blockade 

18.  Our  unofficial  blockade  has  had  little  effect  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  though  it  has  imposed  a  severe  strain  on  Hyderabad’s 
economy.  But  I  fear  it  will  not  continue  to  be  effective  even 
such  as  it  is,  unless  it  is  officially  imposed.  In  order  to  have 
a  compelling  power,  it  should  include  freezing  of  money  in 
India,  sterilising  the  loans  and  prohibiting  even  essential 
supplies.  Such  a  frank  and  open  ‘sealing  off’  enforced  on 
account  of  Hyderabad’s  failure  to  carry  out  the  Standstill 
Agreement,  will  also  be  morally  supportable. 

Growing  Military  Strength 

19.  Hyderabad’s  power  of  military  resistance  is  weak  but 
daily  improving.  Out  of  25,000  troops,  15,000  were  not  pro¬ 
perly  armed  two  months  ago.  Recently  several  factories  are 
working  top  speed;  and  in  three  months’  time  they  will  have 
sufficient  arms.  Arms  are  also  being  flown  in;  illicit  traffic  in 
ammunition  has  grown  space.  Attempts  are  made  to  bring  in 
arms  from  foreign  countries,  which  any  moment  may  attain 
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substantial  proportion.  There  is  a  persistent  rumour  of  some 
bombers  being  kept  in  Pakistan  and  of  impact  bombs  being 
got  ready.  Their  espionage  system  is  fast  improving;  sabotage 
in  Bangalore  and  elsewhere  is  being  planned.  One  fact  emerges 
clear  :  in  three  months’  time  Hyderabad  would  be  very  much 
stronger  than  now. 

Internal  Security 

20.  The  fear  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  action  against 
Hyderabad  would  involve  strong,  sympathetic  action 
among  the  Moplahs  and  in  Mysore  and  Malabar  involving 
danger  to  internal  security  in  the  south  is  not  quite  justified. 
Mysore,  I  am  convinced,  can  take  care  of  itself.  I  am  infor¬ 
med  on  very  good  authority  that  the  fear  of  Moplahs  is 
unfounded;  that  if  a  strong  outpost  of  Military  police  is  esta¬ 
blished  and  preventive  action  is  precipitated  on  leaders,  if  and 
when  mischief  is  in  the  making,  there  will  be  no  trouble  at 
all.  Strong  action  against  the  Communists  in  Malabar,  if  taken 
in  advance,  will  minimize  any  danger  in  that  quarter. 

Border  Incidents 

21.  I  would,  with  great  respect,  say  that  the  decisiontaken  on  the 
13th  last  has  left  me  unhappy.  The  suppression  of  border 
incidents  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  the  real  end  is  the  suppression 
of  the  Razakar  movement.  The  border  incidents  only  provide 
justification  for  the  exercise  of  defence  power  under  the 
Standstill  Agreement  and  otherwise.  If  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment  restrains  the  Razakars  from  indulging  in  border 
incidents,  our  end  will  not  be  gained.  In  the  letter  of  16  May, 
the  suppression  of  Razakars  has  been  the  principal  demand; 
and,  in  all  humility,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  basis  for  further 
talks  till  they  are  suppressed.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only 
point  of  view  which  would  justify  our  action  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

22.  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  emphasize  that  the  way 
of  peace  is  not  to  delay  action.  That  way  lies  the  only  hope 
of  the  Nizam’s  nerves  going  under;  if  they  do  not,  delay,  in 
my  opinoin,  would  only  make  our  work  more  difficult  later. 


64.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  27  MAY  1948 


Iengar  communicated  to  me  your  message  about  Hydera¬ 
bad.  As  you  perhaps  know,  I  have  not  been  in  intimate  or 
detailed  touch  with  developments.  V.P.  Menon  has  carried  on 
long  talks  and  gone  into  these  details.  He  informed  me  from 
time  to  time  about  the  lurid  picture  of  what  was  happening. 
I  thought  that  you  were  being  kept  fully  informed. 

I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  inclusion  of  the  communal 
principle  in  the  Hyderabad  legislature  or  the  fixation  of  the 
percentages  at  60:40  (Muslims).  But  I  understand  that  the 
principle  was  more  or  less  accepted  some  time  back  in  view 
of  the  special  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  thus  far  Hyder¬ 
abad  has  been  a  100  per  cent  Muslim  State.  That  acceptance 
was  for  a  fixed  period  only. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  the  percentage  should 
be.  Naturally,  the  lower  it  is  the  better.  Personally  I  attach 
far  more  importance  to  a  joint  electorate.  If  this  is  agreed  to, 
as  it  must  be,  then  slight  variation  in  percentage  need  not 
matter  so  much. 

The  whole  question  has  necessrily  to  be  viewed  in  the 
longer  context.  I  had  a  long  military  conference  about  Kash¬ 
mir.  The  situation  is  not  so  good  as  we  had  hoped  and 
hard  fighting  is  going  on.  Our  air  resources  have  been  severely 
tried  and  we  have  practically  no  reserves  left.  The  demand  is 
for  more  and  moie  troops.  Undoubtedly  with  more  troops  we 
could  clear  up  this  place  this  summer.  But  we  just  can  (not) 
spare  them  so  long  as  there  is  danger  of  warlike  developments 
in  Hyderabad  with  other  consequences  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  have  to  see  the  Hyderabad 
picture.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  of  tremendous  advantage  to  us 
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if  we  could  satisfactorily  settle  with  Hyderabad  and  make  it 
innocuous  by  bringing  it  effectively  under  our  control.  The 
rest  will  follow. 

I  understand  that  the  Nizam  has  sent  for  Mirza  Ismail. 
He  has  also  summoned  Monckton  ! 


65.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED 

4  JUNE  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

2.  As  regards  Hyderabad,  what  Shankar  told  Iengar  was  my 
innermost  feelings.  I  feel  and  feel  very  keenly  that  we  should 
do  nothing  in  Hyderabad  whether  in  regard  to  its  internal 
constitutional  problems  or  in  regard  to  its  accession,  which  we 
cannot  justify  in  all  good  conscience  to  the  world  and  to  our 
own  people.  Having  fought  against  communal  reservations  and 
having  accepted  a  non-communai  approach  to  all  political  matters 
recently,  we  cannot  but  object  to,  and  refuse  to  accept,  any 
communal  reservations  which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  concession 
to  a  militant  minority.  I  can  allow  for  generosity  and  liberal 
concessions  to  the  minority  in  order  to  give  it  confidence  and 
security,  but  it  goes  entirely  against  my  grain  to  concede  a 
vicious  weightage  almost  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  and  under 
pressure  from  a  militant  organisation.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
communal  ratio  or  of  the  principle  of  weightage  having  been 
“accepted  some  time  back  in  view  of  any  specific  circumstances.” 
In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  concede  something 
w'hich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give.  Any  concessions  that 
can  be  given  in  this  respect  can  only  be  done  by  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  of  Hyderabad  and  the  utmost  that  we  can  do 
at  present  is  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  community 
and  to  assure  it  that  we  shall  use  our  good  offices  to  secure 
a  fair  and  just  treatment.  We  have  accepted  the  general  principle 
that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
all  the  States  and  we  must  stand  by  it. 


66.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 

(DRAFT) 


I  have  received  your  long  letter  in  which  you  have  dealt  at 
length  inter  alia  with  Hyderabad.  V.  P.  has  also  come  and 
told  me  the  latest  developments  in  the  negotiations  with  Laik 
Ali  and  Monckton.  1  must  frankly  say  that  I  was  sorely 
disappointed  that  even  after  so  much  profitless  discussion  with 
so  many  Hyderabad  delegations,  we  are  still  thinking  of  pro¬ 
ducing  formulas  for  their  acceptance.  ( For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  matters  little  whether  the  formula  is  produced 
by  H.  E.  or  V.  P. ) 

2.  We  have  done  our  best  to  solve  this  problem  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  an  amicable  spirit.  It  was  with  this  intention 
that  we  entered  into  a  one  year’s  standstill  agreement.  At 
that  time  we  were  given  to  understand  that  before  the  year 
would  be  out,  the  twin  problems  of  accession  and  responsible 
government  would  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  But  as  we 
now  know,  even  while  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  the 
Hyderabad  Government  were  acting  in  complete  breach  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  agreement  that  was  being  negotiated. 
They  have  never  ceased  to  assert  their  sovereignty  and 
independence,  even  though  it  must  be  quite  plain  to  anyone, 
dispassionately  studying  that  agreement,  that  both  these 
attributes  have  been  taken  away  by  the  standstill  agreement. 
They  have  fostered  and  encouraged  a  militant  organisation 
which  is  both  fascist  and  brutal  in  its  character  and  activities 
and  which  is  a  serious  menace  to  law  and  order  not  only  in 
Hyderabad,  but  also  in  the  surrounding  Indian  Dominion 
territories.  They  have  perpetrated  tragedies  upon  tragedies  on 
the  neighbouring  villages  in  our  territory,  and  the  Hyderabad 
Government  have  always  either  denied  or  minimised  their 
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occurrence.  That  organisation  is  in  power  and  calls  the  tune. 
In  the  face  of  all  these,  I  fed  very  strongly  that  a  stage  has 
come  when  we  should  tell  them  quite  frankly  that  nothing 
short  of  unqualified  acceptance  of  accession  and  of  introduc¬ 
tion  of  undiluted  responsible  government  would  be  acceptable 
to  us.  That,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  an  acceptable 
interim  arrangement  anticipating  and  facilitating  introduction 
of  responsible  government  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Hyderabad. 

3.  I  would  not,  therefore,  like  to  waste  any  more  time  on 
devising  formulas,  but  would  present  the  delegation  with  a 
brief  letter  containing  the  above-mentioned  conclusions  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  India.  They  would  then  know 
where  we  stand  and  we  would  be  able  to  follow  whatever 
course  of  action  we  consider  appropriate.  I  am  also  quite 
averse  to  delaying  action  on  our  part.  I  am  quite  definite 
that  such  delay  would  only  place  us  in  a  worse  and  not  more 
favouraole  position,  both  politically  and  militarily. 

4.  I  understand  you  propose  to  report  to  the  Cabinet  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  and  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  my  views  on  the  subject. 


67.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  15  JUNE  1948 

Some  of  the  recent  speeches  of  Jai  Prakash  (Narayan)  have 
been  filling  me  with  misgivings.  The  one  about  Hyderabad  in 
which  he  tried  to  put  the  entire  blame  on  the  States  Ministry 
and  claimed  that,  if  the  Socialists  had  been  allowed  to  function 
in  their  own  way,  things  would  have  been  settled  long  ago, 
was  particularly  vicious  and  mischievous.  I  would  not  have 
troubled  you  with  this  letter  had  it  not  been  that  you  have 
been  publicly  praising  him  and  been  hailing  him  as  the  coming 
man.  I  feel  that  such  irresponsible  utterances  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  attitude  on  his  part  hardly  justify  any  faith  in  him.  I 
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have  all  along  been  of  the  view  that  if  the  future  of  India  is 
in  the  hands  of  men  like  Jai  Prakash,  it  would  probably  be 
a  most  unfortunate  circumstance.  Recent  events  and  his  atti¬ 
tude  after  Gandhiji’s  death  bear  out  this  view  and  I  sincerely 
feel  that  it  is  time  he  was  pulled  up.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  succeed  in  putting  him  right,  but  if  you  feel  that 
you  can,  it  might  be  worth  while  trying.  If  he  and  his  party 
can  be  brought  round  to  some  sober  thinking  and  acting,  it 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 


68.  SARDAR  TO  N.V.  GADGIL,  DATED  21  JUNE  1948 

(EXTRACT) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  18  June  1948  (not  printed). 
I  am  rather  worried  about  Hyderabad.  This  is  the  time  when 
we  should  take  firm  and  definite  action.  There  should  be  no 
vacillation;  and  the  more  public  the  action  is  the  greater  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  morale  of  our  people  both  here  and  in 
Hyderabad  and  will  convince  our  opponents  that  we  mean 
business.  We  should,  therefore,  go  ahead  with  determination 
and  vigour  in  applying  the  economic  sanctions  as  well  as  in 
dealing  effectively  with  border  and  other  incidents.  There 
should  be  no  lack  of  definiteness  or  strength  about  our  actions. 
If,  even  now,  we  relax,  we  shall  not  only  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  country,  but  would  be  digging  our  own  grave.  About 
this  I  am  quite  clear.  We  should  also  put  our  military  in  a 
state  of  preparedness  for  all  eventualities.  It  is  no  use  taking 
a  complacent  attitude  on  these  questions.... 


69.  ARTHUR  HENDERSON  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  26 

JUNE  1948 

1  feel  I  would  like  to  send  you  a  few  lines  expressing  my 
good  wishes  and  my  earnest  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  restored 
to  normal  health.  I  retain  my  very  close  interest  in  Indian 
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affairs  and  am  very  conscious  of  the  great  burdens  of  office 
and  responsibility  that  you  have  to  carry.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  trouble  is  partly  due  to  your  tremendous  capacity  for 
work,  and  that  consequently  you  do  not  spare  yourself  !  !  ! 

I  still  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  satisfactory 
agreement  to  be  reached,  both  with  regard  to  Kashmir  and 
Hyderabad.  Whatever  form  of  political  set-up  there  may  be, 
both  Pakistan  and  India  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  friendly 
co-operation  and  good  neighbourliness.  Hyderabad  also  will 
have  much  to  gain  by  closer  co-operation  with  India. 

The  international  situation  is  again  gloomy  and,  as  you 
know,  a  serious  position  has  arisen  in  Berlin.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  statesmanship  to  avert  catastrophe,  and  much 
will  depend  upon  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  much 
could  be  done  for  all  countries  if  we  could  only  secure  a  full 
measure  of  co-operation  in  social  and  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion;  but  we  seem  to  be  reverting  to  full-blooded  power  politics 
and  that  makes  full  co-operation  difficult.  I  think  the  best 
course  is  to  be  always  ready  for  friendship  and  co-operation, 
but  never  merely  seek  to  appease.  Let  us  hope  the  situation 
will  improve  and  a  reasonable  solution  found. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  your  daughter  and  yourself. 


70.  K.  M.  MUNSHI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  30  JUNE  1948 

The  situation  here  is  developing  very  fast.  The  Nizam’s 
Government  have  decided  to  break  away  from  us  completely 
and  to  adopt  all  forms  and  methods  of  an  independent 
government. 

(1)  A  few  days  ago  they  amalgamated  their  political  and 
constitutional  departments  and  set  up  an  External  Affairs 
Secretariat.  Yusuf  Yar  Jung,  their  Deputy  Agent-General  in 
Delhi,  has  been  recalled  and  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
constitutional  activities  which  would  follow  from  the  Nizam’s 
latest  announcement.  The  idea  is  as  early  as  possible  to  make 
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such  constitutional  changes  as  would  give  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment  an  appearance  of  a  democratic  government  in  the  eyes 
of  the  UNO. 

(2)  Ali  Yavar  Jung,  a  member  of  the  Chhatari  Cabinet  and 
a  clever  constitutional  expert,  who  had  lost  favour  with  the 
Nizam,  had  two  interviews  with  the  Nizam,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  Moin  Nawaz  Jung.  The  object,  accor¬ 
ding  to  a  report,  is  to  send  him  to  the  USA  to  contact  UNO. 

(3)  The  Razakars  have  now  rearranged  their  organisation  on 
the  lines  of  the  army.  The  ARP  organisation  is  formed  and 
Razakars  are  being  enrolled  as  ARP  workers.  A  part  of  the 
recent  supply  of  arms  has  also  come  to  their  share.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  very  shortly  the  Razakars  organisation  is 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  State, 
for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

(4)  Day  before  yesterday  in  the  Cabinet  a  very  important 
issue  was  settled  to  the  effect  that  lands  and  properties  of 
people  who  have  left  the  State  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Muslim  refugees.  At  the  same  time  reports  are  coming  in  that 
the  Razakars  have  intensified  their  harassment,  including  mole¬ 
station  of  women,  against  the  middle  classes  in  the  district 
towns  in  order  to  get  them  to  leave  the  State. 

(5)  A  venomous  propaganda  is  being  carried  on  day  and  night 
through  speeches,  Nizam’s  radio,  newspapers,  dramas  etc., 
against  the  Indian  Union.  The  whole  trend  is  that  the  Hindus 
in  India  have  been  torturing  Muslim  women  and  children.  At 
the  same  time,  Razvi  is  assuming  the  role  of  the  ruler.  One  of 
the  favourite  marching  songs  of  the  Razakars  has  been 
“Usmanki  kadamope  dushman  ko  jhukadeyinge”  which,  for 
some  days,  has  been  altered  by  the  Razakars  to  “  Razviki 
kadamope  Nehru  ko  jhukadeyinge.”  Sometimes  your  name  is 
substituted  for  Panditji.  The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  this 
marching  song  is  now  also  being  sung  by  the  police. 

(6)  Aerial  gun-running  continues.  The  day  before,  one  Halifax 
came  to  Adilabad  airport.  It  is  reported  that  it  came  from 
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Goa.  Unless  active  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  gun-running  in 
a  month’s  time  their  army  would  be  sufficiently  equipped.  If 
the  Standstill  Agreement  is  deemed  as  subsisting — it  is  a 
joke — then  this  is  a  breach  of  both  the  terms  as  to  external 
affairs  and  defence.  Any  protest  on  the  ground  of  breach  of 
the  Standstill  Agreement  at  this  stage,  however,  would  appear 
to  be  a  hollow  ceremony. 

(7)  There  seems  to  be  some  popular  activity  going  on  against 
the  Razakars  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  for  the  report  is 
that  for  the  last  three  days  quite  a  good  number  of  wounded 
Razakars  are  being  received  in  hospitals.  I  have  received  the 
latest  note  issued  by  Panditji  on  25  June  and  I  hope  some¬ 
thing  more  drastic  would  be  done.  The  Madras  border  is 
exceedingly  weak.  The  Madras  Government  has  practically 
dropped  its  old  attitude.  Your  personal  intervention  with  the 
Madras  Premier  is  therefore  necessary.  I  have  suggested  to 
Mr.  Buch  that  he  and  I  should  go  to  Madras  with  your  in¬ 
structions  and  fix  up  the  things. 

(8)  The  air  services  will  be  closed  now  and  l  shall  be  writing 
to  you  by  post  or  signal  messages.  I  hope  to  send  a  report 
on  the  effects  of  the  economic  sanctions  tomorrow. 


71.  SARDAR  TO  ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  DATED 

3  JULY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  personal  letter  of  26  June  1948  and 
your  good  wishes  for  my  recovery.  I  am  now  almost  normal 
and  am  returning  to  Delhi  on  6  July  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
assist  Jawaharlal  in  his  efforts  to  deal  with  the  many  complex 
problems  with  which  hitherto  he  has  been  dealing  in  my  absence 
almost  single-handed.  On  your  side,  you  are  having  to  deal 
with  many  problems  of  varying  complexity,  of  which  your 
economic  and  foreign  affairs  are  the  most  taxing. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  international  situation  requires 
the  utmost  statemanship  which  every  nation  can  contribute 
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to  the  solution  of  international  jealousies  and  conflicting 
ideologies.  We  have  naturally  to  take  a  cautious  line  so  that 
we  do  not  get  involved  in  the  power  politics  which  are  as 
abhorrent  to  me  as  they  are  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  our  interests  lie  more  closely  with  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  improve 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  co-operation  which  have  been 
forged  so  strongly  by  your  Government’s  liberal  attitude  to 
our  aspirations  and  by  the  excellent  work  put  in  by  the 
Mountbattens.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  careful  handling 
of  the  situation  at  your  end  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  the  ties  even  closer.  You  can  have  no  idea  how  much 
speeches  like  those  of  Churchill  and  the  attitude  of  men  like 
(Philip)  Noei-Baker  on  the  question  of  Kashmir  injure  the 
cause  of  Indo-British  friendship  and  cordiality.  Even  then, 
we  are  trying  to  remove  the  cobwebs  of  suspicion  as  much 
as  we  can.  1  hope  that  at  your  end  it  would  be  possible  to 
improve  matters. 

I  am  glad  you  have  referred  to  Kashmir  and  Hyderabad. 
In  both  the  matters  we  have  been  throughout  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Mountbatten  and  our  approach  is,  contrary  to 
what  others  misrepresent,  entirely  democratic.  We  are  prepared 
to  be  judged  by  democratic  standards,  but  unfortunately  pre¬ 
judiced  correspondents  from  your  country  and  America  delibe¬ 
rately  misrepresent  our  attitude  and  make  it  out  as  if  we  are 
indulging  in  coercive  tactics.  Unfortunately,  it  is  my  experience 
that  the  attitude  of  an  average  Englishman  in  India  is  instinctively 
against  us.  There  are  some  honourable  exceptions,  but  those 
exceptions  are  rare.  I  myself  felt  that  we  should  never  have 
gone  to  the  UNO  and  if  we  had  taken  timely  action  when  we 
went  to  the  UNO  we  could  have  settled  the  whole  case  much 
more  quickly  and  satisfactorily  from  our  point  of  view,  whereas 
at  the  UNO  not  only  has  the  dispute  been  prolonged  but  the 
merits  of  our  case  have  been  completely  lost  in  the  interaction 
of  power  politics.  I  should  like  to  say  at  once  that  we  were  so 
terribly  disappointed  (at)  the  attitude  of  your  delegation.  Lord 
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Mountbatten  helped  us  to  his  best  capacity,  but  it  was,  we 
maintain,  the  attitude  of  Noel-Baker  that  tilted  the  balance 
against  us.  But  for  his  lead,  I  doubt  if  the  USA  and  some  other 
powers  would  have  gone  against  us. 

As  regards  Hyderabad,  1  am  glad  to  say  the  attitude  of 
your  Government  is  more  helpful.  We  are  getting  reports  of 
smuggling  of  arms  into  Hyderabad  by  some  interested  Briti¬ 
shers  who  are  private  citizens.  I  fuily  realise  your  difficulty 
in  controlling  these  non-official  activities;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  such  activities  which  make  our  task  of  promoting  genuine 
understanding  and  co-operation  between  India  and  the  rest 
of  the  Commonwealth  most  difficult.  I  wish  something  could 
be  done  to  propagate  amongst  the  British  public  in  England 
that,  if  they  want  India’s  goodwill,  they  must  make  capital 
out  of  what  is  left  and  not  fritter  it  away  by  these  prejudicial 
activities. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  appreciate  occasional 
correspondence,  though  both  of  us  realise  how  busy  each  is. 


72.  K.  M.  MUNSH1  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  3  AUGUST  1948 

1.  Pursuant  to  your  approval  conveyed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Buch,  1  have  assured  Mr.  Fry  that  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  willing  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  British  officers 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Nizam’s  Government,  when  the 
Government  of  India  secured  control  of  Hyderabad,  if  these 
officers  declined  to  participate  in  any  military  operations  when 
hostilities  broke  out.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Fry  that  he  has 
already  written  to  the  UK  High  Commissioner  for  formal 
sanction  to  enable  these  officers  to  write  to  the  Nizam’s  Go¬ 
vernment  that  they  will  not  participate  in  any  military 
operations  against  the  Dominion  of  India. 

2.  As  regards  the  Englishmen  and  the  Americans  who  want  to 
leave  the  country  altogether  in  view  of  the  present  uncertain 
situation  I  have  promised  to  provide  the  necessary  exchange 
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facilities  and  passports  for  them  to  leave  the  country,  if  they 
leave  Hyderabad  for  good. 

3.  As  regards  technical  experts  most  of  whom  being  Central 
Europeans  wanting  to  be  domiciled  in  India,  Mr.  Buch  told 
me  that  the  Government  of  India  would  be  willing  to  consi¬ 
der  their  employment  in  Government  service.  Some  of  them 
are  absolutely  first  class  technicians,  one  of  them  being  a 
Bren~gun  expert  and  others  having  experience  of  bombing.  As 
soon  as  I  get  the  particulars  of  their  qualifications  I  propose 
to  send  them  to  the  States  Ministry.  In  my  opinion,  even  if 
we  have  to  undergo  a  little  expenditure,  it  is  advisable  to  get 
these  technicians  in  our  service  rather  than  leave  them  here. 
They  are  in  panic  and  would  like  to  come  and  settle  in  India. 

4.  The  situation  here  has  considerably  deteriorated.  The  Nizam 
is  in  a  panic;  the  Laik  Ali  group  is  interested  in  frustrating 
Sir  Mirza’s  efforts.  Their  Army  Commander  is  unhappy  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Razakars  particularly  on  the  Sholapur  bor¬ 
der  because  he  had  to  eat  the  humble  pie.  Kasim  Razvi  is  at 
the  throat  of  EL  Edroos  and  wants  to  punish  Lt.  Col.  Weston 
who  signed  the  joint  report  with  Brig.  Singh.  The  internal 
situation  has  never  been  so  confused  as  now  and  if  other 
factors  are  favourable  such  a  propitious  moment  of  internal 
dissensions  may  not  recur.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the 
Delhi  end  of  affairs. 

5.  A  deputation  of  Muslims  waited  upon  Laik  Ali  the  day 
before  urging  that  the  Nizam  should  accede  as  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  Hyderabad  being  able  to  stand  against  the  Union. 
Laik  Ali  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  they  have  hundred 
thousand  men  ready  to  join  the  army  in  Hyderabad,  and  that 
they  have  100  bombers  in  Saudi  Arabia  ready  to  fly  and  bomb 
Bombay  and  other  places.  This  is  all  bluff.  But  the  rumours 
are  so  persistent  that  there  are  some  bombers  in  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Makalla,  a  small  state  in  Arabia,  that  proper 
enquiries  need  to  be  made. 
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6.  The  representative  of  the  British  Missionary  Society 
saw  me  twice.  They  are  thoroughly  disgusted  and  Rev.  Edwards, 
who  saw  me,  pressed  upon  me  to  request  you  to  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  taking  early  action.  He  has  also  given  me 
certain  papers.  He  is  also  submitting  a  report  and  desires  to 
come  and  meet  you  and  Panditji  in  Delhi  to  put  the  British 
missionaries’  point  of  view. 

7.  I  am  also  sending  you  a  note  on  the  Communist 
activities  in  Hyderabad  which  I  have  prepared  (not  printed). 

8.  I  am  also  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  full 
text  of  Joshi’s  resignation  with  the  incidents  (not  printed). 

9.  During  the  last  fortnight  the  atrocities  of  the  Razakars 
have  become  utterly  irresponsible  and  loot,  murder  and  rape 
are  going  on  in  more  than  one  district,  particularly  in  the 
Marathi-speaking  areas.  I  do  not  know  how  long  will  the 
poor  villagers  of  Hyderabad  have  to  put  up  with  this  state 
of  things. 


73.  K.M.  MUNSHI’S  NOTE  ON  THE  EVENTS  BETWEEN 

1  AND  7  AUGUST  1948 

The  last  seven  days  have  seen  hectic  activities  in  Hydera¬ 
bad.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  these  activities. 

1.  The  ball  was  set  rolling  by  Muazzam  Jah,  the  younger 
and  the  favourite  son  of  the  Nizam,  by  writing  a  letter  to 
him  saying  that  as  the  Nizam  was  taking  Hyderabad  to  dest¬ 
ruction  he  should  be  given  over  Rs.  5  crores  provided  for 
him  so  that  he  could  go  and  stay  in  the  Indian  Union.  The 
Nizam  wrote  some  reply  and  the  prince  wrote  a  long  letter  in 
Urdu,  an  English  summary  of  which  is  with  me. 

2.  Fry  came  over  here,  called  the  British  officers  in  the  army 
and  instructed  them  to  inform  the  Nizam  that  they  would  not 
fight  if  India  starts  military  operations.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
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have  formally  said  so  but  it  has  been  conveyed  to  El  Edroos. 
Col.  Graham,  a  great  friend  of  Edroos,  thereafter  met  me.  I 
gathered  that  Edroos  was  very  unhappy  with  the  Razakars. 
The  Nanaj  incident  had  created  differences  between  him  and 
Razvi.  Edroos  went  to  the  Nizam  and  told  him  that  his  army 
cannot  stand  against  any  military  attack  by  India.  He  further 
insisted  that  the  Razakars  should  be  eliminated  or  placed 
in  his  control.  He  also  told  Laik  Ali  that  the  arms  which  had 
been  surreptitiously  brought  should  be  handed  over  to  him 
and  not  left  with  Laik  Ali.  This  led  to  tension  between  Laik 
Ali  and  Razvi  on  one  side  and  Edroos  on  the  other. 

3.  Col.  Graham  also  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Laik  Ali 
about  civic  guards.  He  had  represented  to  him  that  unless 
the  Razakars’  activities  were  stopped  and  an  Arms  Act  intro¬ 
duced,  he  would  not  like  to  work.  He  is  leaving  for  England. 

4.  Kasim  Razvi  became  very  annoyed  at  Lt.  Col  Weston 
for  having  signed  the  Nanaj  report.  He  wanted  Edroos  to 
suspend  Weston,  which  he  would  not  do.  Razvi  also  did  not 
want  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  were  under  the 
control  of  Laik  Ali  should  be  handed  over  to  the  army. 
Razvi  also  sent  his  own  men  to  Nanaj  and  tried  to  order 
about  some  company  at  Osmanabad  but  in  the  absence  of 
instructions  from  the  Commander  the  company  refused  to  move. 

5.  About  this  time  it  was  that  the  Nizam  pressed  Sir  Mirza 
to  go  to  Delhi.  I  have  told  you  on  the  phone  the  conversations 
which  I  had  with  Sir  Mirza. 

6.  On  1  August  the  Nizam,  as  a  result  of  the  general 
situation  and  Mirza’s  letter,  got  cold  feet.  He  had  interviews 
with  Ali  Yavar  Jung,  a  Shia  leader  and  a  nephew  of  Zain 
Yar  Jung,  who  is  in  political  retirement.  Another  old  man, 
Ali  Nawaz  Jung,  tried  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  shake  off  Sir 
Mirza  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Ali  Yavar  definitely  told  the 
Nizam  that  he  would  not  go  to  UNO  to  support  the  Nizam’s 
cause,  as  this  was  a  complete  autocracy  and  he  cannot  face- 
the  Security  Council. 
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7.  On  2  August  the  Laik  Ali  group  made  tremendous 
efforts  to  consolidate  their  position.  Laik  Airs  old  speech  in 
a  village  defying  the  Indian  Union  was  published  in  the  Press. 
The  Nizam  radio  abused  Sir  Mirza  and  Zain  Yar  Jung  as 
traitors.  The  Council  of  Ittehad  also  passed  a  strong  resolution 
condemning  Sir  Mirza  and  Zain. 

8.  On  or  about  3  August  Pingle  Venkatrama  Reddy 
suddenly  needed  rest  and  left  for  Bangalore.  The  Nizam  had 
a  series  of  interviews  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Hosh  Yar 
Jung,  a  Shia  courtier,  who  carries  great  influence  with  the 
Nizam  and  who  is  Sir  Mirza's  man.  For  two  hours  he  gave 
a  bit  of  his  mind,  suggested  a  change  of  ministry  and  pressed 
the  Nizam  to  accede  and  get,  if  necessary,  military  support 
of  the  Indian  Union.  For  the  last  three  or  four  months  on 
account  of  the  Ittehad’s  activities  the  Nizam  had  not  taken 
Hosh  Yar  into  confidence.  But  this  interview  seems  to  have 
completely  unnerved  the  Nizam.  The  Nizam  had  asked  Mirza 
to  come  here  but  on  the  advice  of  Hosh  he  did  not  come. 

9.  For  some  days  the  Prince  of  Berar,  who  is  the  Comman¬ 
der-in -Chief,  had  been  attending  the  military  headquarters  and 
about  the  3rd,  he  called  upon  El  Edroos  to  supply  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  military  plans  so  that  he  might  know  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Hyderabad.  Edroos  promised  but  straightaway  went 
to  Laik  Ali  and  complained.  Laik  Ali  told  him  not  to  give 
the  plans  to  the  Prince  of  Berar,  so  the  Prince  of  Berar  wrote 
a  strong  letter  to  Laik  Ali  protesting  against  the  indiscipline 
of  Edroos  and  insisting  that  either  Edroos  should  go  or  he 
would  go.  When  Edroos  came  to  know  about  this  he  submit¬ 
ted  his  resignation  on  the  4th  directly  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  that  the  Prince  of  Berar  protested  that  Edroos  had  no 
business  to  approach  the  Prime  Minister  directly  over  his  head 
and  that  the  resignation  should  go  through  him.  Edroos 
thereupon  sent  the  resignation  through  the  Prince  of  Berar. 
Laik  Ali  sent  word  to  the  Prince  of  Berar  that  Edroos  was 
indispensable. 
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10.  The  Nizam  by  this  time  had  worked  himself  up  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  against  Laik  Ali  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  was  abusing  him  in  the  filthiest  of  terms, 
as  is  his  habit.  He  also  discussed  with  Hosh  Yar  and  other 
people  for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  He  addressed  two 
letters  to  Sir  Mirza.  One  was  an  official  letter.  In  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  letter  he  wrote  in  strong  terms  about  Laik  Ali.  Razvi’s 
circle  assumed,  as  reported  by  a  good  source,  that  the  Nizam 
would  sign  the  agreement.  Schemes  for  opposing  this  move 
were  discussed.  There  was  some  talk  of  setting  up  a  parallel 
government  at  Bidar,  but  demoralisation  was  complete  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  4th  Laik  Ali  submitted  his  resignation  to 
the  Nizam. 

On  the  4th,  the  story  of  Edroos’  resignation  had  spread  to 
the  army  and  I  understand  that  a  number  of  officers  were 
divided  in  their  loyalties.  The  British  officers  and  some  of 
the  older  officers  were  with  Edroos  in  lending  support  to  the 
Nizam  even  against  the  Razakars.  The  younger  officers, 
recently  promoted,  were  however  of  a  different  view.  Consider¬ 
able  panic  prevailed  in  informed  circles  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th. 

11,  On  5  August  the  Nizam  was  jubilant  over  Laik  Ali’s 
resignation.  Zain  arrived  at  3  o’clock  and  had  long  talks  with 
the  Nizam  when  Laik  Ali,  Edroos  and  Deen  Yar  Jung,  Dire¬ 
ctor-General  of  Police,  were  present.  At  9-30  p.m.  I  had  a 
telephone  talk  with  Zain  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say 
except  that  the  deliberations  would  continue  that  day.  It  is 
further  reported  that  the  Nizam  asked  Laik  Ali  to  carry  on 
for  the  present. 

By  the  evening  of  the  5th,  there  was  complete  demorali¬ 
sation  in  the  town.  The  Razakar  circles  did  not  know  how 
the  Nizam  will  react,  and  started  making  preparations  for 
overawing  the  Nizam.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nizam  sent  a 
telegram  to  Sir  Mirza  to  stay  in  Delhi  till  Sunday  as.  Zain 
would  be  coming  only  on  Saturday.  Sir  Mirza  replied  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  wait  unless  the  Nizam  sent  a  wire  to 
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His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  that  be  had  signed  the 
agreement.  He  stated  that  there  was  (no)  possibility  of  any 
more  haggling. 

The  same  night  the  Nizam  called  Laik  Ali  and  Razvi  at 
10.30  p.m. 

12.  In  the  morning  of  the  6th,  a  conference  was  called  by 
the  Nizam  at  which  Laik  Ali,  Ali  Yavar  Jung,  Deen  Yar 
Jung  and  Ali  Nawaz  Jung  were  present.  The  Nizam  started 
abusing  the  Government  of  India  and  expressed  himself  against 
signing  the  agreement.  This  has  taken  everybody  by  surprise. 


74.  C  RAJAGOPALACHARI  TO  NIZAM,  DATED  31 

AUGUST  1948 

I  thank  your  Exalted  Highness  for  your  telegram  acknow¬ 
ledging  due  receipt  of  His  Majesty  the  King’s  letter  sent  by 
me  from  Bangalore.  I  write  this  after  returning  to  Delhi.  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  ail  conflicts  wherever  they  may  arise.  I  have 
been  greatly  distressed  by  the  course  of  developments  in 
Hyderabad  and  the  repeated  failure  of  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  is  for  my  Government  to  deal  with  this  as  well  as 
other  matters.  But  I  would  have  no  hesitation  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  help  in  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  most  urgent 
phase  of  the  problem  as  I  see  it  and  as  I  know  my  Govern¬ 
ment  see  it,  is  the  state  of  insecurity  and  alarm  that  prevails. 
That  is  the  urgent  issue.  Allowing  for  all  exaggeration,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestrained  activities  of  private  armies, 
allowed  to  be  armed  with  weapons  and  enjoying  the  support 
of  official  authority,  have  created  a  state  of  terror  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  Hyderabad  and  on  the  borders  there¬ 
of.  There  has  rapidly  grown  a  feeling  of  utter  insecurity  among 
all  classes  of  people  and  a  demand  for  intervention  by  the 
Indian  union.  It  is  morally  impossible  for  the  people  of  India 
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to  ignore  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Hyderabad  and  affec¬ 
ting  ijts  people,  as  well  as  endangering  the  peace  of  South 
India. 

It  is  not  possible  to  allow  this  sense  of  terror  and  inse¬ 
curity  to  continue.  The  disturbance  of  civil  economy  consequ¬ 
ent  on  this,  movements  of  migrating  people,  breakdown  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  communications  that  have  followed 
as  a  necessary  corollary  of  insecurity  of  life  and  honour  and 
property,  are  intolerable  in  view  of  the  position  of  Hyderabad 
right  in  the  centre  of  India.  It  appears  to  me  clear,  and  it 
must  be  equally  clear  to  Your  Exalted  Highness,  that  to  allow 
this  to  go  on  would  spell  ruin. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  the  confusing  context  of 
today  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  and  the  people  of  Hyderabad.  In  the  present 
as  well  as  in  the  future  the  interests  of  all  concerned  are 
common.  The  Govt,  of  India  have  repeatedly  given  assurance 
that  in  any  political  solution  Your  Exalted  Highness’  prestige 
and  position  would  be  safeguarded.  I  would  request  Your 
Exalted  Highness  to  ponder  over  the  situation  and  to  do  some 
thing  courageous  and  wise  to  terminate  the  present  state  of 
alarm  and  insecurity  and  to  restore  full  confidence  and  normal 
conditions  of  life  and  business.  There  is  no  loss  of  dignity 
involved  in  doing  what  the  happiness  of  the  people  demands. 

In  order  effectively  to  terminate  the  state  of  alarm  which 
has  made  public  opinion  so  clamorous  for  armed  intervention 
and  to  restore  general  confidence,  I  would  endorse  the 
suggestion  reported  to  .have  been  made  for  this  purpose 
by  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  who  came  here  with  Your  Exalted 
Highness’  encouragement  and  on  your  behalf  He  is  a 
statesman  of  wide  experience  and  balanced  judgment  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  relating  to  Hyderabad, 
and  what  is  more,  is  as  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
Your  Exalted  Highness  as  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  land  including  Hyderabad.  Your  Exalted  Highness  should 
ban  the  Razakars  and,  as  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  advised,  invite  the 
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re-posting  of  an  adequate  militay  force  of  the  Government  of 
India  at  Secunderabad  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubts  left 
in  the  public  mind  in  Hyderabad  and  outside  as  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  person  and  property  and  the  basis  for  friendship  might 
be  laid.  This  should  be  entirely  on  Your  Exalted  Highness 
own  initiative.  I  see  no  other  effective  way  of  restoring  secu¬ 
rity  and  confidence. 

The  steps  you  have  recently  taken  serve  only  to  add  to 
the  irritation  of  previous  dilatory  procedure,  without  bringing 
any  substantial  good.  What  is  required  is  speedy  decision  and 
friendly  trust,  not  controversy  and  delay. 

This  letter  is  purely  personal  and  from  one  whom  it  has 
pleased  Your  Exalted  Highness  to  trust  as  a  true  friend.  The 
happiness  of  our  people  is  within  easy  reach.  May  God 
guide  us  both. 


75.  TELEGRAM  FROM  NIZAM  TO  C.  RAJAGOPALA- 
CHAR1  DATED  5  SEPTEMBER  1948 

I  HAVE  RECEIVED  YOUR  EXCELLENCY’S  LETTR  DATED 
31  AUGUST  ONE  COPY  THROUGH  MY  AGENT-GENERAL 
AT  DELHI  AND  TWO  MORE  COPIES  AND  ONE  ADVANCE 
TELEGRAPHIC  COPY  THROUGH  YOUR  AGENT-GENERAL  AT 
HYDERABAD.  IT  APPEARS  FROM  YOUR  LETTER  THAT  A 
VERY  WRONG  IMPRESSION  OF  INSECURITY  OF  LIFE 
HONOUR  AND  PROPERTY  IN  HYDERABAD  PREVAILS  AT 
,  YOUR  END.  I  PRESUME  THIS  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  PERSIS¬ 
TENT  FALSE  PROPAGANDA  BY  CERTAIN  PARTIES  AND 
PERSONS  WITH  OBJECTS  OTHER  THAN  AGREEMENT  BET¬ 
WEEN  INDIAN  UNION  AND  HYDERABAD.  THE  SITUATION 
AT  THE  BORDERS  WILL  IMMEDIATELY  AND  MATERIALLY 
IMPROVE  IF  BORDER  RAIDS  ARE  PREVENTED  FROM  THE 
ADJOINING  PROVINCES.  YOU  REFER  ALSO  TO  SIR  MIRZA 
ISMAIL’S  SUGGESTION  WHICH  HE  MADE  DURING  HIS 
RECENT  VISIT  TO  DELHI.  SIR  MIRZA  ISMAIL.  THOUGH 
MY  OLD  FRIEND  IS  REALLY  NOT  PROPERLY  ACQUAIN¬ 
TED  WITH  THE  INTRINSIC  PROBLEMS  OF  HYDERABAD 
SINCE  HE  REMAINED  HERE  HARDLY  A  YEAR  UNLIKE 
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HIS  PREDECESSORS.  FURTHER  HE  IS  ALSO  UNAWARE 
OF  THE  SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEREFORE 
ACTION  ON  HIS  SUGGESTION  IS  OBVIOUSLY  IMPRACTIC¬ 
ABLE.  REGARDING  OTHER  POINTS  PLEASE  LET  ME  SAY 
THAT  THE  MATTER  OF  ALLOWING  INDIAN  TROOPS  TO 
REMAIN  IN  MY  TERRITORY  IS  OUT  OF  QUESTION.  MY 
OWN  TROOPS  ARE  ABLE  TO  SATISFACTORILY  SAFEGUARD 
THE  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  OF  MY  OWN  SUBJECTS  AND 
ARE  FULLY  CAPABLE  OF  DEALING  WITH  THE  SITUATION. 
REGARDING  YOUR  SUGGESTION  OF  TAKING  OVER  POLITICAL 
SITUATION  ENTIRELY  IN  MY  OWN  HANDS  KEEPING 
GOVERNMENT  ASIDE,  I  AM  AFRAID  UNDER  THE  CHANGED 
CONDITIONS  IT  IS  NOT  POSSIBLE  FOR  ME  TO  BEAR  THE 
ENTIRE  RESPONSIBILITY  WITHOUT  MY  GOVERNMENT 
SHARING  IT.  THIS  VERY  REPLY  IN  SUBSTANCE  I  HAD 
COMMUNICATED  TO  YOUR  PREDECESSOR  LAST  JUNE. 
I  AM  REALLY  ANXIOUS  TO  ARRIVE  AT  AN  HONO¬ 
URABLE  SETTLEMENT  AND  SHALL  GREATLY  APPRECIATE 
YOUR  VALUED  CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  RESOLVING 
THE  PRESENT  DEADLOCK  AND  ENSURING  PEACE  BOTH  IN 
HYDERABAD  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  PROVINCES  OF  THE 
INDIAN  UNION.  I  DO  HOPE  YOU  WILL  GIVE  THIS  MATTER 
YOUR  FURTHER  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  AND  MAKE  AN 
EARLY  SETTLEMENT  POSSIBLE.  MEANTIME  WITH  MY  KIND 
PERSONAL  REGARDS. 


76.  SHAHEED  SUHRAWARDY  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  21  SEPTEMBER  1948 

While  I  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  you  and  through 
you  ourselves,  on  the  policy  regarding  Hyderabad,  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  their  successful  outcome,  I  also  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  you  most  sincerely  my  very  best  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  speech  that  you  made  just  before  the 
Hyderabad  surrender.  It  has  been  widely  appreciated  by  the 
Muslims  of  India;  it  has  given  them  new  encouragement 
regarding  their  position  in  the  future  and  recognition  of  their 
loyalty  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  many  Muslim  friends  of 
mine  have  expressed  such  deep  and  sincere  relief  and  gratitude 
that  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  convey  that  sentiment  to 
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you.  I  must  confess  that  we  were  deeply  worried  at  the  con¬ 
tinued  reiteration  in  the  Press  that  the  Hyderabad  affair  was 
a  communal  affair,  that  it  may  lead  to  serious  communal 
repercussions  within  the  Indian  Union,  that  Muslims  in  the 
Union  of  India  were  all  sympathetic  towards  Hyderabad,  that 
in  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  Hyderabad,  they  would  rise  and 
create  internal  distrubances  and  therefore  they  should  be  put 
down  in  advance,  that  the  Muslims  generally  were  fifth- 
columnists,  that  they  were  engaged  in  secret  conspiracies,  in 
recruiting  Razakars,  in  collecting  subscriptions  etc.  etc.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  nerve  centre  from  which  such  allegations 
were  flowing  unceasingly.  Perhaps  it  was  the  deep  distrust  of 
Muslims,  or  a  sense  of  panic  and  suspicion  natural  in  our 
infant  State,  or  perhaps  it  was  mainly  engineered  by  those 
who  consider  this  a  good  opportunity  to  malign  the  Muslims, 
to  arouse  sentiments  against  them  which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  their  exclusion  or  extirpation  from  the  Indian  Union.  The 
speech  of  Panditji  in  Lucknow  was  one  of  the  first  in  which 
he  sounded  the  non-communal  aspect  of  incidents  such  as 
Kashmir  and  Hyderabad,  and  since  then  many  of  his  and  your 
statements  gave  the  correct  lead  and  guidance  and  the  final 
blow  to  these  sentiments  of  distrust  and  panic  and  hatred, 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  would  have  certainly  led 
to  a  general  massacre  of  the  Muslims,  Your  determination 
also,  and  the  visible  steps  that  you  took  in  Delhi  to  suppress 
all  communal  violence,  must  have  made  very  clear  your  inten¬ 
tions.  It  was,  therefore,  that  we  read  not  only  with  amazement, 
but  with  perturbation,  the  speech  of  Chaudhri  Zafrullah  Khan 
when  he  forecast  communal  disturbance  in  case  of  an  invasion 
of  Hyderabad.  We  considered  the  statement  peculiarly  unfor¬ 
tunate,  dangerous  and  unwarranted,  particularly  when  the 
situation  is  naturally  so  tense,  and  all  your  efforts  have  been 
directed  towards  placing  the  dispute  outside  the  communal 
plane.  Thank  God  that  what  he  said  has  been  falsified  by 
events.  But  while  saying  this  much,  may  I  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  request  you  to  consider  one  other  aspect  of  the 
developments  ?  You  have  given  expression  to  the  fact  how  loyal 
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the  Muslims  have  been  to  Indian  Union  and  how  they  have 
supported  the  action  of  the  Indian  Union  against  Hyderabad. 
This  must  undoubtedly  have  had  its  effect  on  the  morale  of 
the  Hyderabad  Razakars  and  others  who  had  mistakenly 
believed  that  the  Indian  Union  Muslims  would  create  distur¬ 
bance  within  the  domains  of  India.  I  had  all  along  felt,  knowing 
the  Muslims  as  I  do,  that  there  was  not  one  who  was  prepared 
to  move  a  little  finger  to  help  Hyderabad,  or  who  did  not 
consider  that  R.azvi  was  bluffing  and  making  statements  that 
were  wholly  uncalled  for,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  help 
the  Indian  Muslims  at  all,  that  far  from  helping  them,  he  was 
really  endangering  the  position  of  the  Muslims  by  his  wild  and 
insane  remarks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  action  was  being 
taken  in  various  parts  of  India  by  Provincial  Govts,  against 
Muslims  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  sympathy  for  Hyderabad 
which,  for  want  of  real  and  genuine  evidence,  was  generally 
described  as  “anti-Dominion  activities”.  I  have  the  strongest 
reasons  for  believing  that  in  most  cases  the  arrests  were  wholly 
unwarranted  and  that  in  most  cases  there  was  no  adequate 
cause  for  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  Muslims  other 
than  their  pre-Independence  activities.  1  am  sure  it  will  be 
found,  on  investigation  by  judicial  authorities,  that  the  action 
taken  against  most  of  this  detenus  is  unfounded.  I  know  that 
in  Bengal,  for  instance,  a  paper  came  out  in  bold  thick  type, 
with  the  announcement  that  Muslims  were  gathering  every 
evening  in  mosques  (this  statement  was  made  during  Ramzan) 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  Hyderabad,  for  raising  volunteers 
and  subscriptions,  that  an  ex-Councillor  of  the  Calcutta 
Corporation  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Delhi  for  interro¬ 
gation,  that  CID  officers  from  the  Centre  had  come  down  to 
unearth  a  deep-laid  and  widespread  conspiracy  and  so  on,  and 
so  on.  There  was  no  justification  for  such  statements  other 
than  that  one  person  was  arrested  in  Calcutta  on  the  vague 
charge  of  anti-Dominion  activity.  The  result  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  was  that  several  Muslims  were  attacked  in  the  centre  of 
Calcutta,  a  few  were  killed,  there  were  wild  rumours,  and 
threatening  letters  were  issued  anonymously  to  Muslims  calling 
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upon  them  to  withdraw  from  the  Indian  Union  by  15  August 
1948.  I  issued  a  statement  in  the  Press  on  the  wholly  unwar¬ 
ranted  nature  of  such  an  announcement  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Hyderabad  incident  was  purely  non-communal,  and  that  the 
Muslims  of  the  Indian  Union  were  not  in  favour  of  Hyderabad 
and  that  I  would  welcome  strong  action  being  taken  against 
those  who  sympathized  with  Hyderabad,  that  it  was  wrong 
and  mischievous  to  blacken  the  face  of  all  Muslims,  and  about 
the  same  time,  the  Honourable  K.  S.  Roy  held  a  Press  con¬ 
ference  and  he  warned  the  Press  not  to  indulge  in  such  panicky 

statements.  The  results  have  been  sound  and  the  agitation 
died  down. 

In  Bombay,  which  I  had  occasion  to  visit,  I  found  that 
several  Muslims  were  under  arrest  and  several  more  were  being 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  involved  in  pro-Hyderabad 
activities.  I  made  it  clear  to  such  Muslims  as  I  came  in  cont¬ 
act  with  that  no  Muslims  in  India  ought  to  help  Hyderabad 
and  any  action  taken  against  disloyal  Muslims  would  be  entir¬ 
ely  justified  when  the  Indian  Union  was  taking  such  a  serious 
attitude  towards  Hyderabad  affairs.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
however,  again  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  arrests  were  un¬ 
justified  and  rested  on  the  slenderest  evidence  and  hasty  deduc¬ 
tions  and  on  anonymous  letters. 

I  had  also  occasion  to  visit  CP  on  private  business  (I 
have  a  rice  mill  there),  and  on  the  day  that  I  was  addressing 
Hindu  and  Muslim  students  at  Chhatisgarh  College  in  Raipur 
on  Mahatmaji’s  mission  and  congratulating  the  Hindus  and 
Muslims  of  CP  on  their  friendliness  and  the  CP  Government 
on  its  success  in  maintaining  peace  and  order,  a  copy  of  the 
Hitavada  was  placed  in  my  hands  giving  a  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  Premier,  Ravishankar  Shukla,  at  the  Rotary 
Club,  in  which  he  most  unfortunately  gave  expression  to  his 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Muslims  of  the 
Indian  Union  in  general.  Several  Muslim  citizens  of  Raipur 
asked  me  to  convey  this  to  yon  as  they  feel  that  they  can 
have  no  place  within  the  Dominion  if  they  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  governing  authorities. 
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In  the  UP  several  Muslims  are  under  detention  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  they  were  Muslim  Leaguers.  As  soon 
as  the  Hyderabad  invasion  was  announced,  a  large  number 
of  Muslims  in  all  parts  of  India  were  placed  in  preventive 
custody.  This  must  have  been  done  as  a  part  of  the  general 
fear  that  Muslims  would  create  internal  trouble  and  influential 
Muslims  were  arrested  because  they  continued  to  be  influential. 
I  beg  to  state  most  humbly  that  there  was  no  need  for  such 
arrests.  None  of  the  Muslims  arrested  would  have  moved  a 
little  finger,  as  I  had  said  before,  to  help  Hyderabad  or  to 
create  any  internal  trouble.  Indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
even  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  Pakistan,  the  Muslims  of  the 
Indian  Union  will  do  nothing  to  help  Pakistan  or  embarrass 
the  Indian  Union.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Muslims, 
which  has  been  so  generously  appreciated  by  you,  also  makes 
it  clear  that  there  was  no  justification  for  suspicion  or  distrust, 
or  for  their  arrest. 

I  feel  that  the  Hyderabad  incident,  the  reaction  amongst 
the  Muslims,  and  the  gesture  of  yourself  and  Pandit  Jawahar- 
lal  Nehru  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  communal  relation¬ 
ship  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  one  can  really  look  forward 
now  with  confidence  to  co-operative  work  in  the  cause  of  the 
nation.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  feel  encouraged  in 
having  gained  your  confidence  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on  you  when  I 
visit  Delhi  in  the  course  of  the  w'eek. 

With  kindest  regards  and  profound  gratitude. 


77.  SARDAR  TO  SHAHEED  SUHRAWARDY, 
DATED  28  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  21  Septemer  1948.  I  am  so 
glad  to  read  what  you  say  about  Hyderabad.  On  the  question 
of  Hyderabad,  as  distinct  from  Kashmir,  the  Indian  Union 
Muslims  have  come  out  in  the  open  on  our  side  and  that 
has  certainly  created  a  good  impression  in  the  country.  With 
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our  success  in  Hyderabad  we  have  removed  one  great  source 
of  potential  mischief  in  the  communal  sphere.  If  we  can  simi¬ 
larly  get  Kashmir  out  of  the  way,  both  Muslims  and  non- 
Muslims  in  India  could  settle  down  in  perfect  peace  and 
harmony. 

2.  As  regards  Pakistan,  I  have  been  closely  watching  develop¬ 
ments  there  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  poison  of  hate 
which  the  League  was  spreading  in  India  is  being  continued 
with  redoubled  vigour  in  Pakistan.  I  do  not  know  if  you  had 
occasion  to  read  the  Urdu  papers  of  West  Pakistan,  during  the 
last  three  months  particularly.  All  sorts  of  lies  and  base  lies 
have  been  appearing  in  Urdu  papers  of  inventing  facts  about 
communal  disharmony  and  massacres  of  Muslims  in  the  Indian 
Dominion  and  widely  exaggerated  stray  incidents  disturbing 
communal  peace  that  have  occurred.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Pakistan  Government  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  check 
this  propaganda  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  part  of  a  well-conce¬ 
ived  plan  to  malign  India  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of 
their  people  from  their  domestic  difficulties  to  an  imaginary 
enemy  in  India. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  has 
the  cheek  to  proffer  his  hand  of  friendship  to  India  and  to 
boast  that  so  far  Pakistan  has  been  alone  in  extending  the 
hand  of  friendship.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  leaders  of  Pakistan  in  this  matter.  From  your  own 
experience  both  at  Karachi  and  in  East  Bengal,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  no  opposition  is  tolerated. 


78.  AKBAR  HYDARI  TO  RAJAJi,  DATED  30 

SEPTEMBER  1948 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  on  the  16th  the  Hyderabad  crisis 
has  passed  away  like  a  bad  dream.  It  is,  as  you  or  Panditji 
said,  a  miracle  that  the  whole  affair  passed  off  so  smoothly 
leaving,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  no  bitterness  behind  in  the 
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minds  of  the  people  of  either  community.  I  suppose  you  are 
all  bothering  your  heads  as  to  what  should  be  the  constitu¬ 
tional  set-up  in  Hyderabad.  I  always  used  to  tell  my  father 
(Sir  Akbar  Hydari)  much  to  his  annoyance,  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  Hyderabad  broke  up  into  its  three 
constituent  parts — Telengana  going  to  Andhra,  Maharatwada 
to  Maharashtra  and  Kannada  to  Bombay  or  to  a  Kanarese 
province  which  may  be  formed.  Whether  you  merge  these  three 
tracts  which  compose  Hyderabad  into  the  adjoining  provinces 
or  not,  I  feel  that  the  Nizam  and  his  family  should  be 
removed  from  the  governance  of  this  considerable  and 
rich  area.  History  shows  that  the  Asaf  Jahis,  as  distinct  from 
their  Ministers  whom  they  have  obstructed,  have  never  made 
any  contribution  to  the  political  or  social  advancement  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  ruled.  They  were  not  even  good 
soldiers.  I  believe  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  has  never  won  a 
battle.  The  Nizams  have  added  to  their  territories  by  playing 
off  one  side  against  the  other  and  so  arranging  matters  that 
at  the  end  of  a  war  they  found  themselves  on  the  winning 
side  and  could  pick  up  a  bit  of  the  spoils.  It  was  the  Nizam’s 
defection  at  a  critical  moment  which  contributed  to  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Tippu  and  one  of  the  most  poignant  Laments 
written  by  Iqbal  was  on  this  subject— -how  Tippu  waited  and 
waited  looking  out  for  his  ally  the  Nizam,  not  knowing  that 
at  that  very  time  he  was  making  a  profitable  deal  with  his 
antagonists,  the  British.  If  merger  is  too  radical  a  step  then  I 
would  at  least  abolish  the  Nizam  and  make  of  Hyderabad  a 
province  of  the  Indian  Union  with  a  Governor  as  in  other 
provinces;  but  I  am  straying  away  from  Assam  into  realms 
of  policy  which  are  not  my  concern.  Pray  forgive  me. 

2.  Assam  is  peaceful  on  the  surface  but  I  am  worried  about 
the  effect  the  almost  certain  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
Burma  may  have  on  the  peace  of  our  eastern  frontier.  One 
cannot  get  even  reasonably  accurate  intelligence;  but  every  now 
and  then  an  incident  happens  like  a  bubble  coming  up  on  to 
the  surface  of  water — in  itself  nothing  but  showing  there  is 
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possibly  some  disturbance  somewhere  under  the  surface.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  had  three  such  incidents  to  cope  with,  one  with 
the  Mao  Nagas  in  Manipur,  which  might  have  turned  out  quite 
seriously  but  for  the  efficient  handling  of  the  situation  by  the 
Assam  Rifles.  To  my  mind  these  are  not  just  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness  which  come  natural  to  a  warlike  and  excitable 
people.  As  such  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  worry 
about,  but  it  may  be  that  they  are  engineered  by  some  agency 
or  agencies  across  our  borders  and  as  such  should  be  treated 
with  respect  and  preparation.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  I  am 
getting  from  Panditji  and  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  I  am  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  adequately  prepared.  I  have  been  down 
with  flu  but  I  hope  to  be  up  and  about  in  a  couple  of  days, 
and  soon  after  hope  to  visit  both  Assam  Rifles  and  military 
outposts  in  the  province.  These  men  live  hard  and  lonely  lives; 
I  believe  they  like  such  visits  as  evidence  of  my  interest  in 
them  and  also  as  providing  an  opportunity  of  letting  me  know 
if  they  lack  for  anything.  If  security  of  our  frontiers  is  assu¬ 
red  the  province  can  go  on  developing;  and  it  is  a  happy 
circumstance  due  to  the  absence  of  an  enterprising  local  Press 
that  frontier  anxieties  are  not  known  in  any  detail  by  the 
general  public;  for  them  life  proceeds  peacefully.  May  it 
always  be  so. 


79.  WALTER  MONCKTON  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  4  OCTOBER  1948 

Dickie  (Lord  Mountbatten)  tells  me  that  you  are  going 
to  stay  with  Edwina  (Lady  Mountbatten)  and  him  as  soon  as 
you  get  to  England.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  relieved  I  am 
that  the  action  which  you  were  eventually  driven  to  rake  did 
not  result  in  large-scale  communal  troubles.  I  know  how  anxi¬ 
ous  you  were  not  to  take  the  action  at  all,  and  how  hard 
you  struggled  to  avoid  it.  I  honestly  believe  that  moderate 
world  opinion  shared  your  view  rather  than  the  other.  Still, 
however  that  may  be,  everyone  who  wants  to  see  a  peaceful 
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and  prosperous  India  will  rejoice,  as  I  do,  that  the  episode 
is  quietly  finished. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  succeed  with  counsels  of  moderation 
now  that  success  has  been  achieved.  I  feel  confident  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  generosity  must  be  wise  and  right 
policy  on  the  long  view.  There  is  still  room,  is  there  not,  for 
your  vision  of  a  centre  of  Muslim  culture  in  the  South,  and 
for  mine  of  an  active  and  successful  commercial  partnership, 
for  instance  in  Goa.  You  will  know  how  much  I  trust  that 
you  may  find  it  possible  not  to  disturb  the  old  dynasty, 
though,  of  course,  the  ruler’s  powers  will  be  brought  within 
constitutional  limits. 

I  hope,  too,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the 
moderate  Muslims  like  Zain  Yar  Jung  and  Ali  Yavar  Jung, 
who  really  lost  power  because  they  supported  Chhatari  and 
me  in  trying  to  find  a  genuine  settlement,  and  also  Muslim 
administrators  in  lower  positions  who  felt  the  same  way  but 
could  do  nothing  effective  about  it.  Finally  and  above  all,  I 
pray  that  there  may  not  be  persecution  of  those  who  fell  into 
error  and  are  now  in  India’s  hands.  Not  only  the  late  Minis¬ 
ters,  but  even  Razvi  might  well  be  within  the  reach  of  mercy. 
Might  it  not  be  enough  to  extern  him  from  Hyderabad,  but 
to  refrain  from  bringing  him  before  a  court  ? 

I  know  that  our  friendly  efforts  in  the  past  to  find  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  cause  of  peace  will  excuse  in  your  eyes  and  imper¬ 
tinence  on  my  part  in  making  this  appeal.  What  I  would 
really  like  would  be  to  be  allowed,  say  in  December,  to  pay 
a  private,  friendly  visit  to  the  Nizam,  not  in  any  way  subsi¬ 
dized  in  the  matter  of  fees  or  expenses.  You  know  the  sort 
of  advice  I  should  give  him, ‘if  he  asked  for  it,  and  I  should 
be  able  to  say  something  useful  about  the  efforts  of  India  to 
help  Hyderabad’s  accession.  I  would  undertake  not  to  make 
any  statement  for  publication  which  was  not  approved  by  your 
Government.  I  really  want  to  try  once  more  to  help  the  old 
man;  with  ali  his  faults,  he  is  still  my  friend. 


80.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  WALTER  MONCKTON, 

DATED  11  OCTOBER  1948 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  4  October.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  meet  you  during  my  stay  in  London  and  discuss 
Hyderabad  problems  with  you.  Recently,  events  in  Hyderabad 
have  not  only  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  our  Hyderabad 
problem  but  have  also  had  a  most  beneficial  result  in  the 
whoie  situation  in  India.  The  communal  situation  has  improved 
tremendously. 

We  are  proceeding  cautiously  in  Hyderabad  and  for 
some  time  at  least,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  present 
administration  which  is  a  Military  Governorship  at  the  top, 
but  the  normal  administration  carrying  on  with  only  a  few 
changes.  There  is  no  question  of  our  dealing  with  the  Nizam 
or  his  dynasty  in  any  way  which  is  discourteous  to  him. 

It  is  our  intention  to  utilise  the  services  of  men  like  Zain 
Yar  Jung  and  Ali  Yavar  Jung  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  no  desire  to  have  any  persecution  of  any  person 
but  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  both  among  Hindus  and  Muslims, 
against  some  of  the  leading  Razakars  and  more  specially 
Razvi  and  his  clique.  What  will  be  done  later  will  have  to  be 
decided  subsequently. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  going  to  Hyderabad  but  it  is 
yet  early  to  fix  any  date  for  some  time  at  least.  Your  going 
there  might  be  misunderstood  because,  unfortunately  and  not 
incorrectly,  you  are  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  certain 
past  happenings.  We  can  see  to  this  later. 

You  mentioned  something  about  Goa  in  your  letter.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  this.  The  problem  of  Goa  is  a  separate 
problem  which  India  will  have  to  tackle  because  Portuguese 
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Goa  is  an  anachronism  in  the  India  of  today.  However,  we 
wish  to  proceed  gently  in  the  matter. 


81.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED  19 

OCTOBER  1948 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  7  October  which  I  recei¬ 
ved  yesterday.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  had  a  very 
comfortable  journey  and  that  you  developed  useful  contacts 
in  Egypt  on  your  way  to  London.  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
that  you  should,  on  your  return  journey,  stay  at  Cairo  and,  if 
possible,  visit  Istanbul.  Pakistan  have  already  done  much  adverse 
propaganda  against  us  in  the  Middle  East  and  your  visit 
at  this  juncture  would  do  us  a  lot  of  good.  You  need  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  come  back  to  India.  We  shall  arrange  that  the 
first  few  days  of  the  Assembly  are  devoted  to  comparatively 
unimportant  business  so  that  the  business  of  the  Assembly 
need  not  worry  you  at  all.  It  would  give  the  benefits  to  India 
as  a  result  of  your  personal  visit  to  the  Middle  East  countries 
the  first  priority. 

2.  Here  in  India,  things  are  getting  on  nicely.  In  Hyderabad, 
the  military  administration  is  succeeding  remarkably  well  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  Muslims  and  restoring  law  and 
order.  We  received  some  astounding  proposals  from  (General) 
Chaudhuri.  One  was  suggesting  the  reorganisation  of  the  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee  so  as  to  include  El  Edroos  and  two  non-offi¬ 
cials.  The  second  was  that  Razvi,  who  was  Agent-General  here, 
should  be  made  Chief  Secretary  and  the  third  was  that  Deccan 
Airways  should  resume  their  service  immediately.  Since  we  felt 
that  the  military  administration  were  again  probably  unappre¬ 
ciative  of  the  stand  we  had  taken  in  our  earlier  directives,  I 
decided  to  send  (H.M.)  Patel  and  (V.P.)  Menon  again  to  Hy¬ 
derabad.  They  have  returned  and  brought  some  material  on 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Laik  Ali  Ministry  and  the 
Hyderabad  Agents  abroad,  a  gist  of  which  has  already  been 
communicated  to  you  by  telegram.  We  have  also  issued  unoffi- 
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cially  through  the  Press  the  result  of  this  scrutiny.  You  will 
have  noticed  that  it  involves  Pakistan  officials  very  deeply  and 
may  strengthen  our  case  against  the  old  regime.  We  have  also 
received  details  regarding  the  Rs.  20  crore  deal  with  Pakistan 
which  was  made  in  November  1947.  These  details  show  that 

Laik  Ali  was  personally  responsible  for  making  alterations  in 
the  original  Council  resolution  which  had  authorised  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  securities  worth  Rs.  20  crores  only  if  Pakistan  agreed 
to  give  sterling  in  exchange.  It  also  transpired  that,  while  the 
original  resolution  had  received  the  approval  of  H.E.H.  the 
Nizam,  the  subsequent  modifications  have  not  received  such 
approval.  I  have  issued  instructions  that  in  this  matter  the 
personal  part  taken  by  Laik  should  be  investigated.  Patel  and 
Shavax  Lai  have  gone  to  Bombay  yesterday  to  confer  with 
Reserve  Bank  officials  with  a  view  to  devising  means  of  setting 
this  transaction  at  nought.  You  will  recall  that  we  already 
have  an  ordinance  which  has  frozen  these  assets,  but  that 
will  expire  in  December  and  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  any 
other  manner  by  which  we  can  achieve  our  object.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussions  which  Menon  and  Patel  had  with  the 
Military  Governor,  Bakhle  ana  others,  it  was  decided  that 
the  present  committee  should  be  substituted  by  a  council 
consisting  of  the  Military  Governor,  Bakhle,  Pradhan,  Zain 
Yar  Jung  and  Raja  Dhoondi  Raj.  Of  these,  Bakhle  and  Pra¬ 
dhan  are  Bombay  officials  who  are  in  Hyderabad  already.  Zain 
Yar  Jung  is  a  retired  officer  of  the  Hyderabad  Government 
while  Raja  Dhoondi  Raj  is  a  District  and  Sessions  Judge  and 
is  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  all  sections  of  the  people, 
Hindus,  Muslims  and  others.  The  last  named  is  also  accep¬ 
table  to  the  Hyderabad  State  Congress.  The  committee  is, 
therefore,  purely  official  and  its  constitution  is  in  accord  with 
the  policy  which  we  have  already  settled.  We  have  turned 
down  the  suggestion  that  Razvi  should  be  made  Chief  Secretary 
and  are  sending  an  ICS  officer  from  the  UP  named  L.C. 
Jain  whom  you  may  be  knowing.  Deccan  Airways  have 
resumed  their  service  to  Hyderabad  both  from  Delhi  and 
Bombay.  The  State  had  70%  shares  in  it.  We,  therefore,  had 
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arranged  for  the  resumption  of  this  service  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Internally,  things  in  Hyderabad  are  comparatively 
quiet.  There  are  a  few  trouble  spots  where  Communists  and 
Razakars  are  active,  but  they  are  gradually  being  mopped  up. 
In  Bidar,  some  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  Hindus, 
to  retaliate,  but  I  learn  that  the  trouble  is  being  dealt  with 
firmly. . . . 


82.  FINAL  AGREEMENT  REACHED  AFTER  DISCUSSIONS 
BY  SARDAR  RE  :  HYDERABAD  STATE  CONGRESS 
DATED  5  FEBRUARY  1949 

As  a  result  of  prolonged  deliberations  and  mutual  consulta¬ 
tions,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  interests  of 
Hyderabad  and  its  people  and  country  at  large,  we  must 
work  with  complete  harmony  and  cooperation  in  the  programme 
and  organisation  of  the  Hyderabad  State  Congress. 

With  a  view  to  achieving  that  harmony  and  unity  of 
action,  we  agree  as  under  : 

(a)  There  will  henceforth  be  a  single  organisation  called 
the  “Hyderabad  State  Congress”  under  the  president¬ 
ship  of  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha. 

(b)  The  members  enrolled  on  forms  issued  by  Sjt. 
Janardanrao  Desai  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 
Hyderabad  State  Congress  membership. 

(c)  For  future  enrolment,  a  common  agreed  form  shall 
be  devised  and  the  rules  for  distribution,  etc.,  shall 
be  settled  by  mutual  consultation. 

(d)  We  shall  settle  the  composition  of  the  Working 
Committee  by  mutual  consultation,  failing  which  we 
shall  abide  by  such  advice  as  Sardar  Patel  may  give 
us  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  State.  Until 
such  settlement,  any  controversial  issues  concerning 
the  functioning  of  the  Congress  shall  be  settled  by 
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joint  consultation  between  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha 
and  Sjt.  Ramakrishna  Rao.  All  consequential  change 
in  the  provinces,  districts,  etc.,  shall  be  similarly  made 
by  joint  consultation  between  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha 
and  Sjt.  Ramakrishna  Rao,  who  may,  if  necessary, 
refer  to  a  third  person  mutually  agreed  upon. 

83.  SARDAR  TO  B.  RAMAKRISHNA  RAO,  DATED  6 

MARCH  1949 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  cutting  from  the  Daily  News  of 
Hyderabad.  It  is  most  undesirable  that  propaganda  of  this 
kind  should  gain  currency.  I  should  like  you  to  issue  a  cont¬ 
radiction.  After  all,  you  yourself  agreed  to  Swamiji  retaining 
Shroff  if  he  wanted  to.  If  this  sort  of  mischief  were  allowed 
to  develop,  it  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences  and 
we  shall  again  be  jeopardising  the  understanding  and  good¬ 
will  which  you  have  attained.  Please  see,  therefore,  that  the 
needful  is  done. 

2.  I  have  also  been  distressed  to  receive  some  telegrams;  one 
was  from  Heda  and  the  other  from  Damodar  Das  regarding 
the  inclusion  of  Shroff.  There  was  another  telegram  regarding 
the  exclusion  of  Heda.  Having  agreed  to  leave  matters  entire¬ 
ly  to  Swamiji’s  discretion,  1  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  or  for  any  members  of  your  organisation  to  find  fault 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  discretion  is  exercised.  Though 
he  had  given  you  the  choice  to  nominate  any  members  whom 
you  like  except  five  whom  they  wished  to  take  for  themselves, 
instead  of  availing  yourself  of  that  offer,  you  asked  Swamiji  to 
exercise  his  discretion.  He  has  done  so  and  irrespective  of 
how  he  did  so,  you  and  your  friends  have  now  to  submit  to  it. 
You  should  see  that  there  is  no  deviation  from  that  attitude, 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  what  we  have  done  would  be  undone. 


84.  TELEGRAM  FROM  SARDAR  TO  MAJOR-GENERAL 
J.  N.  CHAUDHURI  DATED  28  FEBRUARY  1949 

PLEASE  ACCEPT  FOR  YOURSELF  AND  CONVEY  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  HYDERABAD  AND  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR 
ADMINISTRATION  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  MY  SINCERE 
GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  WARM  AND  AFFECTIONATE  WELCOME 
THEY  EXTENDED  TO  ME^  HYDERABAD  HAS  BEEN  CONS¬ 
TANTLY  IN  MY  THOUGHT  AND  I  HAD  BEEN  LOOKING 
FORWARD  TO  A  PERSONAL  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  ITS  PEOPLE 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION.  I  WAS  VERY  HAPPY  TO  FIND 
THAT  THE  PEOPLE  WERE  SETTLING  DOWN  TO  THE 
CHANGE  FROM  THE  RECENT  PAST  WITH  COMMENDABLE 
DISPLAY  OF  SPIRIT  OF  ACCOMMODATION  AND  THAT  THE  ADMI¬ 
NISTRATION  UNDER  THE  WISE  AND  SKILFUL  GUIDANCE  OF 
YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  COLLEAGUES  WAS  MEETING  EFFECT¬ 
IVELY  WITH  THE  MANY  DEMANDS  WHICH  THE  CHANGING 
ORDER  AND  CHANGED  SITUATION  WERE  MAKING  ON  IT 
AND  WAS  TACKLING  WITH  ORDERLINESS  AND  PRUDENCE  THE 
MANY  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  WHICH  IT  IS  FACED.  I  SHOULD 
IN  PARTICULAR  LIKE  TO  THANK  THE  POLICE  AND 
ARMED  FORCES  FOR  THE  EXCELLENT  TRAFFIC  AND 
SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
MY  VISIT.  I  AM  ALSO  HAPPY  THAT  MY  VISIT  WAS  UTI¬ 
LISED  BY  THE  STATE  CONGRESS  TO  EVOLVE  A  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THEIR  OUTSTANDING  DIFFERENCES  WHICH  I  HOPE 
WILL  ENDURE.  I  PRAY  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  HYDERABAD 
WILL  MAINTAIN  THE  PROGRESS  THEY  HAVE  MADE  AND 
WILL  IN  COURSE  OF  TIME  DECIDE  UPON  THEIR  FUTURE 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THEIR  NEEDS.  SUITED  TO  THEIR  GENIUS 
AND  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY  AND 
FACTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

85.  SARDAR  TO  NIZAM,  DATED  4  MARCH  1949 

I  should  have  written  to  you  earlier,  but  unfortunately 
I  have  been  plunged  in  work  ever  since  my  return  and  have 
hardly  any  time  to  myself. 
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2.  I  was  very  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  make  your  acquain¬ 
tance.  As  I  have  written  to  General  Chaudhuri,  it  was  very 
reassuring  to  find  Hyderabad  settling  down  to  recent  changes 
so  well. 

3.  I  was  also  happy  to  learn  that  your  Exalted  Highness  had 
adapted  yourself  so  readily  to  changed  conditions.  As  I  told 
Your  Exalted  Highness,  while  error  is  a  human  failing  and 
divine  injunctions  all  point  to  forgetting  and  forgiving,  it  is 
the  duty  of  human  beings  to  contribute  their  share  to  this 
process  by  sincere  repentance  and  by  employing  the  period 
that  is  left  in  discharging  their  duties  to  their  people  and  to 
their  God.  I  should  once  more  like  to  repeat  that  advice 
which,  I  can  assure  your  Exalted  Highness,  is  in  all  sincerity 
intended  to  be  friendly. 

86.  MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  N.  CHAUDHURI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  5  MARCH  1949 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  the  telegram  and  letter  you  sent  me 
from  Nagpur  and  Delhi.  To  these  thanks  may  I  further  add 
the  personal  thanks  of  my  wife  and  myself? 

Your  visit  to  Hyderabad  has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to 
this  Government  on  the  task  you  have  set  us.  Your  frank 
exposition  of  policy,  your  settlement  of  the  State  Congress 
differences  and  your  clarification  on  various  points  have  all 
cleared  the  air  both  with  the  Government  and  with  the  people. 
Further,  the  knowledge  that  we  always  had  and  will  always 
continue  to  have  your  support  in  what  we  do,  will  give  us 
added  strength.  All  sections  of  Hyderabad  are  quite  clear  that 
you  are  behind  us.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  reiterate  our 
constant  endeavour  to  do  our  best  for  Hyderabad  and  India. 

Speaking  on  a  personal  note,  I  have  to  admit  that  when 
my  wife  and  I  knew  that  we  were  to  be  your  hosts,  we  had 
no  little  feeling  of  awe.  The  kindness  which  you  and  your 
daughter  showed  us,  the  way  you  put  us  at  our  ease  and  the 
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genuine  friendliness  which  you  both  gave  us,  very  rapidly 
changed  that  feeling  of  awe  to  one  of  affection  and  regard, 
which  went  to  reinforce  the  regard  which  we  already  had  for 
you  and  your  deeds.  As  I  said  to  you  in  the  car,  it  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  have  you  as  a  guest. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  and  telegram. 

87.  B.  RAMAKRISHNA  RAO  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  10 

MARCH  1949 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated  6th  instant  despatched 
from  Ambala  Camp  together  with  the  cutting  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Hyderabad  dated  1  March.  The  news  published  by 
the  special  correspondent  on  28  February  correctly  represented 
the  feelings  of  many  of  my  friends  including  Heda  and  Damo- 
dar  Das.  They  seem  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
as  Shroff  had  himself  volunteered  to  resign  and  you  mentioned 
about  this  offer  of  his  before  all  of  us,  he  would  not  be  retained 
by  Swamiji  in  the  Working  Committee.  But  I  was  under  no 
delusion  about  it.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  having  left 
the  matter  entirely  to  Swamiji,  it  is  not  open  to  us  to  grouse. 
It  was  open  to  us  to  accept  his  offer  of  eleven  seats,  and  in 
that  case  Shroff  would  have  automatically  been  avoided.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  were  strongly  m  favour  of  accepting  it.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  l  did  the  right  thing  in  not  accepting 
that  offer.  For  one  thing,  it  was  not  a  genuine  offer  made 
with  the  intention  of  allowing  us  to  run  the  organisation  and 
co-operating  with  us.  Secondly,  we  would  not  only  have  been 
accused  of  having  taken  undue  advantage  of  your  presence 
here  and  imposing  an  unjust  settlement,  but  with  rancour  in 
their  hearts,  Shroff  and  his  friends,  once  out  of  the  Working 
Committee,  would  have  created  difficulties  for  us  in  the  Stan¬ 
ding  Council.  I  hoped  also  that  the  storm  of  opposition  that 
arose  against  them  during  the  last  few  months  would  make 
them  work  more  carefully  and  rectify  their  methods.  These 
considerations,  as  well  as  the  hope  that  we  might  create 
real  unity  by  adjustment  and  working  together,  prompted  me 
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to  throw  the  whole  burden  on  Swamiji  again.  I  have  been 
able  to  convince  my  colleagues  and  friends  about  the  correctness 
of  this  stand.  The  first  flush  of  resentment  having  been  over, 
everybody  has  now  settled  down,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  deviation  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  accepted  by  us  in  your  presence. 

The  telegrams  sent  to  you  are  the  result  of  their  unfulfil¬ 
led  expectations.  Swamiji  promised  Desai  on  the  morning  of 
28  February  before  we  saw  you  that  he  would  give  six  seats 
in  the  Working  Committee  and  General  Secretaryship  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  cur  group.  He  repeated  the  promise  before  journalists 
who  published  the  news  in  papers.  Everyone  is  expecting  that 
Swamiji  would  appoint  me  or  someone  else  from  my  colleagues 
as  the  General  Secretary.  People  consider  that  this  step  would 
be  the  best  means  of  forging  real  unity  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  Congressmen  and  of  improving  the  standard  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  But  he  seems  to  be  now  backing  out 
of  the  promise  because  he  feels  that  the  power  of  full  discre¬ 
tion  that  he  got  does  not  bind  him  even  to  his  own  promises. 
This  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  but  I  assure  you,  Sardarji,  that 
nothing  will  be  done  by  me  or  by  my  friends  to  jeopardise 
the  understanding  arrived  at  under  your  guidance.  I  am  only 
anxious  that  our  workers  are  assimilated  into  the  organisation. 
As  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  will  loyally  carry  out  the  Cong¬ 
ress  programme  on  the  lines  indicated  by  you,  irrespective  of 
other  considerations.  Whatever  the  dissatisfaction,  I  shall  see, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  no  grumbling  member  of  our  group 
rushes  to  the  Press  or  does  anything  to  create  trouble.  But  it 
is  not  possible  for  anybody  to  keep  guard  over  unruly  Press¬ 
men  or  other  critics.  There  are  also  people  who  fish  in  troubled 
waters.  I  think  Swamiji  should,  therefore,  either  give  no  room 
for  criticism  at  all,  which  is  difficult,  or  feel  less  touchy  about 
it.  His  own  Urdu  daily  Nai  Zindagi  has  published  a  cartoon 
of  his  depicting  him  as  without  eyes,  nose  and  brain.  He 
could  not  control  his  own  trusted  lieutenant  who  runs  the 
paper.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  take  every  precaution 
to  see  that  no  kind  of  propaganda  is  made  by  any  of  my 
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friends  and  colleagues.  We  have  been  requesting  Swamiji  to 
undertake  joint  tours  so  that  we  may  remove  all  causes  of 
friction  among  workers  in  the  districts.  But  so  far  he  has  been 
going  alone,  and  some  of  his  workers  are  still  indulging  in 
hostile  propaganda  against  us.  Any  how,  we  hope  to  rectify 
all  these  and  eventually  succeed  in  forging  unity  as  far  as 
possible. 


88.  SARDAR  TO  B.  RAMAKRISHNA  RAO,  DATED  13 

MARCH  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  10  March  1949.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  approaching  the  matter  in  the  right 
spirit.  It  always  pays  one  to  do  one’s  own  duty  irrespective 
of  what  the  others  do.  That  has  the  merit  of  keeping  one  on 
the  right  track  and  I  hope  you  and  your  people  will  continue 
to  deal  with  matters  in  this  spirit. 


89.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  DATED  5 

JUNE  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  4  June  1949  about 
Hyderabad. 

2.  I  can  quite  appreciate  your  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
situation  there.  I  myself  have  been  somewhat  worried  on  the 
account  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation. 

3.  A  full  report  on  Hyderabad  was  presented  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  along  with  the  estimates  for  the  Ministry  of  States  in 
March  last.  I  took  care  to  present  as  detailed  a  report  as 
possible  because  I  felt  that  the  Legislature  should  be  apprised 
of  all  that  we  had  done  in  Hyderabad  since  the  police  action. 
I  was  thinking  of  having  another  report  some  time  in  Septe¬ 
mber  which  would  give  a  further  six  months’  account,  but  in 
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view  of  what  you  say  I  would  be  prepared  to  have  another 
report  compiled  to  bring  the  March  report  up-to-date. 

4.  I  have  seen  Jaisoorya’s  letter  to  the  Press.  On  the  whole, 

I  think  it  is  an  intemperately  worded  and  partisan  statement 
With  regard  to  the  death  sentence  on  eight  men  in  Nalgonda, 
the  position  is  that  the  Military  Governor  came  here  early  in 
April  and  we  took  up  with  him  the  question  of  appeals  in 
cases  of  sentences  of  death.  I  told  him  quite  clearly  that  we 
must  provide  for  an  appeal.  He  announced  this  decision  at 
a  Press  conference  on  13  April.  On  the  14th,  the  Hyderabad 
Government  issued  a  Press  Note  on  the  subject.  Still, 
Jaisoorya  pretends  ignorance  of  these  Press  announce¬ 
ments.  As  regards  the  death  sentences  being  announced  to 
the  public,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  been  done  by 
Government.  These  were  treated  as  normal  cases  and  no 
Government  goes  and  announces  every  case  of  death  sentence 
to  the  public.  Even  in  political  cases  of  such  importance  Go¬ 
vernment  never  announced  such  sentences.  The  Press  itself 
reports  the  proceedings  of  the  cases  and  the  general  public 
comes  to  know  of  them.  The  analogy  of  the  Godse  trial  is 
completely  misconceived.  There  can  be  no  parallel  between 
the  cases  of  these  eight  Communists  and  the  Godse  trial.  This 
shows  the  extent  to  which  Jaisoorya  is  prepared  to  go  in  or¬ 
der  to  malign  the  present  administration.  There  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  regrettable  delay  in  passing  the  necessary  law  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Military  Governor’s  announcement  providing 

for  appeal,  but  this  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  legal  Adviser- 
ship.  A.  N.  Shah,  who  was  appointed  Legal  Adviser  for  six 
months,  left  that  post  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Spence,  but  the  latter  did  not  take  over  for  some  time  after 
Shah’s  departure.  Similarly,  Jaisoorya’s  criticism  of  failure  to 
bring  Razakars  to  book  is  ill-informed.  He  must  have  known 
that  no  less  than  about  1,500  Razakars  are  in  custody  for 
crimes  of  murder,  arson  and  loot.  The  delay  in  taking  their 
cases  to  court  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
investigating  police  available.  A  large  majority  of  the  local 
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police  either  deserted  or  became  thoroughly  demoralised.  In 
any  event,  it  was  impossible  to  trust  the  local  police  to  take 
up  investigation  of  these  cases  because  of  its  partisan  comm¬ 
unal  character.  With  some  difficulty  we  could  spare  some 
police  from  the  provinces,  but  that  has  proved  unequal  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  task,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  deal  with  his 
charge  against  the  members  of  the  Indian  Union  police 
because  no  specific  instances  have  been  given.  The  only  really 
disturbing  point  in  his  note  is  regarding  the  disappearance  of 
important  witnesses  and  persons  such  as  the  family  members 
of  Kasim  Razvi.  Of  this,  the  Hyderabad  Administration  have 
to  give  a  convincing  explanation. 

5.  As  regards  the  political  problem,  the  position  is  very  com¬ 
plicated.  We  have  to  appreciate  matters  in  their  proper 
background  and  perspective.  We  went  into  Hyderabad  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  administrators,  police  force, 
etc.  The  local  administration,  since  the  police  action  started, 
was  thrown  completely  out  of  gear.  After  the  police  action^ 
the  local  police  and  military  force  virtually  ceased  to  command 
any  influence  or  make  any  impression.  Our  own  forces  were 
limited  and  took  some  time  to  secure  control.  The  local  civil 
service  was  sullen  and  completely  demoralised.  The  Muslim 
population  was  at  best  un-co-operative,  distrustful  and  thoro¬ 
ughly  shaken.  The  roots  of  the  State  Congress  were  not  deep 
enough;  in  fact,  as  an  organisation  its  influence  was  extremely 
limited.  The  other  elements  of  the  population  exhibited  all  the 
ill-effects  of  a  highly  autocratic  regime  worsened  by  its  patently 
communal  character.  Flatterers  and  sycophants  abounded;  real 
and  trustworthy  men  were  few  and  far  between.  The  State 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  police  action  had  in  its  ranks  a 
considerable  section  of  men  who  had  taken  to  crime  not 
entirely  without  mixed  motives.  To  add  to  this,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  itself  was  hopelessly  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
virtually  trying  to  strangle  the  other. 

6.  In  such  a  situation,  as  I  have  described  above,  there  was 
no  escape  from  military  regime  to  start  with.  Quickly,  that 
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regime  lost  its  military  character  and  except  for  General 
Chaudhuri,  who  is  now  more  a  civil  than  a  military  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  administration  is  completely  civil.  It  was  the 
first  task  of  the  administration  to  restore  some  sort  of  order 
out  of  chaos.  That,  even  its  worst  critics  have  admitted,  it 
has  succeeded  in  doing.  The  only  areas  which  have  defied 
its  authority  are  the  districts  of  Nalgonda  and  Warangal.  With 
these,  I  shall  deal  presently.  Its  second  task  was  to  push 
ahead  with  the  work  of  preparation  for  elections  to  the  Cons¬ 
tituent  Assembly.  Electoral  rolls  have  now  been  completely 
prepared  for  all  districts  and  elections  will  be  held,  according 
to  present  estimate,  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  early  next  year. 

7.  As  regards  day-to-day  administration,  none  is  more 
conscious  of  its  shortcomings  than  the  man  at  the  top  of  the 
administration  or  ourselves  in  the  States  Ministry,  but  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  administration  presents  a  veritable 
Gordian  Knot  which,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  cut  at  one 
stroke,  but  has  to  be  patiently  unravelled.  The  local  admini¬ 
strative  machinery,  except  for  the  Hindu  officials,  many  of 
whom  were  themselves  not  above  board  in  regard  to  integrity, 
and  a  small  number  of  Muslims  about  whose  integrity  the 
same  can  be  said,  suffered  from  the  presence  of  a  large  element 
of  disloyal  or  “unloyal”  men.  We  had,  therefore,  necessarily 
to  import  officers  and  other  staff  from  the  provinces.  None 
is  in  a  better  position  than  yourself  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  the  provinces  in  sparing  their  staffs.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  could  satisfy  our  needs  only  partially  from  provincial 
deputations.  As  our  manpower  is  seriously  depleted  both  at 
the  Centre  and  in  the  provinces  we  ourselves  are  carrying  on 
somehow.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  us  to  put  any 
great  pressure  on  provinces  to  spare  their  men.  Nevertheless, 
we  could  get  at  least  some  good  officers  and  though  the  team 
we  sent  to  Hyderabad  was  a  mixed  one,  it  has  certainly  done 
something  to  infuse  into  a  corrupt  and  creaking  machinery  a 
system  and  an  order  wffiich  it  sorely  needed.  I  know  that 
some  of  them  have  a  reputation  of  lack  of  integrity.  Although 
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there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  the  blame  is  not  entirely  theirs, 
because  in  Hyderabad  there  is  a  tradition  of  corruption, 
intrigue  and  inefficiency.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
out  of  tl  e  specific  allegations  of  bribery  and  corruption  only 
some  5%  on  investigation  are  found  to  be  true  and  the  rest 
are  found  false. 

8.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  reaction,  on  popular 
minds,  of  our  administrative  machinery,  policy  and  actions  in 
Hyderabad;  but  we  have  to  remember  that  when  we  talk  of 
popular  organisations  in  Hyderabad,  we  cannot  apply  our  own 
standards.  It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  advised  Swamy 
Ramanand  Tritha  first  to  create  unity  in  his  ranks  and  then 
to  spread  the  roots  of  his  organisation  so  that  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  elections  the  State  Congress  can  acquit  itself  creditably. 
I  told  him  to  win  over  the  Muslims  so  that  the  organisation 
can  be  really  broad-based  and  non-communal.  I  helped  him 
to  achieve  unity,  but  I  find  that  the  real  unity  is  completely 
lacking  even  now.  Whatever  unity  and  harmony  there  is,  is 
only  on  the  surface.  The  popular  movement  in  Hyderabad  is 
of  very  recent  origin.  In  other  States,  where  the  movement 
is  older  and  has  taken  a  more  firm  root,  we  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  sustain  it.  You  must  be  following  the 
developments  in  Rajasthan,  in  PEPSU,  in  Madhya  Bharat 
and  Vindhya  Pradesh  and  even  in  Mysore.  Almost  everywhere, 
either  the  administrative  machinery  is  deteriorating  or  is  at 
best  at  a  standstill.  It  is  functioning  under  the  stimulus  and 
inspiration  provided  by  a  few  officers  whom  we  have  lent  from 
outside.  Left  to  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt  that  almost  all 
these  units  would  gradually  sink  into  chaos  and  complete 
breakdown.  We  cannot  afford  to  run  that  risk  in  Hyderabad, 
particularly  so  long  as  it  attracts  international  attention.  Until 
we  have  a  properly  elected  legislature  or  body,  to  which 
political  organisations  can  owe  responsibility,  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  withdraw  the  official  machinery.  To  introduce  at  this 
stage,  a  dyarchical  system  under  which  alone  infusion  of 
popular  element  inside  Government  is  possible  would  lead  to 
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internal  weaknesses  and  conflict  in  the  executive.  This  would 
be  absolutely  fatal.  With  the  elections  only  six  to  eight  months, 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  take  any  such  risk  or  launch  upon 
any  such  experiment.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  do  not  cease  to  cause  me 
worry  and  I  propose  to  discuss  these  with  General  Chau- 
dhuri  when  he  comes  here  next  week.  The  most  important  is 
that  the  publicity  machinery  in  Hyderabad  seems  to  be  either 
ineffective  or  in  the  habit  of  falling  into  errors.  That  has  to 
be  remedied  immediately. 

9.  As  regards  the  Razakar  prisoners,  I  do  not  see  what  the 
Red  Cross  has  to  do  with  it.  People  outside  India  seem  to 
give  our  action  the  character  of  a  war.  We  should  give  such 
people  no  countenance  whatsoever  and  I  hope  Dr.  Martin 
will  be  the  wiser  after  your  interview  with  him. 

10.  I  shall  now  deal  with  the  situation  regarding  Commu¬ 
nists.  Here  also  we  have  in  a  large  measure  to  deal  with  the 
legacy  of  the  past.  You  know  the  old  Common ist-Razakar 
alliance.  Then  there  is  infiltration  continuously  going  on  from 
Madras  to  Hyderabad  and  vice-versa .  There  is  need  for  concer¬ 
ted  action  between  Hyderabad  and  Madras.  We  have  arranged 
several  joint  meetings  at  which  I  took  care  to  send  the  Dire- 
tor  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau.  We  have  been  able  to  achieve 
some  sort  of  unity  of  action  and  concerted  moves.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  measure  of 
our  difficulties  and  strictly  to  circumscribe  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  There  are  sporadic  activities  eleswhere  also,  but  that  is 
to  be  expected.  After  all  we  cannot  prevent  such  activities  in 
the  provinces  either.  Look  at  Calcutta  where  incidents  happen 
from  time  to  time.  The  two  districts  of  Warangal  and  Nalgonda 
are  areas  covered  with  forests.  With  the  coming  of  monsoon, 
communications  become  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communists  have  created  certain 
vested  interests.  With  poor  peasants,  the  return  of  confidence, 
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once  gone,  is  a  slow  process.  They  have  to  tread  warily  and 
one  cannot  blame  them.  Another  serious  factor  is,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  lack  of  cohesion  and  unity  in  the  local  forces.  About 
this,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  difficulties  are  largely  personal. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  improvement  is  slow.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  be  as  patient  with  Hyderabad  as  we  are, 
say,  with  Calcutta.  General  Chaudhuri’s  statement  that  he 
expected  an  intensification  of  Communist  activities  with  the 
onset  of  the  monsoon  was  based  on  these  considerations  as 
well  as  past  experience.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
are  losing  control.  However,  I  am  going  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  him  when  he  comes  here  and  we  shall  try  to  intensify 
measures  as  much  as  possible. 

I  think  we  should  also  do  well,  when  we  think  of  the 
defects  in  the  present  administration,  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  what  it  has  achieved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
administration  has  restored  law  and  order  over  the  whole  of 
Hyderadad  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  Nalgonda 
and  Warangal  districts.  It  is  well  on  the  way  to  solving  the 
jagirdari  problem.  We  have  appointed  an  Agrarian  Commission 
whose  Chairman,  Mr.  Madhav  Rao,  has  reported  himself  for 
duty  in  Hyderabad.  The  work  of  reorganisation  of  the  civil 
service  and  police  is  in  progress.  The  dearth  of  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  inside  the  State  is  notorious,  particularly  in  regard  to 
police,  but  the  administration  is  doing  the  best  it  can.  The 
economy  of  the  State  is  being  put  on  a  sound  basis.  Its  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure  is  being  overhauled.  Brisk  prepara¬ 
tions  are  going  on  for  the  holding  of  elections.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  handicaps  under  which  the  present  administration 
has  been  functioning,  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  it  a  bad 
record. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  detailed  statement  of  factors 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  germane  to  a  consideration  of  the 
whole  problem.  Like  you,  I  am  also  uneasy  and  worried 
about  certain  aspects  and  features  of  our  administration  there. 
I  am  thinking  how  best  we  can  deal  with  those  difficulties.  It 
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will  not  take  us  long  to  change  the  present  set-up,  but  we 
know  we  may  land  ourselves  into  a  worse  situation  !  We  can 
prevent  things  from  getting  worse,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
deal  with  a  situation  when  things  are  in  a  mess.  It  is  the 
latter  situation  which  I  anticipate  if  we  yield  in  the  present 
circumstances  to  the  so-called  popular  clamour.  I  feel  myself 
that  before  the  popular  organisations  can  be  called  upon  to 
take  up  the  reins  of  administration,  they  have  to  justify  them- 
selves.  The  only  way  they  can  justify  themselves  is  by  secur¬ 
ing  a  popular  verdict  in  the  coming  elections  which  are  near 
at  hand.  Till  then  we  have  got  to  hold  on  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  good  government, 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  we  can  hand  over  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  representatives,  who  would  be  responsible  to  a  properly 
constituted  legislature,  a  going  concern,  a  stable  administration 
and  a  peaceful  situation.  If  we  can  do  this,  any  popular 
apathy  or  frustration  which  we  may  have  to  face  now  need 
not  deter  us. 


90.  SARDAR  TO  JANARDAN  RAO  DESAI, 
DATED  1  OCTOBER  1949 

Please  refer  to  the  correspondence  resting  with  your  letter 
dated  28  September  1949  (not  printed — complains  about  irre¬ 
gularities  on  the  part  of  Swami  Ramanand  Tirtha).  I  have 
received  equally  voluminous  correspondence  from  Swainiji  and 
Shroff. 

You  can  well  understand  that  this  mutual  mud-slinging  has 
caused  me  considerable  pain  and  distress.  That  members  of  a 
responsible  organisation  should  indulge  in  such  squabbles  and 
in  such  undignified  controversies  hardly  does  any  credit  either 
to  the  individuals  concerned  or  to  the  organisation  itself. 

When  I  came  to  Hyderabad  and  finally  arranged  a 
rapprochement  between  both  the  groups,  I  did  so  in  the 
genuine  belief  that  both  sides  would  play  the  game  and  that 
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thereby  they  would  acquire  that  sense  of  responsibility  and 
dignity  in  public  life  which  would  be  worthy  of  those  in  whom 
ere  long  the  electorate  might  repose  its  trust  and  confidence. 
In  the  background  of  the  recent  past,  I  had  some  misgivings 
and  entertained  some  doubts,  but  I  had  faith  in  human  nature 
and  hoped  that  mutual  understanding  and  a  spirit  of  accom¬ 
modation  would  prevail,  but  I  regret  to  find  that  my  misgiv¬ 
ings  and  doubts  have  been  confirmed  as  against  the  hope  and 
faith  that  I  entertained. 

I  wonder  if  both  of  you  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the 
stakes  involved.  Hyderabad  is  no  longer  a  remote  spot  that 
it  was  some  years  ago.  It  is  the  nerve-centre  of  the  South, 
the  focus  of  international  attention  and  a  difficult  enough 
problem.  As  such,  it  needs  a  united  approach  on  the  part  of 
Congressmen.  It  calls  for  exhibition  of  the  utmost  sense  of 
responsibility,  public  decorum  and  selflessness,  of  which  its 
citizens  may  be  capable.  Instead,  we  have  a  clash  of  personali¬ 
ties,  irresponsible  behaviour  and  mutual  bickerings,  which  have 
lowered  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether 
even  now  matters  can  be  put  right,  but  if  they  cannot  be,  I 
can  hardly  see  any  signs  of  betterment  in  future.  The  prospect 
is  undoubtedly  dark  for  the  organisation  which  is  preparing 
itself  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  State. 

I  can,  therefore,  only  say  that  I  am  sick  of  all  these 
quarrels  and  only  hope  that  both  sides  will  heed  the  warning 
while  it  is  yet  time. 


91.  V.  SHANKAR  TO  K.  GOPALASWAMI  (TIMES  OF 
INDIA),  DATED  14  MARCH  1950 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  13th. 

I  do  realise  that  the  public  must  be  feeling  very  sore 
about  Laik  Ali  having  escaped  but,  however,  important  the 
person  might  be,  we  have  to  have  a  sense  of  proportion.  The 
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whole  Press  seems  to  have  reacted  to  it  as  if  a  great  national 
calamity  has  happened.  Escapes  of  criminals  from  Jails— where 
guards  and  rules  are  much  more  strict— are  not  uncommon. 
After  all,  you  must  remember  that  even  during  the  British 
regime,  when  police  efficiency  was  greater  because  it  was  more 
ruthless,  Jayaprakash  Narain  did  manage  to  escape  from  jail 
and  was  not  apprehended  for  several  months.  From  England, 
where  both  intelligence  and  police  arrangements  are  first-class, 
people  have  escaped,  even  though  they  were  under  surveillance 
or  in  jail.  So  far  as  the  escape  is  concerned,  therefore,  intrins¬ 
ically  there  is  nothing  much  to  worry  about. 

We  then  come  to  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  himself.  If  Laik  Ali  were  in  India,  at  the  most  he 
would  have  faced  a  charge  and  might  have  gone  to  jail,  if 
the  prosecution  case  was  strong  enough.  Having  seen  the  case 
myself,  I  know  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  proving  a 
criminal  case.  Well,  the  public  might  have  got  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  the  man  has  been  sent  to  jail  and  has  got  his  deserts. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  have  had  world  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  not  allowed  the  counsel  from  outside,  that 
the  defence  had  been  hampered  at  various  stages,  the  trial  was 
prejudiced  and  that  Laik  Ali  was  the  victim  of  vengeance. 
Whether  this  propaganda  would  have  been  effective  against  us 
or  not  is  a  different  matter,  but  this  definitely  is  an  item  on 
the  liability  side.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  position  is  now 
that  he  has  escaped.  We  can  at  least  have  the  negative  satis¬ 
faction  that,  had  we  not  treated  him  humanely  and  consid¬ 
erately,  he  could  not  have  escaped.  To  that  extent,  therefore, 
world  opinion  cannot  charge  us  with  having  been  efficient  in 
our  vindictiveness.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  he  will 
make  fantastic  statements  about  Hyderabad  and  India.  Do 
you  think  that  in  the  long  run  that  will  make  any  difference 
to  the  volume  of  opinion  that  already  exists  against  us  ?  Laik 
Ali  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  more  than  (what)  Moin 
Nawaz  Jung  has  done  or  could  have  done  unaided.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  Laik  AH’s  presence  at  Lake  Success  will  not  add 
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one  bit  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  case.  Indeed,  we 
can  make  out  that  his  own  presence  at  Lake  Success  is  proof 
of  the  facilities  which  he  enjoyed  even  under  surveillance.  Ac¬ 
tually,  my  own  feeling  is  that  Laik  Ali,  if  he  had  escaped 
immediately  after  the  police  action,  would  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  than  Moin  Nawaz  Jung.  Now  he  is  probably 
less  because  Moin  Nawaz  Jung  has  already  stolen  his 
thunder.  Against  this,  you  have  to  consider  that,  if  Laik  Ali 
were  in  India,  you  could  never  have  touched  his  property.  Now 
that  he  is  gone,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  abscond¬ 
ing  from  justice  and  will  have  to  part  with  his  entire 
property.  Personally,  if  1  had  the  choice  between  Laik  Ali 
and  all  his  property,  1  would  select  the  latter. 

I  have  deliberately  drawn  this  balance-sheet  not  with  a 
view  to  excusing  neglect  or  negligence  but  only  in  a  plea  for 
a  sense  of  proportion  in  dealing  with  this  particular  subject 
and  educating  the  public  to  assess  it  at  its  worth.  I  hope  it 
will  enable  you  to  view  the  whole  matter  in  a  proper  perspe¬ 
ctive.  For  the  rest,  you  can  leave  it  to  Sarder  to  deal  drasti¬ 
cally  with  anybody  who  was  in  the  conspiracy  or  through 
whose  neglect  all  this  has  taken  place.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  bad  business,  but  even  bad  business  must  be 
viewed  in  its  proper  place  and  not  projected  on  the  screen 
beyond  its  proportions. 


92.  SARDAR  TO  SWAMI  RAMANAND  TIRTHA, 
DATED  25  MARCH  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

.  ..reports  reached  me  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
propaganda  going  on  in  parts  of  Hyderabad  State,  which  those 
reports  trace  to  you,  to  the  effect  that  for  your  exit  from 
the  Congress  and  for  the  present  state  of  the  State  Congress 
affairs  in  Hyderabad,  it  was  I  and  my  intervention  which  were 
responsible.  I  did  not  pay  any  credence  to  these  rumours,  but 
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now  I  am  informed  on  a  very  reliable  authority  that  this 
propaganda  is  a  fact.  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  myself 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  You  will,  of  course,  let  me 
know  what  the  basis  of  your  own  information  is.  I  naturally 
would  not  like  to  comment  on  it  unless  I  had  verified  it 
from  you. 

93.  SWAMT  RAMAN  AND  TIRTHA  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  31  MARCH  1950 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  instant  to  hand.  I  was  out  of 
station  for  the  last  three  days.  Hence  the  delay  in  sending  a 
reply. 

I  was  pained  to  read  the  contents  of  the  letter.  I  have 
never  been  the  source  of  any  propaganda  of  the  type  you 
suggest,  though  some  people  have  a  feeling  that  the  States 
Ministry  is  with  the  erstwhile  dissidents.  This  is  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  certain  sections 
including  some  of  the  dissidents,  even  before  my  withdrawal 
from  the  presidential  contest,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  your  confi¬ 
dence.  When  I  accepted  your  advice  at  Delhi  and  acted  upon 
it,  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  lack  of  confidence  in  me. 
Soon  after  the  withdrawal,  1  called  the  workers  and  expla¬ 
ined  to  them  clearly  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
withdrawal  was  only  mine.  The  episode  ended  there.  The 
whole  thing  is  now  of  the  past. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  informed  that  I 
have  gone  out  of  the  Congress.  The  words  “your  exit  from 
the  Congress”  in  your  letter  give  me  that  impression.  I  have 
not  gone  out  of  the  Congress.  1  am  devoting  myself  more  to 
constructive  work,  while  helping  Sjt.  Bindu  wherever  he  needs  it. 

94.  SARDAR  TO  SWAMI  RAM  AN  AND  TIRTHA, 

DATED  22  APRIL  1950 

Your  letter  of  31  March  is  still  due  to  be  replied.  1  have 
been  very  busy  ever  since  and  hence  the  delay.  You  still  seem 
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to  think  that  it  was  on  my  advice  that  you  left  the  President¬ 
ship  of  the  State  Congress.  I  had  been  only  advising  you  and 
your  other  colleagues  to  compose  the  differences  amongst 
yourselves.  I  have  never  expressed  any  preference  for  any 
individual.  The  expression  “your  exit  from  the  Congress”  was 
used  by  my  correspondent.  It  was  not  my  own. 


95.  D.  G.  BINDU  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  24  JULY  1950 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Hyderabad  its  representatives  are  attending  the  ensu¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Indian  Parliament.  All  of  them  will  reach 
New  Delhi  by  30  July  1950. 

Almost  all  of  them  have  had  no  experience  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  any  legislative  assemblies,  much  less  of  the  august  Indian 
Parliament.  But  they  are  coming  with  the  fervent  enthusiasm 
of  serving  the  country.  They  will  be  meeting  you  at  New 
Delhi  to  pay  their  respects  to  you.  They  will  be  ever  in  need 
of  your  guidance  and  blessings.  Smt.  Padmaja  Naidu,  the 
talented  daughter  of  that  great  lady  Smt.  Sarojini  Devi,  is  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Hyderabad. 

The  following  is  the  full  list  of  the  16  representatives  of 
Hyderabad. 

1.  Smt.  Padmaja  Naidu. 

2.  Kashinath  Rao  Vaidya  (President,  Harijan  Sevak 
Sangh). 

3.  Konda  Venkat  Ranga  Reddy  (President,  Telengana 
Congress  Committee). 

4.  Chenna  Reddy  (Secretary,  Telengana  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee). 

5.  Jamalapuram  Kesava  Rao  (ex-President,  Telengana 
Congress  Committee). 

6.  Arige  Ramaswamy  (Harijan,  Joint  Secretary,  Telen¬ 
gana  Congress  Committee). 
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7.  Puli  Ramaswamy  (Harijan,  Congress  delegate). 

8.  J.  H.  Subbiah  (Scheduled  Castes  Federation). 

9.  Anna  Rao  (Member,  All  Hyderabad  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee,  Secretary,  Karnatak  PCC). 

10.  Manik  Lai  Gupta  (Member,  AHCC). 

11.  Pannalal  Pitti  (Businessman,  Congress  sympathiser). 

12.  S.  V.  Naik  (Member,  AHCC). 

13.  Abui  Hasan  Syed  All  (Member,  Working  Committee, 
Hyderabad  State  Congress). 

14.  Baqar  Ali  Mirza  (genuine  Nationalist  Muslim  and  a 
Congressite,  an  associate  of  the  Congress  throughout 
in  the  past). 

15.  Harish  Chandra  Heda  (Secretary,  Andhra  SR’  pro¬ 
vince  comprising  the  two  cities  of  Hyderabad  and 
Secunderabad). 

16.  G.  Ramachary  (Member,  AHCC). 

Some  of  the  members  have  expressed  their  desire  to  me 
that  they  like  to  join  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Party.  But 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  at  this  juncture  when 
the  State  Congress  is  not  affiliated  to  the  Indian  National 
Congress.  In  any  case,  they  will  have  to  act  according  to  your 
service  and  guidance. 

With  best  regards. 


96.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  13  OCTOBER  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  1  October  1950  about 
proposals  for  amnesty  in  Hyderabad  made  by  Padmaja.  I  am 
sorry  I  could  not  reply  to  you  earlier.  I  thought  the  best 
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course  for  me  would  be  to  reply  to  you  after  my  return  from 
Hyderabad  in  the  light  of  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather.  Since  my  return,  unfortunately,  apart  from 
the  heavy  pressure  on  my  time,  I  have  not  been  well. 

In  Hyderabad,  I  met  Padmaja  and  had  quite  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  her.  I  met  Congress  leaders  as  well  as  other  parties. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  meet  the  Jamiat 
leaders,  but  Vellodi  and  Shankar  met  them.  Although  the 
appointment  was  fixed,  I  had  to  cancel  it  because  that  was 
the  public  meeting  day  and  I  was  feeling  rather  tired  out 
already.  I  thought  if  I  underwent  the  programme  of  interviews 
with  the  Jamiat  and  some  other  association  which  had  been 
called  to  see  me,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  bear  the 
strain  of  the  public  meeting.  I,  therefore,  asked  Vellodi  and 
Shankar  to  meet  them  on  my  behalf.  All  the  deputations 
were  met.  Their  written  memoranda  had  already  been  seen  by 
me  and  I  had  instructed  Vellodi  as  to  the  terms  of  reply  on 
my  behalf.  I  met  the  press  representatives  also  where  this 
question  was  raised  and  where  Mr.  Narsing  Rao  was  present.  I 
also  met  separately  C.  Ramachar,  who  was  mentioned  by  Pad¬ 
maja  as  supporting  her.  There  were  some  others  mentioned 
by  Padmaja  as  supporting  her  viewpoint,  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  meet  them.  Only  I  met  Panna  Lai  Pitti  when  he  led  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  deputation.  He  said  he  did  not  share 
Padmaja’s  views.  Finally,  I  met  the  Congress  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Home  Minister  and  Vellodi  to  ascertain  their 
views.  I  had  also  collected  relevant  information. 

As  you  say,  Padmaja  is  very  sensitive.  I  found  her  almost 
hysteric,  though  frankly  speaking,  I  cannot  see  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  hysteria.  The  problem,  considering  the  statistics,  is 
really  very  restricted.  Originally,  the  total  number  of  Razakars 
detained  in  jail  in  the  police  action  was  15,654.  Up  to  the 
end  of  September  1950,  15,642  had  been  released  already. 

This  left  only  12  Razakars  at  present  in  jail.  I  was  told  that 
they  are  of  the  dangerous  type  and  could  not  be  released. 
Out  of  the  original  number  of  more  than  2,000  Razakars  who 
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were  arrested  for  their  complicity  in  various  atrocities,  340 
have  been  tried  by  special  tribunals  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  death;  the  rest  were  released  or 
discharged  without  being  put  up  to  trial.  Twenty-eight  Raza- 
kars  are  under  trial  in  jail.  All  these  have  been  arrested  on 
serious  charges  of  murder,  arson,  loot,  rape  and  kidnapping. 
As  regards  Government  servants,  whose  case  Padmaja  had 
specially  in  mind,  the  position  is  as  follows: 

In  one  batch,  41  cases  were  registered.  The  total  number 
of  persons  arrested  was  14.  Fifty  were  absconding.  Out  of 
those  14,  only  eight  are  at  present  undergoing  trial  for  offences 
like  murder,  dacoity,  bribery,  theft,  burglarly,  criminal  breach 
of  trust,  wrongful  confining  and  extortion  of  confessions,  riot 
and  arson.  In  respect  of  29  other  cases,  all  the  27  accused  are 
absconding.  In  respect  of  a  third  batch  of  37  cases,  out  of  51 
accused  only  11  have  been  chalaned  (placed  before  court),  five 
have  already  been  acquitted  and  36  are  absconding.  You  will, 
therefore,  find  that  out  of  all  the  Government  servants  whose 
cases  have  been  put  in  court,  113  are  absconding,  some  have 
been  aquitted  already  or  discharged  and  there  are  only  eight 
persons  who  are  undergoing  trial.  Out  of  these  eight  persons, 
some  have  already  been  convicted  in  respect  of  some  charges, 
while  other  charges  are  pending  trial.  The  charges  are  serious, 
namely,  murder,  decoity,  arson,  etc. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  a  very  substantial  action  has  already 
been  taken  to  release  persons  who  were  connected  with  Razakar 
activities,  atrocities,  etc.  before  the  police  action.  Practically, 
all  the  detenus  have  been  released.  The  number  of  Razakars 
undergoing  trial  is  only  one-sixth  of  those  who  were  originally 
involved.  The  number  of  Government  servants  undergoing  trial 
is  probably  about  one-fifteenth  of  those  who  were  involved. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  lenient  attitude 
that  we  have  been  adopting  from  time  to  time  in  these  matters. 
Practically,  we  have  confined  action  only  to  those  against 
whom  serious  charges  have  been  made  and  successfully  investi¬ 
gated.  In  the  case  of  Razakars  and  some  of  the  Government 
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servants  serious  charges  have  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  at  least  the  original  courts’.  Appeals  in  many  of  these  cases 
are  pending  before  the  High  Court.  This  leaves  only  the  cases 
of  ex-ministers.  There  also  the  matter  is  before  the  High  Court 
over  a  preliminary  point,  namely,  that  the  constitution  of  a 
special  court  for  the  trial  of  this  case  is  ultra  vires  the  present 
constitution. 

It  is  possible,  though  I  am  not  quite  certain,  that  a  policy 
of  releases,  at  this  stage,  might  create  some  impression  amongst 
the  Muslims.  We  have,  however,  to  consider  the  other  aspect, 
namely,  that  those  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Razakars 
and  Government  servants  who  exceeded  their  authority,  will  be 
bitter  and  their  reactions  would  be  most  adverse.  I  met  quite 
a  number  of  persons  not  directly  affected  by  those  atrocities 
who  were  very  bitter  about  these  things  and  who  were  anxious 
that  not  only  these  but  also  those  who  had  escaped  to  Pakistan 
should  be  dealt  with,  if  they  happen  to  return.  In  fact,  some 
people  went  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  Nizam,  who  was 
the  fountain-head  of  all  this,  should  suffer  too.  I  naturally 
counselled  a  generous  and  lenient  attitude.  I  found  that  of  the 
Congress  ministers  three  were  positively  against  any  leniency 
or  mercy;  the  remaining,  one  was  against  any  wholesale 
mercy,  though,  he  said,  that  individual  cases  might  admit 
of  some  sympathetic  consideration.  After  a  study  of  the  whole 
problem,  my  own  view  has  been  stated  during  the  course  of 
my  speech  at  the  public  meeting.  I  do  not  think  we  can,  at 
this  stage,  interfere  with  the  cases;  they  have  been  entrusted 
to  courts  and  the  law  must  take  its  course.  In  some  cases, 
appeals  are  pending  before  High  Courts;  in  others,  the  trial  is 
sufficiently  far  advanced— -they  have  reached  the  defence  stage. 
The  case  of  government  servants  is  particularly  linked  with  that 
of  ex-ministers.  Our  case  against  the  ex-ministers  is  that  they 
approved  of  the  atrocity  policy  and  virtually  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  under  which  all  these  atrocities,  both  of  Razakars 
and  Government  servants,  were  committed.  The  ex-ministers 
and  Kasim  Razvi  along  with  some  other  top-ranking  Razakars 
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were  the  architects  of  that  policy  and  as  such  were  principally 
responsible  for  what  took  place.  The  Government  servants 
may  have  acted,  to  some  extent  in  implementation  of  that 
policy,  though  not  under  any  direct  orders,  with  reference  to 
individual  incidents.  The  question  would  arise  as  to  how  far  we 
could  allow  for  this  factor  in  an  individual  case.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  possible  to  generalise  in  such  matters,  because, 
in  actual  practice,  it  is  possible  for  Government  servants  to  avoid 
getting  directly  involved  in  such  atrocities,  even  if  a  policy  of 
that  kind  is  put  through.  We  have  ample  evidence  of  this  in 
our  own  C.O.O.  (Civil  Disobedience)  movements  in  India.  I 
found  that  the  ex-ministers’  case,  if  it  is  to  be  pursued,  will 
cost  the  Hyderabad  Government  quite  a  substantial  amount. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  linked  in  an  indirect  way  with 
the  case  of  Kasim  Razvi.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  in  consultation  with  Vellodi,  and  the  ministers 
who  were  present  at  the  final  discussion,  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  Kasim  Razvi’s  case 
and  the  hearing  of  the  case  which  is  at  present  before  the 

High  Court  in  relation  to  the  ex-ministers.  After  these 
cases  are  through,  we  could  come  to  a  general  decision.  It 
could  be  implemented  in  individual  cases  on  the  merits  of 
each  case.  1  would  be  prepared  to  extend  clemency  in  an 
individual  case  where  it  is  deserved,  but  where  there  is  a  case 
of  blatant  inhuman  cruelty,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
justified  in  extending  clemency;  nor  would  our  action  be  upheld 
by  public  opinion  in  Hyderabad,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  these  atrocities  have  taken  place.  We  have  to  keep  in  view 
the  fact  that,  if,  in  such  disturbances,  the  guilty  go  unpunished, 
there  is  a  premium  on  lawlessness  wherever  communal  distur¬ 
bances  take  place.  You  will  recall  that  it  was  principally  for 
this  reason  that  during  our  negotiations  with  Liaquat  Ali  we 
insisted  on  a  provision  for  the  punishment  of  offenders.  I  feel 
that,  having  already  restricted  our  action  in  Hyderabad  to  putting 
up  only  very  serious  charges  before  the  courts  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  clemency  in  individual  cases,  without 
giving  anybody  the  impression  that  we  are  interfering  with 
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the  course  of  justice  and,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  that  there 
are  no  embarrassing  repercussions  on  cases  which  are  pending. 
For  instance,  the  case  against  ex-ministers  is  linked  up  with 
Razvi’s  and  the  case  of  Government  servants  is  linked 
with  both. 

Padmaja  has  mentioned  the  case  of  Mir  Asghar  Ali. 
The  other  case,  of  Baquer  Hussain  Qureshi,  who  was  the 
recipient  of  gold  medals  for  standing  first  in  the  Hyderabad 
Civil  Service,  has  also  been  referred  to.  One  has  been  sentenced 
to  death,  the  other  to  transportation  for  life.  Mir  Asghar  Ali 
has  been  sentenced  to  death  in  a  case  in  which  he  had  some 
villagers  shot,  while  they  were  escaping  from  a  burning  village. 
The  village  was  deliberately  set  fire  to  because  the  villagers 
resisted  the  demand  of  levy.  In  the  case  of  Baquer  Hussain, 
the  life  sentence  has  been  passed  for  similar  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  on  Hindus,  because  they  were  reported  to  have  cut  off 
the  beard  of  a  Mohamedan.  In  neither  of  these  two  cases 
have  these  persons  contended  that  they  were  acting  under  any 
specific  orders  of  their  superior  officers.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that,  if  the  facts  stated  against  them  are  true,  the 
offences  are  not  pardonable.  However,  after  the  appeals  in 
the  High  Court  are  finally  disposed  of,  the  accused  can  put 
in  a  petition  of  mercy  and  we  could  look  into  their  cases 
then.  At  present,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice. 

I  was  also  distressed  to  find  Padmaja  quoting  to  you  a 
newspaper  canard  about  the  alleged  expenses  on  my  reception 
in  Hyderabad.  Vellody  told  me  that  the  total  expenditure  on 
my  visit  is  not  likely  to  exceed  Rs.  12,000.  This  includes 
expenses  on  police  protection,  on  travelling  allowance  of 
officers,  etc.  From  my  enquiries,  it  seemed  that  the  news 
had  appeared  in  two  or  three  papers  which  were  not  of 
much  importance.  I  am  told  by  Vellodi  that  those  newspapers 
disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  authorship  of  this  news-item 
and  are  trying  to  foist  it  on  some  of  the  news  services. 
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I  also  made  enquiries  about  the  alleged  seizure  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  some  of  these  persons  by  Custodian  of  Evacuee  pro¬ 
perty.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  statement.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  property  and  accounts  of  these  persons  have  been 
frozen  with  a  view  to  avoiding  transfers  to  other  parties  in 
order  to  defeat  any  sentence  of  the  fine  that  might  be  imposed 
on  them.  The  wives  of  these  Government  servants  saw  Shankar 
and  Vellodi  under  my  instruction,  and  it  transpired  that  only 
one  of  them  was  not  getting  any  allowance  from  Government. 
Vellodi  has  promised  to  look  into  that  case  and  do  the  needful. 
I  have  told  Vellodi  that  in  none  of  these  cases  should  the 
families  be  left  high  and  dry  and  that  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  maintenance  until  trials  are  disposed 
of.  I  have  also  instructed  Vellodi  that,  where  a  person  is  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death  or  to  life  imprisonment,  the 
other  cases  pending  against  him  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
and  if  the  sentence  is  finally  upheld,  they  should  be  withdrawn. 
This  was  a  point  which  the  wives  of  Government  servants 
particularly  emphasised,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  legitimate 
point  which  should  be  met. 


CHAPTER  2 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

Sardar  was  nearing  71  years  when  he  joined  the  Governor- 
General’s  Council  on  2nd  September  1946.  it  had  been 
clear  since  the  very  beginning  when  the  chances  of  Congress 
participating  in  the  Central  Government  were  appearing  on 
the  horizon  that  the  two  leaders  Pandit  Nehru  and  Sardar 
would  share  the  burden  of  leading  the  Congress  elements. 
We  have  already  seen  in  the  earlier  chapters  what  a  pivotal 
role  Sardar  played  in  negotiations  with  the  Cabinet  Mission 
and  the  Viceroy,  both  before  and  after  formation  of  the  In¬ 
terim  Government.  There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that,  in 
dealing  with  the  controversies  created  by  the  League  and 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  Government,  his  was  the 
voice  that  mostly  prevailed  He  carried  on  his  shoulders  not 
only  the  responsibilities  connected  with  transfer  of  power  on 
the  basis  of  partition  but  also  those  connected  with  the  mech¬ 
anism  and  details  of  partition  and  negotiations  with  the  Princes 
for  accession  of  their  States  to  the  Indian  Dominion.  He  had 
to  refashion  the  service  structure  of  the  country,  safeguard 
internal  security,  steady  public  opinion  which  had  been  raised 
emotionally  to  a  pitch  never  experienced  before,  and  to 
keep  together  the  Congress  organisation  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  phases  in  its  history.  His  continuance  in  the 

Interim  Cabinet  that  was  formed  on  15th  August  1947,  was 
therefore  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  fact,  inviting  Sardar  to  join  the  Cabinet  when  India 
won  freedom  on  15th  August  1947,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said: 
'‘As  formalities  have  to  be  observed  to  some  extent,  I 
am  writing  to  invite  you  to  join  the  new  Cabinet.  This 
writing  is  somewhat  superfluous  because  you  are  the 

strongest  pillar  of  the  Cabinet.”  (Sardar  Patel’s  Correspondence , 
Vol.  4,  p.  537) 
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“  The  strongest  pillar  of  the  Cabinet’'  aptly  describes  the 
position  occupied  by  Sardar  in  the  Cabinet.  When  Sardar 
took  over  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister  in  the  Interim  Cabinet, 
he  was  allotted  the  portfolios  of  Home  and  Information  & 
Broadcasting.  To  this  was  added  the  States  Department  from 
5  July  1947.  The  range  of  responsibilities  which  Sardar  had 
to  undertake,  however,  from  the  beginning  transcended  his 
departmental  functions  which  by  themselves  were  arduous 
enough.  A  recent  historian  has  aptly  summed  up  Sardar’s 
role  in  Government : 

“On  domestic  matters,  Patel  was  virtually  supreme 
though  it  seems  that  he  took  no  major  decision  without 
informing  Nehru  and  receiving  at  least  his  acquiescence. 
The  levers  of  domestic  power  were  totally  controlled  by 
Patel,  for  not  only  was  he  responsible  for  Home  Affairs 
but  also  Information  &  Broadcasting.  In  addition  Patel 
retained  his  dominant  position  in  the  Congress  organisation. 

It  is  in  these  two  important  roles  that  Patel  was  the 
true  founder  of  an  orderly  and  viable  State  through  the 
welter  of  uncertainty,  disorder  and  confusion  that  followed 
partition/’ 

One  of  the  major  problems  he  had  to  face,  which,  being 
a  more  or  less  departmental  matter,  finds  little  mention  in 
the  published  correspondence,  was  in  relation  to  the  higher 
level  staffing  of  posts  in  the  administrative  and  police  services, 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces.  These  were  previo¬ 
usly  panned  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Services— the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  the  Indian  Police, 

Recruitment  to  these  Services  had  been  virtually  suspended 
during  the  war  years.  The  Governor-General  Linlithgow,  the 
Secretary  of  State  Amery,  and  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  were  during  that  period  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  British  rule  in  India,  and,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  the  continued  intake  of  a  greater  percentage  of 
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European  element  in  any  scheme  of  recruitment.  The  advent 
of  the  Labour  Government  in  Great  Britain  in  1945  and  its 
commitment  to  a  policy  of  early  independence  for  India 
resulted  in  a  continuance  of  the  gap  in  recruitment,  and  a 
consequent  shortage  in  the  cadres,  while  the  need  of 
a  post-war  administration  was  an  increasing  number  of  admin¬ 
istrators.  On  top  of  this,  independence  and  partition  resulted 
in  the  sudden  retirement  of  European  members  of  the  Services. 
The  shortage  thus  became  acute. 

Sardar  met  this  situation  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
he  insisted  that  when  independence  came,  the  option  to  retire 
on  proportionate  pension  and  get  compensation  for  loss  of 
career  should  be  restricted  to  European  members  of  the  All 
India  Services.  So  far  as  Indians  were  concerned,  Sardar 
maintained  that  their  duty  lay  in  continuing  to  serve  the  new 
national  government,  unless  for  any  reason  the  services  of 
individual  officers  were  not  required;  but  Sardar  was  willing 
to  give  them  full  assurances  that  their  service  conditions  would 
not  be  adversely  affected.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  formal 
guarantees  that  there  would  be  no  changes  adversely  affecting 
conditions  of  service  were  given  only  to  members  of  the  All 
India  Services,  and  Sardar  refused  to  accept  a  suggestion  from 
Mountbatten  that  similar  assurances  should  be  given  to 
members  of  Central  and  Provincial  Services.  He  said: 

....if  anybody  wants  any  further  guarantee  it  can  only 
arise  out  of  a  distrust  of  our  intentions  and  of  a  challenge 
of  our  good  faith.  I  would  not  regard  such  a  person  as 
an  asset  to  Government  service  and  would  much  rather 
that  he  left  it.  (Sardar  Patel's  Correspondence ,  VoL.  4,  p  166) 
But  the  Government  of  independent  India  never  betrayed 
the  trust  of  the  members  of  the  services  and  there  was  no 
case  where  conditions  of  service  of  any  Government  servant 
was  changed  to  his  disadvantage,  guarantee  or  no  guarantee. 

A  second  step  he  took  almost  immediately.  In  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  provincial  Governments  and  with  their  unanimous 
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support — in  some  cases  he  had  to  use  the  force  of  his  person¬ 
ality  to  overcome  provincial  objections — he  created  two  cadres- 
the  Indian  Administrative  Service  and  the  Indian  Police  Service- 
to  take  the  place  of  the  I.  C.  S.  and  the  I.  P.  These  two 
Services  consisted,  as  did  their  predecessors,  of  provincial 
cadres;  but  recruitment,  conditions  of  service  and  disciplinary 
proceedings  were  regulated  by  the  Central  Government  and 
Public  Service  Commission.  Recruitment  to  these  Services 
started  in  1947. 

But  this  still  meant  that  at  the  middle  and  senior  levels 
gaps  remained  because  the  new  recruits  would  be  young  men 
fresh  from  the  universities  who  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  training,  and  would  even  then  have  to  serve  in  junior  posi¬ 
tions  for  several  years  before  qualifying  for  higher  posts.  To 
fill  this  gap  Sardar  initiated  a  system  of  over-age  open  recuirt- 
ment.  Applications  were  invited  from  all  sources  and  a  spec¬ 
ial  recruitment  board  was  set  up  to  make  selections.  In  this 
way,  by  the  time  Sardar  passed  away  in  1950,  he  was  able 
not  only  to  keep  essential  services  running  but  also  effectively 
to  establish  government  authority  in  the  first  critical  years 
of  independence  wnen  the  Dominion  was  exposed  to  several 
threats  and  shocks.  The  creation  of  the  institutional  frame¬ 
work  of  government  and  the  inspiration  of  the  services  to 
give  of  their  best  in  difficult  conditions  must  be  regarded  as 
a  major  contribution  of  Sardar  as  Home  Minister.  It  was  a 
signal  achievement  in  that  not  only  did  it  fill  a  serious  yawn¬ 
ing  gap  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  power  but  it  also  helped 
in  the  consolidation  of  hard-won  freedom. 

The  selections  included  in  this  chapter  have  been  split  up 
according  to  topics  for  purposes  of  convenience.  These  topics 
are  enumerated  below  : 

1.  Differences  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru  on  issues  of 
administration.  (Serial  Nos.  1-26) 

2.  The  organisation  of  Indian  National  Trade  Union 
Congress.  (Serial  Nos.  27-32) 
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3.  Differences  in  the  Cabinet — resignation  of  Ministers. 
(Serial  Nos.  33-50) 

4.  Developments  in  East  Bengal.  (Serial  Nos.  51-54) 

5.  The  Government’s  attitude  to  militant  communal 
bodies — the  Muslim  National  Guards,  the  Khaksars, 
the  Rashtriya  Swayam  Sewak  Sangh.  (Serial  Nos.  55-64) 

6.  Gandhiji’s  assassination  and  developments  thereafter 
(including  Government  take-over  of  part  of  Birla 
House).  (Serial  Nos.  65-80) 

7.  Correspondence  regarding  Cabinet  Co-ordination  Com¬ 
mittee  and  one  proposal  to  set  up  a  Ministry  for 
social  and  economic  welfare.  (Serial  Nos.  81-84) 

8.  Matters  relating  to  the  Indian  National  Army. 

(Serial  Nos.  85-89) 

9.  Sardar’s  role  in  foreign  affairs,  including  the  decision 
that  India  should  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  His  letter  on  China. 

(Serial  Nos.  90-94) 

This  chapter  also  contains  a  letter  from  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
written  from  abroad,  as  well  as  three  letters  which  Sardar 
wrote  to  Chief  Ministers  of  Provinces  in  1948-49  on  the 
problems  and  policies  of  the  Central  Government.  These  lett¬ 
ers  are  wide-ranging  in  their  scope  and  have  been  grouped 
together.  (Serial  Nos.  95-98) 

Finally,  here  are  included,  arranged  in  a  chronological 
order,  letters  of  interest  on  various  matters.  (Serial  Nos.  99-130) 

These  letters  give  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  problems 
which  Sardar  had  to  handle,  and  the  key  role  he  played  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health  and 
periodical  absences  from  Delhi  necessitated  by  that  ill-health. 
In  fact,  a  close  study  of  his  pre-occupations  and  movements 
during  this  period  shows  that  he  did  not  allow  his  age  or  his 
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periods  of  ill-health  to  affect  either  his  public  business  or  his 
travels  during  which  he  immediately  after  partition  took  upon 
himself  the  burden  of  explaining  the  circumstances  leading 
to  partition  and  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  it  and 
which  the  country  had  to  face.  Later  his  travels  always  had 
a  purpose  in  view.  He  covered  the  whole  of  the  country 
moving  after  his  heart-attack  in  a  pressurised  Dakota  and 
explained  the  policies  of  Government,  alerted  the  people  to 
the  dangers  and  responsibilities  they  had  to  face,  emphasised 
the  nation-building  tasks  ahead  and  chalked  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  essential  for  the  country  to  attain  progress. 

There  has  been  much  public  comment  on  the  so-called 
differences  between  Sardar  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  few 
remarks  on  this  topic  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  differences  between  them  or  in  fact  even 
between  Nehru  and  Gandhiji  were  nothing  new.  They  had 
persisted,  as  Pandit  Nehru  and  Sardar’s  letters  exchanged 
after  Gandhiji’s  death  would  show,  throughout  their  association 
in  the  Congress.  But  their  greatness  lay  in  keeping  up  the 
team-work  in  spite  of  them.  The  differences  related  to  tempe¬ 
rament,  to  outlook  in  certain  matters  particularly  economic 
and  those  relating  to  communities  (not  communal),  and  to 
certain  organisational  issues.  Sometimes  matters  relating  to 
Jammu  &  Kashmir,  and  items  of  foreign  policy  also  come 
into  prominence.  But  the  issues  in  the  dispute,  which  at  one 
stage  led  to  resignation  both  by  Sardar  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
really  did  not  relate  to  policy  matters;  Jawaharlal  Nehru  him¬ 
self  made  it  clear  in  his  letter  to  Gandhiji  when  he  said  that 
so  far  as  economic  and  communal  matters  were  concerned, 
both  he  and  Sardar  were  bound  down  by  Congress  policies 
and  decisions,  and  should  necessarily  work  in  accordance  with 
them.  The  issues  which  arose  in  the  dispute  were  mostly 
matters  of  procedure.  In  one  case,  which  involved  the  making 
of  arrangement  for  the  Punjab  Government  to  lend  some 
transport  vehicles  to  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  the  Prime  Minister 
directed  N.  Gopalaswami  to  handle  the  matter.  Sardar  main- 
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tained  that  when  the  States  Ministry  was  specifically  entrusted 
with  all  matters  relating  to  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  that  Ministry  to  deal  with  these  issues.  In 
the  other  case,  which  occasioned  a  difference  of  opinion,  the 
Prime  Minister  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ajmer,  mainly  to 
reassure  Muslim  minority  there;  to  this  Sardar  readily  agreed. 
But,  when  owing  to  a  death  in  the  family  the  Prime  Minister 
found  himself  unable  to  go,  he  deputed  a  civil  servant,  his 
Private  Secretary,  to  go  instead  (without  consulting  Sardar). 
There  was  already  a  senior  civil  servant  functioning  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  Ajmer,  and  the  point  Sardar  made  was  the 
very  obvious  one,  that  if  anyone  were  to  go  to  Ajmer  to 
obtain  independent  information  or  establish  public  contact,  it 
should  not  be  another  civil  servant  but  a  Minister.  Sardar 
was  himself  willing  to  go,  if  the  Prime  Minister  so  desired. 
In  any  case,  the  visit  should  have  been  arranged  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Home  Minister.  This  position  is  so  clear 
that  at  this  distance  of  time — 27  years  after,  it  is  difficult  to 
visualise  why  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  enormous  strains 
of  his  office  in  conditions  of  acute  crisis  told  on  him.  These 
strains  appear  to  have  affected  Sardar  too.  It  was  while  this 
controversy  was  going  on  that  in  the  words  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  “the  light  went  out  of  our  lives.”  On  January  30,  1948 
Gandhiji  was  assassinated  by  Nathuram  Godse.  When  the 
whole  nation  was  plunged  in  the  depth  of  grief,  there  were 
some  stray  criticisms  of  Sardar’s  alleged  negligence  in 
failing  to  take  proper  security  measures.  A  correspondent  of 
the  ‘Statesman’  of  Calcutta  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Editor  in 
which  he  observed — 


Sardar  Patel  should  resign  for.  the  failure  of  his 
security  department  to  protect  Mahatma  Gandhi.  There 
was  ample  warning  of  brewing  disaffection  against  Gandhiji 
when  the  bomb  was  thrown  at  his  prayer  meeting  (on  20 
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When  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  French 
Foreien  Minister  were  assassinated  in  Marseilles,  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  tendered  his  resignation; 
he  publicly  admitted  his  lapse  in  not  being  able  to  protect 
so  distinguished  a  visitor. 

This  was  of  course  nonsense;  even  more  irresponsible  was 
the  report  (carried  by  a  Madras  newspaper)  of  a  speech  by  a 
communist  leader  in  which  he  said  that: 

The  Hindu  Mahasabha,  the  R.  S.  S.  and  Sardar  Patel 
planned  to  kill  the  Mahatma  with  a  view  to  perpetuating 
fascist  rule  in  India.  (Sardar  Patel's  Correspondence ,  Voi.  6, 
pp.  28-29— see  also  Serial  No.  65.) 

The  anguish  of  Sardar  seems  however  to  have  been  so 
great  that  he  said  in  a  draft  letter  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  written 
in  his  own  hand: 

The  Statesman’s  contention  takes  a  constitutional  stand 
and  I  think  he  is  right.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  my 
resignation ....  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  embarrass 
you  at  this  critical  juncture  but  when  there  is  a  public 
demand,  a  challenge  which  is  obviously  justified,  I  feel  I 
must  once  again  request  you  to  help  me. 

However,  the  letter  was  never  sent  to  him  since  after  a 
discussion  with  his  Private  Secretary  he  withdrew  it. 

Actually,  the  fact  was  that  both  the  Delhi  Police  and  the 
Bombay  Police  were  following  all  the  clues  they  had  to  the  best 
of  their  aoility.  It  is  well  known  that  Gandhiji  himself  definitely 
forbade  certain  essential  security  measures  at  liis  prayer 
meeting— search  of  suspicious  persons,  infiltration  by  plain¬ 
clothes  police,  etc.  The  final  and  conclusive  answer  to  the 
allegation  of  negligence  was  given  by  the  High  Court  who 
dealt  with  this  aspect  of  the  case  exhaustively  and  fully  exo¬ 
nerated  the  investigating  police  staff  of  Bombay  and  Delhi. 
(Serial  No  80.)  Sardar’s  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
in  which  he  narrated  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  silenced 
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public  controversy.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rekindle  the  fire  from  ashes  long  consigned  to  the  dust-heap 
when  a  confidential  enquiry  was  held  two  decades  alter 
the  event.  However,  few  things  these  days  seem  politically 
buried  beyond  recall.  Another  similar  exercise  in  futility  is 
the  enquiry  into  Subhas  Bose’s  death  in  the  air  accident. 

However,  both  again  rose  to  the  occasion  and  all  honour 
to  Pandit  Nehru  for  taking  the  initiative  and  breaking  the  ice 
between  the  two.  Sardar’s  response  to  that  initiative  pitched 
in  a  high  emotional  key  was  equally  warm  and  emotional. 

The  published  correspondence  reveals  a  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  following  the  conviction  and  death  sentence  of  Nathuram 
Godse  (the  man  who  shot  Gandhiji)  and  the  other  accused. 
It  was  a  case  of  deliberate  murder  and  one  would  have  expe¬ 
cted  that  the  issue  would  be  left  to  the  normal  processes 
of  law.  But  several  prominent  persons  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  interfere.  Among  these  was  Ramdas  Gandhi,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Gandhiji,  who  wanted  Godse  to  be  sent  to  a 
penitentiary-— “to  ponder  and  think  over  if  in  any  way  they 
have  achieved  this  end  in  view  and  decide  once  for  all  that 
Hinduism  or  India  cannot  be  and  will  never  be  saved 
by  pursuing  R.S.S.  methods”.  He  even  went  to  the 
length  of  asserting  that  “if  Godse  is  sent  to  the 
gallows.  . .  .  Bapu  . .  .  will  feel  deeply  hurt.”  He  also 
wanted  permission  to  visit  Godse  and  talk  to  him.  Sardar 
was  however  quite  clear;  he  said  that  permission  should  be 
refused  and  that  Ramdas  Gandhi  “had  better  leave  matters 
in  the  hands  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  them”. 
Other  influential  persons  joined  in  :  G.  V.  Mavlankar,  Manilal 
Gandhi,  Debeshwar  Sharma,  etc.  Sardar  and  Rajaji  however 
decided  that  the  convicted  persons  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law.  ( Sardar  Patel’s  Correspondence,  Vol.  8, 
Chapter  VII) 

Rumblings  of  differences  between  Sardar  and  Prime 
Minister  continued  however.  The  Prime  Minister  was  often 
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interfering  with  the  functioning  of  Sardar  in  the  Home  and 
States  Ministries,  especially  in  relation  to  details  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Delhi.  We  find  him  often  complaining  about  either 
himself  or  the  Cabinet  not  being  kept  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  integration  of  States.  These  complaints 
were  for  the  most  part  based  on  wrong  assumptions,  since 
Sardar  always  took  particular  care  to  keep  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Cabinet  fully  informed  of  all  his  policies.  All  this 
undoubtedly  caused  great  grief  to  Sardar.  We  find  the 
sensitive  Mountbatten  writing  to  Sardar  in  April  1950  : 

You  have  for  years  been  the  “strong  man”  of  India. 
With  your  support  Jawaharlal  cannot  fail.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  man  in  the  country  who  would  stand  up  to 
you  when  you  make  up  your  mind,  so  that  the  support 
which  you  are  able  to  give  him  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
international  importance. 

But  I  know  that  this  strong  support  cannot  be  given 
without  considerable  mental  anguish  and  distress  to 
yourself  and  so  I  thought  it  might  help  if  I  wrote  to 
you  as  a  friend  to  tell  you  how  much  I  hope  you  will 
continue  with  your  courageous  decision  to  support  the 
policy  of  peace  and  sanity.  ( Sardar  Patel's  Correspondence , 
Vol.  10,  p.  90) 

The  last  paragraph  shows  how'  far  Sardar  in  fact  went  in 
adjusting  himself  to  Pandit  Nehru's  policies. 

When  trouble  broke  out  in  East  Bengal  and  there  was  a 
large  exodus  of  Hindu  population  from  that  State,  there  was 
considerable  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  Government 
policy  as  being  too  soft  with  Pakistan.  This  attitude  of  criticism 
had  now  affected  the  party  and  speeches  were  made  in 
which  the  chief  targets  of  attack  were  the  Prime  Minister, 
Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  and  K.  C.  Neogy.  This  greatly  troub¬ 
led  the  Prime  Minister  and  we  find  him  writing  to  Sardar 
on  20  February  1950,  in  a  mood  of  despondency,  expressing 
his  desire  to  give  up  office  and  devote  himself  to  the  problems 
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of  Bengal  and  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  after  giving  up  office.  But 
soon  this  developed  into  a  direct  accusation  of  disloyalty  of 
Sardar  based  on  purely  hearsay.  In  a  letter  of  March  26, 
(Serial  No.  24)  the  Prime  Minister  charged  Sardar  with  mak¬ 
ing  remarks  calculated  to  hurt  him;  and  in  addition,  with 
calling  together  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  openly  expressing  his  strong  disapproval  about 
the  policies  for  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  responsible,* 
and  in  respect  of  which  he  alleged  that  Sardar  disclaimed 
responsibility.  On  the  communal  issue,  Nehru  said,  obviously 
referring  to  the  Home  Ministry  of  which  Sardar  was  the 
head: 

...  .we  have  taken  up  far  too  lenient  an  attitude  towards 
those  in  India  who  encourage  this  communal  feeling  of 
hatred  and  violence. 

The  reply  of  Sardar  (Serial  No.  25)  deserves  to  be  read 
carefully.  It  contains  a  factual  report  of  the  situation,  a 
clear  statement  of  Sardar’s  attitude  towards  minorities,  and 
an  emotional  affirmation  of  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  an 
old  comrade.  So  far  as  differences  in  approach  to  the  problem 
of  minorities  was  concerned,  Sardar  outlined  his  position  in 
clear  and  unambiguous  terms: 

....  there  has  been  none  (no  difference)  as  regards  the 
secular  ideals  to  which  we  all  subscribe  and  for  which  we 
all  stand;  in  fact,  I  have  throughout  emphasised  the  need 
for  full  protection  of  minorities  in  India  and  condemned 
violence.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  ignored  the  basic 
cause  of  such  violence,  namely,  what  is  happening  in 
Pakistan  and  the  bitterness  it  engenders  in  the  country. 
When  we  consider  stern  action  to  deal  with  trouble  on 
our  side  we  have  to  take  into  account  this  fact,  for  to 
ignore  it  would  mean  our  depending  on  coercion  and 
suppression  to  deal  with  the  psychology  of  deep-seated 
grievances  and  prejudices  as  regards  our  neighbours  which 
unfortunately  has  repercussion  on  the  followers  of  Islam 
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in  this  country.  You  yourself  have  recognised  this  in 
your  correspondence  with  the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister. 
I  have  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  secular  ideals 
impose  a  responsibility  on  our  Muslim  citizens  in  India— a 
responsibility  to  remove  the  doubts  and  misgivings  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  large  section  of  the  people  about  their  loyalty, 
founded  largely  on  their  past  association  with  the  demand 
for  Pakistan  and  the  unfortunate  activities  of  some  of  them. 

On  the  implied  allegation  of  leniency  towards  wrong-doers, 
Sardar  denied  this  entirely;  he  said  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  controlled  the  communal  press  far  more  drastically 
than  the  communist  press — and  all  action  had  been  taken 
which  the  law  allowed.  The  conclusion  makes  poignant  reading; 

Hitherto  I  have  been  sustained  in  my  heavy  burden  by 
the  thought  that  I  had  your  trust  and  confidence  but  I 
am  shaken  in  the  belief  by  the  manner  in  which  you 
accepted  statements  made  by  those  interested  persons 
without  even  verifying  from  me  as  to  what  I  had  stated  and 
in  what  context  and  manner.  I  have  no  desire  to  continue 
if  I  cannot  fulfil  the  mission  entrusted  to  me  by  Bapu  in 
his  last  moments  and  strengthen  your  hands  or  if  you 
entertain  any  suspicion  about  my  loyalty  to  you,  or  if 
you  think  I  am  an  obstacle  in  the  implementation  of  your 
policies.  Indeed,  but  for  the  series  of  crises  which  have 
threatened  the  country,  I  would  have  preferred  to  spend 
the  time,  that  is  left  by  Providence  in  construcive  work. 
After  all  even  from  outside  I  could  try  to  strengthen  your 
hands,  having  failed  to  do  so  to  your  satisfaction  from 
inside.  I  would  not  like  that  on  my  account  we  should  in 
any  way  convert  the  organisation  or  the  country  into  an 
arena  of  controversy  particularly  at  a  time  when  what 
the  nation  needs  is  a  united  voice  and  a  strength  which 
comes  only  from  unity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  no  answer  to  this.  He  handsomely 
acknowledged  Sardar’s  comradeship  (Serial  No.  26).  He  said  : 
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I  was  quite  sure  then,  as  I  am  now,  that  you  would  not 
say  anything  deliberately  to  others  that  you  would  not 
say  to  me.  I  know  very  well  how  much  pains  you  have 
taken  in  the  past  to  accommodate  me  and  I  am  grateful 
for  it. 

Nevertheless  tensions  did  spring  up  from  time  to  time. 

A  problem  which  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety 
was  the  exodus  of  members  of  the  minority  community  (Hindus) 
from  East  Bengal  and  the  consequent  difficulties  and  tensions 
in  West  Bengal.  This  front  had  been  quiescent  during  the  days 
of  partition  when  there  was  such  a  wholesale  exodus  in  the 
Punjabs.  But  things  changed  and,  with  a  number  of  West 
Pakistan  officers  posted  in  East  Bengal,  the  squeeze  started 
being  applied  to  the  minorities  in  East  Bengal  and  the 
process  of  evacuation  began  to  assume  somewhat  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  As  early  as  October  1948,  Sardar,  writing  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Premiers,  said  that  we  could  not  take  in  any  more  refugees 
without  a  territorial  readjustment  between  East  and  West 
Bengal  (Serial  No.  97).  A  suggestion  was  also  made  that,  if 
India  was  to  receive  and  rehabilitate  a  considerable  population 
from  East  Bengal,  that  Province  would  have  to  receive  an 
equal  mumber  of  people  from  West  Bengal  (Serial  No.  96). 
Nehru  himself  writing  to  Sardar  on  27  October  1948  admitted 
that  this  continuing  migration  was  a  tremendous  problem  for 
which  he  had  no  obvious  remedy.  Meanwhile,  the  situation 
was  getting  worse  and  indications  of  trouble  started  showing 
themselves  even  in  Calcutta.  Sardar  was  in  favour  of  taking 
a  strong  line  with  Pakistan,  because  the  key  to  the  situation 
lay  in  convincing  the  authorities  in  East  Bengal  that  they 
should  create  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the  minorities.  Never¬ 
theless,  Sardar  agreed,  in  spite  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Calcutta 
which  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  work  for  normalcy  there. 
He  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  Calcutta  on  15  January 
1950;  and  this  had  a  definite  steadying  effect.  Later,  when 
the  Nehru-Liaquat  Ali  Khan  pact  was  concluded  in  April 
1950,  it  evoked  substantial  adverse  comment;  so  strong  was  the 
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public  feeling  that  two  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  from  West 
Bengal — Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee  and  K.  C.  Neogy — resigned. 
Sardar  was  again  requested  to  go  to  Calcutta  to  “sell”  the 
pact  to  the  Bengalis.  Despite  ill-health  he  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  went 
there  in  perhaps  climatically  the  most  exacting  period  of  the 
year.  He  held  a  Press  Conference  and  also  made  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  (Serial  Nos.  53  and  54).  All  this  had  a  miraculous  effect 
on  the  situation,  and  there  was  an  overwhelming  support  in 
Bengal  for  Sardar’s  plea  that  the  pact  should  be  given  a  trial. 
The  eloquence  and  sound  reasoning  of  his  broadcast  silenced 
the  broadsides  which  Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee  delivered  against 
it  after  he  had  .  . .  received  a  magnificent  reception  on  his 
return  to  Bengal  following  his  resignation.  Following  the  pact, 
there  was  also  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
coming  in  to  India;  this  could  be  ascribed  partly  to  a  genuine 
desire  on  the  part  of  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  for  peace — he  was 
a  moderate-minded  person— -but  partly  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  feeling  that  Sardar  would  not  hesitate  to  advocate  tough 
measures  if  the  situation  worsened. 

So  far  as  foreign  affairs  were  concerned,  even  when  they 
related  to  Jamnu  &  Kashmir,  Sardar  was  content  by  and 
large  to  leave  them  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  he  always 
followed  the  major  events  with  interest  and  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  his  own  views  on  individual  matters  where 
he  felt  strongly.  In  regard  to  membership  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Sardar  always  thought  that  for  practical  reasons  it  was  to 
India’s  advantage  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Historically  the  Statute  of  Westminster  gave  separate  State 
status  to  India  in  1926  long  before  independence  or  self-govern¬ 
ment  came.  It  was  with  the  active  assistance  of  Sardar  that 
the  plan  of  transfer  of  power  on  the  basis  of  immediate  Do¬ 
minion  status  was  formulated.  On  the  other  hand,  over  the 
years,  the  Congress  had  been  committed  to  Purna  Swaraj, 
which  meant  severance  of  the  ties  with  the  Commonwealth. 
Pandit  Nehru  was  committed  to  it  and  was  convinced  in  his 
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own  mind  that  membership  of  the  Commonwealth  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  India’s  republican  status.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  personalities  of  Attlee  and  Mountbatten,  an  atmosphere 
of  friendliness  with  Britain  prevailed.  Even  then  Pandit  Nehru 
was  hesitant  and  doubtful,  but  Sardar’s  strong  support  and 
realistic  advice  enabled  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  Conseque¬ 
ntly  in  April,  1949,  Nehru  and  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 
were  able  to  work  out  a  Declaration  which  enabled  India  to 
remain  in  the  Commonwealth  even  after  adopting  the  Repub¬ 
lican  form  of  Government  (Serial  No.  91).  However,  so  diffident 
wras  he  that  he  asked  Sardar  to  hold  a  Press  Conference  in 
India  and  announce  it  before  his  return.  Sardar  did  so  and 
was  able  to  establish  a  popular  opinion  in  favour  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  (Serial  No.  93). 

A  major  contribution  of  Sardar  to  the  thinking  on  foreign 
policy  is  contained  in  his  letter  dated  7  November  1950,  short¬ 
ly  before  he  passed  away.  The  situation  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  with  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by  Communist  China, 
we  had  now  a  strong  and  powerful  neighbour  on  our  northern 
and  north-western  boundary,  a  neighbour  who  moreover 
regarded  us  with  suspicion  and  whose  psychology  was  one 
of  scepticism,  perhaps  mixed  with  some  hostility.  Sardar  for¬ 
mulated  with  characteristic  precision  the  issues  which  required 
consideration;  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  pursue  his 
suggestions. 

During  Sardar’s  regime  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister  there 
were  certain  changes  in  the  Cabinet  due  to  differences  of 
opinion.  Thanks  to  the  broad  outlook  of  Nehru  and  Sardar, 
a  number  of  Ministers  appointed  by  Nehru  were  not  party  men, 
but  men  who  had  been  chosen  for  their  ability  and  standing— 
B.  R.  Ambedkar  (Law),  Shanmukham  Chetty  (Finance),  John 
Mathai  (Railways  and  later  Finance),  Syama  Prasad  Mooker- 
jee  (Industry  and  Supply),  C  D.  Deshmukh  (Finance).  Unfor¬ 
tunate  difference  arose  between  some  of  them  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Shanmukham  Chetty  and  John  Mathai  (successive 
Finance  Ministers)  found  it  necessary  to  resign.  The  resignation 
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of  John  Mathai  led  to  some  bad  feeling,  and  John  Mathai 
issued  a  public  statement  on  3  June  1950  in  which  he  severely 
criticised  Nehru.  Sardar’s  assessment  of  the  situation  was  that 
this  statement  had  created  little  adverse  public  reaction  and  he 
decided  not  to  make  any  further  Press  pronouncements  (Nehru 
himself  was  absent  on  a  tour  of  Indonesia).  Meanwhile,  agai¬ 
nst  Sardar’s  advice,  Abul  Kalam  Azad  issued  a  statement  which 
rather  complicated  the  position.  Sardar  felt  that  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual  minister  to  issue  a  statement  of  the  kind  would  be 
inappropriate,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was  the 
most  suitable  person  to  deal  with  the  controversy,  as  constitu¬ 
tionally  he  should.  Further,  Maulana  Azad’s  statement,  Sardar 
pointed  out,  contained  some  inaccuracies;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  more  than  John  Mathai’s  statement,  Maulana  Azad’s 
rejoinder  seems  to  have  evoked  Press  statements  critical  of 
Government.  Some  correspondence  took  place  between  Sardar 
and  Azad.  Sardar  commented: 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  Maulana  had  not  issued  his 
statement,  and  Jawaharlal  had  not  written  to  Mathai.. 
things  would  have  blown  over.... I  hope  Jawaharlal  will 
restrain  himself  and  will  allow  tempers  to  cool  down  before 
he  does  anything.  A  good  case  is  sometimes  lost  by  an 
unnecessary  exhibition  of  temper. 

Eventually,  Nehru  accepted  Sardar’s  advice  and  Sardar  was 
able  to  record: 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Jawaharlal  today  in  which 
he  tells  me  that  he  does  not  propose  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  in  reply  to  Mathai’s  and  will  content  himself  merely 
by  replying  to  his  personal  letter  (Serial  Nos.  41-50). 

The  correspondence  with  the  Prime  Minister  about  the 
selection  of  K.  N.  Wanchoo  as  Chief  Justice  of  Rajasthan 
(Serial  Nos.  129-130)  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Sardar  handled  the  members  of  the  civil  service.  Hav¬ 
ing  decided  on  the  selection  of  Wanchoo,  then  a  serving  judge 
in  Uttar  Pradesh,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Rajasthan.  Sardar  left  it 
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to  his  Secretariat  officers  to  do  the  further  secretarial  work,  to 
write  letters,  to  hold  discussions;  this  meant  that  his  own  time 
would  not  be  taken  up  by  these  activities.  In  criticising  the 
action  of  the  Secretaries,  particularly  in  his  comment  l‘the 
whole  matter  has  been  reduced  to  Secretaries’  level,  and  even 
a  private  Secretary’s  level”,  Nehru  obviously  failed  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  Secretaries  and  Joint  Secretaries  (Sardar’s 
Private  Secretary  was  in  fact  a  Joint  Secretary  at  the  time) 
are  top  level  administrators  and  as  such  the  principal  advisers 
and  executives  of  Ministers  At  the  relevant  time,  the  feelings 
between  the  two  were  strained  due  to  the  violent  controversy 
over  the  election  of  the  Congress  President.  This  was  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  Nehru  tried  to  administer  a  pin-prick. 
However,  the  storm  blew'  over.  While  Nehru  habitually  tended 
to  disapprove  of  the  civil  service,  especially  in  his  public  utt¬ 
erances,  Sardar  gave  them  his  confidence  and  allowed  them 
to  function  under  his  guidance  and  supervision.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  account  of  their  position  to  trust.  It  is  this  trait 
of  Sardar  that  inspired  his  officers  at  all  times  to  give  them 
their  most  efficient  and  loyal  work.  The  differences  between 
the  two  leaders  must  be  viewed  in  their  correct  perspective. 
Differences  between  tw'o  individuals  however  close  are  not 
uncommon.  Everything  depends  on  how  far  they  take  them. 
The  two  illustrious  leaders  always  succeeded  in  resolving  them 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  elements  whose  busi¬ 
ness  and  whose  interests  lay  in  fanning  them.  But  those 
whispering  galleries  in  the  corridors  of  public  buildings  and 
private  residences  must  often  have  felt  frustrated  at  the  even¬ 
tual  failure  of  their  attempts.  Only  towards  the  end  over 
Tandon’s  election  the  differences  remained  unresolved.  That 
was  because  in  the  first  place  Tandon’s  success  deeply  hurt 
Nehu’s  pride,  secondly,  his  continuance  as  President  was  a 
continuous  eye-sore  to  Nehru  and,  lastly,  Sardar  had  little 
time  (only  three  months)  left  to  him  to  apply  the  healing 
balm.  If  he  had  lived  and  another  crisis  had  come  about  which 
would  have  brought  the  two  closer,  the  cobwebs  would  have 
disappeared. 
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Sardar-Nehru  Differences 

1.  SARDAR  TON.  GOPALASWAMI  AYYANGAR, 

DATED  22  DECEMBER  1947 

I  have  seen  your  express  telegram  dated  19  December 
1947  addressed  to  the  Premier,  East  Punjab,  and  General 
Thimayya  regarding  the  Kashmir  Civil  Administration’s  require¬ 
ments  of  150  motor  vehicles. 

2.  I  feel  that  this  question  should  have  been  referred  to  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Ministry  of  States  who  would,  if  necessary, 
have  utilised  your  Ministry  and  made  the  desired  arrangements. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  relative  papers  may  now 
be  transferred  to  the  States  Ministry  and  in  future  the  Kash¬ 
mir  Administration  may  be  asked  to  deal  with  that  Ministry 
direct. 

2.  N.  GOPALASWAMI  AY Y AN GAR  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  22  DECEMBER  1947 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  receipt  of  your  D.  O.  of  date 
re:  my  instructions  regarding  the  supply  of  motor  vehicles 
to  Kashmir. 

2.  It  came  upon  me  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  especially 
from  you.  I  had  thought  my  intervention  in  urgent  matters  of 
this  nature  relating  to  Kashmir  State,  to  which  I  had  made 
two  visits  at  request,  would  be  welcomed.  When  requests  for 
help  of  this  nature  are  made  to  me,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  me  to  refer  the  authorities  making  the  requests 
to  the  Ministry  concerned.  I  recognise,  however,  that  strict 
official  correctness  would  require  the  course  suggested  by  you. 
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3.  If,  as  Minister  without  Portfolio,  I  can,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  act  merely  as  a  post  office  between  a  Ministry  with 
a  portfolio  and  persons  or  authorities  outside,  the  situation  is 
one  which  I  cannot  regard  as  consistent  with  my  position  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

4.  I  shall,  as  desired  by  you,  issue  instructions  to  my  office 
to  transfer  the  papers  relative  to  the  motor  vehicles  matter  to 
your  Ministry  for  being  further  dealt  wuth  at  its  discretion. 
Your  Ministry  will,  I  trust,  directly  attend  to  any  further 
arrangements  that  may  be  required  in  connection  with  this 
matter  and  will,  I  hope,  not  seek  to  utilise  my  Ministry  for 
the  purpose. 

5.  I  note  further  that  you  desire  that  in  future  the  Kashmir 
Administration  may  be  asked  to  deal  with  your  Ministry  direct. 
I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  poach  into  any  other  Minis¬ 
try’s  preserves  and  shall  proceed  to  disconnect  myself  and  my 
Ministry  from  all  matters  relating  to  Kashmir,  including  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  connected  with  the  setting  up  of 
an  Interim  Government  there. 

6.  You  are  a  frank  and  direct  man  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
appreciate  my  frankness  and  directness  in  this  letter. 


3.  SARDAPv  TO  N.  GOPALASWAMI, 

DATED  23  DECEMBER  1947 

I  am  rather  pained  to  read  your  letter  dated  22  December 
1947. 

It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  do  anything  which  would 
cause  annoyance  to  you.  My  letter  was  intended  merely  to 
ensure  that  the  subject-matter  was  dealt  with  in  the  Ministry 
concerned.  There  is  a  background  to  it.  A  transaction  of  as 
large  as  Rs.  20  iakhs  was  put  through  by  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Secretariat  with  Sheikh  Abdullah  without  the  Ministry  concerned 
coming  to  know  of  it  until  at  a  late  stage.  I  do  not  know 
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whether  you  are  aware  that  the  Ministry  of  States  has  its  own 
Financial  Adviser  and  therefore  it  makes  it  all  the  more 
incumbent  that  a  transaction  involving  any  financial  commitment 
either  on  the  part  of  a  State  or  of  ourselves  should  be  centred 
in  the  Ministry  of  States.  ¥/hat  I  wrote  to  you  was  precisely 
on  the  same  lines  as  I  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  regard 
to  the  matter  referred  to  by  us.  There  was  no  desire— -indeed 
I  should  be  the  last  person— to  insist  on  official  correctness  for 
the  sake  of  correctness. 

2.  I  hope  I  have  made  my  position  clear,  but  if  you  still  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  line  I  have  taken,  I  would 
rather  withdraw  my  letter  and  let  you  deal  with  matters  as 
you  deem  best  than  give  you  any  cause  for  annoyance. 

3.  I  should  also  explain  that  my  letter  was  intended  to  cover, 
as  indeed  the  origin  of  the  whole  matter  would  indicate, 
transactions  of  ordinary  administration  between  the  Kashmir 
authorities  and  the  Government  of  India.  There  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  affecting  in  any  way  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
over  which  you  are  engaged;  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
already  managing  with  your  collaboration  and  in  consultation 
with  me  wherever  necessary  in  supersession  of  the  normal 
ministerial  responsibility. 


4.  JAWAHARLAL  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  23  DECEMBER  1947 

Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  has  sent  me  copies  of  correspon¬ 
dence  which  has  passed  between  him  and  you  last  night 
regarding  150  motor  vehicles  being  sent  from  East  Punjab  to 
Kashmir. 

I  must  confess  that  i  am  greatly  surprised  to  read  this. 
I  do  not  appreciate  the  principle  which  presumably  the  States 
Ministry  has  in  view  in  regard  to  its  work.  That  Ministry,  or 
any  other  Ministry,  is  not  an  impenum  in  imperio,  jealous  of 
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its  sovereignty  in  certain  domains  and  working  in  isolation 
from  the  rest.  If  that  was  so  then  the  Government  would  not 
be  a  close-knit  organism  working  together  with  a  common 
purpose,  and  the  P.  M.  would  have  no  function  to  perform. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  consider  the  wider  question  of  principle 
at  this  stage  though  it  may  have  to  be  discussed  later. 

The  present  issue  relates  to  Kashmir.  This  raises  all 
manner  of  connected  issues— international,  military  and  others— * 
which  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  States  Ministry  as 
such.  That  is  why  it  has  to  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet  as 
a  whole  frequently  and  by  various  Ministers  separately  or 
together,  And  that  is  why  I  have  to  take  personal  interest  in 
this  matter  as  P.  M.  to  bring  about  co-ordination  in  our 
various  activities. 

Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  has  been  especially  asked  to  help 
in  Kashmir  matters  and  at  our  request  has  visited  the  State 
twice.  He  has  to  deal  with  East  Punjab  also  and  the  MEOorgani- 
sation  there.  Both  for  this  reason  and  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Kashmir  he  has  to  be  given  full 
latitude.  Accordingly,  after  repeated  talks  with  representatives 
of  the  Defence  Ministry,  all  manner  of  arrangements  have  been 
made  about  supply  of  arms  and  equipment  etc.  In  this  conn¬ 
ection  the  urgent  need  of  motor  vehicles  has  been  repeatedly 
raised.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  East  Punjab 
Government  to  relieve  a  number  of  these  for  Kashmir  and 
steps  were  taken  accordingly. 

I  really  do  not  understand  where  the  States  Ministry  comes 
into  the  picture,  except  that  it  should  be  kept  informed  of 
steps  taken.  In  any  event  1  do  not  understand  why  the  States 
Ministry  should  intervene  and  came  in  the  way  of  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made.  All  this  was  done  at  my  instance  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  abdicate  my  functions  in  regard  to  matters 
for  which  I  consider  myself  responsible. 

May  I  say  that  the  manner  of  approach  to  Gopalaswami 
was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  colleague  ? 


5.  SARDAR  TO  N,  GOPALASWAMI, 
DATED  24  DECEMBER  1947 


This  is  in  continuation  of  my  letter  of  yesterday’s  date.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  from  the  Prime  Minister  that  you  had 
forwarded  to  him  a  copy  of  the  correspondence.  I  feel  rather 
hurt  that  you  should  have  done  so  without  even  informing  me. 
I  thought  relations  between  us  permitted  of  ourselves  settling 
this  matter  without  the  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


6.  N.  GOPALASWAMI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  24  DECEMBER  1947 

I  am  most  thankful  to  you  for  your  letter  dated  yester¬ 
day  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  previous  day.  It  has  taken  a 
great  burden  off  my  mind  and  I  feel  immensely  relieved. 

The  Kashmir  Administration  wanted  a  number  of  motor 
vehicles  for  use  in  their  present  emergency  in  transporting 
supplies  into  the  State  and  evacuating  refugees  from  the  State. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  vehicles  lying  idle  with  our 
MEO  at  Lahore  and  due  to  be  returned  to  the  East  Punjab 
Government.  The  Kashmir  Government  were  prepared  to 
bear  all  expenses.  The  Premier,  East  Punjab,  and  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh;  whom  I  spoke  to,  were  agreeable  to  about 
150  of  those  vehicles  being  made  available  to  the  Kashmir 
Government  for  a  few  days.  I  used  my  good  offices  in  arran¬ 
ging  this  transaction  and  in  the  formal  telegram  to  the  Pre¬ 
mier,  East  Punjab,  it  was  definitely  indicated  that  the  Kashmir 
Govenment  would  bear  all  expenses  and  that  financial  details 
might  be  settled  between  that  Government  and  the  East  Pun¬ 
jab  Government.  These  facts  hardly  require  the  consent  of 
the  Financial  Adviser  of  any  Ministry  at  the  Centre  to  the 
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transaction  between  two  other  Governments  who  independently 
were  competent  to  make  the  arrangement  themselves.  I  have 
enough  of  administrative  experience  to  realise  that,  if  any 
such  Financial  Adviser  had  to  be  consulted,  no  directions  of 
the  kind  could  be  issued  without  reference  to  him.  It  is* 
however,  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  this  trivial  point  out 
with  you. 

The  terms  of  your  letter,  so  characteristic  of  you,  have 
made  me  come  to  feel  much  nearer  to  you  than  I  was  before. 
I  shall  from  now  forget  that  any  such  incident  happened  bet¬ 
ween  us  and  put  it  entirely  out  of  my  mind. 

I  have  since  received  your  second  letter  of  date.  My 
letter  to  the  Prime  Mintster  did  not  seek  his  intervention  bet¬ 
ween  us;  in  the  long  (course)  of  administrative  life  in  various 
capacities  that  I  have  gone  through,  I  have  never  believed  in 
the  intervention  cf  higher  authorities  in  my  favour  in  my 
differences — they  were  many — that  I  have  had  with  colleagues 
in  office.  I  thought  that,  as  Head  of  the  Government,  the 
Prime  Minister  ought  to  be  informed  of  what  had  passed 
between  us;  and  that  is  the  only  reason  for  my  sending  him  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  me  dated  22nd  and  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  same  date.  Perhaps,  I  could  have  refrained  from  sending 
him  even  these  copies  for  information,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
caused  you  hurt. 


7.  SARDAR  TO  H.  V.  R.  IENGAR, 

DATED  23  DECEMBER  1947 

I  learnt  yesterday  that  you  had  been  to  Ajmer  presum¬ 
ably  to  acquaint  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  true  situation 
there.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  of  it  because  I  thou¬ 
ght  that  as  a  senior  and  experienced  officer  you  would  see 
the  implications  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  head 
of  a  province,  except  that  in  all  matters  and  not  merely  in  the 
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Central  field  he  is  subordinate  to  the  Central  Government.  He 
would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  resent  any  inquest  by  any 
person  other  than  a  Minister  of  Government  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  concerned.  Secondly,  I  had  already  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Press  on  the  situation  in  Ajmer-Merwara  in  so 
far  as  I  had  been  able  to  appraise  it  during  discussions,  with 
the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Jaipur  and  two  deputations,  one 
in  Delhi  and  the  other  at  Jaipur.  I  told  Jawaharlai  about  it 
on  the  19th.  I  do  not  know  if  he  told  you  about  it,  but  a 
summary  of  the  statement  was  broadcast  from  All  India  Radio 
and  also  appeared  in  the  Evening  News  of  the  same  day.  In. 
these  circumstances,  your  visit  was  bound  to  be  taken  as 
having  arisen  out  of  the  Prime  Minister's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  statement  that  I  issued  or  with  the  Chief  Commssioner’s 
handling  of  the  situation.  As  an  official  you  would,  of  course, 
appreciate  how  much  such  an  impression  affects  the  prestige 
of  Government  and  the  local  administration. 

2.  Of  course,  I  realise  that  you  are  subject  to  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  orders,  but  I  still  feel  that  if  you  had  placed  this  point 
of  view  which,  of  course,  as  an  official  you  were  in  a  better 
position  to  realise,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  considered 
twice  before  acting  on  his  suggestion.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
could  not  go  and  still  he  wanted  some  Minister  should  go, 
he  could  have  asked  me  or  Gopalaswami  or  any  other 
Minister,  if  he  felt  that  some  other  Minister  other  than  myself 
should  go.  I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  my  writing  to 
you  in  this  strain;  I  feel  that,  having  regard  to  our  previous 
contacts,  I  am  entitled  to  point  these  facts  to  you  on  a  purely 
personal  basis. 


8.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  23  DECEMBER  1947 

I  am  surprised — perhaps  “shocked”  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  description— to  hear  that  you  sent  Iengar  to 
Ajmer-Merwara . 
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I  had  already  reported  to  you  about  the  Ajmer  situation, 
of  which  I  had  received  (information)  from  Shankar  Prasad 
who  met  me  at  Jaipur  at  my  request.  I  had  also  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  happenings  in  Ajmer  to  the  Press  on 
the  same  day.  Although  it  did  not  appear  in  the  morning 
papers  until  the  20th,  its  summary  had  appeared  on  the  radio 
and  in  the  Evening  News  (New  Delhi)  on  the  1 9th.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  visit  could  have  had  only  one  significance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  local  public,  namely,  that  it  was  to  get 
an  “independent”  account  of  the  happenings  as  you  were  not 
quite  satisfied  either  with  the  account  I  gave  or  with  the 
local  handling  of  the  situation.  The  former  interpretation 
would  be  almost  tragic,  while  the  latter  would  imply  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  an  officer  of  the  standing  and  seniority  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  who  could  be  subordinate  only  either  to  a  Min¬ 
ister  or  the  Secretary  to  Government  concerned.  Apart  from 
this,  Shankar  Prasad  is  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  United 
Provinces,  whose  efficiency  and  honesty  and  impartiality  are 
beyond  reproach.  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  this  has  dishear¬ 
tened  Shankar  Prasad  already  and  of  course  affected  his 
prestige.  In  any  case  if  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  report, 
you  could  have  sent  Gopalaswami  or  some  other  Minister 
for  personal  enquiry  and  report. 

I  quite  appreciate  that  there  was  a  move  to  discredit  the 
local  administration  on  the  part  of  Messrs  Kaul  and  Bhargava. 
I  hope  lengar’s  visit  has  disillusioned  you  about  them.  If  so, 
some  thing  will  have  been  gained,  though  the  whole  proceeding 
is  such  as  fills  me  with  considerable  distress. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  such  “visits  of  inspection”. 


9.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  23  DECEMBER  1947 

I  have  just  received  your  two  letters  of  today’s  date:  First 
as  regards  lengar’s  visit  to  Ajmer.  I  told  you  that  I  intended 
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going  to  Ajmer  from  Jaipur,  lengar  was  going  with  me  to 
both  places  and  information  of  this  was  sent  to  the  officers 
concerned.  Quite  apart  from  what  the  local  authorities  did, 
the  recent  occurrences  in  Ajmer  were  of  primary  importance 
and  were  likely  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  Next  to 
Delhi  itself,  Ajmer  is  probably  more  important  from  this  point 
of  view  than  any  other  place  in  India.  What  happens  in 
Ajmer  might  well  affect  our  whole  policy  for  better  or  worse. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  decided  to  pay  a  visit  there,  not 
so  much  from  the  local  but  the  national  point  of  view.  Sud¬ 
denly,  owing  to  the  death  of  my  nephew,  I  had  to  cancel  my 
visit.  I  thought  this  would  have  a  bad  effect  in  Ajmer  as  my 
visit  had  been  announced  and  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to. 
That  visit  was  intended  to  show  to  the  country  generally  that 
we  were  anxious  to  do  all  in  our  power  whenever  such  a 
situation  arose  and  were  taking  a  personal  interest  in  it. 

As  I  was  not  going,  I  asked  lengar  to  proceed  to  Ajmer 
with  my  apologies  and  further  to  say  that  I  would  try  to  come 
later  if  that  was  necessary.  I  felt  I  owed  that  personal  approach 
in  the  circumstances. 

There  was  no  question  of  sitting  in  judgment  over  any 
officer  or  official  account,  it  was  an  approach  to  the  public, 
especially  the  sufferers  in  the  recent  riots,  in  order  to  hearten 
them  and  lessen  their  fear.  After  such  an  occurrence  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  for  such  personal  approaches  to  be  made 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  officers  and  the  public. 

I  think  Shankar  Prasad  is  a  good  and  impartial  officer — 
that  has  been  my  experience  of  him  in  the  past.  Why  his  pre¬ 
stige  or  reputation  should  suffer  by  my  sending  some  one  to 
Ajmer,  I  do  not  quite  see.  In  any  event,  the  most  important 
consideration  is  surely  the  effect  on  the  public  and  not  merely 
the  reaction  of  an  officer.  We  can  hardly  function  on  the 
purely  official  level  when  panic  seizes  the  people  or  psycholo¬ 
gical  conditions  arise  which  may  lead  to  disaster.  The  stakes 
are  too  high  for  us  to  get  tied  up  in  official  red  tape. 
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You  will  appreciate  that  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
prestige  of  our  officers  and  am  anxious  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  injure  it  in  any  way.  But  the  prestige  of  an  officer 

or  indeed  our  own  prestige  is  after  all  a  secondary  matter 

* 

when  other  vital  issues  are  at  stake.  If  we  do  the  right  thing 
with  the  public,  our  prestige  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  so 
will  the  officers’. 

An  important  question  arises — -Am.  I  to  be  constrained  in 
taking  any  action  in  regard  to  inspection  or  visit  or  like 
matters,  which  I  consider  necessary  ?  That  surely  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  position  for  me  or  any  Prime  Minister  anywhere.  Am  I 
not  to  send  a  persona!  representative  to  any  place  either  for  a 
private  inquiry  or  to  convey  a  message  ?  That  would  make  me 
a  prisoner  without  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  I 
might  consider  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

About  your  second  letter,  I  am  very  sorry  that  what  I 
wrote  to  you  gave  you  pain.  I  am  myself  very  unhappy  about 
the  trend  of  events  and  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  between 
you  and  me.  It  seems  that  our  approaches  are  different,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  may  respect  each  other,  and  the  issues  that 
have  arisen  have  to  be  considered  very  carefully  and  objetively 
by  all  of  us.  If  I  am  to  continue  as  Prime  Minister  I  cannot 
have  my  freedom  restricted  and  I  must  have  a  certain  liberty 
of  direction.  Otherwise,  it  is  better  for  me  to  retire.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  hasty  step,  nor  would  you  wish  to  take  it. 
We  must,  therefore,  give  full  thought  to  the  situation  that  has 
arisen,  so  that  our  decisions  may  be  for  the  good  of  the 
country  we  have  sought  to  serve  these  many  years.  If  unfor¬ 
tunately  either  you  or  I  have  to  leave  the  Government  of 
India,  let  this  be  done  with  dignity  and  goodwill.  On  my  part 
I  would  gladly  resign  and  hand  over  the  reins  to  you. 

10.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  24  DECEMBER  1947 
(DRAFT) 

Thanks  for  your  letter  of  23  December. 
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It  was  common  knowledge  between  us  that  our  approaches 
on  certain  vital  problems  were  different  but  as  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  or  final  decision  there  was  no  difference,  we  pulled  on 
together  so  long  in  the  common  interest  of  the  country,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  stakes  involved  were  very  heavy. 

The  stand  that  you  have  taken  in  your  letter  of  yesterday 
involves,  in  my  humble  opinion,  issues  on  which  there  appear 
to  be  differences  of  vital  character  between  us.  You  seem  to 
feel  that  my  action  in  explaining  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
probable  consequences  of  any  action  taken  by  you  regarding 
matters  which  fall  within  my  ministerial  responsibility  or  in 
venturing  to  question  the  propriety  or  soundness  of  any  action 
which  ignores  or  affects  such  responsibility  results  in  restraining 
or  constraining  your  liberty  or  your  freedom  which  you 
consider  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  your  responsibility. 
I  an  afraid  X  cannot  subscribe  to  this  view. 

I  shall  maintain  that  your  sending  Iengar  to  Ajmer  was 
not  right  and  its  reactions  on  the  public  mind  as  well  as  on 
the  mind  of  the  officer  concerned  cannot  but  be  far  from 
desirable.  The  other  matters  referred  to  in  your  letter  are,  I 
think,  not  relevant. 

I  have  no  desire  to  restrain  your  liberty  of  direction  in  any 
manner  nor  have  I  ever  done  so  in  the  past.  It  is  also  not 
my  desire  to  hustle  you  or  to  embarrass  you  in  any  manner, 
but  when  it  is  clear  to  us  that  on  the  fundamental  question 
of  our  respective  spheres  of  responsibility,  authority  and  action 
there  is  such  vital  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  it  W'ouid 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  we  both  wish  to 
serve  to  continue  to  pull  on  longer. 

On  the  other  question  also  I  do  not  think  that  the  matter 
of  my  approach  w'as  wanting  in  courtesy,  but  as  I  have  alre¬ 
ady  written  to  Gopalaswami,  X  will  not  say  anything  more. 

The  question  of  your  resignation  or  your  abdicating  your 
functions  does  not  arise  at  all.  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  that 
the  decision  may  be  taken  with  dignity  and  goodwill  and  X 
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will  strain  every  nerve  to  help  you  in  doing  so  but  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  want  me  to  continue  long  as  an  ineffective 
colleague.  Under  the  restrictions  (of)  ministerial  responsibility 
which  you  consider  legitmate  and  which,  judging  from  the 
stand  you  have  taken  in  Gopalaswami's  case  also,  would 
include  even  another  minister’s  encroachment,  under  your 
direction,  on  such  responsibility,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  function. 


11.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  29  DECEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  29  December  1947. 

I  agree  that  the  matter  had  better  be  discussed  at  a 
Cabinet  meeting  and  find  that  one  had  already  been  convened. 

About  Ajmer,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Shankar 
Prasad  has  written  to  (V.)  Shankar  and  which  was  received 
by  him  today  (Serial  No.  12).  You  will  notice  that  lengar’s 
visit  has  had  adverse  reactions  locally  and  has  considerably 
upset  Shankar  Prasad  himself.  I  am  glad  you  agree  that 
Shankar  Prasad  is  an  able  and  competent  officer.  I  should  go 
a  little  further  and  say  that  officers  of  his  calibre  are  rather 
rare.  We  can  ill-afford  to  keep  such  officers  discontented 
for  no  fault  of  theirs.  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Shankar  is  sending  to  Shankar  Prasad  under  my  instruc¬ 
tions  (Serial  No.  13),  but  I  hope,  if  you  visit  Ajmer,  you 
will  succeed  in  removing  the  impression  both  from  his  mind 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  local  people  that  there  was  any 
kind  of  inquisition  at  all,  or  that  there  was  any  lack  of 
confidence  on  our  part  in  Shankar  Prasad’s  impartiality  or 
efficient  conduct  of  affairs. 

I  learn  from  Shankar  Prasad’s  letter  that  Iengar  visited 
certain  places  and  saw  some  people  in  Ajmer.  I  do  not  know 
if  Iengar  has  presented  you  with  any  report  on  his  visit  to 
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Ajmer.  If  he  has  done  so  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  report  for  my  information. 


12.  SHANKAR  PRASAD,  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER, 

AJMER  TO  V. SHANKAR,  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 
TO  SARDAR,  DATED  22  DECEMBER  1947 

Now  that  the  disturbances  are  over,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  to  the  hangover. 

2.  Iengar  rang  me  up  on  my  return  from  Jaipur  to  say  that 
he  would  be  in  Ajmer  on  Saturday,  20  December,  to  look  in¬ 
to  events  here.  As  I  was  not  clear  about  the  nature  of  his 
brief,  I  rang  you  up.  When  Iengar  arrived  here,  he  told  me 
that  he  would  inspect  the  damage  and  also  meet  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  especially  Messrs.  Mukat  Biharilal 
and  (Balkrishna)  Kaul,  who  had  apparently  provided  the  im¬ 
pulse  for  the  inquisition.  We  visited  the  city  accompanied 
with  representative  non-officials  invited  by  me  and  finally 
landed  in  the  Durgah.  At  the  Durgah,  the  Khadims  and  the 
Muslims  requested  Iengar  to  receive  a  deputation.  He  con¬ 
sulted  me  and  I  said  that  he  may  receive  them.  The  following 
morning,  he  received  successively  in  deputation  the  Muslims, 
the  Khadims,  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the 
Mahasabha,  the  Arya  Samaj,  and  the  Press.  After  a  discussion 
with  me,  he  left  on  Sunday  noon. 

3.  I  am  rather  mystified  at  these  proceedings.  The  object  of  the 
inquiry  was  clearly  to  test  the  value  of  my  statements  through 
an  independent  observer.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  impede  the 
inquiry,  I  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  deputations.  Apparently,  it  has  not  been  considered  advi¬ 
sable  to  communicate  to  me  what  grounds  there  are  for  an 
open  inquiry  nor  what  has  been  the  result  of  further 
researches.  As  the  inquiry  was  held  after  the  issue  of 
the  Government  communique,  the  impression  created 
inevitably  in  all  quarters  is  that  I  had  not  only  not 
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succeeded  in  clearing  the  situation,  but  had  possibly  misled 
Government  into  accepting  facts  and  conclusions  which,  though 
announced,  were  gravely  open  to  doubt.  Such  an  anomalous 
position  discredits  both  myself  and  the  official  pronounce- 
ment.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  light  of  further  inquiries 
Government  intend  to  reaffirm  or  modify  the  original  pronounce¬ 
ment.  These  unusual  proceedings  have  weakened  my  position, 
bred  public  distrust  and  aroused  bitter  partisan  comment. 
As  a  public  servant,  I  know  that  I  have  no  right  to  question 
the  decision  of  Government  and  would  not  appear  to  be 
doing  so.  My  personal  credit  and  position,  though  of  concern 
to  me,  can  of  course  be  of  no  consequence  to  Government 
in  the  issue.  However,  I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  entitled  to 
know  what  l  have  done  to  deserve  such  open  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  that  a  public  inquisition  by  a  super  official  should  have 
been  considered  necessary. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I  would  request  you  to  bring  my  submission 
to  the  notice  of  the  Hon’ble  Minister. 


13.  V.  SHANKAR  TO  SHANKAR  PRASAD, 
DATED  29  DECEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  22  December  1947,  which 
I  have  placed  before  the  Hon’ble  Minister. 

He  has  asked  me  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  lengar’s  visit  was  in  no  way  intended  to  be 
an  enquiry,  but  was  solely  due  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  inabi¬ 
lity  to  visit  Ajmer  and  to  his  desire  that,  even  though  he 
could  not  himself  go  there,  he  should  maintain,  through 
Iengar,  personal  touch  with  the  local  people  in  the  disturbed 
conditions  through  which  they  had  just  passed.  It  was  felt 
that  such  a  visit  would  have  a  steadying  influence  on  the 
local  atmosphere.  There  was  no  suggestion  whatsoever  of 
testing  the  value  of  your  statements  or  of  any  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  ability  or  efficiency.  On  that  point,  H.M.  has 
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asked  me  to  say  that  you  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  Govern- 
ment  and  that  Government  feel  that  you  have  managed  a 
very  difficult  situation  with  tact,  skill  and  impartiality. 


14.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  29  DECEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  about  Ajmer.  I 
am  sorry  Shankar  Prasad  has  felt  at  all  mystified  or  upset  or 
imagined  that  there  was  any  inquiry.  The  whole  object  of 
lengar  going  there  was  to  convey  my  personal  regret  at  my 
inability  to  go  and  my  personal  interest  to  the  various  people 
concerned  who  were  much  agitated.  Quite  apart  from  this 
fact,  it  was  clear  that  the  Muslims  of  Ajmer  were  terrified 
and  were  leaving  in  large  numbers.  As  I  had  told  you,  I  have 
received  telegrams  from  Sind  also,  among  them  from  Prof. 
Malkani,  to  visit  Ajmer  immediately  in  order  to  calm  down 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Muslims  there.  Bapu  had  likewise 
asked  me  to  do  so. 

lengar  did  give  me  a  report  on  his  return.  I  have  not 
got  it  with  me,  but  1  shall  try  to  find  it  and  send  it  to  you. 

I  understand  that  about  10,000  out  of  50,000  Muslims 
have  been  left  in  Ajmer  and  the  exodus  continues.  1  do  not 
know  how  far  these  figures  are  correct.  This  indicates  that 
while  the  situation  is  fully  under  control,  there  is  fear  among 
the  Muslims  of  further  attacks  upon  them.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  fear  is  justified.  But  we  should  try  to  remove  it.  The 
RSS  there  and  elsewhere  is  in  an  aggressive  mood  and  issues 
threats  which  frighten  many  people. 


15.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  JANUARY  1948 

You  must  have  received  my  letter  with  a  note  some  days 
ago  (see  enclosure).  I  suggested  that  we  might  meet  at 
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Gandhiji’s  place  for  a  further  talk  on  this  subject.  If  you 
could  suggest  some  time  convenient  to  you  I  shall  fix  it  up 
with  Bapu.  I  understand  that  you  will  be  going  away  for 
some  days  to  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad.  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  for  this  meeting  to  take  place  before  your  departure. 

ENCLOSURE 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU’S  NOTE,  DATED  6  JANUARY 

1948  TO  GANDHI JI 

The  recent  correspondence  between  Sardar  Patel  and  me 
has  raised  important  issues  of  vital  consequence;  and  yet  the 
origin  of  that  correspondence  related  to  a  relatively  minor 
matter. 

2.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  only  temperamental  differences 
between  Sardar  and  me  but  also  a  difference  in  approach  in 
regard  to  economic  and  communal  matters.  These  differences 
have  persisted  for  a  large  number  of  years,  ever  since  we 
worked  together  in  the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  there  was  obviously  a  very  great  deal  in 
common  in  addition  to  mutual  respect  and  affection  and, 
broadly  speaking,  the  same  national  political  aim  of  freedom. 
Because  of  this  we  functioned  together  during  all  these  years 
and  did  our  utmost  to  adapt  ourselves  to  each  other.  If  the 
Congress  came  to  a  decision,  we  accepted  it,  though  there 
might  have  been  a  difference  in  implementing  it, 

3.  Our  politcal  aim  having  been  more  or  less  achieved,  the 
other  questions,  on  which  we  have  differed  to  some  extent,  come 
more  and  more  to  the  forefront.  At  the  same  time  crises 
face  the  country  which  make  it  incumbent  on  all  of  us  not 
to  stress  the  differences  but  rather  to  emphasise  the  points  of 
agreement  and  to  co-operate  in  the  face  of  these  crises.  So 
far  as  the  economic  and  communal  matters  are  concerned, 
we  are  bound  down  by  Congress  policy  and  decisions,  and 
both  of  us,  as  well  as  other  Congressmen,  must  necessarily 
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work  in  accordance  with  them.  On  the  communal  issue,  the 
Congress  standpoint  has  been  clarified  recently.  On  the 
economic  issue,  the  broad  lines  of  policy  have  been  laid  down 
and,  no  doubt,  further  details  will  soon  follow.  The  Cabinet 
will  have  to  consider  these  matters  soon.  We  have  delayed 
too  long  already  in  laying  down  an  economic  policy  and  this 
had  led  to  differing  interpretations  and  statements  by  Minis¬ 
ters. 

4.  We  may,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  leave  out  of  consi¬ 
deration  these  important  matters  and  come  down  to  the 
immediate  issue.  This  issue  essentially  relates  to  the  functions 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  something  much  more  than  a 
personal  issue  and  it  should  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a 
question  of  principle,  whoever  the  Prime  Minister  might  be. 

5.  As  I  conceive  it,  the  Prime  Minister's  role  is,  and  should 
be,  an  important  role.  He  is  not  only  (not)  a  figurehead  but 
a  person  who  should  be  more  responsible  than  anyone  else 
for  the  general  trend  of  policy  and  for  the  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  various  Government  Departments.  The  final 
authority  necessarily  is  the  Cabinet  itself.  But  in  the  type  of 
democratic  set-up  we  have  adopted,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
supposed  to  play  an  outstanding  role.  This,  I  think,  is 
important  (again  quite  apart  from  personal  factors),  as  other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  no  cohesion  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  disruptive  tendencies  will  be  at  work. 

6.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  at  present  two  functions  to 
perform  in  Government.  As  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  I 
function  like  any  other  Minister  and  my  Ministry  is  like  any 
other  Ministry.  As  Prime  Minister,  however,  I  have  a  special 
function  to  perform  which  covers  all  the  Ministries  and  de¬ 
partments  and  indeed  every  aspect  of  governmental  authority. 
This  function  can  not  be  easily  defined  and  the  proper 
discharge  of  it  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  spirit  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  animating  all  the  parties  concerned.  Inevitably,  in 
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discharging  this  function  of  Prime  Minister  I  have  to  deal 
with  every  Ministry  not  as  head  of  one  particular  Ministry 
but  as  a  co-ordinator  and  a  kind  of  supervisor.  Naturally, 
this  can  only  be  done  effectively  with  tact  and  goodwill  and 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  prestige  of  other  Ministers. 
Other  Ministers  must  not  normally  be  interfered  with  and 
should  have  freedom  to  carry  out  their  work  without  unne¬ 
cessary  interference. 

7.  If  this  position  is  recognised,  then  no  present  difficulty 
arises,  and  if  at  any  time  a  difficulty  does  arise,  it  can  be 
resolved  by  personal  contact  and  discussion  between  the 
parties  concerned.  Because  of  this  I  have  endeavoured  in 
almost  every  matter  of  importance  to  confer  with  Sardar 
Patel. 

8.  The  immediate  issue  arose  out  of  my  sending  lengar  to 
Ajmer.  I  think  that  my  sending  him  was  not  only  completely 
within  my  competence  but  also  it  was  an  eminently  desirable 
thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  and  that  undoubtedly  it  did 
some  good.  This  opinion  of  mine  has  been  strengthened  by 
my  visit  to  Ajmer.  lengar  had  nothing  to  do  with  holding 
any  kind  of  an  inquiry  or  sitting  in  judgment  in  any  way  on 
the  officials  in  Ajmer.  He  was  sent  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  PM  and  to  convey  the  PM’s  regret  for  his  having  had 
to  cancel  his  visit  to  Ajmer  previously.  In  Ajmer  and  else¬ 
where,  we  have  to  deal  with  psychological  problems  and 
mental  states.  The  approach  to  the  people  direct  is  always 
important  when  dealing  with  such  problems.  The  importance 
of  Ajmer  had  induced  me  to  pay  a  visit  there  even  at  incon¬ 
venience.  I  could  not  go  then  because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 
My  not  going  was  variously  interpreted  in  Ajmer  and  gave 
rise  to  all  manner  of  suspicions  and  rumours.  lengar’s  going 
helped  to  lessen  these  suspicions  somewhat  among  the  people 
by  making  them  realise  that  the  Government  was  greatly 
interested  in  their  peace  and  welfare.  My  subsequent 
visit,  of  course,  did  much  more  good.  It  did  not,  as  it  was 
not  meant  to,  affect  the  position  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
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whom  indeed  I  praised  publicly  for  his  ability  and  imparti¬ 
ality.  But  apart  from  these  facts  the  question  remains:  Is  the 
PM  entitled  to  take  such  a  step  and  who  is  to  (be  the)  judge 
of  this  ?  If  the  PM  cannot  even  take  this  step  and  is  not 
himself  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not 
in  such  matters,  then  he  cannot  function  properly  or  fulfil  his 
functions.  Indeed,  he  does  not  function  at  all  as  the  PM 
should.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  PM  presumably  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  a-right  and  carrying 
out  the  policy  laid  down.  If  he  is  not  capable  of  this,  then 
he  should  cease  to  be  PM.  Indeed,  this  means  abdication  of 
his  functions  and  he  cannot  in  future  function  with  any  effe¬ 
ctiveness.  There  will  be  no  proper  co-ordination  of  govern* 
mental  authority  and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  weakens  and  there  are  rival  pulls. 

9.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the  PM  should  have  full 
freedom  to  act  when  and  how  he  chooses,  though  of  course 
such  action  must  not  be  an  undue  interference  with  local 
authorities  who  are  immediately  responsible.  The  PM  obviously 
is  as  much  interested  as  anyone  else  in  having  the  loyalty  and 
co-operation  of  the  Services. 

10.  In  the  event  of  the  PM  not  functioning  in  this  way,  then 
he  can  hardly  carry  on  as  a  mere  figurehead  and  much  harm 
may  be  done  to  the  Services  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large 
by  the  enunciation  of  contradictory  policies  by  Ministers. 

11.  This  is  the  background.  But  whatever  the  theory  may  be, 
practical  difficulties  continually  arise.  Normally  speaking,  the 
best  way  out  of  these  difficulties  would  be  for  some  rearran¬ 
gement  in  the  Cabinet  to  be  made  which  would  cast  the 
responsibility  on  one  person  more  than  anyone  else.  In  the 
present  set-up  this  means  that  either  I  should  go  out  or  that 
Sardar  Patel  should  go  out.  For  my  pari,  I  would  greatly  prefer 
my  going  out.  Of  course  this  going  out  of  either  of  us  need 
not  and  should  not  mean  any  kind  of  subsequent  opposition. 
Whether  we  are  in  or  out  of  Government  we  remain,  I  hope, 
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not  only  loyal  Congressmen  but  loyal  colleagues,  and  we  will 
still  try  to  pull  together  in  our  respective  spheres  of  activity. 

12.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  either  of 
us  goes  out  at  the  present  juncture  it  would  create  a  sensation 
both  nationally  and  internationally,  and  the  consequences  may 
not  be  good.  At  any  time  this  position  would  have  to  be 
faced;  but  at  the  present  juncture,  with  the  Kashmir  issue 
and  the  great  problem  of  rehabilitation  facing  us,  not  to 
mention  the  States  and  the  growth  of  communal  organisations 
in  India,  any  such  parting  of  ways  may  well  have  very  serious 
cosequences  affecting  the  good  of  India.  None  of  us  wants  to 
do  anything  which  may  be  at  all  injurious  to  the  national 
good,  even  though  our  views  of  the  national  good  may  differ 
somewhat.  After  having  given  very  serious  thought  to  this 
matter  during  the  last  fortnight  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  far  as  possible  we  must  avoid,  at  this  particular  junc¬ 
ture,  any  parting  of  ways  in  Government.  We  are  too  much 
in  the  transitional  stage  and  a  serious  shake  up  of  Government 
may  well  lead  to  an  upsetting  of  the  apple  cart.  I  think 
that  we  should  carry  on  for  some  months  more  till  the  Kashmir 
issue  is  more  clarified  and  other  problems  have  also  been 
tackled  to  some  extent.  The  way  to  do  this  must  be  the  fullest 
consultation  about  every  important  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  feel  that  the  Prime  Ministrer’s  function,  as  defined  above, 
must  be  appreciated. 

13.  If,  however,  this  is  not  considered  possible,  then  the  only 
alternative  left  is  for  either  me  or  Sardar  Patel  to  leave  the 
Cabinet.  As  I  have  said  above,  I  consider  this  an  undesirable 
alternative  in  the  present  context,  and  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  as  objectively  as  possible.  If  someone  has  to  leave, 
I  repeat,  I  would  prefer  to  leave. 

14.  Latterly  there  has  been  agrowing  tendency  towards  a  lack 
of  cohesion  in  the  various  Ministries  and  Departments  of 
Government.  This  has  resulted  in  members  of  the  Services 
also  being  affected.  This  is  unfortunate  and,  in  any  event, 
has  to  be  countered,  for  if  the  Cabinet  and  Government  do 
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not  work  jointly,  all  work  must  necessarily  suffer  and  a  psy¬ 
chology  produced  in  the  country  which  comes  in  the  way  of 
co-operative  working. 

15.  Probably  before  very  long  we  shall  have  to  consider  a 
refashioning  of  the  governmental  set-up  in  the  sense  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Deputy  Ministers,  Parliamentary  Secretaries  and  the  like. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  put  certain  Departments  in  charge  of 
Deputy  Ministers,  each  group  of  such  Deputy  Ministers  being 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Minister.  This  would  make  the  real 
Cabinet  a  somewhat  smaller  body.  However,  this  can  be 
seen  to  later.  At  the  present  moment  the  allocation  of  portfo¬ 
lios  is  not  a  very  logical  one  and  some  are  very  heavy  indeed. 

16.  The  States  Ministry  is  a  new  Ministry  which  has  to  deal 
with  vital  questions.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  has  dealt  with  these 
questions  thus  far  with  remarkable  success  and  surmounted  the 
many  difficulties  that  are  continually  arising.  I  feel,  however,  that 
many  decisions  have  been  taken  involving  matters  of  principle 
without  any  reference  to  the  Cabinet.  For  my  part  I  agree 
with  those  decisions;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  wrong  procedure 
for  these  decisions  to  be  taken  without  reference  to  the  Cabinet 
or  to  the  PM.  Being  a  new  Ministry,  it  functions  naturally 
outside  normal  procedure.  To  some  extent  this  is  inevitable 
and  quick  decisions  have  to  be  taken.  But  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  bring  this  functioning  within  the  terms  of  ordinary 
procedure. 

17.  Before  the  Constituent  Assembly  meets  or  sometime  during 
its  next  session,  we  have  to  come  to  some  decision  regarding 
our  general  economic  policy.  The  problem  of  rehabilitation 
may  well  be  tied  up  with  this  policy. 


16.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  12  JANUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  January  1948  regarding 
your  note  to  Gandhiji. 
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I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  my  note  which  I  am 
sending  to  Gandhiji.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  deal  with  this 
matter  earlier  as  I  have  been  away  most  of  the  time*  During 
the  short  time  that  I  was  here  I  was  virtually  snowed  under 
with  work. 

You  can  fix  up  with  Bapu  for  a  discussion  any  time  that 
suits  you.  I  shall  be  leaving  for  Bhavnagar  and  Bombay  on 
the  morning  of  15  January  1943. 

ENCLOSURE 

SARDAR  PATEL’S  NOTE  TO  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

I  have  carefully  read  Jawaharlal’s  note  sent  to  you,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me. 

2.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  the  existence  of  temperamental 
differences  and  different  outlook  on  economic  matters  and 
those  affecting  Hindu-Mulsim  relations.  Both  of  us,  however, 
place  the  interests  of  the  country  above  these  personal  differ¬ 
ences  and,  aided  by  mutual  regard,  respect  and  love  for  each 
other,  have  co-operated  in  a  common  endeavour.  Through  our 
joint  efforts  we  have  weathered  many  a  storm  that  beset  us 
and  despite  such  differences  we  have  got  over  one  of  the  most 
critical  phases  in  the  history  of  any  country  or  any  government. 
It  is  painful  and  rather  tragic  to  reflect  that  we  cannot  carry 
this  any  further,  but  I  fully  realise  the  strength  of  feeling  and 
conviction  behind  the  Prime  Minister’s  stand  as  regards  his 
own  position. 

3.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  appreciate  what  he  says  on  that 
subject,  but  howsoever  much  i  have  tried  to  understand  it 
on  the  twin  basis  of  democracy  and  Cabinet  responsibility,  I 
have  found  myself  unable  to  agree  with  his  conception  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  duties  and  functions.  That  conception,  if 
accepted,  would  raise  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  position  of  a 
virtual  dictator,  for  he  claims  “full  freedom  to  act  when  and 
how  he  chooses”.  This  in  my  opinion  is  wholly  opposed  to 
democractic  and  Cabinet  system  of  Government. 
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4.  The  Prime  Minister’s  position,  according  to  my  conception, 
is  certainly  pre-eminent;  he  is  first  among  equals.  But  he  has 
no  overriding  powers  over  his  colleagues;  if  he  had  any, 
a  Cabinet  and  Cabinet  responsibility  would  be  superfluous. 
In  my  view  the  Prime  Minister,  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
and  the  head  of  the  whole  administration,  is  inevitably  con¬ 
cerned  that  Cabinet  decisions  are  effective  and  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  one  Ministry  and  another.  But  the  entire 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  policy  of  government  rests 
upon  the  Ministers  and  Ministries  under  them  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  Cabinet  decisions.  He 
has  accordingly  the  right  to  ask  for  information  from  the 
Minister  concerned  as  well  as  the  right  to  consult  and  advise 
on  the  lines  of  policy  to  be  adopted  and  even  the  manner  in 
which  the  policy  is  to  be  implemented.  But  the  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  of  the  policy  must  be  that  of  the 
Ministry  concerned  and  of  the  Minister  in  charge,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  should  influence  action  by  way  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  the  Minister.  I  feel  sure  that  this  position 
of  the  Prime  Minister  not  only  fully  safeguards  his  pre-emin- 
ence  and  makes  him  an  effective  head  of  the  Administration 
but  is  also  fully  in  accord  with  democratic  principles  and  rules 
of  ministerial  and  Cabinet  responsibility.  This  is  also,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  accord  with  the  UK 
practice. 

5.  The  incident  of  lengar’s  visit  to  Ajmer  was  not  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  whole  matter  coming  to  a  head.  If  the 
Prime  Minister  will  recall,  it  was  on  the  issue  of  Gopalaswami’s 
telegram  to  the  East  Punjab  Government  authorising  the  loan 
of  motor  vehicles  to  the  Kashmir  State  that  he  gave  expression 
to  his  view  that  Gopalaswami  should  be  given  full  latitude  in 
helping  in  Kashmir  matters  and  took  a  stand  which  meant 
that  the  States  Ministry  should  virtually  submit  not  only  to 
the  Prime  Minister  personally  dealing  with  issues  arising  out 
of  the  Kashmir  situation  (this  was  already  in  force)  but  also 
to  other  Ministers  having  a  finger  in  the  pie  while  the  Ministry 
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which  was  normally  concerned  should  be  at  best  a  repository 
of  information  as  and  when  it  was  given. 

6.  Nor  is  Iengar’s  visit  the  only  matter  in  which  I  had  to 
point  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  inadvisability  of  a  course 
which  he  had  taken  without  even  consulting  me.  Several 
occasions  in  the  past  few  months — since  15  August — have  given 
rise  to  similar  correspondence.  In  some  the  Prime  Minister 
had  extended  to  me  the  courtesy  of  informing  me  beforehand 
of  the  action  he  intended  to  take  and  I  had  tendered  my 
advice  in  favour  of  or  against  the  proposed  course  of  action 
as  seemed  to  me  appropriate.  If  even  the  tendering  of  advice 
or  the  pointing  out  of  the  inadvisability  of  a  course  of  action 
or  the  submission  that  a  particular  matter  fell  within  my 
responsibility  proves  irksome  or  irritating  to  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  the  position 
is  one  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  a  democratic  system 
of  Government. 

7.  As  regards  Iengar’s  visit  to  Ajmer,  I  regret  I  am  unable 
to  share  the  Prime  Minister’s  view  of  its  nature  or  its  conse¬ 
quences.  lengar  went  to  Ajmer,  inspected  various  pieces, 
received  deputations  and  conferred  with  officials  and  non- offi¬ 
cials;  the  public  mind  is  bound  to  associate  it  with  an  inquisi¬ 
tion.  The  Chief  Commissioner  took  it  in  that  light  and  stated 
that  the  public  also  felt  it  as  such.  It  was  not  that  I  did  not 
want  anyone  to  go.  When  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  to 
me  that  he  wanted  to  go,  I  promptly  agreed  that  he  should 
go.  I  did  not  come  to  know  of  Iengar’s  visit  in  substitution 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  until  after  lengar  had  returned.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  deputise  for  the  Prime  Minister 
if  he  had  asked  me;  as  I  wrote  to  him,  any  other  Minister 
could  have  been  asked  to  go.  But  to  send  an  official  was,  in 
my  submission,  hardly  likely  to  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken  by  the  public  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  was  entitled  to  take  this  step  or  not  or  whether 
he  is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  but 
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whether  I,  as  a  Minister,  was  wrong  in  pointing  out  to  him 
the  inadvisability  of  the  course  he  had  taken  and  the  probable 
consequences  it  entailed. 

8.  A  reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  functioning  of  the 
States  Ministry.  I  cannot  recall  any  one  instance  in  which  I 
have  taken  any  decision  of  major  policy  without  the  approval 
or  confirmation  of  my  colleagues.  The  only  instance  in  which 
I  anticipated  a  Cabinet  decision  was  that  of  the  merger  of 
Orissa  and  Chhatisgarh  States;  subsequent  confirmation  of  my 
action  practically  without  discussion  upholds  my  judgment  in 
anticipating  it.  The  matter  was  obviously  such  that  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  decisive  act  would  have  been  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  and  would  have  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  would  have  perhaps  recurred  only  after  considerable 
patience,  toil  and  trouble  to  all  concerned. 

9.  The  Prime  Minister  has  also  referred  to  his  preference  for 
leaving  office  if  mutual  acommodation  cannot  be  secured.  I 
maintain,  however,  that  if  anybody  has  to  go,  it  should  be 
myself.  I  have  long  passed  the  age  of  active  service.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  country 
and  is  comparatively  young;  he  has  established  an  inter¬ 
national  position’  of  pre-eminence  for  himself.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  choice  between  him  and  myself  should  be  resolved 
in  his  favour.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question  of  his  quitting 
office. 


17,  SARDAR  TO  GANDHI JI,  DATED  13 

JANUARY  1948 

I  have  to  leave  for  Kathiawad  at  seven  this  morning.  It 
is  agonising  beyond  endurance  to  have  to  go  away  when  you 
are  fasting.  But  stern  duty  leaves  no  other  course. 

The  sight  of  your  anguish  yesterday  has  made  me  discon¬ 
solate.  It  has  set  me  furiously  thinking. 
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The  burden  of  work  has  become  so  heavy  that  I  feel 
crushed  under  it.  I  now  see  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  the 
country  or  to  myself  to  carry  on  like  this  any  more.  It  might 
even  do  harm. 

Jawahar  is  even  more  burdened  than  I.  His  heart  is  heavy 
with  grief.  May  be  I  have  deteriorated  with  age  and  am  no 
more  any  good  as  a  comrade  to  stand  by  him,  and  lighten 
his  burden.  The  Maulana  (Azad)  too  is  displeased  with  what 
I  am  doing  and  you  have  again  and  again  to  take  up  cudgels 
on  my  behalf.  This  also  is  intolerable  to  me. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  will  perhaps  be  good  for  me  and 
for  the  country  if  you  now  let  me  go.  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  I  am  doing.  And  if  thereby  I  become  burdensome  to  my 
life-long  colleagues  and  a  source  of  distress  to  you  and  still 
I  stick  to  office,  it  would  mean— at  least  that  is  how  I  would 
feel— -that  I  let  the  lust  of  power  blind  my  eyes  and  so  was 
unwilling  to  quit.  You  should  quickly  deliver  me  from  this 
intolerable  situation. 

I  know  it  is  no  time  for  argument  while  you  are  fasting. 
But  since  I  can  be  of  no  help  even  in  ending  your  fast,  I  do 
not  know  what  else  there  is  for  me  to  do.  I  therefore  earn¬ 
estly  beseech  you  to  give  up  your  fast,  and  get  this  question 
settled  soon.  It  may  help  even  remove  the  causes  that  have 
prompted  your  fast. 


18.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  13  JANUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  12  January  which  I  received 
today  together  with  the  note  which  was  enclosed  with  it.  I  can 
quite  understand  how  terribly  busy  you  must  have  been  since 
return  from  Jammu. 

2.  I  hardly  think  it  is  worthwhile  my  attempting  to  write 
another  note  on  the  subject.  Having  indicated  our  respective 
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view-points  to  some  extent,  the  only  thing  that  remains  is  for 
ns  to  discuss  this  matter  with  Bapu, 

3.  I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  still  find  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  your  appreciation  of  the  PM’s  position  and 
mine.  There  is  no  question,  of  course,  of  the  PM  or  anyone 
else  being  a  dictator.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  position  in  practice 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  consonance  with  what  I  have 
suggested. 

4.  I  fear  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  up  a  meeting  and  discussion 
with  Bapu  before  you  leave  for  Bhavnagar.  In  any  event,  it 
would  be  improper  to  put  an  additional  burden  on  him  just 
now  when  he  is  fasting.  I  mentioned  this  matter  to  him  and 
he  said  that  we  might  postpone  the  discussion  for  a  little 
while  till  certain  immediate  and  urgent  issues  had  been  dealt 
with.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  Bapu’s  fast  overshadows  other 
matters  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  developments.  As  soon 
as  the  opportunity  arises  l  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  up  a 
meeting  with  Bapu. 


19.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  3  FEBRUARY  1948 

When  Bapu  was  alive  we  had  hoped  to  meet  him  together 
and  discuss  various  matters  that  had  troubled  us  somewhat. 
You  will  remember  our  correspondence.  In  my  last  letter  I 
had  expressed  the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  certain  differences 
of  opinion  and  temperament,  we  should  continue  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  as  we  had  done  for  so  long.  This  was,  I  was  glad  to 
find,  Bapu's  final  opinion  also. 

Now,  with  Bapu’s  death,  everything  is  changed  and  we 
have  to  face  a  different  and  more  difficult  world.  The  old 
controversies  have  ceased  to  have  much  significance  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour  is  for  ail  of 
us  to  function  as  closely  and  co-operatively  as  possible. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way. 
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I  have  been  greatly  distressed  by  the  persistence  of  whis¬ 
pers  and  rumours  about  you  and  me,  magnifying  out  of  all 
proportion  any  differences  we  may  have.  This  has  spread  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  foreign  correspondents;  mischief- 
makers  take  advantage  of  this  and  add  to  it.  Even  the  Services 
are  affected  and  this  is  bad.  We  must  put  an  end  to  this 
mischief. 

It  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we  have  been  closely 
associated  with  one  another  and  we  have  faced  many  storms 
and  perils  together.  I  can  say  with  full  honesty  that  during 
this  period  my  affection  and  regard  for  you  have  grown,  and 
1  do  not  think  anything  can  happen  to  lessen  this  Even  our 
differences  have  brought  out  the  far  greater  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  us  and  the  respect  we  bear  to  each  other.  We 
have  even  learnt  to  agree  to  differ  and  yet  carry  on  together. 

Anyway,  in  the  crisis  that  we  have  to  (face)  now  after 
Bapu’s  death  1  think  it  is  my  duty  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say,  yours  also  for  us  to  face  it  together  as  friends  and  colle¬ 
agues.  Not  merely  superficially,  but  in  full  loyalty  to  one 
another  and  with  confidence  in  each  other.  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  will  have  that  from  me.  If  I  have  any  doubt  or 
difficulty  I  shall  put  it  frankly  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  to  me. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  but  we  are 
so  terribly  pressed  for  time  that  we  can  hardly  see  each  other 
in  private  for  long.  Some  [time  or  other,  soon  I  hope,  we 
shall  have  this  talk  and  remove  any  misunderstandings  or 
misapprehensions  that  may  have  arisen.  Such  talks  are  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time.  But  meanwffiile  I  do  not  want  to 
wait  for  this  talk  and  hence  this  letter,  which  carries  with  it 
my  affection  and  friendship  for  you. 


20  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  5  FEBRUARY  1948 


I  am  deeply  touched,  indeed  overwhelmed,  by  the  affection 
and  warmth  of  your  letter  of  3  February.  I  fully  and  heartily 
reciprocate  the  sentiments  you  have  so  feelingly  expressed. 

We  both  have  been  lifelong  comrades  in  a  common  cause. 
The  paramount  interests  of  our  country  and  our  mutual  love 
and  regard,  transcending  such  differences  of  outlook  and  tem¬ 
perament  as  existed,  have  held  us  together.  Both  of  us  have 
stuck  passionately  to  our  respective  points  of  view  or  methods 
of  work;  still  we  have  always  sustained  a  unity  of  heart 
which  has  stood  many  a  stress  and  strain  and  which  has 
enabled  us  to  function  jointly  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Government. 

Recent  events  had  made  me  very  unhappy  and  I  had 
written  to  Bapu  when  I  was  going  to  Bombay  appealing  to 
him  to  relieve  me,  but  his  death  changes  everything  and  the 
crisis  that  has  overtaken  us  must  awaken  in  us  a  fresh  reali¬ 
sation  of  how  much  we  have  achieved  together  and  the  need 
for  further  joint  efforts  in  our  grief-stricken  country’s  interests. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  last  talk  with  him  for 
over  an  hour  just  before  his  death  and  he  communicated  to 
me  what  had  passed  between  you  and  him  as  well  as  his  talk 
with  H.E.  (Lord  Mountbatten).  He  had  also  fixed  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  meet  both  of  us  the  next  day.  His  opinion  also  binds 
us  both  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  fully  resolved  to 
approach  my  responsibilities  and  obligations  in  this  spirit. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  must  find  more  time  for  mutual 
consultations  so  that  we  can  keep  each  other  informed  of,  and 
in  touch  with,  what  is  happening  and  we  can  thus  resolve  any 
points  of  difference  that  might  arise. 
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We  should  also  find  an  early  opportunity  to  have  a  long 
talk  and  clear  our  minds  of  any  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
may  be  there.  Continued  harping  on  our  differences  in  public 
or  in  private  is  bad  for  us,  bad  for  the  Services  and  bad  for 
the  country.  The  sooner  we  set  this  at  rest  once  for  all  and 
clear  the  murky  atmosphere  the  better. 


21.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  20  FEBRUARY  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

For  some  days  past  l  have  not  had  occasion  to  talk  to 
you  at  any  length,  though  we  have  met  in  the  Working 
Committee  and  elsewhere.  My  mind  has  been  greatly  troubled 
and  has  been  exploring  various  avenues  of  thought  and  action. 
This  no  doubt  is  a  culmination  of  many  happeninigs.  But  the 
immediate  cause  for  this  agitation  of  mind  has  been  two-fold. 
One  is  the  events  in  East  and  West  Bengal,  and  the  attitude 
of  our  party  on  various  occasions  and  more  especially  in 
the  debates  on  the  Assam  Bill  and  the  Evacuee  property  Bill. 
In  the  course  of  these  debates,  things  were  said  by  members 
of  our  party,  which  hurt  me  as  well  as  some  of  our  collea¬ 
gues,  namely,  Gopalaswami  and  Neogy.  They  wrote  to  me 
about  it  and  I  think  I  passed  on  their  letters  to  you.  Those 
incidents  by  themselves  may  not  have  been  very  important, 
and  yet  they  were  significant  of  a  trend  which  I  consider  very 
harmful  They  were  also  significant  of  what  I  might  call  a 
basic  difference  in  approach  to  various  problems  between  the 
party  and  me.  I  think  part  of  our  troubles  is  certainly  due 
to  this  difference  in  approach.  Hence  the  party  is  dissatisfied 
often  enough  with  what  we  do.  At  the  same  time  it  does 
not  seek  the  natural  way  out  of  this  impasse.  It  votes  with 
us  en  bloc  and  at  the  same  time  criticises  us  bitterly.  Criticism 
need  not  matter  much.  But  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  not 
only  injure  Government’s  prestige  but  create  a  bad  effect  on 
the  public.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  some  of  the  speeches 
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on  the  Evacuee  Property  Bill  have  had  a  bad  effect  not  only 
in  Delhi  but  outside  also.  Indeed  I  had  a  message  from 
Kashmir  that  people  were  disturbed  there  by  these  speeches. 
They  have  added  to  the  communal  tension  and  made  it 
worse. 

*  *  * 

So  far  as  the  party  is  concerned,  it  is  not  only  getting 
out  of  touch  with  Government’s  policies  and  activities,  but 
is  also  drifting  away  further  and  further  from  my  own  approach 
to  these  problems.  I  think  the  biggest  issue  in  India  is  the 
Indo-Pakistan  issue.  This  stretches  from  Kashmir  to  East 
Bengal,  although  the  problems  are  different.  I  think  that  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan  will  have  dangerous  consequences 
and  should  be  avoided,  unless  it  is  forced  upon  us.  At  the 
same  time  circumstances  demand  that  our  policy  towards 
Pakistan  should  be  clear  and  firm.  The  party  has  repeatedly 
made  it  clear  by  its  speeches  that  it  disapproves  of  much  that 
we  have  done  in  regard  to  Pakistan.  Now  this  is  a  very  vital 
matter  and  I  entirely  disagree  with  many  of  the  criticisms  made 
by  the  party.  The  difference  is  basic.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  is 
improper  for  me  to  continue  guiding  some  policy  which  does 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  could  not  possibly  act  against  my  own 
convictions  on  vital  issues.  The  result  is  I  am  all  the  time 
getting  into  petty  conflict  either  with  the  party  or  sometimes 
even  with  certain  activities  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ministry.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ministry  is,  I  think, 
completely  wrong. 

That  is  a  negative  approach  to  the  problem.  The  positive 
approach  is  a  strong  and  earnest  desire  on  my  part  to  spend 
some  time  in  the  Bengals.  This  is  a  part  from  that  joint  tour 
with  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  that  I  suggested.  I  think  I  could  make 
a  difference  there  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  submerged  by  fhe  Bengal 
problem.  Hence  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  get 
out  of  office  and  concentrate  on  one  or  two  matters  in  which 
I  think  I  can  be  helpful.  The  principal  matters  would  be  the 
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Bengal  problem  and  Kashmir.  I  cannot  do  this  as  Prime 
Minister,  more  especially  because  the  views  of  the  party  are 
not  in  line  with  my  own.  There  is  a  constant  cry  for  retalia¬ 
tion  and  of  vicarious  punishment  of  the  Muslims  of  India, 
because  the  Pakistanis  punish  Hindus.  That  argument  does 
not  appeal  to  me  in  the  slightest.  I  am  sure  that  this  policy 
of  retaliation  and  vicarious  punishment  will  ruin  India  as 
well  as  Pakistan.  We  have  set  going  a  chain  of  action  and 
reaction  and  unless  one  breaks  out  of  that  chain,  we  can 
never  overcome  these  troubles. 

I  try  to  give  you  some  reasons  for  my  thinking.  But  in 
reality  my  thought  at  present  is  powerfully  guided  by  a  strong 
urge  in  me  to  act,  as  I  have  indicated.  I  have  considered  all 
the  arguments  for  and  against  and  I  realised  that  whatever 
I  might  do  would  bring  a  certain  amount  of  confusion.  In  the 
balance,  however,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  I  would  serve 
the  cause  of  our  country  much  better  today  in  a  private 
capacity  than  m  the  public  office  that  I  hold.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  real  use  in  the  Bengals  at  present,  then  that  would  be  a 

great  service  indeed.  I  want  to  try  that.  I  also  want  to  put 
an  end  to  this  constant  bickering  in  the  party  and  our  rubbing 
each  other  in  the  wrong  way  from  time  to  time.  Even  from 
other  points  of  view  about  the  future  what  I  suggest  has 
great  value. 

I  have  written  to  you  frankly  as  to  how  I  feel  and  I  wish 
to  repeat  that,  constituted  as  I  am,  I  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  not  to  take  some  such  action  as  I  have  indicated  above. 


22.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL, 

DATED  21  FEBRUARY  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

...  I  am  very  distressed  to  feel  that  you  have  been 
so  much  agitated  and  troubled.  If  I  had  any  hint  from  you,  I 
would  certainly  have  rushed  to  a  discussion  with  you  in  an 
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attempt  to  relieve  your  mind.  I  quite  appreciate  the  sense  of 
oppression  which  weighs  over  your  mind  but  we  should  do 
nothing  which  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded  and 
must  quietly  think  over  these  matters.  I  think  we  must  meet 
and  discuss.  I  am  at  your  disposal  whenever  it  is  convenient 
to  you. 


23.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  21  FEBRUARY  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

....I  shall  of  course  take  no  step  without  full  discussion 
with  you.  There  are  very  few  persons  one  can  discuss  these 
matters  with,  and  I  have  not  mentioned  this  to  anyone  else 
except  Rajendra  Babu  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  last  letter 
to  you.  I  shall  not  rush  into  any  action.  But  time  does  not 
stop  for  us,  nor  do  events  stay  their  course.  I  have  a  feeling, 
ever  growing  stronger,  that  some  thing  striking  must  be  done 
to  meet  this  terrible  situation  in  Bengal.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  my  ability  to  stop  the  course  of  fate,  if  fate  it  is,  or 
break  the  chain  of  action  and  circumstance.  Yet  I  have,  at  the 
same  time,  some  faith  in  myself,  if  I  threw  myself  into  a 
task  with  all  the  strength  and  energy  that  I  possess.  To  my 
mind  the  biggest  task  of  the  day  is  this  East  and  West  Ben- 
gal  matter.  It  is  big,  because  of  the  fate  of  East  and  West 
Bengal  and  of  the  tens  of  millions  who  inhabit  them.  It  is 
even  bigger  than  that,  for  it  overshadows  and  tends  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  whole  of  India. 

There  is  this  positive  feeling  in  me  that  I  must  devote 
myself  to  this  Bengal  problem  and  do  so  on  the  spot.  The 
problem  itself  demands  that.  But  in  addition  to  that,  the 
memory  of  Bapu  and  all  he  did  in  Bengal  comes  back  to  me 
and  I  grow  restless  and  unhappy. 

That  is  the  positive  urge.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  some 
action  of  this  kind  on  my  part,  with  its  dramatic  implications, 
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will  strike  the  imagination  of  people  both  in  West  Bengal  and 
East  Bengal,  and  make  them  pause  and  think.  That  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  but  it  will  gain  precious  time  and  time 
gained  for  thought  might  well  make  all  the  difference. 

The  negative  urge  is  a  feeling  that  I  have  largely  exhau¬ 
sted  my  utility  in  New  Delhi.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
that  I  can  make  myself  more  useful  by  other  activity.  I  do  a 
hundred  odd  jobs  a  day  and  they  may  have  a  certain  value. 
But  essentially  they  are  very  secondary  and  first  things  must 
come  first  in  a  crisis. 

1  wrote  to  you  yesterday  about  the  growing  indiscipline 
and  irresponsibility  of  many  members  of  parliament.  That  by 
itself,  though  distressing,  is  not  of  vital  consequence.  We  have 
to  work  with  the  material  available  and  it  is  not  very  creditable 
to  blame  others  if  things  go  wrong.  What  is  more  important 
is  the  difference  in  outlook  between  Parliament  as  a  whole  and 
me.  They  put  up  with  me  because  of  their  friendliness  towards 
me  and  their  affection  and  a  certain  past  record  and  habit  of 
doing  so.  But  they  go  farther  and  farther  away  from  me  in 
mind  and  heart.  This  produces  unhappiness  all  round  and 
frustration  and  wrcrk  suffers.  You  and  I  have  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  some  of  these  matters  and  we  have  no  doubt 
produced  some  effect  at  the  time.  But  the  basic  urges  come 
up  again  and  again  and  we  face  the  same  difficulty.  Hence 
I  feel  that  it  is  good  for  Parliament  as  well  as  for  me 
to  remove  this  sense  of  frustration  from  either  of  us  and 
to  give  each  other  a  certain  freedom  of  action  within  a  limited 
field.  It  may  well  be  that  some  rather  dramatic  step  that  I 
might  take  might  affect  the  situation  here  also  for  the  better. 
It  would  make  people  realise  that  we  are  face  to  face  with 
grim  reality  not  only  in  Bengal  but  in  our  public  life  generally. 
We  dare  not  be  irresponsible  or  function  with  gusts  of  passion 
when  the  coolest  thought  allied  to  firmness  is  required.  People 
take  too  many  things  for  granted  and  while  they  do  so,  the 
ground  slips  from  underneath  their  feet  and  growing  despair 
and  resentment  seizes  the  country. 
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From  the  Congrss  point  of  view  aiso,  the  step  I  suggest 
for  myself  will  shake  Congressmen  up  and  draw  them  out  of 
their  petty  wrangles  and  jealousies.  It  is  time  we  all  shook 
ourselves  up.  We  grow  too  complacent  and  smug.  We  want  a 
little  fire  in  our  minds  and  in  our  activity. 

Thus  from  every  point  of  view,  my  proposal  appears  to 
be  justified.  If  you  think  that  it  may  cause  some  difficulty  in 
our  other  work  here,  you  are  partly  justified,  but  not  much. 
Things  carry  on  by  their  own  momentum  and  you  will  be 
there  to  guide  them  in  any  event.  I  hate  to  cast  any  additional 
burden  on  you.  But  from  another  aspect,  I  feel  that  ultimately 
that  burden  might  be  lighter  if  I  adopt  this  course.  I  shall 
not  be  going  away  altogether.  I  shall  be  within  hail  and  I 
shall  come  back  when  I  feel  that  my  work  justifies  it.  A  few 
months  will  not  make  much  difference  here.  They  might  well 
make  a  difference  elsewhere  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  good  enough  for  me  to  function,  as  I  want  to 
function,  by  continuing  as  Prime  Minister.  The  effect  I  wish  to 
produce  would  be  to  some  extent  nullified.... 


24.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  26  MARCH  1950 

I  am  writing  to  you  after  a  great  deal  of  thought,  as  I  feel 
that  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  myself  to  do  so.  We  have  been 
close  friends  and  colleages,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion, 
for  thirty  years  or  so,  and  we  have  passed  through  numerous 
crises  together.  I  suppose  we  have  got  to  know  each  other 
fairly  well  because  of  this  long  companionship  and  working 
together  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  fair  and  foul.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  affection  and  respect  for  each  other  and  this 
has  helped  us  a  great  deal  in  the  past  to  face  problems  together. 

You  will  remember  that  some  months  ago  before  Gandhiji’s 
death,  certain  differences  of  opinion  between  us  were  repeated¬ 
ly  discussed  before  Bapu.  In  fact  this  went  on  almost  to  the 
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day  of  his  death.  At  that  time  we  were  faced  by  a  difficult 
problem.  Temperamental  differences  and  differences  in  view¬ 
points  and  approach  to  certain  problems  made  it  a  little  difficult 
occasionally  for  us  to  pull  together.  Therefore  the  question  arose 
whether  it  was  desirable  from  the  public  point  of  view  for 
those  differences  of  approach  to  lead  to  certain  consequences 
which  were  not  good.  On  other  hand,  it  was  manifest  that 
conditions,  as  they  were  in  India,  demanded  that  we  should 
pull  together  and  subordinate,  to  some  extent,  our  personal 
viewpoints  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  good.  The  problem 
was  a  difficult  one  for  us  and  we  took  Bapu’s  advice  separa¬ 
tely  and  jointly.  Bapu  was  of  opinion  for  some  time  that 
perhaps  it  was  the  right  course  for  one  of  us  to  retire  from 
Government,  leaving  the  other  a  free  hand.  I  offered  to  do 
so,  and  so  did  you.  Neither  of  us  of  course  wanted  any  office 
or  wished  any  personal  equation  to  affect  either  our  personal 
relations  or  public  policy.  Nevertheless,  after  repeated  discussion 
we  felt  and  Bapu  appeared  to  be  of  this  opinion  just  before 
his  death,  that,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  our  duty  to  pull 
together.  We  have  tried  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for 
these  past  two  years  and  more.  Difficulties  have  often  arisen, 
but  both  of  us  have  this  overriding  sense  that  we  could  not 
endanger  the  larger  interests  of  the  country  by  imperilling 
this  joint  working. 

Lately,  however,  new  developments  have  taken  place 
which  have  made  me  doubt  seriously  whether  this  attempt 
at  joint  working  serves  a  useful  purpose  or  whether  it  merely 
hinders  the  proper  functioning  of  Government.  Your  remarks 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  some  days  ago  hurt  me.  But  apart  from 
the  personal  reaction,  I  was  made  to  think,  even  more  than 
before,  that  our  approaches  to  certain  vital  problems  were 
very  different.  A  day  or  two  later  I  made  statement,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  which  you  will  remember.  I 
made  no  personal  reference  then  but  I  stated  that  I  was  deeply 
troubled  in  my  mind  and  felt  that  the  ideals  we  had  stood 
for  (for)  a  generation  or  more  were  fading  away  and  no  longer 
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guided  our  policy.  It  was  true  that  circumstances  had  changed 
and  new  problems  had  arisen  which  could  not  easily  be  dealt 
with  by  our  old  methods.  Nevertheless,  an  ideal  or  objective 
or  a  basic  policy  could  not  be  made  the  play-thing  of  circum¬ 
stances,  however  immediate  policies  might  vary. 

That  statement  of  mine  was  not  due  to  a  reaction  to  any 
particular  event  but  rather  to  an  accumulation  of  many  things 
that  had  happened  previously. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  invited  a  large 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  and  spoken  to  them  about 
various  matters.  I  heard  about  this  later  from  some  of  those 
present  and  I  confess  that  I  was  deeply  perturbed  by  what  I 
heard.  I  was  told  that  you  expressed  your  strong  disapproval 
about  many  of  our  policies  for  which  I  was  responsible  and 
you  disclaimed  any  responsibility.  This  referred  generally  to 
the  Bengal  situation  and  what  I  had  said  about  it,  and  also 
to  our  foreign  policy.  Other  matters  were  mentioned  to  me 
also,  but  I  need  not  go  into  them. 

For  you  to  refer  to  all  these  important  matters  in  the  way 
you  were  reported  to  have  done,  before  a  large  number  of 
members  of  Parliment,  seemed  to  me  very  unfortunate  and  very 
extraordinary.  It  was  clear  that  you  did  so  under  stress  of 
strong  opinions  and  feelings.  The  personal  aspect  of  it  might 
be  ignored,  but  the  public  aspect  became  important,  and 
indeed  a  number  of  members  who  were  present  in  your  house 
were  disturbed  by  this  wider  aspect  of  the  problem.  The 
lobbies  were  full  of  talk. 

A  day  or  two  later,  a  meeting  of  the  party  took  place 
where  reference  was  made  by  several  members  to  whispering 
campaigns.  No  names  were  mentioned  but  it  was  clear  what 
was  hinted  at.  I  heard  also  that  Government  officials  were 
themselves  taking  part  in  this  whispering  business  and  had 
encouraged  the  writing  of  editorials  in  newspapers  criticising 
me  or  what  I  had  said. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  hardly  continue  as  Prime  Minister  if  this  kind  of 
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thing  was  taking  place.  Hence  the  feeling  I  showed  in  my 
speech  to  the  party. 

I  have  narrated  some  of  these  past  events  just  to  give 
the  background  of  my  own  thought.  We  are  facing  today  a 
crisis  of  the  deepest  magnitude  and  vital  decisions  have  to  be 
taken  from  time  to  time.  Those  decisions  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  they  must  be  clear.  If  there  is  no  clear  objective 
or  approach  guiding  them,  they  will  tend  to  be  confusing  and 
contradictory.  Hence  it  has  become  necessary  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  clear  about  our  official  aims  and  policies.  Natural¬ 
ly,  existing  circumstances  and  the  succession  of  events  force 
our  hands.  But  even  so,  we  cannot  ignore  any  basic  policy 
that  we  may  pursue. 

The  whole  Bengal  problem  and  the  Indo-Pakistan  issue 
have  many  facets—political,  economic,  communal,  national  and 
international.  Of  these,  the  communal  aspect  has  great  import¬ 
ance.  Indeed  the  whole  problem  is  in  the  nature  of  a  communal 
problem.  We  have  long  stood  for  discouraging  and  putting 
an  end  to  communalism.  That  has  been  the  Congress  policy 
and  it  has  been  repeated  and  affirmed  by  Parliament.  We 
talk  of  a  secular  State.  That  of  course  simply  means  any 
normal  State  today,  leaving  out  the  abnormality  of  Pakistan's 
Islamic  State.  W;e  adopted  our  policy  regardless  of  what  Mus¬ 
lim  League  or  Pakistan  might  say  or  do,  because  we  thought 
that  was  the  only  policy,  both  from  the  idealistic  and  the 
practical  and  opportunist  points  of  view.  Any  other  policy 
could  only  lead  to  disruption  and  disaster.  Certain  organisa¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  adopted  an  exactly 
contrary  policy,  that  is  contrary  to  ours,  though  exactly 
similar,  in  reverse,  to  Pakistan's.  I  find  that  progressively  we 
are  being  driven  to  adopt  what  is  essentially  the  Pakistan  or 
the  Hindu  Mahasabha  policy  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  that 
the  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  us.  I  do  not  think  any 
circumstance  can  be  strong  enough  to  upset  a  long-term  policy 
which  we  consider  essential.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  that  old 
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policy  of  ours  was  the  only  right  one  and  is  the  only  right  one 
in  present  circumstances.  That  was  the  Gandhian  approach  to 
the  communal  problem.  It  meant  an  attempt  not  only  to  protect 
the  minorities  but  to  win  them  over  and  thus  demonstrate 
the  rightness  of  our  policy.  If  we  do  not  adhere  to  that  policy, 
then  inevitably  other  consequences  follow.  It  is  no  good  at 
all  for  us  to  follow  two  contradictory  policies  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  That  is  the  worst  way  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  position  today  is  that  while  Pakistan  has  followed 
and  is  following  an  intensely  communal  policy,  we  are  tending 
to  do  the  same  and  thus  completely  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Pakistan.  Hindus  in  Pakistan  are  terrified  and  want  to 
come  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Muslims  in  India  are 
also  full  of  fear.  There  is  hardly  a  Muslim  in  West  Bengal 
or  even  in  Delhi  and  many  other  places  in  India  who  has  a 
sense  of  safety.  Certainly  they  have  no  sense  of  future  wrell- 
being  and  progress.  That  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  our  control.  But  partly  also  it  is  due  to  our 
own  wavering  policy  and  to  the  thought  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  us  that  Muslims  are  aliens  in  India,  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  and  as  tactfully  as  possible. 

In  West  Bengal  conditions  have  become  very  bad.  The 
murder  of  Cameron,  presumably  while  defending  his  Muslim 
chauffeur,  is  of  high  significance,  not  because  he  was  a  pro¬ 
minent  Englishman  but  because  it  shows  up  the  state  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  today.  How  can  we  blame  Pakistan  for  the  misdeeds  of 
any  individuals  or  groups  in  Pakistan  when  we  are  totally 
unable  to  give  security  to  our  own  people?  There  is  little 
doubt  that  our  reputation,  whatever  it  was  is  going  to  pieces 
and  even  our  bona  fides  are  challenged. 

I  think  we  have  taken  up  far  too  lenient  an  attitude  to¬ 
wards  those  in  India  who  encourage  this  communal  feeling 
of  hatred  and  violence.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  talks  about 
Akhand  Bharat,  which  is  a  direct  incentive  to  conflict.  War  is 
openly  talked  about.  As  a  Government  we  seem  to  be  fading  out 
of  the  picture  and  people  publicly  say  that  our  Government 
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has  contradictory  policies  and,  as  a  result,  no  policy  at 
all.  The  belief  that  retaliation  is  a  suitable  method  to  deal 
with  Pakistan,  or  what  happens  in  Pakistan,  is  growing.  That 
is  the  surest  way  to  ruin  for  India  and  Pakistan  and  for  vast 
numbers  of  human  beings  in  these  two  countries.  That  surely 
is  not  a  way  to  protect  minorities. 

Whatever  Pakistan  may  do,  we  have  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Indian  nationals,  whether  they  are  Hindu  or  Muslim. 
We  are  progressively  unable  to  discharge  that  responsibility. 

The  question  of  foreign  policy  also  comes  up  and  has 
to  be  cleared.  So  also  many  other  matters. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  you  and  I  pull  in 
different  directions,  and  in  any  event  the  belief  that  we  do 
so,  is  exceedingly  harmful.  Our  Governmental  machinery  is 
suffering  because  of  this  and  senior  Government  officers  have 
the  temerity  to  criticise  Ministers  of  Government  in  private 
and  even  to  some  extent  in  semi-public.  It  is  clear  that  such 
a  situation  must  be  ended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  matter  is  far  too  important  for  a  decision  by  indivi¬ 
duals.  It  involves  national  policy.  The  party  of  course  must 
have  a  say  in  the  matter.  But  ultimately  it  is  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  Organisation  to  decide,  whether  it  is  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  or  the  AICC.  The  Working  Committee  is  meeting  soon. 
Personally  I  think  the  matter  is  important  enough  for  the 
AICC  to  have  an  emergency  meeting.  I  wish  we  could  have 
a  full  session  of  the  Congress,  but  that  is  not  possible  for 
some  months.  A  clear  line  must  be  laid  down  and  followed 
rigorously  and  loyally. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  the  party  and  Government  officials  what  our  policy  is 
and  how  it  should  be  carried  out.  Any  weakness  in  it  on  the 
part  of  a  Government  official  will  have  to  be  sternly  met 

I  have  referred  to  these  larger  questions  of  policy  which 
can  be  ignored  no  longer.  I  remember  when  the  AICC  met 
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soon  after  the  Punjab  disturbances  and  Gandhiji  was  present 
and  guided  our  deliberations.  Personally  I  feel  that  that  line 
was  correct  then  and  is  basically  correct  now. 

The  personal  equation,  as  between  you  and  me,  has  of 
course  importance  for  both  of  us  and  for  the  country.  But  I 
think  we  should  consider  this  matter  primarily,  apart  from  the 
personal  equation.  After  that  decision  on  principle  is  taken, 
other  questions  can  be  decided  with  greater  ease.  In  any  event, 
the  present  disorderly  state  of  our  minds  and  work  should  be 
ended  as  soon  as  possible. 


25.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  28  MARCH  1950 

Your  letter  of  26  March  1950  has  surprised  and  distres¬ 
sed  me  greatly.  From  your  letter  it  appears  you  have  carried 
a  weight  of  mental  anguish  and  a  burden  and  mental  worry 
which,  having  regard  to  the  relations  which  have  existed  bet¬ 
ween  us,  I  would  have  expected  you  to  unburden  on  me  not 
only  during  the  several  meetings  we  have  had  but  also,  if 
necessary,  at  any  special  meeting  which  I  would  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  have  had.  In  fact  I  feel  personally  pained 
and  hurt  that  you  should  not  have  thought  me  to  be  deser¬ 
ving  of  such  confidence  and  should  have  permitted  yourself 
to  be  upset  by  what  obviously  interested  and  malevolently 
disposed  persons  have  been  telling  you  or  others  and  propaga¬ 
ting  with  obviously  a  mischievous  design. 

What  you  write  about  the  unfortunate  developments 
which  preceded  Bapu’s  death  brings  vividly  to  my  mind  the 
whole  picture.  But  one  thing  in  that  stands  out  most  promi¬ 
nently  and  it  is  the  last  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
and  in  which  he  expressed  his  considered  opinion  that  both 
you  and  I  should  continue  to  collaborate  in  the  service  of  the 
country  since  the  consequences  of  any  separation  would  be 
disastrous  to  its  interests.  I  have  striven  to  my  utmost  to 
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execute  these  last  words  of  Bapu.  I  have  according  ,to  my 
lights  striven  to  strengthen  your  hands  as  much  as  I  could, 
while  giving  expression  to  my  views  frankly  and  sincerely,  I 
have  given  you  my  loyal  support,  often  at  times  subjecting 
myself  to  considerable  self-restraint.  I  cannot  recall  any  time 
during  the  last  two  years  when  I  have  asserted  myself  against 
any  determined  course  of  policy  which  you  have  adumbrated. 
We  have  differed  on  some  matters  but  have  recognised  that 
such  differences  were  natural  and  have  adjusted  ourselves  in 
order  to  evolve  an  agreed  policy.  It  has,  therefore,  grieved  me 
greatly  to  feel  that  I  have  been  found  by  you  wanting  in  the 
execution  of  Bapu’s  last  message. 

This  also  brings  me  to  the  tragic  developments  which 
preceded  Bapu’s  death.  I  warned  him  and  you  then  of  the 
terrible  consequences  that  I  apprehended  of  the  developing 
serious  situation.  Unfortunately  the  tragedy  could  not  be 
averted  and  (it)  engulfed  us.  Certain  persons  even  then  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  creating  an  estrangement  between  both  of 
us.  They  tried  to  poison  your  ears  as  well  as  Bapu’s  against 
me.  After  Bapu’s  death  you  wrote  to  me  an  affectionate  and 

touching  letter  which  1  have  prized  all  along  and  we  resolved 

*  *  * 

to  devote  ourselves  jointly  to  the  cause  of  our  country.  It 
appears  that  some  persons  have  again  found  in  the  present 
troubled  atmosphere  and  your  own  troubled  state  of  mind  an 
easy  opportunity  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  doubts,  mis¬ 
givings  and  conflict.  I  am  really  sorry  and  distressed  that  you 
should  have  listened  to  their  accounts  and  given  credence  to 
them  without  asking  me  even  once  for  the  authentic  version. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  aspect  which  bothers  me  so  much  as 
the  parallel  with  the  tragic  situation  which  preceded  Bapu’s 
martyrdom.  My  mind  is  full  of  apprehensions  about  the  end 
and  consequence  of  it  all,  considering  the  highly  emotional 
and  explosive  temperament  of  the  Bengalees  and  the  surcharged 
atmosphere  all  over  the  country,  affecting  not  only  the  towns 
but  the  villages  which  fortunately  had  been  immune  from  the 
pernicious  malady.  I  sometimes  have  the  feeling  that  we  are 
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on  the  verge  of  a  tragedy  which  might  still  be  averted  if  we 
could  act  in  time. 

Now  I  shall  come  to  the  meeting  of  50  or  60  persons  at 
my  house  to  which  you  refer.  I  had  been  approached  by 
(Mahavir)  Tyagi  to  meet  some  members  who  had  some  doubts 
and  difficulties  about  my  attitude  over  various  matters  and 
wanted  virtually  to  put  me  on  the  defensive.  I  put  him  off 
as  [  knew  that  this  was  likely  to  be  misused.  Then  came  the 
Home  and  States  Ministries  demand  on  which  there  were  75 
to  100  cut  motions.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  arrangements, 
a  meeting  of  these  members  was  convened  in  the  Council  of 
States  room  to  discuss  the  cut  motions.  Subsequently,  I  was 
told  that  members  wanted  to  meet  me  at  the  house.  Having 
regard  to  the  view  I  held  of  the  earlier  attempt  of  Tyagi  to 
have  a  meeting  at  my  house,  1  told  Satyanarayan  (Sinha)  Babu 
of  the  unwisdom  of  this  step.  Then  Balkrishna  Sharma  sent 
a  note  to  Satyanarayan  Babu  giving  a  notice  of  a  cut  motion 
of  Rs.  100  “to  enable  Shri  Balkrishna  Sharma  to  have  tea  at 
the  Home  Minister’s  house”.  This  was  obviously  done  in  good 
humour  and  I  was  told  that  the  demand  was  backed  by  a 
large  number  of  members.  Even  then  I  told  Satyanarayan  Babu 
of  the  danger  in  having  such  a  meeting  and  particularly  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  a  set  of  people  might  try  to  make  capital  out  of 
it  in  their  propensity  for  mischief  and  might  “carry  tales”. 
However,  in  view  of  the  pressure  1  had  to  yield  but  it  was 
quite  clear  even  then  that  the  meeting  would  be  devoted  to 
discussing  the  cut  motions  and  the  invitation  was  restricted  to 
those  who  had  sponsored  cut  motions. 

The  tea  was  accordingly  arranged  and  we  all  discussed 
one  or  two  matters  arising  out  of  the  cut  motions  in  a  good- 
humoured  way.  It  was  then  that  all  of  them  said  that  they 
wanted  to  hear  my  views  about  East  Bengal.  The  request  was 
insistent  and  I  had  to  say  something.  Even  then  the  line  I 
took  was  to  explain  why  we  could  not  take  any  precipitate 
action;  I  told  them  that  you  were  very  unhappy  about  the 
sufferings  which  our  people  were  undergoing,  that  it  worried 
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you  day  and  night  and  that  they  should  not  do  anything 
which  would  irritate  you  or  make  you  more  unhappy.  I  was 
then  asked  about  war.  I  told  them  that  we  had  to  be  prepared 
for  all  eventualities  and  were  preparing  ourselves  accordingly 
but  that  no  action  such  as  war  could  be  taken  unless  people 
could  speak  with  one  voice.  I  told  them  that  in  Hyderabad 
also  we  had  long  arguments  over  the  pros  and  cons  and  a 
lot  of  time  elapsed.  It  was  only  when  we  all  became  of  one 
mind  that  we  could  take  action.  Bengal  was  different.  It  meant 
an  all-out  war  between  two  independent  countries  and  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  have  complete  unity 
amongst  ourselves.  I  was  then  asked  that  opportunity  should 
be  provided  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject  to  you.  I  told  them  the  time  was  not 
appropriate  for  such  a  meeting  and  in  the  fluid  circumstances 
words  might  be  used  which  would  cause  you  irritation  and 
unhappiness  and  therefore  I  advised  (them)  against  such  a 
move.  I  also  told  them  that  even  if  there  was  a  difference 
between  what  they  thought  the  best  course  was  to  wait  for 
time  to  resolve  the  differences  and  not  create  bitterness.  They 
all  seemed  to  appreciate  the  position  and  I  was,  therefore, 
surprised  when  a  party  meeting  was  called. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  some  persons  mentioned  our 
external  publicity  and  its  failure  to  make  any  impression  in 
foreign  countries  and  among  foreign  correspondence.  I  then 
told  them  the  limitations  within  which  our  external  publicity 
was  functioning  and  explained  that  while  it  had  its  faults 
similar  to  our  internal  publicity,  they  had  to  realise  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  explaining  to  an  opportunistic  world  the  moral  stand¬ 
point  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  also  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  must  understand  the  power  and  bloc  politics  of  the  world 
and  assess  the  reactions  which  our  moral  standpoint  must 
produce  on  a  world  used  to  expediency  as  against  our  princi¬ 
ples,  to  intense  nationalism  as  against  our  internationalism, 
and  to  “group’'  mentality  as  agamst  our  avoidance  of  any 
entanglements.  I  added  that  in  the  process  of  making  our 
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moral  standpoint  known  better  and  of  following  our  policy  we 
were  bound  to  tread  on  many  corns  and  make  enemies  or 
lose  friends.  In  illustration  I  cited  how  having  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  recognition  of  China  we  had  to  alienate  the  so- 
called  nationalist  China,  whose  leader  had  undoubtedly  tried 
to  help  us  in  his  own  way  during  our  struggle  for  freedom; 
similarly  our  antipathy  to  the  recognition  of  Bao  Dai  was 
bound  to  be  misunderstood  by  France,  the  U.  K.,  and  the 
USA  and  the  delay  in  the  recognition  of  Israel  because  of  the 
feelings  of  our  Muslim  citizens  on  this  question  would  proba¬ 
bly  cost  us  some  of  the  goodwill  of  Israel  and  countries 
interested  in  it.  I  also  pointed  out  that  even  some  of  the 
Muslim  countries  had  recognised  Israel  but  we  had  not  out 
of  deference  for  the  views  of  our  Muslim  brethren.  I  then  referred 
to  the  advantage  which  Pakistan  enjoyed  over  us.  In  the  first 
place  it  seemed  to  arouse  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  the 
Europeans.  Secondly,  it  went  the  whole  hog  to  align  itself  with 
the  British  and  Americans  and  was  in  the  Commonwealth  by 
virtue  of  common  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  while  we 
were  a  republic.  There  were  also  British  officers  in  much 
greater  proportion  in  its  (armed)  and  civil  services.  All  the 
retired  British  Civil  servants  were  pro-Pakistanis  and  the 
whole  of  the  British  Press  was  practically  guided  and  ruled  by 
them  on  Indian  affairs.  I  told  them  that  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  our  external  publicity  would  not  achieve  everything  that 
they  expected  it  to.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  it  was  in  a 
different  connection  that  the  question  of  our  foreign  policy 
came  up  and  there  was  no  criticism  of  it  on  my  part  and 
certainly  no  disclaimer  of  my  responsibility  for  it. 

It  was  then  that  the  question  was  raised  about  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  RSS  on  this  issue.  I  told  the  meeting  that  I 
myself  have  had  some  general  talks  with  the  RSS  leader  and 
have  found  him  generally  conforming  to  my  advice  of  restric¬ 
ting  himself  to  cultural  or  social  matters  and  advising  his 
followers  to  support  Government.  I  also  toid  them  that  my 
original  belief  that  Bapu’s  murder  was  not  the  result  of  an 
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RSS  conspiracy  but  that  of  a  section  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
had  been  confirmed  and  that  I  personally  regarded  the  Maha¬ 
sabha  as  a  greater  danger  than  the  RSS.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  Balkrishna  Sharma  said  that  he  had  all  along  felt  that 
the  Working  Committee’s  explanation  of  its  earlier  decision 
about  the  RSS  and  the  Congress  was  wrong.  I  replied  that  I 
myself  felt  like  that  but  then  the  point  had  been  now  settled. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  matters  also  mentioned  namely, 
Pakistan  espionage  activities,  (Mir)  Laik  Ali’s  escape  and  its 
consequences,  but  these  are  not  relevant  to  your  letter  and 
therefore  I  omit  them. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  At  the  end,  however,  I 
warned  Satyanarayan  Sinha  that  interested  persons  might 
misrepresent  matters  and  warned  him  against  their  activities. 
He  accordingly  went  to  you  and  gave  you  an  account  of  what 
transpired.  I  have  now  given  you  a  fairly  detailed  account  of 
the  genesis  of  the  meeting  and  what  transpired.  I  can  tell  you 
quite  frankly  that  even  at  this  stage  I  do  not  see  that  I  have 
said  anything  at  the  meeting  which  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  repeat  in  your  presence  in  the  same  gathering  even  now 
and  that  l  do  not  see  how  anything  that  I  said  can  be  cons¬ 
trued  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  apparently  represented  to 
you  and  which  upset  you  so  much.  In  fact  I  was  certain 
about  it  that  even  when  I  was  told  after  the  party  meeting 
which  you  convened  and  at  which  you  spoke  so  vehemently 
that  all  that  you  said  was  directed  at  me  I  discounted  the  idea 
and  said  that  I  could  not  believe  it. 

You  have  also  referred  to  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which  I 
made  remarks  which  hurt  you.  I  do  not  know  which  Cabinet 
meeting  you  refer  to  but  if  you  are  referring  to  the  one  which 
you  held  the  day  before  you  made  your  statement  to  the 
Assembly  on  your  return  from  Calcutta,  I  might  say  that  I 
still  have  the  impression  shared  by  many  others  that  we  had 
decided  to  discuss  the  matter  again  after  your  return  from 
Calcutta  and  I,  therefore,  genuinely  felt  that  a  statement  should 
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have  been  made  only  after  such  discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  I 
am  sorry  if  all  this  hurt  you  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
from  the  reactions  which  your  statement  produced  all  over 
India  and  more  especially  in  Bengal  that  what  I  felt  was  not 
without  substance.  As  regards  Pakistan  in  general  and  East 
Bengal  in  particular,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  our 
approach  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  at  any  time  allowed  that 
difference  to  oppose  you  in  regard  to  any  action  which  you 
deemed  right.  While  expressing  my  views  in  favour  of  a  firm 
policy  and  more  determined  stand,  I  have  submitted  to  any 
action  that  you  eventually  decided.  As  regards  the  differences 
of  our  approach,  as  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  none  as 
regard  the  secular  ideals  to  which  we  all  subscribe  and  for 
which  we  all  stand;  in  fact  I  have  throughout  emphasised  the 
need  for  full  protection  of  minorities  in  India  and  condemned 
violence.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  ignored  the  basic  cause 
of  such  violence,  namely,  what  is  happening  in  Pakistan  and 

the  bitterness  which  it  engenders  in  the  country.  When  we 
consider  stern  action  to  deal  with  trouble  on  our  side  we  have 
to  take  into  account  this  fact,  for  to  ignore  it  would  mean  our 
depending  on  coercion  and  suppression  to  deal  with  the 
psychology  of  deep-seated  grievances  and  prejudices  as  regards 
our  neighbours  which  unfortunately  has  repercussion  on  the 
followers  of  Islam  in  this  country.  You  yourself  have  recog¬ 
nised  this  in  your  correspondence  with  the  Pakistan  Prime 
Minister.  I  have  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  our  secular 
ideals  impose  a  responsibility  on  our  Muslim  citizens  in  India 
—a  responsibility  to  remove  the  doubts  and  misgivings 
entertained  by  a  large  section  of  the  people  about  their  loyalty 
founded  largely  on  their  past  association  with  the  demand  for 
Pakistan  and  the  unfortunate  activities  of  some  of  them.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  to  my  mind  some  tangible  steps  to  deal  with 
the  present  situation  become  urgent  and  that  is  why  I  have 
been  insisting  on  a  well-considered,  firm  and  determined  line 
of  approach.  I  do  not  think  that  any  discussion  in  the  Working 
Committee  or  the  AICC  would  be  of  any  help.  In  fact,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  less  we  discuss  these  matters  in  public  or 
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semi-public  and  the  more  we  concentrate  on  setting  a  firm 
line  of  policy  the  better;  it  will  avoid  public  bitterness  and 
exhibition  of  tempers  such  as  we  are  witnessing  in  Bengal  and 
elsewhere  today;  it  will  also  convince  the  people  that  we  have 
a  plan  to  deal  with  the  problems  and  that  we  mean  business. 
This  would  have  a  much  more  settling  and  steadying  effect 
than  a  public  discussion  of  the  different  lines  of  approach 
which  are  holding  the  field  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  to  rally  the  country  round  a  settled 
programme — settled  not  in  the  dust,  turmoil  and  passion  of 
public  controversy  but  quietly  in  the  meetings  of  a  small 
business-like  body  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Punjab  distur¬ 
bances  or  Hyderabad.  I  am  sure  the  country  will  follow  us  in 
a  disciplined  way  once  we  have  come  to  a  decision  in  a  clear- 
cut  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  things  are  going  out  of  control 
in  Bengal  and  may  be  more  so  there  and  elsewhere  in  India 
because  of  a  feeling  of  frustration  and  the  general  belief  that 
the  Government  has  no  fixed  or  final  policy  to  deal  with  this 
grave  situation. 

You  have  also  referred  to  the  attitude  which  we  have 
taken  on  communal  hatred  and  violence.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  correct  to  call  it  lenient.  I  think  figures  will  bear 
out  that  we  have  controlled  the  communal  Press  far  more 
drastically  than  the  Communist  and  our  action  has  been  cir¬ 
cumscribed  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  interpreted 
by  our  legal  advisers  and  the  High  Courts.  We  put  thousands 
in  jail  and  adopted  a  policy  of  release  only  after  we  were  con¬ 
tinuously  attacked  on  the  score  of  maintaining  civil  liberties. 
You  will  yourself  recall  the  many  letters  you  wrote  to  me  on 
this  subject  last  year.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  Constitution 
which  guarantees  fundamental  rights — right  of  association, 
right  of  free  movement,  free  expression  and  personal  liberty — 
which  further  circumscribe  the  action  that  we  can  take.  That 
means  that  for  every  executive  action  there  must  be  legal 
sanction  and  judicial  justification.  If  within  these  limits  you 
feel  that  our  policy  towards  communal  organisations  has  been 
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lenient,  steps  can  certainly  be  taken  in  the  manner  you  may 
suggest. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  policy,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
at  any  time  expressed  any  difference  of  approach  except  in  the 
Cabinet  whenever  any  pariculax  subject  has  come  up  before 
the  Cabinet.  I  have  already  expressed  to  you  what  I  said  at 
the  meeting  and  the  context  in  which  it  was  said.  I  do  not 
think  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  affairs  you  have  met  any  obst¬ 
ruction  or  opposition  from  me  or  any  of  your  Cabinet  colle¬ 
agues.  In  private  some  of  us  may  have  expressed  our  disagree¬ 
ment  with  a  particular  item  of  that  policy  but  Ido  not  think 
it  can  be  your  intention  that  we  should  not  express  ourselves 
even  in  private. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  you  that  Government  officials, 
high  or  low,  should  live  themselves  up  with  such  policy  as 
we  decide  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  regiment  their  private 
views  or  muzzle  them  to  that  extent.  We  can  only  insist  that 
in  public  as  well  as  in  official  matters  they  implicitly  execute 
settled  policy.  V/e  should  also  not  too  readily  believe  any 
whispers  started  about  their  attitude  or  activities  which  inter¬ 
ested  parties  such  as  those  which  try  to  create  a  rift  between 
you  and  me  might  launch  against  them.  I  myself  feel  that 
allowing  for  our  gossip-mongering  which  seems  to  have  become 
our  natural  vice,  they  have  loyally  executed  our  policies.  I 
agree  with  you  that  where  we  find  any  lapses  in  this  respect 
we  must  deal  with  them  strictly  and  adequately, 

I  think  I  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  matters  which  trou¬ 
bled  you  and  which  found  an  expression  in  your  letter.  Your 
letter  has  afforded  me  most  painful  reading.  Both  age  and 
health  have  conspired  to  cheat  me  of  the  full  enjoyment  and 
pleasure  of  carrying  the  heavy  burden  I  have  been  undertak¬ 
ing  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  If  I  have  persisted,  it  has 
been  only  with  a  desire  to  strengthen  your  hands,  share  your 
burden,  and  continue  to  serve  the  country  in  the  evening  of 
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my  life.  I  have  also  held  to  the  position  because  I  have  felt 
that  our  joint  efforts  are  essential  to  pull  the  country  through 
one  crisis  after  another  which  have  unfortunately  affected  the 
course  of  its  history  after  partition.  In  fact  I  even  now  feel 
that  what  Bapu  said  in  January  1948  still  holds  good  and  it 
was  in  this  spirit  and  out  of  this  realisation  that  I  appealed 
to  you  in  our  earlier  correspondence  not  to  take  the  step  you 
contemplated  of  going  out  of  office.  I  hold  that  any  parting  of  the 
ways  would  spell  disaster  to  the  country.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  sustained  in  my  heavy  burden  by  the  thought  that  I  had 
your  trust  and  confidence  but  I  am  shaken  in  the  belief 
by  the  manner  in  which  you  accepted  statements  made  by 
those  interested  persons  without  even  verifying  from  me  as  to 
what  I  had  stated  and  in  what  context  and  manner.  I  have 
no  desire  to  continue  if  I  cannot  fulfil  the  mission  entrusted 
to  me  by  Bapu  in  his  last  moments  and  strengthen  your  hands 
or  if  you  entertain  any  suspicion  about  my  loyalty  to  you;  or  if 
you  think  I  am  an  obstacle  in  the  implementation  of  your 
policies.  Indeed,  but  for  the  series  of  crises  which  have  thre¬ 
atened  the  country,  I  would  have  preferred  to  spend  the  time 
that  is  left  by  Providence  in  constructive  work.  After  all  even 
from  outside  I  could  try  to  strengthen  your  hands,  having 
failed  to  do  so  to  your  satisfaction  from  inside.  I  would  not 
like  that  on  my  account  we  should  in  any  way  convert  the 
organisation  or  the  country  into  an  arena  of  controversy 
particularly  at  a  time  when  what  the  nation  needs  is  a  united 
voice  and  a  strength  which  comes  only  from  unity. 

I  have  expressed  myself  fully  and  frankly.  I  first  thought 
of  coming  over  to  you  for  a  discussion  rather  than  write  at 
such  length  but  then  I  thought  that  after  I  had  explained 
myself  on  the  points  you  have  mentioned,  it  would  be  easier 
for  us  to  discuss.  I  should  not  like  to  prolong  your  agony  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  personal  discussion  may  help  to  assuage 
each  other’s  feelings  if  written  or  spoken  words  have  proved 
inadequate.  I  am  at  your  disposal  whenever  you  want  me  to 
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Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  28  March.  I  am  writing 
to  you  briefly  as  1  hope  to  have  a  talk  with  you  soon,  perhaps 
more  than  one  talk.  Indeed  it  was  my  intention  all  along  to 
have  this  talk.  But  I  wanted  some  leisure  moment  and 
neither  you  nor  I  could  easily  find  it.  I  wrote  to  you  rather 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  one  night  because  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  put  before  you  some  thoughts  in  my  mind.  That 
would  perhaps  help  in  a  future  discussion. 

You  have  written  to  me  at  length  and  have  taken  a  lot 
of  trouble  over  it.  It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  explain 
petty  incidents,  nor  is  it  my  habit  to  listen  to  gossip  or  stories. 
I  mentioned  the  report  of  the  meeting  you  had  at  your  house 
because  it  became  common  talk  among  members  of  Parliament 
and  was  actually  referred  to  indirectly  but  nevertheless  poin¬ 
tedly  at  the  jparty  meeting.  There  was  nothing  that  you  were 
reported  to  have  said,  even  if  that  had  been  correct,  that  had 
great  importance.  I  know  that  things  are  torn  out  of  their 
context.  I  was  quite  sure  then,  as  I  am  now,  that  you  would 
not  say  anything  deliberately  to  others  that  you  would  not 
say  to  me.  I  know  very  well  how  much  pains  you  have  taken 
in  the  past  to  accommodate  me  and  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  it. 

What  has  been  troubling  me  is  something  more  basic 
and  fundamental.  It  has  two  aspects.  One  is  rather  personal 
and  the  other  completely  impersonal.  The  personal  aspect  is 
that  in  spite  of  our  affection  and  respect  for  each  other,  we 
do  things  differently  and  therefore  tend  to  pull  differently  in 
regard  to  many  matters.  That  is  bad,  for  it  affects  not  only 
policies  but  the  administration.  You  and  I  get  on  much  better 
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together  than  most  people  imagine  and  anyway  we  understand 
each  other.  Nevertheless  that  pull  in  different  directions  is 
not  good  and  produces  confusion. 

The  second  impersonal  aspect  is  the  drift  in  the  country, 
whether  it  is  governmental,  Congress  or  other.  As  I  said  in 
Cabinet  one  day,  I  see  every  ideal  that  I  held  fading  away 
and  conditions  emerging  in  India  which  not  only  distress  me 
but  indicate  to  me  that  my  life’s  work  has  been  a  failure. 
I  am  not  a  person,  I  hope,  who  runs  away  from  a  difficulty. 
But  the  problem  before  me  is  how  best  I  can  fight  for  the 
ideals  I  hold  dear  and  which  I  consider,  from  the  strictly 
practical  point  of  view,  important  and  essential  for  India.  I 
believe  firmly  that  if  we  move  away  from  those  basic  ideals 
for  which  the  Congress  stood  and  for  which  Gandhiji  stood 
(I  am  not  referring  to  minor  details),  then  India  goes  rapidly 
to  disaster  and  ruin.  Ultimately,  real  disaster  only  comes  from 
within  and  not  from  outside.  It  is  this  inner  rot  that  is  the 
most  distressing  symptom  of  today. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  chance  of  having  full  and  frank 
talks  soon. 

27.  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL 

TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS 

V.  V.  GIRI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  15  DECEMBER  1946 

(EXTRACT) 

. . .  Shri  Khandubhai  Desai  met  me  after  his  talks  with 
you  on  the  matter  of  our  trade  unions  joining  the  All  India 
Trade  Union  Congress.  I  am  feeling  convinced  day  after  day 
that  it  may  not  serve  much  useful  purpose  in  joining  unions 
whose  deliberate  purpose  is  to  vilify  Congress  as  a  national 
movement  and  who  incessantly  seek  inspiration  and  direction 
from  another  country.  If  you  consider  that  the  starting  of  a 
rival  all  India  organisation  of  our  unions  will  serve  the 
industrial  workers,  on  our  line  of  thinking,  an  effort  can  be 
made  in  that  direction. 
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I  am  going  via  Bombay  today  and  have  sent  word  to 
Gulzarilal  Nanda  to  meet  me  at  Ahmedabad  to  discuss  this 
matter  further.  I  am  likely  to  be  here  on  or  about  5  January 
when  I  can  seek  an  interview  with  you  to  talk  over  these 
matters  if  you  find  it  convenient. . . . 


28.  SARDAR  TO  V.  V.  GIRI,  DATED  17  DECEMBER  1946 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant. 

Being  in  charge  of  Government  in  eight  or  nine  provinces 
and  also  having  power  in  the  Central  Government,  it  would 
be  folly  to  allow  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  unions  to  be 
exploited  by  the  Communists  or  other  groups  which  are 
hostile  to  the  Congress.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  is  thus 
allowed  to  be  represented  as  the  official  organisation  of  labour 
in  India  outside  the  country.  They  get  official  recognition  all 
over  the  world,  and  their  position  in  this  capacity  is  naturally 
being  abused. 

If  we  cannot  capture  the  Trade  Union  Congress  by  peace¬ 
ful  and  decent  means,  it  would  be  better  to  start  with  a 
rival  Trade  Union  Congress  organisation  which  would  straight¬ 
away  be  recognised  by  the  Government  and  ,  all  pretensions 
of  the  representative  character  of  the  rival  organisation  would 
be  destroyed.  You  must,  therefore,  think  of  either  joining  the 
existing  organisation  and  capturing  the  Centre  or  start  a  rival 
organisation  at  once.  This  is  a  question  which  should  be 
considered  immediately. 


29.  SARDAR  TO  GULZARILAL  NANDA, 

DATED  27  FEBRUARY  1947 

I  was  hoping  all  along  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  a  full  attendance  of  the  representatives  of  the 
labour  organisations  under  the  Hindustan  Mazdoor  Sevak 
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Sangh  and  other  allied  unions  at  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  Khandubhai  (Desai)  had 
spoken  to  me  some  time  ago  that  “we  have  decided  to 
attend  in  full  strength  and  to  stage  a  walk-out  from  the 
conference”  and  start  a  parallel  organisation  as  rival  Trade 
Union  Congress  with  some  appropriate  name.  I  now  find  that 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  session  is  over  and  none  of  our 
people  attended  the  Congress. 

The  Labour  Member  of  the  Central  Government  was 
complaining  to  me  that  the  existence  of  the  recognised  Trade 
Union  Congress,  which  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Party,  leaves  him  no  option  but  to  select  men 
of  their  choice  as  official  representatives  in  international  con¬ 
ferences,  which  gives  them  a  status  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
Besides,  such  exclusive  selection  gives  them  a  status  and  strength 
that  is  being  utilised  for  creating  trouble  all  over  India.  The 
Government  of  India  is  being  embarrassed  owing  to  this  status 
in  the  event  of  their  taking  legitimate  action  against  them  for 
their  violent  and  terrorist  activities. 

We  have  missed  the  opportunity  this  time,  but  we  can¬ 
not  wait  till  the  next  annual  session,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  should  mobilise  our  forces  and  start  a  parallel 
organisation  which  may  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be  re¬ 
cognised  as  a  genuine  Trade  Union  Congress.  You  may 
consult  the  Bombay  friends  and  also  Khandubhai  about  this 
matter  and  suggest  your  reactions  without  belay. 


30.  SARDAR  TO  GIJLZARILAL  NANDA, 

DATED  8  MAY  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

...We  must  not  lose  any  time  in  organising  and  mob¬ 
ilising  our  forces  so  as  to  make  the  new  organisation  strong 
and  effective.  If  we  neglect  or  slacken  our  efforts  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  the  organisation  will  not  be  taken  seriously.  Arrangements 
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should  be  made  to  start  propaganda  and  publicity  on  an 
organised  scale,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet  with  the 
criticism  that  is  being  organised  against  us.  Some  reports 
should  appear  daily  of  our  activities  and  of  our  growing 
strength.  The  office  should  be  opened  immediatey  in  Bombay 
and  some  full-time  men  should  be  employed  in  the  office. 
You  must  spare  some  time  to  devote  to  this  work  in  the 
office  and  the  publicity  department.  You  must  also  write  to 
all  organisations  that  are  likely  to  join  the  new  organisation, 
and  set  up  machinery  for  the  election  that  is  to  take  place 
before  the  end  of  three  months.  If  any  action  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  Central  Government  in  this  connection,  or  in  conne¬ 
ction  with  the  checking  up  or  the  scrutiny  of  the  registers 
of  other  organisations,  you  must  write  to  Jagjivan  Ram  about 
it.  A  general  appeal  for  funds  should  also  be  drafted  and 
efforts  should  be  made  to  give  publicity  to  it,  and  somebody 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  collection. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  from  time  to  time. 


31.  R.  S.  RUIKAR  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  6  OCTOBER  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

*  *  * 

4.  What  matters  most  now  is  the  future  of  the  working 
class  movement  in  India.  You  possibly  know  that  I  have 
never  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  Communist  Party  of  India, 
not  only  that  but  I  have  been  a  very  strong  and  an  open 
critic  of  the  Communist  Party  of  India.  Recently  we  had  an 
occasion  to  meet  at  Bombay  in  the  All-India  Trade  Union 
Congress  and  many  of  us  who  are  working  in  the  All-India 
Trade  Union  Congress  do  feel  that  we  have  to  throw  over 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  All-India 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  to  try  to  organise  the  central 
organisation  of  the  working  class  on  a  proper  basis.  With 
this  object  we  have  formed  the  Workers’  United  Front. 
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5.  So  far  as  this  province  is  concerned,  we  in  the  Congress 
dominate  the  entire  working  class  movement.  The  Communists 
here  are  practically  a  drop  in  the  ocean  and  the  same  posi° 
tion  can  be  created  on  an  All-India  basis  provided  that  all 
of  us  who  are  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  those  of 
us  in  the  National  Trade  Union  Congress,  put  their  heads 
together  to  chalk  out  a  programme  of  work  and  action 
which  will  give  a  correct  lead  to  the  working  class.. .. 


32.  SARDAR  TO  R.  S.  RU1KAR, 

DATED  13  OCTOBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  6  October  1947.  1  have 
already  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Nandaji. 

2.  l  am  definitely  of  the  view  that  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  lies  in  their  problems  being  approached  from  a  non- 
political  angle,  namely,  the  interests  of  the  w'orking  classes 
themselves.  The  Communists  have  a  different  philosophy.  Some 
others  have  sympathies  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  the  labour  problem  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the 
working  classes. 

3.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  come  to  realise  the  need 
for  a  concerted  action  to  win  the  working  classes  away  from 
the  present  communistic  influences.  I  would  welcome  such 
formal  consultation  as  you  have  suggested,  but  would  ask 
you  to  write  direct  to  Nandaji  (to)  whom  1  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter. 


Differences  in  the  Cabinet 

33.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  27  APRIL  1948 


I  returned  from  Bombay  this  afternoon  after  spending 
four  very  strenuous  days  there.  I  feel  tired  and  worn  out.  But 
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immediately  on  arrival  here  I  have  to  face  a  host  of  difficult 
problems. 

2.  Among  them  there  is  something  new — Ambedkar’s  recent 
speech  in  Lucknow,  You  must  have  seen  this  in  the  newspapers. 
There  is  a  somewhat  fuller  report  of  it  in  the  National  Herald 
of  26  April.  I  just  do  not  see  how  Ambedkar  can  continue  as 
a  Minister  in  our  Cabinet  after  this  speech.  I  am  writing  a 
letter  to  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  (Serial  No.  34). 

3.  There  is  so  much  that  seems  to  me  wrong  that  I  do  not 
know  how  and  where  to  begin.  On  top  of  all  this  most  people’s 
nerves  are  in  a  bad  way  due  to  over-work  and  perhaps 
heat.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  (K.C.)  Neogy  which 
is  needlessly  aggressive  simply  because  of  some  minor  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  Rehabilitation  Board.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Cabinet  did  not  come  to  any  decision  at  all, 
but  elucidated  a  previous  decision  about  the  autonomy  of 
the  Board,  and  postponed  further  consideration  to  the  next 
meeting  when  Neogy  was  likely  to  be  present. 

4.  Dr.  Bidhan  Roy  is  here.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about 
Bengal  and  have  requested  Rajendra  Babu  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  we  cannot  impose  a 
decision  on  West  Bengal  and  the  party  there  will  have  to 
decide.  But  in  any  event,  as  in  the  Punjab,  it  is  almost  a  50: 
50  affair  and  whatever  the  decision,  an  unstable  ministry  results. 
In  West  Bengal,  as  in  East  Punjab,  Ministers  have  joined  in 
the  requisition  for  a  change  of  Ministry.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
proper  practice.  If  a  Minister  feels  that  way  he  must  resign  first. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  worth-while  for  you  to  give  Rs.  10,000 
to  Bidhan  Roy  for  helping  workers  in  East  Bengal.  If  Bidhan 
ceases  to  be  premier,  the  money  can  be  given  to  his  successor. 

6.  One  odd  factor  in  the  situation  in  West  Bengal  is  that 
some  of  the  prominent  persons  concerned  are  from  East  Bengal, 
such  as  Surendra  Mohan  Ghosh,  not  to  mention  Kiran  Shankar 
Roy.  I  had  a  brief  talk  with  Prafulla  Babu  in  Bombay,  and  he 
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seemed  to  think  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
to  have  a  new  Ministry,  jointly  formed  by  him  and  Surendra 
Mohan  Ghosh,  one  of  the  two  being  premier.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  done.  But  even  that  Ministry  is  not  likely  to  have 
too  long  a  life.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  rather  doubtful 
which  way  a  majority  lies. 

7.  I  feel  your  absence  greatly.  There  are  so  many  serious 
problems  cropping  up  continually  about  which  I  would  like  to 
consult  you.  Apart  from  this  there  is  the  question  of  minisitries 
specifically  under  your  charge.  You  will  be  issuing  directions  to 
them  no  doubt  from  day  to  day  on  important  matters.  Never¬ 
theless,  your  absence  will  make  them  rather  loose.  In  the  States 
Ministry,  V.  P.  Menon  is  frequently  touring.  In  the  Home 
Ministry  Banerjee  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Information  and 
Broadcasting  Bhaija  has  apparently  just  taken  charge.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  can  suggest  some  procedure  for  these  Ministries 
so  that  while  important  references  should  be  made  to  you, 
some  minister  here  can  be  kept  in  more  intimate  touch  with 
them.  Gopalaswami  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two. 

8.  I  received  a  number  of  letters  from  you  today.  One  of 
them  dealt  with  the  possibility  of  our  inviting  journalists  from 
the  Middle  East  to  India.  I  shall  investigate  that. 

9.  After  Gopalaswami’s  return  we  shall  have  to  send  some 
formal  reply  to  the  Security  Council  about  Kashmir.  Also  to  send 
more  definite  instructions  about  Junagadh. 

10.  As  for  appointing  a  Joint  High  Commissioner  at  Dacca, 
Prafulla  Babu  might  agree.  But  now  owing  to  the  possible 
change  in  the  Ministry  in  West  Bengal,  everything  is  in  a 
melting  pot. 


34.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  B.  R.  AMBEDKAR, 

DATED  27  APRIL  1948 

On  my  return  to  Delhi  this  afternoon  I  read  a  report  of 
your  speech  recently  delivered  in  Lucknow  before  the  UP 
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Scheduled  Castes  Conference.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  distressed  to  read  this  speech.  It  raises  certain 
rather  fundamental  matters  about  the  functioning  of  the 
Cabinet  and  its  members.  There  is  an  attack  in  it  on  individuals 
as  well  as  on  the  Congress  as  such,  and  an  appeal  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  divisions  in  the  Congress  ranks.  There  is  a  further 
appeal  for  the  functioning  of  a  purely  communal  political 
organisation  which,  I  should  have  thought,  is  opposed  to  the 
recent  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Government  in  regard  to 
such  communal  political  organisations. 

2.  You  are  further  reported  to  have  said  as  follows  : 

“  There  has  been  a  large  number  of  fifth  columnists  in 
our  ranks  and  only  when  we  expose  them  and  strengthen 
ourselves  will  we  be  able  to  replace  Nehru  and  Patel  in 
a  matter  of  days.  ” 

3.  There  are  many  other  passages  of  your  speech  as  reported 
which  seem  very  odd  to  me  as  coming  from  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  But  I  shall  not  quote  them  here. 

4.  We  have  welcomed  your  co-operation  in  the  Government 
and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  attached  value  to  the 
work  you  have  done.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  occasion  when 
any  of  my  colleagues  or  I  have  done  anything  which  might 
be  termed  discourtesy  to  you.  I  had  hoped  that  this  co-opera¬ 
tion  would  grow  and  that  we  would  continue  to  benefit  by 
your  advice  and  work. 

5.  Your  speech,  however,  is  such  that  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  Cabinet  Minister  being  responsible  for  it.  It  is  an  attack 
on  the  Congress  which  is  responsible  for  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  an  attack  on  the  Premier  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  UP  Government,  and  it  is  an  attack  on  me  as  Prime 
Minister  and  on  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  You  state  clearly, 
if  you  are  reported  aright,  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  push  us 
out.  Your  reference  to  fifth  columnists  presumably  means  our 
colleague  Jagjivan  Ram  as  well  as  those  who  think  with  him.  If 
these  views  had  been  expressed  by  you  in  private  to  us,  the 
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situation  would  have  been  embarrassing  enough  for  both  you 
and  me.  It  is  doubly  embarrassing  when  public  statements  have 
been  made.  If  Ministers  feel  and  speak  in  this  way  there  is 
no  Cabinet  responsibility  left.  The  Prime  Minister  might  as 
well  shut  up  shop. 

6.  I  am  not  writing  any  more  to  you  on  this  subject  except 
to  point  out  to  you  the  serious  consequences  of  the  speech 
you  are  reported  to  have  made.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
co-operation  or  common  working  on  that  basis.  I  should  be 
grateful  to  you  if  you  let  me  know  if  the  report  is  a 
correct  one. 


35.  B.  R.  AMBEDKAR  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  1  MAY  1948 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  dated  29  April  1948  (not  printed). 
I  had  already  received  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  enquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  text  of  my  speech  which  I  delivered  at  Lucknow 
on  25  April.  I  have  in  my  letter  of  28  April  1948,  in  reply 
to  his  letter,  given  him  the  full  outline  of  what  I  said  at 
Lucknow.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  send  you  a  copy 
of  that  letter  for  your  perusal.  You  will  see  how  perverted 
was  the  Press  report.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  no  fair-minded  man  could  have  any  objection 
to  anything  I  said  at  Lucknow. 


36.  B.  R.  AMBEDKAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  28  APRIL  1948 

Plerse  refer  to  your  letter  of  27  April  1948  in  which  you 
have  expressed  your  reactions  to  my  speech  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Scheduled  Castes  Federation  held  in  Lucknow  on  25 
April.  I  have  not  seen  any  newspaper  report  of  my  speech.  I 
don’t  know  which  newspaper  report  you  have  seen.  I  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  check  up  the  report  point  by  point.  Un- 
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fortunately,  my  speech  at  the  conference  was  not  a  written 
speech.  It  was  delivered  extempore.  But  I  can  give  you  the 
points  I  made  in  my  speech.  They  were  all  intended  to  meet 
the  criticism  that  has  been  levelled  against  me  by  some  of  my 
own  followers  on  various  counts. 

I.  Why  I  am  silent  ever  since  the  departure  of  the 
Cabinet  Mission. 

II.  Why  I  joined  the  Congress  Government. 

III.  What  I  propose  to  do  in  the  future. 

In  reply  to  I,  I  said: 

The  Scheduled  Castes  Federation  demanded  political  safe¬ 
guards— the  most  important  of  which  was  separate  electorates. 
If  the  results  of  the  primary  elections  were  taken  as  the  test, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Scheduled  castes 
were  behind  this  demand.  Notwithstanding  this,  our  demand 
was  turned  down  by  the  Cabinet  Mission.  This  was  because  of 
two  reasons: 

(1)  We  were  a  weaker  party  as  compared  with  the  Muslims 
and  Sikhs,  and  (2)  we  were  divided  in  our  ranks  which  con¬ 
tained  many  fifth  columnists.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet 
Mission  seemed  to  wipe  out  the  Scheduled  Castes  as  a  separate 
political  entity  and  that  without  political  safeguards  the 
Scheduled  Castes  appeared  to  me  to  be  doomed.  There  was  a 
complete  darkness  before  me.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
not  made  any  statement. 

In  reply  to  II,  I  said: 

It  is  true  I  have  been  an  opponent  and  a  critic  of  the 
Congress.  At  the  same  time  l  don’t  believe  in  opposition  for 
the  sake  of  opposition.  There  ought  to  be  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  where  we  can  gain  something  by  co-operation. 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  use  fighting  with  the  Congress. 
I,  therefore,  decided  to  co-operate  and  by  co-operation 
we  got  some  safeguards  in  the  Constitution  which  we  might 
not  otherwise  have  got,  and  gave  some  instances  to  substantiate 
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my  argument.  With  regard  to  my  joining  the  Cabinet,  I 
said  there  were  two  reasons  which  prevailed  upon  me  to  accept 
the  offer -(1)  the  offer  was  without  any  condition,  (2)  one 
could  serve  the  interests  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  better 
from  within  the  Government  than  from  without.  I  said 
that  the  Scheduled  Castes  had  no  fear  of  bad  laws  being 
made  to  their  prejudice.  What  they  had  to  fear  about 
was  bad  administration.  This  bad  adminitration  was  due 
to  the  absence  of  men  belonging  to  the  Scheduled  Castes 
in  the  administration.  The  administration  was  unsympathetic 
to  the  Scheduled  Castes,  because  it  was  manned  wholly  by 
Caste  Hindu  officers,  who  were  partial  to  the  Caste  Hindus 
in  the  villages,  who  exacted  begar  from  the  Scheduled  Castes 
and  practised  upon  them  tyranny  and  oppression  day  in  and 
day  out.  This  tyranny  and  oppression  could  be  averted  only 
if  more  of  the  Scheduled  Castes  could  find  a  place  in  the  Civil 
Service.  This  can  be  done  better  by  being  inside  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  remaining  outside. 

In  regard  to  III,  I  said: 

There  is  no  use  joining  the  Congress.  Safety  lies  in  having 
two  parties.  There  must  be  an  opposition  to  criticise  Govern¬ 
ment.  Government  may  otherwise  easily  become  a  dictatorship. 
It  is  a  house  which  is  burning.  There  are  many  inside  the 
Congress  who  want  to  form  an  opposition,  the  necessity  of 
which  they  feel  quite  strongly.  Secondly,  the  Congress  itself  is 
getting  divided.  The  Socialists  have  gone  out  of  it.  How  big 
they  will  grow  one  cannot  say  now.  There  are  possibilities  of 
their  getting  quite  big.  Hereafter  there  will  be  two  parties: 
(1)  Congress  and  (2)  Socialists — and  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  join  the  Congress.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  join  the  Congress  or  the  Socialists.  1  said  that 
my  advice  is  that  you  should  form  a  third  party  so  that  the 
Scheduled  Castes  maybe  able  to  hold  the  balance  and  thereby 
obtain  oargaining  power.  There  is  no  use  joining  any  political 
party  as  its  mere  camp-followers.  If  it  gives  anything,  it 
merely  gives  office.  It  cannot  give  power. 
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Your  conference  has  just  now  passed  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Pant  Government  for  giving  you  only  10  per  cent 
reservation  in  the  Services  when  on  a  purely  population  basis 
you  are  entitled  to  something  like  22  per  cent.  The  reason  why 
Mr.  Pant  does  not  give  you  your  full  quota  is  because  for 
his  majority  in  the  UP  Assembly  he  is  not  dependent  upon 
you.  When  he  becomes  dependent  upon  you — and  that  can  be 
only  when  you  are  united  into  a  separate  organisation  worthy 
of  negotiation — you  can  demand  22  per  cent  and  he  will  have 
to  give  it  to  you. 

I  then  turned  to  the  question  of  unity  between  the  Sche¬ 
duled  Castes  and  the  so-called  Backward  Classes.  This  I  did  at 
the  request  of  the  leaders  of  the  Backward  Classes  who  were 
present  at  the  Conference.  I  said  it  was  pity  that  the  two  classes 
whose  needs  w  ere  common  did  not  join  together.  The  reason 
was  that  the  Backward  Classes  did  not  like  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Scheduled  Castes,  because  they  were  afraid 
that  such  an  association  will  bring  themselves  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Scheduled  Castes.  I  said  that  I  was  not  anxious 
to  establish  inter-dining  and  inter-marriage  between  the 
Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Backward  Classes.  They  may  well 
remain  separate  social  entities.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  join  hands  to  form  a  political  party  to  remove 
their  backward  condition.  I  pointed  out  how  the  Scheduled 
Castes  have  improved  their  condition  by  playing  their  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Backward  Classes  should  not  do  the  same.  I  said  that 
the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Backward  Classes  form  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  rule  this  country.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  organise  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  political  power— 
which  is  your  own  because  of  adult  suffrage.  People  do  not 
seem  to  buck  up  courage  because  they  are  overwhelmped  by 
the  belief  that  Congress  Government  is  there  for  ever.  I  said 
this  is  a  wrong  impression.  In  popular  democracy  no  govern¬ 
ment  is  permanent  and  not  even  the  government  established 
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by  the  two  of  the  tallest  Congressmen,  Pandit  Jawarharlal  and 
Sardar  Vallabhabhai  Patel.  If  you  organise  you  can  even 
capture  that  Government. 

I  have  given  you  as  detailed  an  account  and  as  accurate 
an  account  of  what  I  said  as  I  can  recall. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  never  speak  in  a  desul¬ 
tory  manner.  Whether  I  make  a  written  or  an  oral  speech,  I 
always  speak  on  some  definite  points.  These  are  the  only 
three  points  on  which  I  spoke  at  Lucknow. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  you  have  made  on  my 
speech,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following:- 

(i)  There  was  no  hostility  to  the  Congress.  In  fact  I 
justified  my  co-operation  with  the  Congress  and  did 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  aligning  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  new  Constitution. 

(ii)  There  was  no  reference  to  any  member  of  the  present 
Government.  The  reference  I  made  to  you  and  to 
Sardar  Patel  was  far  from  being  derogatory.  It  was 
quite  complimentary. 

(iii)  There  was  not  the  remotest  reference  to  the  present 
Cabinet  either  for  its  acts  of  commission  or  omission. 

With  regard  to  your  point  that  I  am  advocating  com¬ 
munal  organisation,  you  have  probably  forgotten  the  discussion 
that  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  over  the  resolution  on  com¬ 
munal  organisation.  1  then  pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the 
Scheduled  Castes  have  been  granted  political  safeguards,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  form  their  own  political  organis¬ 
ation  to  see  that  the  safeguards  do  not  become  nugatory. 
You  then  accepted  the  substantiality  of  this  point  and  referred 
to  it  in  your  reply  to  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Assembly. 

I  appreciate  what  you  say  about  Cabinet  responsibility. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  member  has  observed  it  more  scrupu¬ 
lously  than  I  have  done  You  will  allow  me  to  say  that  on 
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most  of  the  questions  that  have  come  before  the  Cabinet,  I 
have  had  my  own  independent  opinions  which  have  been 
different  from  yours.  Some  of  them  were  very  vital  and  about 
which  I  have  felt  greatly  disturbed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I  have  not  made  any  single  statement  either  to  the  Press 
or  to  the  public.  In  fact,  I  have  refused  invitations  to  address 
meetings  just  because  of  the  feeling  that  I  may  have  to  say 
something  unpleasant  about  the  Government.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  the  most  silent  member  of  the  present  Government. 
This  silence  is  deliberate  and  self-imposed  only  to  maintain 
Cabinet  responsibility. 

With  regard  to  your  statement  that  I  was  attempting  to 
turn  you  and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  out  of  office,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  if  you  advert  to  the  relevant  part  of  my  speech 
as  I  have  given  above,  you  yourself  will  see  that  any  such 
suggestion  is  fantastic.  The  point  at  which  the  reference  to 
you  and  the  Sardar  occurs  is  general  and  the  reference  to  you 
and  the  Sardar  is  by  way  of  illustration  only.  There  is  no  plot, 
there  is  not  even  an  idea  which  has  any  foundation  in  perso¬ 
nal  ambition.  Besides  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  speech 
relates  to  the  future  elections  under  the  new  Constitution.  It 
has  not  the  remotest  reference  to  the  present  Government. 
The  Press  has  never  been  kind  to  me.  It  has  always  done  its 
best  to  twist  facts  and  phrases,  take  them  out  of  their  context 
and  pervert  the  sense  of  anything  I  have  said.  I  fear  this  is 
what  has  happaned  to  my  speech  at  Lucknow.  I,  therefore, 
hope  that  my  version — which  though  broad  is  yet  untarnished- 
will  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  what  I  said. 


37.  SARDAR  TO  B.  R.  AMBEDKAR, 

DATED  6  MAY  1948  1 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  1  May.  I  myself  was  shocked 
to  read  the  reported  version  of  your  speech  and  was  rather 
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chary  of  believing  that  it  was  a  correct  report.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  waited  for  a  day,  in  case  you  contradicted 
it.  I  wrote  to  you  only  when  no  contradiction  came  out  the 
next  day.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  first  reaction  is  correct 
and  that  your  version  of  the  speech  is  so  different  from  the 
published  version.  I  can  assure  you  that  none  of  us  desires 
that  you  should  leave  Government.  Personally,  I  would  be 
the  last  person  to  desire  it.  Gadgil  has  given  me  your  message, 
and  I  have  told  him  that  there  is  no  question  of  any  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  that  I  should  like  you  to  stay  on  in  Government. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  find,  in  co-operation  with  the  Congr¬ 
ess,  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Sched¬ 
uled  Castes.  Of  course,  should  you  feel  that  the  Congress  is 
at  any  time  acting  detrimental  to  those  interests,  it  is  open  to 
you  to  part  company. 

2.  I  also  agree  with  you  that  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned 
the  Scheduled  Castes  have  nothing  to  fear  and  that  their  fears 
are  legitimate  in  regard  to  administrative  matters.  There  also, 
however,  I  feel  convinced  that,  generally  speaking  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  administration  are  becoming  more  and  more 
sympathetic  and  that,  with  the  increasing  inclusion  of  men 
from  the  Scheduled  Castes  in  the  administrative  sphere,  that 
sympathy  would  keep  on  growing.  There  also  you  can  secure 
improvement  more  by  co-operation  than  in  opposition.  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  this  sentiment  finds  a  place  in  your  speech. 

3.  1  am  now  feeling  much  better  and  am  progressively  taking 
more  active  interest  and  part  in  public  affairs.  I  hope  in  a  few 
weeks’  time  I  shall  be  quite  normal 


38.  R.  K.  SHANMUKHAM  CHETTY  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  15  AUGUST  1948 

1  am  herewith  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  have 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  today  (Serial  No.  39). 


39.  R.  K.  SHANMUKHAM  CHETTY  TO  JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU,  DATED  15  AUGUST  1948 


With  reference  to  the  question  that  was  raised  about  the 
withdrawal  of  certain  groups  of  cases  that  were  referred  to 
the  Income-tax  Investigation  Commission,  I  had  explained  to 
you  in  detail  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you,  the  circums¬ 
tances  that  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cases  and  the  steps 
that  were  subsequently  taken.  As  I  had  mentioned  in  that 
letter,  a  number  of  cases  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Commission 
before  31  December  1947  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  as  it  then  stood,  and  there  was  no  time  to  make  a  detail¬ 
ed  examination  as  to  whether  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  in 
relation  to  each  one  of  them.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Revenue  to  examine  these  in  detail,  and 
then  withdraw  such  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  found  there 
was  no  prima  facie  case.  It  was  as  a  result  of  such  examina¬ 
tion  that  these  groups  of  cases  were  withdrawn.  However,  the 
cases  have  now  been  referred  back  to  the  Commission,  and 
the  reference  has  been  followed  up  by  a  request  for  withdrawal 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  in  terms  of  S.  5  of 
the  Act. 

2.  This  procedure  was  adopted  with  your  full  concurrence.  I 
was  surprised  that,  in  spite  of  this,  this  matter  was  brought 
up  for  consideration  at  a  party  meeting  on  the  13th  inst. 
Some  members  raised  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  original 
withdrawal.  On  making  enquiries  1  find  that  in  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue,  I  had 
issued  oral  instructions  for  withdrawal  on  19  February  1948. 
The  actual  order,  however,  was  issued  on  12  March  1948. 

3.  The  question  of  the  date  of  withdrawal  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  becomes  relevant,  in  my 
opinion,  only  when  bona  fides  in  this  matter  is  in  doubt.  You 
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might  remember  that,  on  13  July  1948  the  day  after  my  return 
fron  London,  when  I  saw  you  in  this  connection,  I  told  you 
that  if  you  had  any  doubts  in  this  matter  you  should  permit 
me  to  tender  my  resignation.  You  then  assured  me  that  you 
had  no  doubts  abont  my  bona  fides  and  you  reiterated  this 
assurance  when  I  spoke  to  you  again  about  this  matter  at 
noon  on  the  day  of  the  party  meeting. 

4.  I  was  painfully  surprised  at  the  trend  of  the  discussions  at 
the  party  meeting.  You  announced  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
that  you  would  like  to  think  the  matter  over  and  come  to  a 
decision.  With  a  view  to  enable  you  to  reach  a  decision  without 
any  embarrassment,  I  herewith  place  my  resignation  in  your 
hands. 


40.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  R.  K.  SHANMUKHAM 
CHETTY,  DATED  16  AUGUST  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  15  August.  I  appreciate 
what  you  have  written. 

The  question  of  withdrawal  of  some  cases  from  the 
Income-tax  Enquiry  Commission  has  been  repeatedly  considered 
by  the  Cabinet  and,  ultimately,  as  you  pointed  out,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  consent  of  the  Commission  should  be 
sought  before  any  case  is  withdrawn.  This  is  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  amending  Act,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  is  the  correct  procedure  to  adopt.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  in  consultation  with  some  of  our  colleagues 
and  in  full  concurrence  with  them.  At  no  time  during  these 
discussions  about  the  propriety  of  the  procedure  to  be  adop¬ 
ted  was  there  any  question  before  me  of  your  bona  fides  in 
the  matter. 

When,  subsequently,  another  aspect  of  this  matter  was 
brought  before  me  relating  to  certain  dates  concerning  the 
amendment  Bill  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cases,  I  felt  that 
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an  error  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  might  well  raise  an  objection  to  this.  I  have  gone 
into  this  matter  very  carefully  now,  and  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  decision  to  withdraw  the  cases  was  taken  before  the 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  though  the  actual  order 
was  passed  subsequently.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubting  your  bona  fides  arises  in  this  matter;  and 
indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  by-pass  the  provisions  of 
the  amending  Bill  without  the  fact  being  known.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  circumstances  when  you  had  already  sponsored 
the  Bill  before  the  Cabinet,  with  the  express  provision  that  no 
withdrawal  should  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commission,  and  this  Bill  was  on  the  point  of  being  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  Assembly,  there  should  have  been  no  withdrawal 
without  reference  to  the  Commission.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
mention  was  made  about  the  possibility  of  withdrawals  in  the 
Assembly  debate,  information  about  the  steps  already  taken 
should  have  been  placed  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Assembly.  I  feel  sure  myself  that  this  was  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  you  had  not  applied  your  mind  to  this  matter.  This 
error  has  naturally  led  many  members  to  think  that  the  igno¬ 
ring  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter  was 
a  discourtesy.  If  this  aspect  had  struck  you,  you  would  no 
doubt  have  informed  the  Assembly,  and  referred  the  withdra¬ 
wals  to  the  Commission  for  their  consent.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  you  had  not  thought  of  this  at  the  time,  and  thus  a  certain 
degree  of  misapprehension  has  arisen. 

I  have  given  deep  thougLt  to  this  matter.  While  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  of  your  bona  fides  being  challenged, 
I  feel  that  an  error  of  this  type  having  been  committed,  it  is 
right,  as  you  yourself  have  done,  that  you  should  place  your 
resignation  in  my  hands.  I  think  you  have  acted  perfectly 
correctly.  As  you  told  me  in  the  course  of  our  talk,  you  feel 
yourself  that  this  mistake  should  not  have  occurred  and  that 
it  was  essential  for  us  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
public  conduct  in  our  work.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in 
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the  Cabinet  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Assembly  will 
appreciate  the  action  you  have  taken. 

I  am  accepting  your  resignation,  but  I  do  so  with  deep 
regret.  During  the  year  we  have  worked  together  in  the 
Government  of  India,  I  have  admired  your  ability  and  your 
application  to  the  heavy  and  intricate  work  that  you  have  had 
to  face.  We  shall  miss  you  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  though  you  will  not  be  associated  with  us  in  the 
Government,  i  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  continue  to  apply 
your  great  abilities  to  the  service  of  the  nation* 

Pending  such  other  arrangements  as  we  might  make,  you 
might  hand  over  charge  of  your  portfolio  to  Neogv.  I  am 
informing  him  of  this. 

I  think  it  will  be  desirable  for  a  brief  statement  to  be 
made  in  the  House  tomorrow,  so  that  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  might  be  directly  informed  of  the  development  that 
has  taken  place. 


41.  SARDAR  TO  MATTHAI, 

DATED  31  MAY  1950 

You  will  be  handing  over  charge  today  and  I  feel  I  must 
say  how  very  sorry  I  am  that  you  should  be  leaving  us.  In 
whatever  capacity  you  have  served  as  Minister,  whether  as 
Finance  Minister  for  six  or  seven  weeks  in  1946  or  subsequently 
as  Minister  for  Railways  and  Finance,  it  was  a  genuine  plea¬ 
sure  to  serve  the  Government  with  you  as  my  colleague.  Your 
sincerity  of  purpose,  clarity  of  views  and  the  ability,  experience 
and  intelligence,  which  you  brought  to  bear  upon  our  mani¬ 
fold  problems,  always  commanded  respect  and  admiration. 
Your  refreshing  candour  and  the  strength  of  conviction  behind 
your  views  always  added  additional  points  to  your  advice 
which  we  always  valued.  Your  great  service  to  the  country, 
first  in  bringing  the  Railways  from  the  dislocation  of  the  war 
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to  the  settled  conditions  of  peace  and  subsequently  as  Finance 
Minister  in  guiding  the  country  through  the  many  financial 
and  economic  shoals  which  threatened  its  stability,  will  always 
be  remembered  by  your  grateful  countrymen.  It  is  with  a 
genuine  feeling  of  regret  and  loss  of  a  distinguished  and  valued 
colleague  that  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  and  I  pray  that 
your  services  would  still  be  available  to  the  country  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

2.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  reserve  of  the  great  work 
which  Mrs.  Matthai  has  done  for  the  suffering  humanity.  Her 
deep  understanding  of  human  suffering,  the  gentle  touch  of 
her  kindly  hand  and  her  selfless  zeal  in  all  humanitarian  causes 
have  endeared  her  to  all  and  sundry  not  only  in  the  Capital 
city  but  also  outside.  Our  prayers  and  blessings  will  follow 
her  wherever  she  may  be  and  I  do  hope  she  will  continue 
her  interest  in  the  manifold  voluntary  undertakings  which  she 
took  upon  herself. 

To  both  of  you  I  send  my  sincerest  best  wishes  and  an 
expression  of  my  genuine  regards. 

42.  TELEGRAM  FROM  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL 

%.  NEHRU,  DATED  5  JUNE  1950 

FOLLOWING  FOR  PRIME  MINISTER  FROM  SARDAR  PATEL. 

.  QUOTE.  HAVE  RECEIVED  YOUR  MESSAGE.  MATTHAUS  STATE¬ 
MENT  HAS  CREATED  LITTLE  ADVERSE  PUBLIC  REACTION. 
STATESMAN  CALLED  IT  UNEDIFYING  AND  CRITICISED  HIM 
BOTH  ON  PROCEDURE  AND  ON  MERIT.  OTHER  PAPERS 
ALSO  GENERALLY  GAVE  IT  A  MIXED  RECEPTION.  I  WAS 
CERTAIN  THAT  BUT  FOR  MAULANA’S  STATEMENT  THE 
MATTER  WOULD  HAVE  BLOWN  OVER  BY  THE  TIME  YOU 
RETURNED.  FOR  THIS  REASON  AND  ALSO  BECAUSE  PUB¬ 
LIC  CONTROVERSY  AMONGST  MINISTERS  OR  EX-MINISTERS 
SEEMED  TO  BE  UNDIGNIFIED,  I  MYSELF  FELT  IT  UN¬ 
NECESSARY  TO  INTERVENE.  NOW  THAT  MAULANA  HAS 
ALREADY  ISSUED  STATEMENT  ANY  FURTHER  STATEMENT 
FROM  ME  WOULD  MERELY  WIDEN  THE  RANGE  OF  THAT 
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CONTROVERSY  AND  KEEP  MATTERS  ALIVE  POSSIBLY  TILL 
YOUR  RETURN.  I  FEEL  THIS  WOULD  BE  MOST  UNFORT¬ 
UNATE  AND  MIGHT  ADVERSELY  AFFECT  PUBLIC  FEELING 
AS  WELL  AS  REVIVE  MATTERS  AND  MEMORY  WHICH 
PUBLIC  HAS  BY  NOW  FORGOTTEN.  ON  THE  WHOLE 
THEREFORE  I  WOULD  PREFER  TO  MAINTAIN  SILENCE.  I 
SHALL  WATCH  REACTION  AND  IF  AT  ALL  IT  BECOMES 
NECESSARY  FOR  ME  TO  SAY  SOMETHING  1  SHALL  DO  SO 
AT  APPROPRIATE  MOMENT.  WE  HAVE  ALSO  TO  BEAR  IN 
MIND  THAT  IN  REGARD  TO  MATTHAl’S  ATTITUDE  SOME 
OF  OUR  COLLEAGUES  WHOM  I  CONSULTED  AND  MYSELF 
HAVE  THE  IMPRESSION  THAT  HE  WAS  CRITICAL  OF 
POLICY  ON  MORE  THAN  ONE  OCCASION  THOUGH  HE 
AGREED  EVENTUALLY  TO  GIVE  IT  FAIR  TRIAL.  THIS  IS 
EXACTLY  THE  POSITION  HE  HAS  MAINTAINED  ON  INDO- 
PAKISTAN  PACT  THOUGH  I  AGREE  THAT  THE  LANGUAGE 
USED  IS  NOT  QUITE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  TREND 
OF  HIS  VIEWS  IN  THE  CABINET.  I  THEREFORE  SUGGEST 
THAT  THE  MATTER  HAD  BETTER  BE  LEFT  AS  IT  IS 
UNTIL  YOUR  RETURN.  UNQUOTE. 


43.  TELEGRAM  FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 
TO  SARDAR,  DATED  5  JUNE  1950 

PERSONAL  FOR  SARDAR  PATEL  FROM  PANDIT  JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU.  QUOTE.  YOUR  MESSAGE  JUST  RECEIVED.  I  HAVE 
NOT  SEEN  MAULANA’S  STATEMENT.  REGRET  HE  REJECTED 
YOUR  ADVICE.  MATTHAl’S  STATEMENT  INSULTING  TO  ME, 
DEROGATORY  TO  THE  CABINET,  IMPROPER  FOR  EX-CABI¬ 
NET  MINISTER,  INACCURATE  AND  FULL  OF  BITTERNESS. 
IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THIS  MATTER  CANNOT  REST  WHERE 
IT  IS  AND  PUBLIC  CONTROVERSY  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED. 
BUT  I  PROPOSE  TO  SAY  NOTHING  TILL  MY  RETURN 
UNLESS  SOME  NEW  CIRCUMSTANCES  COMPEL  ME.  SO 
FAR  AS  I  REMEMBER,  MATTHAI  SAID  NO  WORD  AGAINST 
AGREEMENT  WITH  PAKISTAN  AT  ANY  STAGE  AFTER 
TALKS  WITH  LIAQUAT  ALI  KHAN  STARTED.  BEFORE  THAT 
HE  HAD  EXPRESSED  HIS  OPINION.  I  AM  AMAZED  AT  THE 
IMPROPRIETY  OF  MATTHAI’S  BEHAVIOUR.  UNQUOTE. 


44.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  5  JUNE  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

...  As  I  telegraphed  to  you,  I  am  very  unhappy  about 
Maulana’s  attitude.  I  myself  feel  that  the  public  reaction  to 
Matthai’s  statement  was  not  what  probably  he  desired.  It  had 
a  mixed  reception.  Circles  usually  critical  of  us,  of  course, 
welcomed  it  with  some  glee,  but  others  thought  it  was  unedifying 
and  undignified.  The  Statesman  was  particularly  critical  and  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Statesman’s  editorial  which,  I  think, 
is  fairly  representative  of  general  public  reaction.  I  feel  myself 
that,  if  the  matter  had  been  left  at  that,  it  would  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  time  you  returned  and  your  own  statement 
then  would  have  given  it  a  coup  de  grace.  Much  against  my 
advice — had  it  been  somebody  else  it  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  advice — the  Maulana  decided  to  issue  a 
statement  which,  to  my  mind,  raises  controversies  which  could 
and  should  have  been  avoided.  I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Maulana  which  would  explain  the  position 
(Serial  No.  46).  The  PIO,  who  advised  Maulana  against 
at  least  mentioning  Cabinet  matters  and  in  favour  of 
seeking  my  advice  before  issuing  the  statement,  had  rather  a 
hostile  reception.  Dharma  Vira  must  have  sent  you  a  copy 
of  Maulana’s  statement.  You  will,  therefore,  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  things  for  yourself.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  whole  thing,  as  well  as  of  reactions 
to  Matthai’s  statement,  is  shared  by  all  those  whom  I  could 
consult  in  Delhi  prior  to  my  departure  for  Dehra  Dun. 

3.  I  am  keeping  myself  in  touch  with  public  reactions  to 
this  controversy  and,  if  at  all  I  find  it  would  be  any  use  my 
saying  something  about  the  Indo-Pak  Agreement,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  I  would  do  so.  Personally,  however,  I  feel 
that  such  a  necessity  would  not  arise  and,  unless  Syama  Prasad 
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Mookerjee  tries  to  make  capital  of  the  controversy  between 
Matthai  and  Maulana  and  lends  support  to  the  former, 
or  any  of  our  colleagues  enters  into  a  controversy,  which,  in 
view  of  Maulana’s  intervention,  I  would  be  powerlees  to 
avert,  it  is  possible  that  a  situation  might  be  created  in  which 
I  might  have  to  say  something.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I 
will  wait  and  watch. . . . 


45.  TELEGRAM  FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 
TO  SARDAR,  DATED  6  JUNE  1950 

PERSONAL  FOR  SARDAR  PATEL  FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU. 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SECOND  TELEGRAM.  YOU  ARE 
IN  AUTHORITATIVE  POSITION  TO  JUDGE  AND  I  SHALL 
TAKE  NO  ACTION  TILL  MY  RETURN  AND  THEN  IN  CONS¬ 
ULTATION  WITH  YOU  AND  OTHER  COLLEAGUES  IN  THE 
CABINET. 

46.  SARDAR  TO  MAULANA  ABUL  KALAM  AZAD, 

DATED  3  JUNE  1950 

The  PIO,  Mr.  B.L.  Sharma,  has  just  now  shown  me,  as  he 
was  bound  to,  the  statement  which  you  propose  to  issue  to  the 
Press.  I  myself  feel  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
left  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  he 
thought  best.  It  is  quite  clear  from  Dr.  Matthai’s  statement 
that  the  matter  is  rather  personal  between  him  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  like  the  controversy  which  has 
been  started  by  Dr.  Matthai’s  second  statement.  However,  he 
has  issued  a  statement  and  I  think  the  Prime  Minister  is  the 
most  suitable  person  to  deal  with  it,  as  constitutionally  he 
should.  Apart  from  this,  I  feel  that  for  an  individual  Minister 
to  issue  a  statement  of  this  kind  w'ould  be  rather  inappropri¬ 
ate,  particularly  if  it  contains  some  factual  inaccuracies  which, 
as  I  would  show  later,  have  occurred  in  your  statement.  If  these 
inaccuracies  remain,  it  might  provoke  some  counter-reply  from 
Dr.  Matthai  or  some  of  our  ex-colleagues,  who  were  present  in 
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the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  and  even  present  colleagues.  I  should 
certainly  like  to  avoid  all  this  in  the  interest  of  the  good 
name  of  our  own  Cabinet  no  less  than  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  the  Prime  Minister  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  he  likes.  I  am  arranging  for  the  whole  statement  to  be 
wirelessed  to  him  on  board  ship.  The  inaccuracies  to  which  I 
have  referred  above  are  as  follows: 

(a)  During  the  time  that  the  20  per  cent  cuts  were  impo¬ 
sed,  the  Prime  Minister  was  away  in  America.  Dr.  Matthai 
knows  it  and  could  easily  contradict  you  and  say  that  the 
whole  thing  was  completed  before  the  Prime  Minister  returned 
from  there;  and 

(b)  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Dr.  Matthai  did  not 
oppose  the  (Nehru-Liaquat  All)  Pact  during  its  discussion  in 
the  Cabinet.  I  recall  several  times  when  Dr.  Matthai  did 
express  his  opposition  in  emphatic  language.  In  fact,  we  were 
all  surprised  at  Dr.  Matthai  taking  so  much  interest  in  the 
discussion  over  this  issue. 

2.  My  advice  to  you  would,  therefore,  be  that  you  should 
not  issue  this  statement  and  leave  it  to  the  Prime  Minister  to 
deal  with  the  statement  as  he  likes.  I  do  not  think  the  delay 
would  very  much  matter.  If,  however,  you  feel  that  you  must 
do  so,  although  I  would  regret  this  decision  of  yours,  I  feel 
that  you  should  correct  the  inaccuracies  to  which  I  have 
referred  above.  I  have  asked  Sharma  to  await  your  instructions. 


47.  MAULANA  ABUL  KALAM  AZAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  4  JUNE  1950 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  yesterday.  Had  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Matthai  been  limited  to  personal  affairs  bet¬ 
ween  him  and  the  Prime  Minister  there  could  have  been  no 
reason  for  a  third  party  to  interfere.  But  he  has  discussed 
the  appointment  of  the  Planning  Commission  and  has  not 
only  held  it  useless  but  has  tried  to  prove  it  injurious  as 
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well.  We  have  appointed  the  Commission  and  have  raised 
hopes  in  the  public  mind  that  it  would  be  helpful  in  removing 
the  present  troubles  of  the  country.  Personally,  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  very  important  work  and  I  am  deeply  hurt  if  any 
one  tries  to  ridicule  it.  Dr.  Matthai  has  undoubtedly  a  right 
to  put  his  point  of  view  before  the  public  and  similarly  those 
who  differ  from  him  must  also  get  a  chance  to  speak  out 
their  mind.  I  have  said  nothing  new  in  my  statement.  I  have 
only  expressed  my  views  about  the  Planning  Commission.  I 
thank  you  for  the  advice  which  you  have  kindly  given  to  me 
I  have  always  valued  your  advice  and  shall  do  so  in  future, 
but  you  should  excuse  me  if  I  have  felt  the  need  of  putting 
my  idea  before  the  public  in  this  connection. 

In  regard  to  financial  control,  you  have  written  that  when 
the  20%  cut  was  decided,  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  America. 
I  think  full  facts  have  not  come  to  your  notice  in  this  con¬ 
nection  because  you  were  probably  out  of  Delhi  at  that  time. 
The  proposal  of  20%  cut  had  come  up  before  the  Cabinet  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  hotly  discussed  in 
two  successive  meetings.  Dr.  Mookerjee,  Kidwai  and  Rajkumari 
strongly  objected  to  it.  I  too  was  not  prepared  for  the  cut. 
On  the  contrary,  Pandit  Nehru  supported  the  Finance  Minister 
with  all  emphasis  and  requested  all  the  Ministers  to  support 
the  Finance  Minister  during  the  present  financial  crisis. 

After  that  it  was  decided  that  you  and  the  Finance 
Minister  would  call  for  details  from  all  the  Ministers  and 
give  a  final  decision.  Accordingly,  you  gave  the  decision.  So 
whatever  I  have  written  is  not  incorrect.  Had  1  got  even  the 
least  doubt  in  its  accuracy  I  would  never  have  liked  to  refer 
to  it. . . . 


48.  SARDAR  TO  MAULANA  AZAD, 

DATED  6  JUNE  1950 
(EXTRACT) 


_ 2.  Like  you,  I  myself  did  not  like  Dr.  Matthai’s  state¬ 
ment.  When  I  said  that  the  matter  had  been  treated  by  Dr. 
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Matthai  on  a  personal  plane  with  the  Prime  Minister,  I  refer¬ 
red  to  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  the  points  on  which  he 
had  differed  from  the  Prime  Minister  personally  and  I  still 
feel  that  the  best  reply  could  have  come  from  the  Prime 
Minister  himself.  Nor  did  I  feel  it  necessary  that  any  of  us 
should  intervene  in  this  matter  because  I  anticipated — 
and  my  anticipations  have  come  true — that  the  Press  and 
the  public  would  react  adversely  to  Dr.  Matthai.  On  the  whole 
this  has  been  so.  I  still  regard  your  intervention  most  unfort¬ 
unate.  Dr.  Matthai’s  statement  has  been  rightly  called  'unedi¬ 
fying'.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  any  of  us  in  that  case  to 
follow  it  up.  There  was  also  another  reason.  I  felt  that  it 
would  have  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  Cabinet  as  well  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  had  spoken  on 
behalf  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  rather  than  individual  Ministers 
aired  their  own  views.  You  issued  the  statement  as  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  and  I  tendered  to  you  my  advice  as  Deputy  Prime 
Minister.  This  was  not  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  this  statement 
as  Congressmen.  I  feel — and  to  be  quite  frank  I  am  quite  sore 
about  it — that  my  advice  to  you  given  as  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
should  have  been  constitutionally  accepted .... 


49.  MAULANA  AZAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  17  JUNE  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

..  .You  have  said  in  your  letter,  “I  feel  and  to  be  quite  frank 
I  am  quite  sore  about  it  that  my  advice  to  you  given  as 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  should  have  been  constitutionally 
accepted”.  I  will  assure  you  not  for  one  moment  did  I  see 
the  matter  in  that  light  which  is  now  disclosed  by  your  letter 
nor  could  I  ever  imagine  that  you  would  so  feel  about  it. 
Let  me  refer  you  to  your  first  letter  in  this  connection.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  objecting  even  to  my  statement  being 
released  at  all.  What  I  felt  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  was 
that  you  would  prefer  that  the  matter  was  left  to  Pandit  Nehru 
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to  deal  with  but  if  I  considered  its  publication  necessary  I 
was  free  to  make  my  choice.  In  that  case  you  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  no  mention  was  made  about  the  20%  cut 
as  it  related  to  a  matter  which  could  be  contradicted  by  Dr. 
Matthai. . . . 

The  Indian  Cabinet  is  not  yet  three  years  old  but  our 
relationship  with  each  other  is  of  more  than  thirty  years.  We 
were  brought  together  very  close  on  account  of  Indian  Nati¬ 
onal  Congress  and  the  leadership  of  Mahatmaji.  We  struggled 
together  like  members  of  the  same  family  for  the  freedom  of 
our  country.  We  spent  together  our  hours  of  joy  and  together 
we  drank  the  draughts  of  bitterness.  We  shared  with  one 
another  our  joys  and  our  sorrows.  If  we  were  together  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee,  the  Indian 
jails  also  found  us  together  to  spend  our  days  there.  We  had 
our  disagreements  on  many  an  occasion  and  we  had  our 
quarrels.  But,  as  our  unity  was  that  of  brothers,  so  were  our 
disagreements  and  quarrels.  ILjve  quarrel  among  ourselves, 
soon  we  were  to  unite  once  Jffiun. 

After  we  had  achieved  freedom  we  formed  ourselves  into 
Government.  But  here  also  we  did  not  enter  from  different 
doors.  We  came  in  by  only  one  door  and  found  ourselves  bound 
together  in  unity  of  outlook  and  goal.  Soon  we  were  faced 
with  extraordinary  happenings  and  difficult  problems  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  work  in  unison  in  those  stupendous  moments.  Yet 
these  hard  trials  could  not  break  the  strong  bonds  of  comrade¬ 
ship  that  had  existed  among  us  for  many  years  past.  We 
marched  on  hand  in  hand  and  faced  the  extraordinary  together. 

From  our  old  comrades  many  have  left  us  for  good.  Those 
of  us  who  are  still  alive  have  almost  reached  the  journey’s  end. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  regard  three  of  my  friends  as  my 
old  comrades  and  in  no  circumstances  am  I  prepared  to 
sever  my  close  ties  with  them.  They  are  Jawaharlal,  yourself 
and  Rajendra  Prasad.  I  will  never  allow  that  our  relationship, 
be  ever  strained  for  a  moment,  particularly  when  this  relation- 
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ship  is  now  thirty  years  old  and  has  got  behind  it  the  whole 
history  of  this  long  period. 

From  your  letter  it  appears  you  have  felt  strongly  over 
the  publication  of  this  statement  of  mine.  You  have  said,  “I  feel 
and  to  be  quite  frank  I  am  quite  sore  about  it. . . .”  As  I  have 
said  above  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  find  anything  in  it  which 
should  have  agitated  your  mind  to  this  extent.  However,  in 
matters  like  this  argument  is  of  little  avail  and  I  would  not 
like  to  go  into.  I  am  prepared  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet 
without  any  bitterness  on  my  part.  It  is  not  necessary  I  should 
serve  my  country  from  inside  the  Government  only.  Perhaps 
I  may  serve  her  better  for  the  remaining  days  of  my  life  from 
outside  of  it.  To  me  the  most  important  question  is  that  I 
cannot  stay  in  a  place  where  I  may  be  the  cause  of  any  worry 
to  my  comrades  of  30  years .... 


50.  SARDAR  TO  MAULANA  AZAD, 

DATED  21  JUNE  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  17  June  1950. 

I  was  unhappy  about  the  whole  thing  because  I  was  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me  as 
Deputy  Prime  Minister.  At  the  same  time,  my  relations  with  you 
are  more  'unofficial’  than  ‘official’.  If  1  did  not  act  I  might 
have  been  committing  a  dereliction  of  duty  and,  if  I  did  and 
you  did  not  accept  my  advice,  it  would  place  me  in  an  emb¬ 
arrassing  position  vis-a-vis  others.lt  was  in  this  quandary  that 
I  wrote  to  you  hoping  that  you  will  accept  the  advice  tende¬ 
red;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  not  to  hurt  you  in  view  of 
the  relations  which  subsisted  between  us,  I  left  the  choice  to 
you.  My  first  letter  was  directed  against  the  very  question  of 
your  making  a  statement.  I  only  pointed  out  that  in  two 
particular  matters  I  thought  your  impression  was  not  correct. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Matthai,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  not  quite  happy  about  your  statement,  but  restrained 
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himself  from  adding  to  the  controversy;  otherwise,  the  contro¬ 
versy  would  have  probably  been  unending  and  led  to  bitterness 
and  might  even  have  affected  the  atmosphere  about  the  Indo- 
Pak  Agreement  which  is  now  prevailing.  It  is  all  this  that  I 
wanted  to  avoid. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  relations  are  in  any  way 
affected.  They  transcend  official  contacts  and  are  based  on 
years  of  comradeship  in  freedom’s  struggle  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  of  a  great  and  noble  organisation.  You  can  dismiss 
any  thought  from  your  mind  that  on  this  account  our  relation¬ 
ship  has  in  any  way  been  strained. 


51.  PROBLEMS  IN  EAST  BENGAL 
SARDAR  PATEL’S  APPEAL 

The  Prime  Minister  has  separately  issued  a  statement  on 
the  situations  in  East  Bengal  and  its  repercussions  on  our  own 
side  of  the  frontier.  I  fully  endorse  his  appeal  for  calm  and 
dispassionate  thinking  and  for  a  sane  and  principled  approach 
to  the  problem  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  is  easy  to  act  on 
spur  of  the  moment  of  anger  and  emotion;  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  retrace  a  false  step  once  taken  or  to  repair  the 
damage  once  perpetrated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bengal  with  the  rest  of  India 
has  been  roused  by  what  our  own  brothers  and  sisters  have 
suffered  in  East  Bengal.  It  is,  however,  in  our  own  interets 
as  well  as  those  of  the  sufferers  of  those  atrocities  that  the 
trouble  should  be  localised  and  dealt  with  firmly  and  resolu¬ 
tely.  The  stakes  involved  are  such  and  the  dangerous  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  situation  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to  relax 
either  in  vigilance  or  in  caution;  nor  can  we  display  anything 
but  active  sympathy  in  the  plight  and  suffering  of  the  grief- 
stricken  refugees  that  are  coming  to  us  from  across  the  border. 
Let  us  also  concentrate  on  ensuring  that  these  victims  of 
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religious  fanaticism  return  to  what  is  their  own  with  a  sense 
of  security  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  civic  rights. 

If  that  be  our  objective,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  but  everything  is  to  be  lost  by  a  resort  to  those 
very  brute  passions,  the  victims  of  which  are  in  our  midst. 
Peace  and  sober  judgment  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs 
and  in  that  task  the  citizens  of  immediately  affected  areas 
must  extend  a  helping  hand  to  their  Government,  both  in 
Bengal  and  at  the  Centre.  It  is  only  thus  that  our  hands  can 
be  strengthened  in  taking  suitable  action  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  situation  which  confronts  us. 


52.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  25  FEBRUARY  1950 

I  have  carefully  read  the  draft  letter  which  you  propose 
to  send  to  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  in  reply  to  his  regarding  the  'No 
War’  declaration.  My  own  reading  of  Liaquat’s  letter  is  that 
he  is  cleverly  trying  to  commit  us  to  a  line  of  procedure  both 
in  regard  to  outstanding  and  future  disputes  which  would  give 
Pakistan,  in  view  of  its  complete  disregard  of  scruples,  prin¬ 
ciples  or  moral  behaviour,  a  perpetual  advantage  over  us. 
While  everything  binds  us,  nothing  seems  to  bind  them.  A 
perpetual  war  of  nerves,  a  series  of  accomplished  facts,  conti¬ 
nuous  pressure  backed  by  persistent  vilifying  campaign  and 
absolute  denial  of  even  the  most  glaring  facts  which  take  place 
in  its  territory  are  all  quite  familiar  to  us.  We  have  had  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  of  the  implementation  of  agreements  with 
Pakistan.  We  have  also  had  a  bitter  taste  of  the  protection 
which  it  affords  to  minorities.  If  anybody  had  any  little  faith 
in  the  good  intentions  of  Pakistan,  East  Bengal  should  shatter 
it  completely.  To  me,  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  so  unre¬ 
alistic  in  the  present  circunstances  that  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
put  an  end  to  this  talk,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  We  seem 
to  be  offering  a  counsel  of  peace  where  the  spirit  and  mentality 
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of  war  exist,  and  where,  to  the  best  of  our  information,  all 
preparations  for  war  are  being  made. 

2.  Your  own  proposal  to  Pakistan  was  a  fairly  simple  one. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  whatever  happens,  whatever  differe¬ 
nces  may  exist  between  us,  we  would  never  resolve  them  by 
resort  to  war.  Pakistan’s  stand  completely  negatives  this 
approach.  There  is  a  clear  implication  (which,  in  my  judgment, 

/  v/e  should  fully  exploit)  that  so  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned, 
it  is  prepared  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  of  differences  not 
being  resolved  to  its  satisfaction.  In  short,  while  you  wish 
absolutely  to  outlaw  war  between  India  and  Pakistan,  Liaquat’s 
attitude  is  fundamentally  different.  He  says,  “First  you  provide 
a  machinery  for  settling  disputes  and  then  I  shall  see,  in  the 
light  of  that  machinery,  whether  I  can  agree  to  outlaw  war” 

I  feel  that  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  approach  to  this 
problem  between  you  two  can  be  fully  exploited  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Pakistan,  should  Pakistan  ever  try  to  accuse  us  of 
not  meaning  business. 

3.  My  feeling  is  that  if  we  cannot  get  an  agreement  on  the 
simple  proposition  of  outlawry  of  war  we  should  not  get 
ourselves  involved  in  the  discussion  of  details.  Otherwise,  our 
position  would  become  untenable  and  we  would  be  accused 
of  having  mental  reservations.  We  shall  thus  be  providing 
Pakistan  with  targets  of  attack  and,  in  the  present  prejudiced 
atmosphere  of  the  world  outside,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  again 
be  put  internationally  in  the  wrong. 

4.  As  regards  specific  issues  raised  by  Pakistan,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  the  question  of  Kashmir  is  before  the  Security 
Council.  Having  invoked  a  forum  of  settlement  of  disputes 
open  to  both  India  and  Pakistan,  as  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  nothing  further  need  be  done  in  the  way 
of  settlement  of  disputes  than  to  leave  matters  to  be 
adjusted  through  that  forum.  The  same  applies  to  Junagadh 
on  which,  as  you  have  rightly  said,  our  position  is  well  known 
to  Pakistan  and  we  cannot  modify  it.  Then  come  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  canal  waters,  evacuee  property  and  Pakistan  assets. 
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Here,  the  position  is  fundamentally  different  from  other 

international  disputes.  These  questions  do  not  arise  between 

two  nations  or  countries.  They  arise  as  a  result  of  the  partition 

of  an  undivided  India.  There  are  agreements  attaching  to  these 

matters.  The  question  is  of  implementing  those  agreements, 

and  what  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  implementation 

of  the  agreements  must  be  decided  by  both  the  Governments 

on  the  merits  and  progress  of  negotiations  of  each  case.  There 

can  be  no  question  of  linking  these  matters  with  the  fundamental 

question  of  outlawing  war  between  the  two  countries.  As 

illustrations  of  my  point  of  view,  I  shall  deal  with  the  first  two 

questions  with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 

5.  As  regards  canal  waters,  the  question  really  is  one  of 

sovereignty  rights.  1  wonder  if  there  is  any  known  case  of 
questions  relating  to  sovereignty  rights  apart  from  territorial 
disputes  being  referred  to  arbitration.  We  have  here  specific 
agreements,  expressly  or  impliedly  accepting  our  sovereignty 
rights  over  the  canal  waters.  The  Pakistan  Government  is  not 
only  going  back  on  those  agreements  but  is  also  giving  the 
whole  dispute  a  wider  significance  and  making  the  whole 
controversy  more  comprehensive.  The  only  result  of  going  to 
arbitration  in  such  circumstances  would  be  that  we  would  lose 
what  we  have  got  under  the  agreements,  and  the  whole  question 
which  was  settled  as  a  result  of  a  joint  agreement  of  partition 
will  be  opened  afresh  with  results  which  are  unpredictable.  Any 
weakness  in  this  matter  is  likely  to  have  very  wide  repercus¬ 
sions  on  our  whole  irrigation  system.  The  Bhakra  scheme  will 
be  in  jeopardy.  Pakistan  will  try  to  have  a  finger  in  the  dist¬ 
ribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  Ganges  and  Brahmputra 
which,  vis-a-vis  Pakistan,  aquire  the  character  of  international 
riveis.  If  at  all  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  I  would  rather  have 
arbitration  than  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  at  least  we  shall  have  our  own  man  on  the 
Bench  who  might  influence  the  arbitrator  by  his  learning  and 
grasp  of  matters,  as  was  the  case  recently  in  regard  to  the 
Bagge  Tribunal;  once  we  submit  the  case  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  we  just  become  helpless. 
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6.  As  regards  evacuee  property,  the  main  dispute  is  whether 
it  should  be  on  a  Government-to  Government  basis  or  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  private  exchange.  Here  I  feel  that  our  position 
is  fundametaliy  strong,  because,  even  if  we  allow  private  exch¬ 
ange,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gap  which  will  be  left  in  the 
field  is  so  wide  that  we  must  have  some  means  of  settling 
accounts  with  Pakistan.  There  is  no  question  of  sovereignty 
rights  involved,  and  I  would  personally  not  object  to  the 
matter  being  put  to  arbitration. 

7.  As  regards  Pakistan  assets,  here  again  the  question  is  one 
of  implementation  of  partition  agreements.  We  had  an  Arbitral 
Tribunal  to  settle  some  of  the  disputes  arising  out  of  partition. 
If  negotiations  on  mediation  fail,  we  could  have  an  arbitral 
tribunal  again. 

8.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  my  view  strongly  is  that  we  should 
not  get  involved  into  a  discussion  of  individual  items  of  dispute 
or  of  the  machinery  to  be  provided  for  settling  those  disputes. 
We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  proposition  which  we 
have  put  forward,  but  over  which  there  is  a  fundamental  diff¬ 
erence  of  approach  between  ourselves  and  Pakistan.  If  you 
feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  simple' 
issue,  then  the  best  course  would  be  to  get  out  of  the  whole 
business  by  pointing  out  this  fundamental  difference  in  appro¬ 
ach  and  indicating  to  Pakistan  that  this  approach  is  suggestive 
of  their  having  mental  reservation  on  this  simple  issue.  That 
being  the  case,  and  with  the  East  Bengal  situation  facing  us 
and  the  attendant  campaign  of  vilification  (of  which  their  radio 
news  of  10,000  persons  killed  in  Calcutta  is  a  glaring  example), 
it  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  pursue  this  matter  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  until  relations  between  the  two  countries  assume 
a  character  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  Pakistan  to 
subscribe  to  the  simple  issue  of  outlawry  of  war  without  any 
mental  reservations  and  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  put 
faith  in  such  intentions.  Any  other  approach  at  this  time 
would  not  only  land  us  in  entanglements,  from  which  we 
would  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves  except  by  prejud- 
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icing  whatever  advantages  we  have  gained,  but  also  likely  to 
be  misunderstood  and  severely  criticised  by  public  opinion  in 
India.  I  sometimes  wonder,  having  regard  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation,  whether  we  could  really  talk  of  peace  with  Pakistan 
when  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  thinking  and  preparing  in  terms 
of  war  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  cast  on  us  a  burden 
which  would  break  our  back. 

I  am  returning  the  copy  of  the  draft  letter  sent  by  you. 


53.  EXTRACTS  FROM  SARDAR  PATEL’S  STATEMENT, 
DATED  16  APRIL  1950  AT  A  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  NEHRU-LIAQIJAT  AGREEMENT 

...After  a  great  deal  of  deliberations  and  adjustments  of  var¬ 
ious  views  Government  decided  to  enter  into  an  agreement.  The 
agreement  is  now  a  solemn  word  pledged  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  India  and  of  Bengal.  It  is,  therefore,  our  bounden  duty  to 
fulfil  our  obligation  and  make  every  honest  effort  to  implement 
it.  We  have  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which  would  enable  us  to  say 
before  God  and  man  that  we  have  done  our  duty.  I  know  that 
many  doubt  the  usefulness  or  the  worth  of  this  agreement. 
....It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  how  many  anxious  days 
and  nights  we  have  passed  over  the  ills  of  Bengal.  Day  and 
night  Bengal  has  been  with  us,  never  for  a  moment  did  we 
relax  in  our  attempts  to  help  Bengal  to  the  best  of  our  capa¬ 
city,  We  realise  that  if  Bengal  dies  India  dies  and  that  India 
cannot  live  without  Bengal.  It  was  with  this  consciousness  and 
fully  realising  our  duty  to  Bengal  that  we  entered  into  this 
agreement  and  I  would  like  you  to  understand  its  implications 
in  that  spirit. 

...You  will  naturally  ask  me  whether  in  the  light  of  the 
broken  pledges  of  the  past  we  had  any  justification  for  ent¬ 
ering  into  another  agreement.  I  can  tell  you  quite  frankly  that 
we  ourselves  had  those  doubts.  It  was  not  easy  for  me  to 
reconcile  myself  to  a  faith  in  the  pledged  word  of  Pakistan. 
You  know  how  the  Prime  Mnister  of  Pakistan  only  a  few  days 
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before  he  came  to  India  spoke  about  me  in  connection  with 
the  Bengal  disturbances.  I  was  naturally  very  sore  about  it. 
When  he  called  me,  however,  I  met  him.  I  had  a  very  long 
talk  with  him.  So  did  the  Prime  Minister.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  different  spirit  behind  the  words 
of  the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister  and  that  if  we  had  to  avert  a 
major  calamity  which  would  completely  upset  the  two  countries, 
we  must  explore  this  possibility  of  averting  a  great  disaster. 
We  thought  “let  us  take  this  last  chance’*. 


54.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  18  APRIL  1950 

I  have  been  here  now  for  practically  two  full  days.  I 
had  a  very  busy  time  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  I  thought 
of  writing  to  you  but  later  I  felt  that  I  would  wait  until  I  had 
been  able  to  gather  some  more  impressions  of  how  things  are 
getting  along  here. 

2.  I  met  at  a  Press  Conference  about  50  editors  of  various 
papers  in  Calcutta.  The  atmosphere  was  hostile  to  start  with. 
They  were  all  bitter  and  expressed  complete  absence  of  faith 
in  the  pledged  word  of  Pakistan.  I  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them  to  view  the  agreement  dispassionately,  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  past  experience,  but  with  a  new  and  friendly  approach 
to  the  whole  scheme.  I  appealed  for  a  fair  trial  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  A  copy  of  what  I  said  is  attached  to  this  letter.  Towards 
the  end  the  atmosphere  was  much  improved;  except  one  or 
two  editors  the  rest  were  helpful  and  co-operative.  Later  I  met 
six  of  the  prominent  editors  at  an  informal  tea.  I  could  talk 
to  them  more  intimately  and  converted  one  or  two  of  them 
who  had  been  rather  sceptical  throughout  the  Press  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  result  has  been  on  the  whole  good.  The  Jugantar 
and  the  Amrit  Bazar  Patrika  which  had  been  very  hostile, 
have  now  changed,  although  they  are  not  enthusiastic,  they 
are  not  ill-disposed  either.  Some  venom  they  will  put  forth 
here  and  there  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  adopt  an  attitude 
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which  would  misguide  public  opinion.  The  Advance,  leaving 
aside  the  Nation  from  which  it  is  useless  to  expect 
any  help,  is  still  critical  but  much  less  so  than  previously.  I 
am  positive  that  had  Syama  Prasad  (Mookerjee)  and  (K.  C.) 
Neogy  not  resigned  or  had  they  withdrawn  their  resignations, 
the  position  here  would  have  been  much  better.  However,  I 
am  still  trying  to  spread  goodwill  and  understanding.  If  nece¬ 
ssary,  I  will  prolong  my  stay  here  by  a  day  in  order  to 
complete  my  work. 


3.  I  have  had  long  talks  with  Dr.  Katju,  Dr.  Bidhan  (Roy), 
Ministers  and  high  officials  of  Government.  I  have  also  had 
long  and  intimate  discussions  with  Surendra  Mohan  Ghosh 
and  Profulla  Babu.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Government  is 
doing  its  best  but  is  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  backing 
from  leaders  of  public  opinion,  including  the  Congress.  Politics 
has  again  entered  into  the  game.  People  have  an  eye  on  the 
next  election  where  refugees  wouid  have  votes.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  break  the  back  of 
Bengal.  Even  though  Bihar  and  Orissa  have  promised  to  take 
50,000  and  20,000  refugees,  the  total  numbers  that  have  gone 
are  8,000  and  9,000  respectively.  There  is  a  somewhat  effective 
propaganda  going  about  to  the  effect  that  Bengalis  must  be 
rehabilitated  in  Bengal  and  should  not  go  elsewhere  because 
that  would  break  their  political  and  cultural  entity.  I  have 
not  been  to  any  relief  camps  as  in  my  present  state  of  health 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  each  and  every 
centre.  You  know  Bengal  !  If  I  leave  out  any  or  many  they 
will  start  making  a  grievance  of  it.  I  have,  however,  heard 
accounts  about  the  organisation  of  relief.  There  are  complaints 
about  insanitation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  compla¬ 
ints  that  people  themselves  are  so  insanitary  and  have  got 
such  peculiar  habits  that  they  will  not  make  use  of  the  means 
of  sanitation  provided.  Despite  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  give  them  free  rations,  refugees  do  not  leave  the  border 
camps,  with  the  result  that  there  is  congestion.  I  am  meeting 
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the  officials  engaged  in  relief  work  tomorrow  and  will  advise 
Bidhan  as  to  how  best  this  problem  can  be  tackled. 

4.  I  have  had  discussions  with  the  Ministers  and  officials 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  agreement  is  to  be  imple¬ 
mented.  I  am  sending  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  I  held  with  the  Ministry.  More  or  less  the 
same  subjects  were  discussed  with  the  higher  officials  in  detail. 
I  think  that  at  least  among  the  officials  there  is  now  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  the  agreement  and  the  action  required 
to  implement  it.  I  expect  that  they  will  extend  every  help  and 
co-operation  to  the  Government  Amongst  them  there  is  no 
longer  that  sullenness  or  bitterness  about  which  we  heard  in 
Delhi. 

5.  I  feel  that  our  Congressmen  are  not  doing  what  they 
should.  I  am  meeting  Congress  workers  this  afternoon  and 
will  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  province  as  well  as  to  the  country  in  this  difficult 
hour.  1  have  had  talks  with  Bidhan  about  the  selection  of  a 
Central  Minister  and  of  Gopalaswami’s  visit  to  Calcutta.  As 
regards  the  former  subject,  C.  C.  Biswas  is  generally  considered 
the  best  man.  Dr.  Radha  Binod  Pal’s  name  has  been  sugges¬ 
ted.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  it;  somehow  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  1NA  his  judgment  in  the  Tojo  trial  appears  to 
have  gained  for  him  a  great  deal  of  popularity.  I  am  meeting 
both  of  them  today.  As  regards  Gopalaswami’s  visit,  Bidhan 
must  have  telephoned  to  you  last  night.  I  do  not  think  his 
visit  to  Calcutta  will  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

6.  Dutt  will  be  going  back  day  after  tomorrow.  He  has  been 
most  useful.  I  shall  be  having  talks  with  Sri  Prakasa  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  Assam  tomorrow.  I  am  told  the  latter  has 
a  great  prejudice  against  Bengalis.  I  hope  to  put  him  right. 
Bardoloi  and  Medhi  are  coming  on  the  20th.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Tripura  is  coming  tomorrow  as  also  the 
Administrator,  Cooch-Behar. 

7.  The  main  poblem  is  the  stopping  of  the  exodus  and  persu¬ 
ading  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  exodus  has 
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definitely  diminished  in  volume.  At  present  it  seems  to  be 
confined  to  those  who  were  already  awaiting  transport.  I  am 
told  that  these  transit  camps  are  not  being  filled  by  fresh 
migrants.  If  so,  it  is  a  healthy  sign.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  feel  that  de-requisitioning  of  the  houses  of  Hindus  in  East 
Bengal  will  be  a  great  help  in  creating  a  feeling  of  confidence 
among  the  refugees.  I  hope  you  will  press  this  upon  Liaquat 
Ali.  There  is  a  great  antipathy  in  Bengal  on  that  score  and  it 
is  difficult  to  meet  the  argument  that  if  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment  wanted  the  refugees  back  they  would  not  have  requisi¬ 
tioned  all  their  houses  and  property. 

8.  The  Governor  and  Bidhan  both  advise  against  a  public 
meeting  as  they  feel  that  that  would  not  serve  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  present  context.  Instead,  they  consider  that  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  address  some  leading  men  amongst 
the  refugees.  I  might  do  that  on  the  20th.  I  was  thinking  of 
broadcasting  from  the  Calcutta  station  on  the  19th  but  now 
that  Syama  Prasad  would  be  making  his  statement  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  19th  afternoon,  I  have  put  it  off  till  the 
20th  so  that  I  might  try  to  undo  any  harm  that  his  statement 
might  do. 

9.  I  shall  write  to  you  again  on  the  20th  so  that  you  might 
have  an  account  of  the  situation  before  you  leave  for  Dhanbad 
on  the  21st  morning.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  details  only 
when  you  return  to  Delhi. 


Militant  Communal  Bodies 

55.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  5  FEBRUARY  1948 

It  appears  that  considerable  numbers  of  prominent  RSS 
people  have  gone  to  some  of  the  States,  notably  Bharatpur  and 
Alwar.  They  have  also  taken  a  good  deal  of  material  with  them 
of  various  kinds.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  organise  bases 
there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  secret  activities  elsewhere. 
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Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  the  State  Governments  to  ban 
the  organisation  ?  In  any  event  it  seems  desirable  to  ask  them 
to  do  so. 

I  understand  that  the  RSS  in  Delhi  have  started  open-air 
.Gita  classes  which  really  are  meant  for  them  to  meet  and 
confer  together. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  us  to  consider  the 
banning  of  the  Muslim  National  Guard  and  the  Khaksars. 
Khaksars  more  or  less  went  underground  some  time  ago  and 
have  not  functioned  in  public  since  then.  But  they  have  been 
a  mischievous  lot  and  may  give  trouble  in  future.  So  also  the 
Muslim  National  Guard.  Neither  is  aggressive  at  present.  But 
the  potentialities  of  mischief  are  there.  In  view  of  our  decision 
against  private  armies  we  might  take  action  against  their 
organisations.  If  you  agree,  we  might  consider  this  matter  at 
the  next  Cabinet  meeting,  day  after  tomorrow. 


56.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  6  FEBRUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  5  February  1948. 

Regarding  banning  of  the  RSS  in  the  States,  we  have 
already  sent  telegrams  to  all  the  bigger  States,  including  Bha- 
ratpur  and  Alwar,  to  take  parallel  action  in  their  own  terri¬ 
tories.  I  expect  many  of  them  will  follow  our  advice.  We  can 
deal  with  those  who  do  not,  later. 

I  have  been  preparing  the  ground  for  action  against  Alwar 
and  Bharatpur  for  some  time.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
the  difficulties  in  taking  any  hasty  and  drasitc  action  against 
them.  One  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  Jat  community, 
and  the  other  is  a  Rajput  State.  I,  therefore,  wanted  to  take 
action  only  after  I  had  rallied  round  myself  the  support  of 
the  Princes  themselves.  We  are  well  on  the  way  to  enlisting 
this  support  in  respect  of  Alwar,  Bharatpur,  I  have  already 
been  able  to  calm  down  as  a  result  of  personal  contact  and 
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discussions.  After  Alwar  is  settjed,  Bharatpur  should  be  a 
comparatively  easy  problem.  My  intention  is  that,  as  soon  as 
we  have  got  these  two  States  under  our  influence,  and  if 
necessary,  under  our  control,  we  would  be  able  to  unearth 
all  that  has  happened  and  the  part  which  the  State  and  its 
officials  have  taken  in  various  crimes. 

As  regards  the  open-air  Gita  classes  started  by  the  RSS, 
I  am  having  enquiries  made.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
interfere  with  these  Gita  classes  if  they  are  held  in  private 
buildings  or  on  private  lands,  but  I  have  asked  the  DIG  to 
make  enquiries  and  to  see  that  our  men  are  there  to  report 
to  us  what  exactly  happens  there. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  ban  the  Muslim  National 
Guards  and  Khaksars.  We  might  mention  this  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  tomorrow.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  asking  the  Home 
Ministry  to  be  ready  to  take  necessary  action  on  getting  the 
word  from  me  after  the  Cabinet  meeting. 

You  would  also  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  today 
issued  instructions  to  prepare  legislation  for  prohibiting  drilling, 
parades,  camps  and  wearing  of  semi-military  uniforms.  Such 
legislation  would  be  necessary  to  implement  our  decision 
regarding  the  banning  of  private  armies. 


57.  SARDAR  TO  MAHARAJA  OF  GWALIOR, 
DATED  28  FEBRUARY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...  By  now  you  must  have  heard  how  deeply  involved  in 
this  tragedy  some  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  circles  in  Gwalior 
are.  Tongues  are  already  wagging  about  the  alleged  part  which 
Your  Highness  and  the  State  have  taken  in  promoting  Maha¬ 
sabha  activities  in  the  State.  People  refer  to  the  contribution 
of  Rs.  25,000  and  the  visit  of  Dr.  (N.B.)  Khare.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  fortunate  that  you  withdrew  yourself  in  time  from  this 
embarrassing  situation.  Otherwise,  I  am  afraid  you  would 
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have  found  yourself  in  deep  waters.  It  emphasises  how  cauti¬ 
ous  one  has  to  be  in  dealing  with  public  movements,  for,  a 
seemingly  innocent  organisation  or  movement  might  one  day 
get  involved  in  activities  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  State  and 
the  community.... 

58.  MAHARAJA  OF  GWALIOR  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  4  MARCH  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...I  have  also  read  with  the  greatest  consideration  the  sincere 
words  of  advice  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter.  Ever  since  I  have  come  in  contact  with  you  I  have 
looked  upon  you  as  an  elder  whose  advice  I  sincerely  cherish. 
I  know  that  your  words  are  inspired  by  fatherly  interest  in 
my  welfare.  Please  again  accept  my  assurance  that  in  the 
difficult  days  that  are  ahead  I  shall  always  look  forward  to 
receiving  similar  guidance  and  good  advice  from  you. 

59.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  2  MAY  1948 

I  am  rather  worried  at  the  number  of  reports  that  I  have 
received  from  various  quarters  about  the  recrudescence  of  the 
RSS  in  various  forms  and  the  growth  of  communal  propaganda 
on  their  part.  Unless  this  is  dealt  with  at  its  very  inception 
it  may  grow  to  dangerous  proportions.  The  possible  steps 
that  we  may  have  to  take  in  regard  to  Hyderabad  may  well 
be  affected  by  the  communal  situation.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
even  more  necessary  than  otherwise  for  us  to  be  vigilant  in 
this  matter. 


60.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  4  MAY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  2  May  1948  regarding 
the  recrudescence  of  RSS  activities. 
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2.  We  have  already  warned  Provincial  Governments  about 
this  danger  and  have  asked  them  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures.  We  are  doing  so  again.  We  ourselves  have  been 
ever-watchful  in  our  Centrally  Administered  areas  and  have 
not  allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  anything  which  would  have  any 
resemblance  to  usual  RSS  activities.  Recently,  you  must  have 
noticed  we  banned  drill  of  military  or  semi-military  type,  in 
addition  to  the  ban  on  the  organisation  which  already  exists. 

3.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  is  that  in  some  provinces, 
the  High  Courts  have  been  acquitting  persons  who  were 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  round-up  of  RSS  men.  In  UP 
there  have  been  several  acquittals;  in  Bombay,  the  acquittals 
have  been  of  an  almost  wholesale  nature  and  the  Government 
has  been  asked  to  pay  costs.  If  we  take  extra  powers  to  deal 
with  such  a  situation,  we  are  charged  with  attacking  civil 
liberties.  I  am  writing  this  merely  to  emphasise  our  difficulties 
though,  as  you  say,  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  otherwise 
to  be  vigilant. 

4.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  reports 
have  reached  me  of  considerable  discontent  both  amongst 
the  public,  in  general,  and  refugees,  in  particular,  in  regard 
to  our  failure  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  Muslims  from  Pakistan. 
The  matter  was  to  have  been  discussed  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
on  30  April.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  minutes  of  that  meeting 
and  I  do  not  know  what  transpired.  I  have,  however,  seen 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Dharma  Vira  and 
Sachdev,  in  which  certain  measures  were  settled  regarding 
check  on  mass  exodus  of  Muslims  from  Pakistan.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  those  measures  in  themselves  would  suffice. 
Rajen  Babu  had  a  talk  with  me  today.  He  has  also  had  a 
talk  with  you.  It  seems  that  Muslims,  in  order  to  escape 
from  Pakistan,  are  following  all  sorts  of  devious  ways 
to  return  to  India.  The  deputation  of  Jamiat-ul-Ulema 
which  went  to  Pakistan  seems  to  have  given  encouragement  to 
this  movement  of  Muslims.  1  feel  that  our  approach  to  this 
problem  should  be  more  positive  and  not  merely  negative.  I 
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have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  poor  treatment  given  to  refugees 
in  Pakistan  is  deliberate,  in  order  that  Pakistan  may  thereby 
be  rid  of  the  refugee  problem  at  the  expense  of  India.  I  also 
feel  that,  having  regard  to  Ghulam  Mohammad’s  attitude  at 
the  Inter-Dominion  Conference  in  Calcutta  which  was  reported 
to  me,  the  return  of  Muslims  to  India  is  receiving  active  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  from  the  Pakistan  Government.  If 
our  approach  to  this  problem  is  not  quick,  definite  and  deter¬ 
mined,  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  in  much  more  serious 
difficulties  than  the  problem  of  refugees  gave  rise  to  during 
last  few  months.  Return  of  these  Muslims,  while  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  rehabilitate  Hindus  and  Sikhs  from  Pakistan  and 
are  unable  to  return  any  of  them  back  to  Pakistan,  would 
create  considerable  discontent  and  dissatisfation  not  only 
amongst  the  refugees,  but  also  amongst  the  general  public, 
and  it  would  be  this  discontent  which  would  again  be  the 
breeding  ground  of  communal  poison,  on  which  activities  of 
organisations  like  the  RSS  thrive. 


61.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  14  MAY  1948 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  dated  10  May.  We  have  a 
meeting  in  Bombay  in  connection  with  the  Indian  National 
Trade  Union  Congress  on  the  16th  and  17th.  They  have 
asked  me  to  inaugurate  it  and  so  I  am  going  there  tomorrow. 
On  my  way  back  I  propose  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
Abu  and  reach  Delhi  on  the  night  of  the  20th  or  the  morning 
of  the  21st.  i  will  reach  Mussoorie  on  the  23rd  at  the  latest 
so  that  we  shall  have  at  least  one  day  before  the  conference 
meets.  There  are  various  other  matters  about  which  I  would 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  Amongst  these  the  situation  in 
Delhi  is  one.  The  situation  here  is  deteriorating  very  fast  and 
people  tell  me  that  not  only  is  the  RSS  reorganising  itself— -or 
rather  coming  out  in  the  open  once  again  because  the  or¬ 
ganisation  has  never  been  disbanded-— but  that  there  is  a  wkis- 
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pering  campagin  going  all  round  particularly  among  refugees 
that  there  may  be  trouble  any  time.  Some  incidents  have 
already  occurred.  There  was  a  stabbing  case  three  days  ago 
and  a  shooting  incident  day  before  yesterday.  These  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  coming  burst-up.  Congress  people  here,  one 
and  all,  complain  against  the  local  officials  whom  they  charge 
with  communal  bias,  particularly  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  being  more  or  less  a  non-entity. The 
Inspector- General  of  Police  who  tried  to  keep  the  balance 
has  been  transferred  and  his  place  is  going  to  be  taken  by 
some  one  from  the  Punjab.  The  idea  of  all  who  complain  is 
that  Punjabis  have  suffered  much  and  are  naturally  bitter  in 
their  heart,  and  if  in  Delhi  the  situation  has  to  be  kept  in 
control,  the  key  positions  should  be  occupied  by  people  from 
outside  the  Punjab.  They  say  that  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  get 
officers  of  good  repute  from  UP  or  from  some  other  provinces, 
because  Delhi  is  an  all  India  province  and  it  can  very  well 
requisition  the  services  of  officers  from  any  province  the  Govern¬ 
ment  choose.  I  will  speak  to  you  more  in  detail  about  these 
things  when  we  meet,  but  I  have  tried  to  pass  on  whatever 
information  I  have  got  so  that  you  may  be  fully  posted  and 
take  such  steps  as  you  consider  necessary  to  control  the  situation. 

PS: 

After  the  above  was  typed  I  have  come  to  know  some 
facts  about  the  Delhi  situation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
apprise  you.  Two  or  three  days  ago  there  was  a  conference 
of  Socialists  in  Delhi  in  which  very  bitter  speeches  were  deli¬ 
vered  attacking  the  Government  for  not  taking  action  against 
Hyderabad  and  also  inciting  the  people  at  large  against  the 
Government.  All  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  because  of 
the  Government’s  failure  to  deal  with  Hyderabad  firmly,  it 
has  naturally  its  communal  aspect  and  has  succeeded  in  rousing 
passion.  1  am  told  they  are  having  meetings  all  over  the  old 
city  delivering  such  speeches.  Some  of  the  houses  vacated  by 
the  Muslims  which  were  not  occupied  till  now  have  been 
occupied  by  Socialists  or  their  nominees. 
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There  is  a  persistent  rumour  that  15  June  is  fixed  as  a  date 
for  something  big  happening  and  panic  is  growing.  It  is  feared 
that  RSS  might  do  something  on  that  date.  I  am  told  that 
RSS  people  have  a  plan  of  creating  trouble.  They  have  got  a 
number  of  men  dressed  as  Muslims  and  looking  like  Muslims 
who  are  to  create  trouble  with  the  Hindus  by  attacking  them 
and  thus  inciting  the  Hindus.  Similarly  there  will  be  some 
Hindus  among  them  who  will  attack  the  Muslims  and  thus 
incite  the  Muslims.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  trouble  amongst 
the  Hindus  and  Muslims  will  be  to  create  a  conflagration. 
The  transfer  of  the  IG  who  knows  Delhi  and  is  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  situation  at  such  a  critical  juncture  might  itself 
complicate  the  situation,  particularly  because  his  successor 
will  be  new  to  the  place  and  will  be  a  Punjabi  and,  I  am 
told,  has  not  a  good  reputation  in  communal  matters.  I  am 
passing  ail  this  information  for  what  it  is  worth. 

62.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  18  MAY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  14  May  1948.  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  you  to  come  on  the  22nd  so  that  we  can  have 
at  least  two  days  in  which  to  talk  about  things  in  general  at 
some  leisure.  Please  do  try.  If  you  cannot  manage  22nd,  then 
23rd  is  indispensable. 

I  myself  am  very  anxious  about  Delhi.  I  said  long  ago  that 
our  failure  to  do  something  substantial  for  the  housing  of 
refugees  and  the  return  of  Muslims  to  Delhi,  before  the  non- 
Muslim  refugees  are  rehabilitated,  are  a  great  source  of  danger 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  Delhi.  But  for  reasons  with  which 
you  are  already  familiar  we  have  made  such  a  slow  progress 
in  the  matter  of  rehabilitation  of  these  refugees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influx  of  Muslims  from  Pakistan  is  continuing 
on  fairly  substantial  scale  and  the  feelings  of  sullenness,  discon¬ 
tent  and  even  hostility,  both  towards  Muslims  and  Government, 
are,  therefore,  understandable;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
local  administration  is  fully  alive  to  the  danger  involved.  I 
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wanted  to  make  a  change  in  the  local  administration,  but 
unfortunately,  1  am  up  against  difficulties  which  I  will  explain 
to  you  when  you  come.  As  regards  the  Inspector-General  of 
Police,  the  present  incumbent  is  too  junior  for  the  post.  He 
was  DIG  until  about  a  month  and  half  ago.  He  was  made  IG 
temporarily  only  because  the  Director  of  Intelligence  Bureau, 
Mr.  Sanjevi,  found  the  combinatiom  of  his  job  with  that  of 
Inspector-General  of  Police  too  much  for  him  and  the  sele¬ 
cted  officer  from  the  Punjab  was  not  going  to  be  available 
soon.  On  the  ground  of  having  officiated  for  this  short  period, 
therefore,  Mehra  could  have  no  claim  for  IGP~ship.  However, 
in  deference  to  Jawaharlal's  wishes,  I  agreed  to  his  retention  as 
IGP  for  a  month  or  so,  provided  it  caused  no  embarrassment 
to  the  East  Punjab  Government  to  whom  we  had  virtually 
plied  with  a  series  of  telegrams  for  early  relief  of  Chaudhury, 
the  selected  officer.  I  understand  that  Chaudhury  had  already 
been  relieved  before  our  request  for  postponement  reached  the  Eaist 
Punjab  Government,  and  the  latter  were  not  prepared  to  revise 
their  order. 

I  have  seen  Chaudhury’s  record.  It  is  much  better  than 
that  of  Mehra.  He  has  been  commended  for  ability,  integrity, 
grit  and  determination.  In  three  districts,  to  which  he  was 
posted,  the  police  administration  was  in  a  mess,  and  he  resto¬ 
red  order  out  of  chaos.  Two  of  these  districts  were  particularly 
heavy  and  strategic,  viz.,  Mianwali  and  Ferozepore.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  condemn  an  officer  with  such 
reputation  in  advance  of  his  joining  duty. 

As  regards  the  RSS,  both  myself  and  the  local  administr¬ 
ation  have  already  initiated  action  to  deal  with  them.  The 
Socialists  are,  of  course,  adept  at  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
1  sensed  the  danger  from  them  long  ago,  but  as  an  organisa¬ 
tion  we  seem  to  have  become  alive  to  it  only  a  few  months 
back. 


S.C.S.  2-18 


63.  SYAMA  PRASAD  MOOKERJEE  TO  SARDAR. 

DATED  17  JULY  1948 


You  will  be  meeting  the  Provincial  Premiers  today  to 
discuss  various  matters  concerning  internal  security  and  admini¬ 
stration.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
matters  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  also  considered  ? 

1.  Our  attitude  towards  RSS  and  Hindu  Mahasabha: 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  plot  to  murder  Gandhjii  was 
confined  to  a  small  group  of  persons  mainly  in  Maharashtra. 
Here  also  there  are  many  people  even  connected  with  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha  who  are  entirely  outside  the  influence  of 
this  group.  Time  has  now,  therefore,  come  to  set  at  liberty 
all  persons  against  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  complicity 
or  of  participation  in  subversive  activities.  In  some  provinces 
even  properties  of  Hindu  Sabha  members  have  been  attached 
and  other  restrictions  have  been  imposed  for  which  there  can 
be  no  justification. 

Regarding  RSS  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that 
the  organisation  as  such  had  anything  to  do  with  any  wide¬ 
spread  subversive  movement  or  with  any  plot  to  murder 
political  leaders.  In  some  provinces  RSS  boys  have  been 
treated  as  criminals  of  the  worst  type  and  have  been  denied 
the  usual  amenities  which  political  prisoners  have  all  along 
been  given. 

Regarding  the  future,  I  do  feel  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  leaders  of  all  Hindu  organisations  should  be  cont¬ 
acted  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  canalise  their  activities 
into  lines  which  will  best  serve  our  national  interest.  Aggressive 
communalism  which  denies  elementary  rights  to  classes  of  Indian 
citizens  merely  on  consideration  of  religion  is  certainly  disas¬ 
trous.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  crush  all  Hindu 
feelings  in  India.  The  future  is  somewhat  dark  for  us.  If 
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there  is  trouble  between  India  and  Pakistan  or  between  India 
and  Hyderabad,  or  if  there  are  repercussions  within  India,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  main  supporting  force  of  Government  will 
be  the  goodwill  of  the  vast  majority  of  non-Muslim  population, 
who  should  be  spontaneously  roused  to  our  aid.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  in  spite  of  political  differences  between  party 
and  party,  a  general  atmosphere  of  stability  and  confidence 
amongst  Hindus  should  be  steadily  promoted.  Hindus  holding 
strong  views  on  the  need  for  saving  India  from  passing  under 
Muslim  rule  or  other  foreign  rule  should  not  be  dubbed  as 
fascists  or  conspirators.  Let  us  by  all  means  do  everything 
we  can  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  India  that  by  adoption 
of  subversive  activities  or  political  terrorism  no  section  of 
the  people  can  ever  help  to  strengthen  India.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  need  not  hound  out  of  public  life  every  individual 
or  organisation  owing  allegiance  to  Hindu  ideals  or  culture, 
or  to  the  need  for  consolidating  Hindus. 

2.  Our  attitude  towards  Communists  : 

The  subtle  way  in  which  they  are  undermining  security  and 
authority  today  is  obvious.  There  can  and  should  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  Communists.  Unless  they  are  put  down  completely 
in  every  sphere  of  activity,  specially  labour,  we  shall  have  to 
face  disastrous  consequences.  Their  mode  of  work  is  most  subtle. 
The  way  in  which  they  send  their  agents  to  every  sphere  of 
work  must  be  scrutinised  by  the  authorities.  I  hope  you  will 
issue  clear  and  emphatic  directions  for  the  suppression  of  Com¬ 
munist  activities  in  all  fronts. 

3.  Our  attitude  towards  Muslims  : 

As  you  have  yourself  declared  repeatedly,  we  have  not¬ 
hing  against  those  Muslims  who  generally  accept  India  as  their 
motherland  and  identify  themslves  with  her  interests.  But  the  fact 
remains  tQ  be  tested  whether  the  vast  majority  of  Muslims 
who  were  until  a  year  ago  fanatic  adherents  to  Muslim  League 
and  Pakistan,  have  really  changed  their  attitude.  By  allowing 
strong  Muslim  pockets  to  be  created  in  different  parts  of  India 
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we  shall  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  our  own  destruction.  We  very 
often  forget  the  part  by  some  smooth  and  shallow  talks  in 
which  some  Muslims  now  in  India  indulge,  declaring  their 
outward  loyalty  to  India.  I  feel  we  are  not  taking  sufficiently 
strong  action  to  watch  their  activities  and  guard  against  any 
open  or  secret  revolt  organised  by  them.  The  recent  Bombay 
disturbances  constituted  a  glaring  example  in  this  connection. 
How  is  it  that  Muslims  who  constitute  such  a  small  minority 
in  Bombay,  dared  attack  and  killed  so  many  Hindus  ?  This 
shows  that  while  we  are  capable  of  taking  strong  action  in 
weakening  or  suppressing  every  Hindu  front,  we  are  unable 
to  deal  with  the  activities  of  Muslims.  This  is  a  matter 
which,  I  know,  is  already  engaging  your  attention  and  I  hope 
you  will  now  issue  directions  which  should  be  followed  on 
all-India  basis.  Without  making  any  declaration,  we  need  not 
go  out  of  our  way  in  placing  Muslims  in  key  positions  speci¬ 
ally  where  questions  of  security  are  involved. 

4.  Strengthening  of  Home  Guards  and  volunteer  organis¬ 
ations  : 

If  there  is  any  serious  trouble  in  the  near  future  our 
aim  should  be  to  secure  internal  order  with  the  help  of 
resources  available  within  the  provinces.  The  army  should 
not,  if  possible,  be  used  for  this  purpose;  it  will  be  required 
for  action  elsewhere.  From  this  point  of  view  every  province 
should  strengthen  volunteer  organisations  which  will  work 
under  the  auspices  of  Government.  Such  organisations  will 
function  in  addition  to  police  and  Home  Guard  forces.  So 
passionate  is  the  anxiety  of  the  general  public  to  serve  and 
save  our  newly-won  freedom  that  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  lakhs  will  enrol  themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis  if  a 
proper  call  goes  to  the  people  without  raising  any  issue  of 
party  domination  or  provincialism.  • 

5.  Provincialism  : 

It  is  tragic  to  find  that  in  various  parts  of  India  a  wave 
of  provincialism  is  moving  the  minds  of  many  people.  This  has 
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to  be  immediately  put  down,  for  this  contains  the  germs  of 
our  destruction.  This  will  be  worse  than  communalism.  History 
will  repeat  itself  and  we  shall  lose  our  country  if  we  allow 
disruptive  tendencies  to  become  powerful  and  block  the  road 
to  national  unity.  Very  often  these  tendencies  thrive  because 
of  the  direct  or  indirect  support  they  receive  at  the  hands  of 
authorities  themselves.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  crush  any  ideol¬ 
ogies  by  force.  Wherever  there  are  grievances  they  have  to  be 
removed.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  our  urgent  consi¬ 
deration  before  it  becomes  too  late.  We  usually  take  strong 
action  against  the  Press  and  individuals  for  communal  reasons. 
But  we  are  allowing  worst  passions  to  be  roused  amongst 
sections  of  people  arising  out  of  caste  prejudices  or  provincial 
feelings. 

I  feel  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  this  long  letter.  But  I 
felt  it  was  my  duty  to  place  my  viewpoint  before  you,  so  that 
you  might  take  such  action  on  the  points  I  have  mentioned, 
in  course  of  your  discussions  with  the  Provincial  Premiers. 

May  I  come  and  see  you  some  time  tomorrow? 


64.  SARDAR  TO  SYAMA  PRASAD  MOOKERJEE, 

DATED  18  JULY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  17  July  1948  about  the 
meeting  with  Provincial  Premiers. 

As  regards  the  RSS  and  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  the  case 
relating  to  Gandhiji’s  murder  is  sub  judice  and  I  should  not 
like  to  say  anything  about  the  participation  of  the  two  orga¬ 
nisations,  but  our  reports  do  confirm  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  these  two  bodies,  particularly  the  former,  an 
atmosphere  was  created  in  the  country  in  which  such  a  ghastly 
tragedy  became  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  was  involved  in 
this  conspiracy.  The  activities  of  the  RSS  constituted  a  clear 
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threat  to  the  existence  of  Government  and  the  State.  Our 
reports  show  that  those  activities,  despite  the  ban,  have  not 
died  down.  Indeed,  as  time  has  marched  on,  the  RSS  circles 
are  becoming  more  defiant  and  are  indulging  in  their  subversive 
activities  in  an  increasing  measure.  The  number  of  persons 
arrested  is  not  large;  it  is  just  above  500  throughout  India. 
This  would  show  that  generally  only  those  are  in  detention 
whose  release  is  prejudicial  to  security.  Almost  all  of  them  would 
be  due  for  automatic  release  next  month  or  so  when  the 
period  of  six  months  for  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  under 
the  various  public  safety  measures  will  have  expired.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  to  anticipate  that  event  by  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  The  Premiers  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  diverting  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  these  persons  into 
more  useful  channels.  I  am  sure  they  will  take  steps  to  that 
end. 


As  regards  Communists,  here  again,  both  we  and  the 
Provincial  Governments  realise  the  extent  and  dangers  of  the 
problem  and  have  reached  certain  decisions  how  best  to 
tackle  it. 

As  regards  Muslims,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
dangerous  possibilities  inherent  in  the  presence  in  India  of  a 
section  of  disloyal  elements.  Here  also,  we  are  taking  such 
measures  as  we  can  consistent  with  the  needs  of  security  and 
the  secular  nature  of  our  State- 

The  problem  of  Home  Guards  and  volunteer  organisations 
was  also  discussed  yesterday.  The  provinces  seem  to  have 
attained  a  substantial  measure  of  success  already  and  seem  to 
be  going  ahead  on  satisfactory  lines. 

Regarding  the  last  point,  viz.  provincialism,  i  am  afraid 
there  is  little  that  Government  can  do.  Many  of  us  realise  the 
dangers  involved  but  the  problem  seems  to  be  who  should 
bell  the  cat?" 


Gandhiji’s  Assassination 

65.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  3  FEBRUARY  1948 

I  enclose  herewith  two  Press  cuttings,  one  froM  the 
Statesman  of  today  (in  the  ‘‘Letters  to  the  Editor’*  column)  and 
another  from  a  well-known  Communist  whose  speech  is  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Madras  Mail  (not  printed).  (The  first  suggests  that 
Sardar  should  resign,  for  failure  to  protect  Gandhiji;  the  second 
contains  a  report  of  a  speech  by  P.  Sundarayya,  a  Communist 
leader,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  said  that  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha,  RSS  and  Sardar  Patel  planned  to  kill  the  Mahatma 
with  a  view  to  perpetuating  fascist  rule  in  India).  Of  course 
they  do  not  know  that  my  resignation  is  already  there.  I  had 
written  again  to  Bapu  when  I  left  for  Bombay  on  the  last 
occasion  but  his  unexpected  death  has  left  the  matter  in 
the  air. 

The  Statesman’s  contention  takes  a  constitutional  stand 
and  I  think  he  (  the  correspondent)  is  right.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  my  resignation.  Your  yesterday’s  speech 
has  also  reinforced  the  need  for  such  an  obvious  failure.  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  anything  to  embarrass  you  at  this  critical 
juncture,  but  when  there  is  a  public  demand,  a  challenge 
which  is  obviously  justified,  I  feel  1  must  once  again  request 
you  to  help  me. 

(Author’s  Note  :  This  letter  was  written  in  Sardar’s  hand 
but  was  not  sent.  Sardar  was  in  a  very  disturbed  frame 
of  mind  after  Gandhiji’s  death.  He  was  not  remoreseful  for 
he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  conscience  that  he  had  done  all 
he  could  to  protect  him  and  that,  if  only  Gandhiji  had  allowed 
the  gaps  in  security  arrangements  to  be  closed  he  would  not 
have  met  his  fate  in  the  manner  he  did.  But  Sardar  was  stung 
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to  the  quick  by  the  veiled  hint  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
( that  Government  had  failed  to  protect  Gandhiji )  and  the 
campaign  launched  by  Jai  Prakash  Narayan  while  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  Sardar  had  failed 
in  his  duty.  Some  other  persons  close  to  Nehru  had  joined 
him  through  a  whispering  campaign.  Sardar  in  a  weak  moment 
decided  to  resign  on  the  issue.  The  author  came  to  know  of 
it  when  his  daughter  Maniben  Patel  brought  the  letter  for 
issue.  He  intervened  with  Sardar  to  point  out  that  such  an 
admission  of  guilt  would  not  be  correct  if  he  was  satisfied 
in  his  conscience  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  and  that  resigna¬ 
tion  in  that  case  in  response  to  interested  clamour  would 
be  a  sign  of  weakness  so  much  out  of  accord  with  his  general 
reputation  and  actual  disposition.  There  was  a  short  argument 
in  which  the  author  took  the  stand  that,  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view  the  whole  Cabinet  and  not  merely  Sardar  should 
resign.  Sardar  saw  considerable  merit  in  the  author’s  point  of 
view  and  he  agreed  not  to  send  the  letter.  In  fact  he  wanted 
to  destroy  it,  but  the  author  advised  him  to  preserve  it  for 
the  sake  of  history.) 


66.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  20  FEBRUARY  1948 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  case 
diaries  of  officers  of  the  pelhi  Police  who  were  asked  to  go  to 
Bombay  immediately  after  the  bomb  explosion  in  Birla  House 
on  20  January  and  effect  the  arrest  of  persons  who  had  been 
implicated  by  Madan  Lai,  the  culprit  (not  printed — summary 
attached).  You  will  notice  that  they  had  definite  instructions 
to  arrest  the  persons  named  by  him,  that  they  approached 
the  Bombay  police  with  that  request  more  than  once.  But 
the  Bombay  police  felt  that  all  the  conspirators  should  be 
located  and  then  their  arrest  should  be  effected.  You  will 
also  notice  that  the  Bombay  police  did  attempt  to  round 
up  these  persons,  but  the  latter  somehow  eluded  the  attempts 
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of  the  Bombay  police  to  locate  them.  On  25  January  when  the  two 
officers  deputed  for  the  purpose  finally  returned  to  Delhi  and 
made  their  report  to  (T.V.)  Sanjevi,  the  latter  sent  for  Rana, 
DIG  of  police,  CID,  Bombay,  who  was  at  Delhi  at  the  time 
in  connection  with  the  conference  of  Provincial  CID  chiefs, 
gave  him  a  copy  of  Madan  Lai’s  statement  and  informed  him 
of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Delhi  police  to 
arrest  the  conspirators  and  the  reasons  for  the  same.  On  the 
26  Mr.  Rana  left  for  Bombay. 

2.  I  myself  would  not  like  to  create  any  inter-provincial 
dispute  on  this  issue,  but  I  thought  I  should  let  you  know 
the  facts  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  allegation  that  efforts  had 
not  been  made  to  trace  the  conspirators  named  by  Madan  Lai 
particularly  Godse  who  was  described  by  him  instead  of  being 
named.  I  thought  I  would  let  you  know  the  history  of  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Delhi  Police  to  round  them  up.  The 
attitude  of  the  Bombay  Police  officers  is  understandable.  There 
was  certainly  a  grave  risk  of  the  other  conspirators  going  under¬ 
ground  if  only  some  were  arrested  even  though  they  could  be 
located.  Being  wise  after  the  event  we  might  call  it  at  worst 
an  error  of  judgment,  but  I  feel  that  even  the  best  of  us  were 
liable  to  fall  in  that  error. 

3.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  return  to  me  the 
enclosure. 

SUMMARY  OF  CASE  DIARIES 

Jaswant  Singh,  District  Superintendent  of  police,  New 
Delhi,  and  Inspector  Bal  Kishan  were  asked  to  proceed  to 
Bombay  for  investigation  of  the  case  against  Madan  Lai  (under 
arrest)  in  connection  with  the  bomb  explosion  in  Birla  House, 
Delhi  on  20  January  1948.  In  Bombay  they  met  Shri  Nagar- 
wala,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Police  on  22  Jan.  and  suggested 
that  two  suspects,  one  the  editor  of  a  paper  called 
AGIRNI  and  the  other  a  person  named  V.  R.  Karkare 
should  be  arrested,  so  that  information  regarding  more 
persons  involved  could  be  obtained  through  them.  Nagarwala 
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said  that  special  arrangements  for  arrest  of  Karkare  had  been 
made;  Bombay  police  also  had,  according  to  Nagarwala,  infor¬ 
mation  about  three  more  persons  but  their  idea  was  to  locate 
all  these  involved.  The  Bombay  C.  I.  D.  was  confident  that  all 
suspects  could  be  traced.  Subsequently  the  Deputy  Commi¬ 
ssioner  agreed  to  a  request  made  by  the  two  Delhi  officers  that 
V.  R.  Karkare  and  the  editor  of  AGIRNI  should  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  Delhi. 


67.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  26  FEBRUARY  1948 

You  are  so  terribly  busy,  and  I  am  pretty  well  occupied, 
that  I  hesitate  to  add  to  your  work.  I  feel  however  that  I 
must  tell  you  what  I  have  had  in  mind  for  some  days. 

While  the  investigation  about  Bapu’s  assassination  by 
Godse  is  proceeding  here  and  (in)  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  there 
appears  to  be  a  certain  lack  of  real  effort  in  tracing  the  larger 
conspiracy.  More  and  more  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bapu’s  murder  was  not  an  isolated  business  but  a  part  of  a  much 
wider  campaign  organised  chiefly  by  the  RSS.  A  large  number 
of  RSS  men  have  been  arrested,  probably  many  of  them  more 
or  less  innocent.  But  a  considerable  number  of  their  key  men 
are  still  abroad  or  underground  or  even  sometimes  flourishing 
in  the  open.  Many  of  these  people  are  in  our  offices  and  in 
the  police.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  keep  anything  secret  from 
their  group.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  responsible  police 
officer  that  no  search  could  be  conducted  in  secret  because 
previous  intimation  always  reached  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Delhi  Police  has  apparently  a  goodly  number 
of  sympathisers  with  the  RSS.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  deal 
with  all  of  them.  But  I  think  some  thing  more  than  has  been 
done  can  be  undertaken.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  RSS 
organisation  is  still  fairly  active  in  many  ways  and  will  hit  back 
when  it  can.  To  be  complacent  about  it  might  lead  to  fresh 
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disaster.  I  am  told  that  they  have  taken  to  a  number  of  app¬ 
arently  innocent  activities  and  are  utilising  them  to  keep 
their  organisation  in  proper  trim. 

I  do  not  know  what  exactly  to  suggest  to  you.  But  I  have 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  situation  in  Delhi  specially. 
I  think  the  police  and  the  local  authorities  have  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  mark.  They  have  a  habit  of  slackening  off  after  the 
spurt.  What  is  more  dangerous  is  that  a  number  of  them 
appear  to  sympathise  with  the  RSS.  Hence  an  impression  is 
created  that  nothing  very  effective  is  being  done.  Effectiveness 
does  not  mean  mass  arrests  but  the  singling  out  of  people  who 
count  and  whose  potentiality  for  mischief  is  great. 


68.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  27  FEBRUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  26  February  1948  which 
I  received  just  now. 

I  have  kept  myself  almost  in  daily  touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  regarding  Bapu’s  assassination  case.  1  devote 
a  large  part  of  my  evening  to  discussing  with  Sanjevi  the  day’s 
progress  and  giving  instructions  to  him  on  any  points  that 
arise.  All  the  main  accused  have  given  long  and  detailed  state¬ 
ments  of  their  activities.  In  one  case,  the  statement  extends 
to  ninety  typed  pages.  From  their  statements,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  no  part  of  the  conspiracy  took  place  in  Delhi.  The  cent¬ 
res  of  activity  were  Poona,  Bombay,  Ahmednagarand  Gwalior. 
Delhi  was,  of  course,  the  terminating  point  of  their  activity, 
but  by  no  means  its  centre;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  spent 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  that  too  only  twice 
between  19  and  30  January.  It  also  clearly  emerges  from  these 
statements  that  the  RSS  was  not  involved  in  it  at  all.  It  was 
a  fanatical  wing  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  directly  under  Sav- 
arkar  that  (hatched)  the  conspiracy  and  saw  it  through.  It  also 
appears  that  the  conspiracy  was  limited  to  some  ten  men,  of 
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whom  all  except  two  have  been  got  hold  of.  Every  bit  of  these 
statements  is  being  carefully  checked  up  and  verified  and  scruti¬ 
nised,  and  where  necessary,  followed  up.  Sanjevi  devotes  a 
considerable  time  every  day  to  it.  Senior  officers  of  Bombay 
and  CP  are  in -charge  of  the  investigation.  Delhi  police  hardly 
comes  in  the  picture. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  this  stage  to  publi¬ 
cise  any  of  these  things  or  to  say  anything  publicly  about 
what  is  being  done  to  unearth  the  conspiracy.  Every  item  of 
information  that  is  being  communicated  to  us  through  sources, 
known  and  unknown,  real,  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  is 
being  investigated.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  these  have  been 
found  to  be  just  imagination.  Most  of  these  have  been  directed 
to  the  activities  of  RSS  men  in  various  centres.  We  have 
followed  this  up,  and  except  vague  allegations  that  sweets 
were  distributed  or  joy  was  expressed,  hardly  anything  of 
substance  has  been  found  in  them.  After  having  dealt  with 
these  matters  at  first  hand  and  discussed  these  matters  in 
detail  with  Sanjevi  and  other  officers  who  are  in  charge  of 
this  investigation,  including  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  Bombay, 
Mr.  Pettigarah,  who  has  been  advising  the  investigators  on 
legal  points,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cons¬ 
piracy  of  Bapu’s  assassination  was  not  so  wide  as  is  generally 
assumed,  but  was  restricted  to  a  handful  of  men  who  have 
been  his  enemies  for  a  very  considerable  time— the  antipathy 
can  be  traced  right  to  the  time  when  Bapu  went  for  his  talks 
with  Jinnah,  when  Godse  went  on  a  fast  and  some  others  of 
the  conspirators  went  to  Wardha  to  prevent  him  (Bapu)  from 
going.  Of  course,  his  assassination  was  welcomed  by  those  of 
the  RSS  and  the  Mahasabha  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
his  way  of  thinking  and  to  his  policy.  But  beyond  this,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible,  on  the  evidence  which  has  come 
before  us,  to  implicate  any  other  members  of  the  RSS  or  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha.  The  RSS  have  undoubtedly  other  sins  and 
crimes  to  answer  for,  but  not  for  this  one.  If  you  have  any 
time,  I  would  be  giad  to  send  to  you  Sanjevi  and  Rana,  DIG, 
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CID,  Bombay,  who  are  here.  They  could  explain  to  you  the 
whole  case  as  it  has  emerged  from  the  investigation.  They 
say  they  will  take  another  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  case  will  be  ripe  for  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  As  soon  as  the  Public  Prosecutor  is 
ready,  we  hope  to  appoint  a  Special  Judge  to  try  the  case  in 
Delhi. 

As  regards  the  RSS  in  Delhi,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
prominent  men  or  active  workers  whom  we  have  left  out.  We 
hear  all  sorts  of  reports  from  somebody  or  the  other  regarding 
a  certain  person  being  an  active  member  or  not.  In  some  cases, 
on  such  reports,  arrests  were  made,  and  we  soon  found 
representations  coming  from  Congressmen  themselves  testifying 
to  their  Congress  sympathies  and  anti-RSS  views.  We 
had  to  release  them.  In  other  cases,  on  arrests  of  RSS 
people  being  made  on  similar  information,  both  we  and 
the  Provincial  Governments  are  being  accused  of  rounding  up 
innocent  people.  In  the  case  of  a  secret  organisation  like  the 
RSS  which  has  no  records  of  membership,  no  registers,  etc. 
securing  of  authentic  information  whether  a  particular  indivi¬ 
dual  is  an  active  worker  or  not  is  rendered  a  very  difficult 
task.  Nevertheless,  l  am  assured  that  practically  all  the  impo¬ 
rtant  workers  of  RSS  in  Delhi  have  been  rounded  up.  Indeed, 
some  knowledgeable  people  tell  me  that  we  have  rounded  up 
more  than  necessary.  I  have  already  asked  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  including  Delhi,  to  let  us  know  what  has  been  the  result 
of  these  arrests,  how  many  have  been  arrested,  how  many 
have  been  released,  what  has-  been  revealed  in  searches,  etc. 
As  soon  as  these  reports  come  in,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
our  next  step.  If  there  are  any  key  men  who  are  still  at  large, 
I  should  like  to  know  their  names,  so  that  we  can  follow 
them  up. 

I  quite  realise  that  police  and  the  local  authorities  who 
are  in  Delhi  or  elsewhere  have  an  appreciable  number  of  RSS 
sympathisers.  Here  again,  however,  the  difficulty  is  to  locate 
the  men.  Whenever  I  have  received  the  least  information  about 
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the  names,  and  particulars  of  any  RSS  men  in  Government 
service,  1  have  communicated  them  to  Sanjevi  or  Mehra.  In 
some  cases,'  Government  servants  in  Delhi  have  already  been 
arrested  for  RSS  activities.  Delhi’s  quota  of  RSS  arrests  comp¬ 
ares  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  place  or  province.  I 
doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  accusation  can  be  substantiated 
that  Delhi  police  or  local  authorities  have  been  inactive  on 
account  of  RSS  sympathies.  However,  I  shall  again  have  a 
discussion  with  Mehra  on  the  particular  problems  which  you 
have  mentioned  and  see  what  further  action  could  be  taken. 


69.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  7  MAY  1948 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  Ghanshyam- 
das  Birla  (Serial  No.  70).  I  am  being  pressed  continuously 
on  this  matter  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  agitation  will  go 
down  by  any  lapse  of  time, 


70.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  G.D.  BIRLA, 
DATED  7  MAY  1948 

You  know  that  ever  since  Bapu’s  death  there  has  been 
a  strong  and  persistent  agitation  about  Birla  House  in  New 
Delhi.  Throughout  the  Assembly  session  I  received  requisitions 
from  over  a  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly  and  questions 
were  asked  at  our  party  meetings.  This  matter  was  raised 
again  and  again  and  there  was  almost  a  unanimous  sense  of 
our  members  that  Birla  House,  because  the  tragedy  occurred 
there,  should  belong  to  the  nation.  I  did  not  think  this  was 
the  correct  approach  to  this  problem  and  I  tried  my  utmost, 
with  a  great  deal  of  success,  to  prevent  the  question  being 
raised  in  the  House.  I  promised  that  I  would  consult  you  and 
some  of  my  colleagues. 
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The  matter  is  obviously  a  delicate  one  and  I  can  quite 
appreciate  your  feelings  about  it.  I  realise  also  that  Bapu 
would  not  have  liked  you  to  be  inconvenienced  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
this  matter  and  that  feeling  does  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  personal  considerations.  I  appreciate  that  feeling  myself  and 
can  understand  that.  But  for  my  part  I  would  not  like  that 
feeling  to  induce  us  to  take  any  action  contrary  to  your  wishes 
in  the  matter. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  feeling  will  continue  and  will 
be  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  all  of  us.  I  have 
given  careful  thought  to  this  matter  and  wanted  to  discuss  it 
with  you,  but  unfortunately  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

I  am  now  writing  to  you  to  put  forward  a  proposal  for 
your  consideration.  I  might  add  that  this  particular  proposal 
has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  or  to  anyone  else  except  to  two  or  three  persons.  The 
proposal  is  that  Birla  House,  that  is,  the  entire  building  should 
not  be  touched  and  should  remain  in  your  personal  use.  But 
the  place  in  the  garden  where  Bapu  used  to  have  prayer 
meetings  and  the  place  where  he  was  shot  might  be  separated 
from  the  House  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  and  used  as  a 
memorial  or  a  place  where  people  could  visit.  It  could  be  left 
more  or  less  as  it  is,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change  it.  Some 
minor  alterations  might  be  necessary,  and  the  spot  where  Bapu 
was  shot  down  might  be  clearly  indicated  by  a  small  pillar 
or  column  three  feet  high.  This  area  might  be  separated  from 
the  main  house  and  grounds  and  connected  separately  with 
the  public  road.  Exactly  where  the  line  of  demarcation  should 
come  can  be  considered  later.  The  first  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  you  would  wish  some  such  thing  to  be  done. 

I  have  long  hesitated  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject,  but 
I  feel  that  I  must  do  so  now  and  clear  up,  if  possible,  this 
matter.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  kindly  let  me 
have  your  views  about  this  suggestion.  * 


i 


71.  G,  D.  BIRLA  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  12  MAY  1948 


Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  7  May  about  Birla 
House.  1  need  hardly  say  how  much  I  appreciate,  and  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  kind  thought  and  consideration  which 
prompted  you  to  consult  my  wishes  in  the  matter. 

In  a  sense  a  decision  on  this  question  is  for  me  quite  an 
easy  one.  As  I  told  Sardarji  and  as,  I  believe,  he  has  told 
you  already,  I  am  entirely  at  your  or  his  disposal.  Either  of 
you  has  merely  to  give  the  word  and  you  will  not  find  me 
hesitant  to  comply  despite  my  undoubted  and  deep  sentimental 
attachment  to  the  house.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  be  human 
if  I  did  not  have  an  emotional  approach  to  the  question.  From 
what  I  say  below  you  will  realise  that  my  attachment  is  not 
confined  to  personal  and  family  associations  only,  but  far 
transcends  those  comparatively  insignificant  limit  and  encom¬ 
passes  those  valuable  contacts  and  memories  of  public  life 
which  have  become  a  part  of  my  being  and  the  divorce  from 
which  would  certainly  mean  a  wrench  too  terrible  to 
contemplate. 

Bapu  came  for  the  first  time  to  occupy  this  house  in 
1932.  Except  for  a  short  period  when  he  stayed  at  theHarijan 
Colony  or  the  Bhangi  Colony,  he  consistently  stayed  in  this 
house.  Malviyaji  too  from  time  to  time  occupied  this  house 
for  many  years.  Sardarji  too  honoured  me  with  his  stay  for 
the  last  few  years  off  and  on.  I  had  the  privilege  also  of 
acting  as  a  host  to  many  other  leaders  including  Rajendra 
Babu,  Pantji,  Bhulabhai,  Munshiji,  Shankarrao  Deoji,  Balasaheb 
Kher  and  others.  And  I  had  also  the  proud  privilege  of  having 
you  too  as  my  guest  for  a  few  days. 

Many  important  political  decisions  of  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quence  have  been  taken  in  this  house,  which,  undoubtedly, 
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has  added  to  its  importance  and  its  historical  value.  Many 
important  meetings  of  the  Working  Committee  were  held  in 
this  house  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  Cabinet  was 
held  in  this  house  immediately  the  Congress  assumed  power 
in  1946.  I  have  passed  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  this  house 
where  I  have  from  my  youth  reached  now  the  stage  of  decl¬ 
ining  age.  Every  tree  in  the  house  is  planted  and  nursed 
under  my  care.  I  have  seen  the  trees  growing,  blossoming 
and  giving  fruits.  I  know  the  individual  history  of  each  tree. 
The  garden,  the  rose-beds  and  the  flowers-beds  are  designed 
and  laid  by  me  which  naturally  became  a  part  of  my  limbs. 

The  house  has  thus  become  for  me  a  store-house  of 
memories  and  recollections  which  constitute  for  me  a  book 
into  which  I  can  delve  deep  to  recall,  with  pride,  with  deep 
emotion,  with  a  sense  of  glory  and  with  profound  sentiment, 
a  past  that  has  gone  to  build  up  every  fibre  of  my  frail  body 
and  every  tissue  of  my  mind.  The  man  in  the  street  may 
not  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  case,  but  I  am  very  gratified 
to  learn  that  both  you  and  Sardarji  are  fully  cognisant  of  it. 
Indeed  it  is  already  clear  to  me  from  your  letter  that  that 
recognition  has  caused  you  not  a  little  embarrassment  in 
dealing  with  the  pressure  which  has  been  exerted  on  you 
from  more  than  one  quarter. 

Indeed  some  of  them,  among  whom  I  can  count  some 
legislators  and  some  who  profess  to  be  my  friends,  went  to 
such  extreme  as  to  suggest  compulsory  acquisitioning  of  the 
house.  And  with  compensation  if  necessary.  They  little  seemed 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  nobility  of  human  nature 
which  would  shun  and  spurn  any  idea  of  reducing  this  matter 
into  an  ordinary  market  transaction  or  to  give  even  a  moment’s 
thought  to  the  fact  that  thereby  they  were  making  the  memory 
of  a  great  soul  cheap  and  trash.  And  coming  to  the  personal 
aspect  of  it,  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  heaped  a  greater 
insult  on,  and  done  a  more  grievous  wrong  to,  one  who,  to 
the  best  of  his  lights,  served  the  Great  Master  for  32  years 
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than  to  suggest  that  its  value  to  him  could  be  measured  in 
terms  of  filthy  lucre. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  open  out  my  heart  to  you  on 
this  subject.  It  is  for  you  to  assess  the  various  factors  involved. 
You  have  also  referred  to  Bapu’s  feelings.  It  is  for  you  and 
the  nation  to  judge  whether  a  fitting  memorial  could  be  raised 
to  him  by  doing  violence  to  these  feelings.  Iam  quite  prepared 
to  subordinate  my  own  sentiments  and  attachments  to  your 
commands  and  if  you  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
demand  that  1  should  leave  the  house  and  the  premises,  beli¬ 
eve  me,  I  would  not  waste  a  moment  in  complying  with  your 
wish.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  1  have  throughout  beli¬ 
eved  that  I  belong  to  the  nation?  But  I  would  beg  of  you  not 
to  entertain  even  for  a  moment  any  thought  of  dissecting  the 
premises.  One  might  ask  one  to  cut  one’s  own  child  into  two 
and  give  up  one  piece  and  retain  the  other  !  The  house  and 
the  premises  as  a  whole  treasure  Bapu’s  sacred  memory  and  I 
would  prefer  that  the  whole  rather  than  a  part  remains  an 
object  of  hallowed  memory. 

Finally  let  me  once  again  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  to  me  to  express  my  tho¬ 
ught  and  feelings  on  the  matter  and  the  assurance  that  whatever 
decisions  you  will  take  will  find  from  me  instant  compliance. 


72.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  13  MAY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  7  May  1948  with  which 
you  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Ghanshyamdas. 

As  you  know,  I  hold  very  strong  views  on  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  morally  we  would  be  quite  wrong  in  yielding  to  pre¬ 
ssure.  No  amount  of  pressure  can  make  what  is  morally  unjust 
and  unfair,  right  and  proper.  If,  therefore,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  public  outcry  and  clamour  are  misconceived  and  wrong, 
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it  is  our  duty  to  say  so  and  not  to  yield  to  such  pressure.  I 
myself  feel  that  this  public  clamour  would  never  have  attained 
these  dimensions  if  we  had  been  bold  enough  to  give  a  correct 
lead  by  making  known  our  opinion  publicly  to  the  people.  I 
was  told  that  at  the  Wardha  meeting  Vincba  Bhaveji,  Kisho- 
relal  Mashruwala  and  others  asked  Rajen  Babu  to  address 
individual  letters  to  our  Assembly  Party  members  against  the 
proposal  to  ask  Ghanshyamdas  to  give  up  the  house.  Rajen 
Babu  agreed  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  no  letter  issued,  with 
the  result  that  the  movement  gathered  momentum.  I  asked 
Rajen  Babu,  when  he  came  here,  about  this,  and  he  said  he 
forgot  to  send  the  letter.  Nor  can  I  see  how,  in  the  face  of 
our  clear  conviction  that  Bapu  would  never  have  put  up  with 
this  idea,  we  can  take  over  the  house,  as  it  were  as  a  memorial 
to  Bapu,  or  as  some  might  like  to  say  as  a  reminder  to  the 
nation  of  the  tragedy  that  overtook  it.  It  would  be  a  strange 
way  of  doing  things  if  we  base  a  memorial  to  a  great  soul  on 
something  which  would  displease  the  soul  most  grievously  and 
affect  it  most  painfully.  Personally,  I  can  not  conceive  of  a 
more  objectionable  way  of  perpetuating  Bapu’s  memory  or  of 
bequeathing  to  the  nation  and  to  posterity  a  reminder  of  that 
great  tragedy. 


I  have  known  Ghanshyamdas  through  Bapu  for  more  than 
25  years.  The  relations  between  Bapu  and  him  were  those  of 
father  and  son;  he  had  a  spiritual  bond  with  him  which  Bapu 
fully  recognised  and  Ghanshyamdas  maintained  to  the  full  and 
to  the  very  end.  But  never  throughout  our  long  connections 
has  he  taken  any  undue  advantage  of  these  ties  or  exploited 
them.  He  is  a  man  of  honourable  character  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  views  in  life.  Despite  the  calumny  indulged  in  by  some 
malignantly  disposed  persons,  lam  quite  prepared  to  say  that 
his  association  with  both  of  us  has  been  above  reproach  and 
entirely  unselfish.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  both  Bapu  and  myself 
would  have  been  the  last  persons  to  have  spared  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  me  to  be  a  party  to  the  proposal 
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which,  in  my  opinion,  involves  violence  of  the  worst  kind  to 
the  feelings  of  both  Ghanshyamdas  and  Bapu. 

I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  right  and  proper 
course  for  us  is  to  hoid  firmly  and  strongly  to  our  innermost 
convictions  and  resist  the  pressure  for  depriving  Ghanshyamdas 
of  his  house.  But  for  my  very  close  and  intimate  connections 
with  him,  I  would  certainly  have  spoken  out  publicly  long 
ago.  On  account  of  that  handicap,  therefore,  I  can  only  com¬ 
municate  to  you  my  views  for  consideration.  I  hope  you  will 
reconsider  the  matter  and  reach  that  conclusion,  which  I  feel 
is  inevitable,  and  which  alone,  I  am  convinced,  would  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  a  great  injustice  and  a  grievous  wrong. 
Should  you,  however,  feel  that  we  must  yield  to  public  pressure, 
I  would  suggest  that  before  we  go  any  further,  we  should  be 
clear  in  our  own  mind  as  to  what  we  propose  to  do  with  the 
house  and  premises,  and  whether  it  should  be  taken  over  by 
Government  or  by  a  non-official  trust,  etc.  You  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  if  the  house  is  to  be  taken  over,  it 
should  be  maintained  in  its  present  condition  and  it  would 
cost — whatever  authority  takes  it  over-five  or  six  thousand 
rupees  a  month  in  maintenance,  etc.  We  should  also  be  careful 
in  deciding  upon  the  use  to  which  we  are  going  to  put  this 
house  and  how  we  can  implement  and  carry  out  the  object 
which  we  might  set  before  us. 

Further,  I  feel  that  if  we  take  the  house  over,  we  should 
at  least  in  all  decency  give  Ghanshyamdas  a  suitable  alternative 
site,  for  which  he  will  gladly  pay  an  adequate  price,  where  he 
could  build  a  house  for  himself  in  Delhi.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  adding  insult  to  injury  if  we  took  from  him  this 
house  and  left  him  as  it  were  on  the  streets.  Through  many 
years  of  valuable  contacts  with  men,  prominent  in  business 
and  public  life,  he  has  established  for  himself  a  position  of  a 
host  to  so  many  prominent  personalities.  It  would  be  a  great 
blow  to  him  and  his  prestige  and  standing  in  public  life  if  we 
rendered  him  incapable  of  discharging  these  obligations.  1 
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would,  therefore,  suggest  that  if  we  take  over  the  house  we 
should  give  him  full  facilities  to  re-settle  on  another  suitable 
site,  making  full  allowance  for  his  public  and  private  needs. 


73.  SARDAR  TO  RAJAJI, 

DATED  14  MAY  1948 

I  am  sending  herewith  copies  of  correspondence  between 
Jawaharlal,  Ghanshyamdas  and  myself  about  Birla  House.  I 
am  very  distressed  at  the  attiude  of  Devadas  on  this  matter. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  in  that  attitude  he  is  going 
entirely  against  Bapu’s  feelings. 

If  you  agree  with  the  line  which  I  have  taken,  suggest 
that  you  write  both  to  Jawaharlal  and  Rajen  Babu  and  also 
suggest  to  them  that  in  this  matter  it  is  for  us  to  give  the 
lead  to  the  public  and  that  we  should  not  fight  shy  of  doing 
so. 


74.  RAJAJI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  18  MAY  1948 

Your  letter  dated  14th  and  enclosures  about  Birla  House. 
I  agree  with  you  and  Jawaharlalaji  that  we  should  not  seek 
to  make  a  memorial  of  Birla  House  simply  because  Godse  chose 
to  kill  Bapu  in  that  place.  The  most  important  places  for  con¬ 
servation  and  development  as  memorials  are  where  Bapu  worked, 
namely,  Sabarmati  Ashram  and  Sevagram  Ashram.  Men  and 
women  should  be  made  to  turn  to  these  spots  for  renewing 
their  memory  of  Bapu.  Perhaps  also  Valmiki  Mandir  in  Delhi 
should  be  attended  to  in  this  respect. 

The  place  where  Bapu  lost  his  life  cannot  but  continue 
to  be  a  spot  attracting  visits  from  devotees,  tourists  and  others. 
It  cannot  be  simply  maintained  and  regulated  on  a  basis  of 
private  licence  and  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  provide 
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public  access  to  it  without  disturbing  the  ownership  of  the 
house  or  any  part  of  it.  I  therefore  feel  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Jawaharlalji  in  the 
penultimate  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  Ghanshyamdas.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Ghanshyamdas  is  right  in  violently  objecting  to  “any 
thought  of  dissecting  the  premises”.  The  proposal  deserves 
more  dispassionate  consideration  unless  we  feel  that  the  spot 
of  the  tragedy  may  be  forgotten  in  favour  of  the  place  where 
his  body  was  cremated*  I  wonder  if  this  is  practicable,  i  am 
not  writing  to  Jawaharlalji  yet.  I  should  like  you  to  think 
about  this  aspect  of  the  matter  and,  if  you  approve,  to  see  if 
you  might  advise  Ghanshyamdas  on  those  lines. 

I  agree  with  you  that  whatever  may  be  our  decision,  we 
should  put  it  before  the  public  on  our  own  responsibility  and 
not  leave  Ghanshyamdas  to  fight  the  agitators.  Devadas  is 
much  distressed  at  my  refusal  to  support  him. 


75.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  20  MAY  1948 

Your  letter  dated  13  May  about  Ghanshyamdas  Birla's 
House.  You  will  notice  that  what  I  wrote  to  Ghanshyamdas 
referred  not  to  his  house  as  such  but  to  the  prayer  ground 
where  Bapu  used  to  hold  his  meetings  and  where  he  was  shot. 
This  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  house  without  any 
damage  to  it.  I  should  like  your  opinion  about  this  particular 
matter. 


76.  SARDAR  TO  RAJAJI, 

DATED  3  JUNE  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  18  May  1948.  Jawaharlal 
came  to  Mussoorie  on  the  25th  and  we  had  a  discussion. 
Ghanshyamdas  took  the  position  that  if  Jawaharlal  felt  that  it 
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was  the  right  course  to  separate  the  premises  from  Birla  House, 
he  would  gladly  comply  with  Jawaharlal’s  wishes.  That 
means  that  the  proposal  which  he  made  has  been  accepted  by 
Ghanshyamdas. 


77.  SARDAR  TO  SYAMA  PRASAD  MOOKERJEE, 
DATED  12  JUNE  1948 

I  understand  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha  subscriptions  are  being  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
accused  in  Gandhiji’s  murder  trial.  Originally,  it  seems  the 
idea  was  to  do  so  for  the  defence  of  Savarkar,  but  now  the 
objective  has  been  widened  in  its  scope. 

I  need  hardly  say  how  completely  in  the  wrong  the 
Mahasabha  will  place  itself  by  sponsoring  this  proposal  and 
actively  promoting  this  objective.  The  Mahasabha  has  now 
become  a  non-political  body.  The  only  motive  which  can 
make  it  associate  itself  with  a  venture  of  this  kind  can  be 
political.  Apart  from  this,  a  public  movement  for  defence  can 
only  arise  if  there  is  public  sympathy  for  the  accused.  For 
the  Mahasabha  to  associate  itself  with  the  defence  would, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that  sympathy.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  upon  you  with  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com¬ 
mand  that  you  should  try  to  dissociate  the  Mahasabha  from 
this  move.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  doing  so. 


78.  SYAMA  PRASAD  MOOKERJEE  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  16  JUNE  1948 

I  received  your  letter  about  the  raising  of  subscriptions 
for  the  defence  of  the  accused  in  Gandhiji’s  murder  trial.  I 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bhopatkar  about  this  matter  this  morning. 
I  think  the  position  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  The 
Hindu  Mahasabha  has  not  appointed  any  Defence  Committee. 
The  All  India  Defence  Committee  is  an  entirely  indepen- 
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dent  organisation.  The  All-India  Hindu  Mahasabha  as  such 
is  not  raising  any  subscription.  As  you  have  yourself  hinted, 
the  move  for  raising  funds  started  in  some  quarters  mainly 
for  the  defence  of  Savarkarji.  I  need  not  go  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  his  arrest.  But  you  will  realise  that  his  arrest 
has  caused  considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  many  who  hold 
the  view  that  he  is  innocent  and  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  defend  him.  As  regards  the  defence  of  the  other 
accused,  the  matter  was  raised  by  the  court  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  trial.  All  the  accused  said  that  they  would  make 
their  own  arrangement  for  defence.  Some  of  the  accused  have 
indeed  done  so.  A  few  with  the  approval  of  the  court  sought 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bhopatkar  in  making  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  As  was  explained  in  the  court  day  before  yesterday 
this  also  has  been  completed.  The  lawyers  who  have  been 
engaged,  it  appears,  are  mostly  non-political  persons  and  they 
are  coming  in  their  professional  capacity.  Government  is  not 
paying  anything  towards  their  fees  and  some  funds  have  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  immediate  expenses.  I 
had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bhopatkar  previously.  In  fact  he  gave 
me  his  personal  view  that  if  Savarkarji  was  not  an  accused, 
he  would  not  have  been  interested  in  conducting  the  proceeding 
at  all.  But  the  inclusion  of  Savarkarji  did  obviously  alter  the 
situation  and  he  had  to  appear  on  his  behalf  and  out  of 
loyalty  towards  him. 

The  Hindu  Mahasabha  as  such  has  not  made  any  arran¬ 
gement  for  defence  of  any  of  the  accused,  nor  has  authorised 
the  raising  of  any  subscription.  But  as  I  have  already  said, 
funds  mainly  raised  for  Savarkar’s  defence  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Defence  Committee  for  utilisation. 

I  am  hoping  to  come  to  Dehra  Dun  on  Friday  afternoon. 
I  propose  to  start  by  motor  at  about  2.30  p.  m.  reaching 
there  in  the  evening.  I  intend  to  start  back  for  Delhi  on 
Saturday  morning  so  that  I  may  reach  here  by  noon.  I  hope  y  ou 
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will  be  able  to  spare  some  time  to  meet  me.  If  this  suits  you, 
please  ask  Shankar  to  let  me  know  by  telephone  tomorrow.  I 
may  spend  the  night  at  Roorkee,  if  necessary,  I  trust  you  are 
keeping  well. 


79.  SARDAR  TO  SYAMA  PRASAD  MOOKERJEE, 
DATED  10  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  9  September  1948  (not 
printed). 

It  is  quite  clear  now  that  the  Hindu  Sabhas  are  being 
mobilised  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscription  for  the 
Defence  Fund.  It  is  futile,  therefore,  to  argue  that  Hindu 
Mahasabha  is  not  officially  concerned  with  it.  It  was  open  to 
the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  Mr.  Savarkar  to  organise  sep¬ 
arate  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds.  If  the  offi¬ 
cial  organisation  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  is  being  utilised 
for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  only  one  inference,  namely,  that 
the  Hindu  Mahasabha  is  in  it.  After  what  you  had  written  to 
me  last  time,  this  has  come  to  me  as  a  great  surprise. 


80.  AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HON’BLE 

MR.  JUSTICE  B  HAN  DARI,  DATED  21  JUNE  1949 
IN  THE  GANDHI  MURDER  CASE 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  judgment  the  learned 
Special  Judge  has  made  certain  observations  which  appear  to 
indicate  that  if  the  police  had  been  more  vigilant  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties  the  tragedy  which  overtook  Mahatma 
Gandhi  on  30  January  may  well  have  been  averted. 
Mr.  Daphtary  contends  that  these  observations  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  evidence  on  the  record. 

It  is  a  fundamental  legal  principle  that  no  one  is  to  be 
condemned  unless  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 
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Not  a  single  question  was  put  to  any  of  the  police  officers 

with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  possible  for 

them  to  save  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  if  so  why  the 

appropriate  measures  were  not  taken  in  this  behalf.  Had  that 

question  been  put  and  had  an  unsatisfactory  answer  been 

returned  the  learned  Special  Judge  would  have  been  fully  justified 

in  making  the  observations  that  he  made.  That  question  was 

not  put.  The  result  therefore  is  that  we  are  travelling  in  the 

realm  of  conjecture,  because  there  is  no  proper  evidence  on 

the  file  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  possible  to  say  with  any 

degree  of  confidence  whether  the  police  were  or  were  not 
* 

negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Even  on  merits  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remarks  are  not 
justified.  It  is  common  ground  that  the  very  first  occasion  on 
which  the  authorities  came  to  know  about  this  particular 
conspiracy  was  at  about  4  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  20 
January  when  Dr.  Jain  met  Mr.  Kher  and  Mr.  Morarji  Desai 
by  appointment  at  the  Civil  Secretariat  at  Bombay.  He  told 
them  that  Madanlal,  who  was  responsible  for  the  explosion 
of  20  January,  was  a  refugee  from  the  Punjab  whom  Dr.  Jain 
had  endeavoured  to  help;  that  before  leaving  for  Delhi 
Madanlal  had  discussions  with  him;  that  Madanlal  had  told 
him  that  he  (Madanlal)  and  his  friends  had  decided  to  take 
the  life  of  a  great  leader  whose  name  he  later  stated  to  be 
Mahatma  Gandhi;  that  Dr.  Jain  had  tried  to  dissuade 
Madanlal  from  his  wild  talk  and  wild  plan;  that  Madanlal 
had  introduced  to  Dr.  Jain  a  person  by  the  name  ofKarkare 
with  whom  Madanlal  was  working  in  Ahmednagar  and  who  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  him;  that  Madanlal  had  spoken  about 
his  exploits  at  Ahmednagar;  that  Madanlal  had  told  him  that 
Karkare  had  taken  Madanlal  to  Savarkar;  that  Savarkar  had 
a  long  talk  with  him  for  about  two  hours  and  that  Savarkar 
had  praised  him  for  what  he  had  done,  and  patted  him  on 
his  back  and  had  asked  him  to  carry  on;  that  Madanlal  had 
said  that  there  was  a  dump  of  arms,  ammunition  and  explo¬ 
sives  at  Ahmednagar  and  that  Madanlal  and  his  companions 
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were  to  proceed  to  Delhi  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
conspiracy.  Mr.  Desai  asked  Dr.  Jain  as  to  why  he  did  not 
tell  him  ail  about  it  immediately  after  he  had  come  to  know 
of  it.  Jain  replied  that  refugees  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
wildly  and  he  believed  that  he  had  dissuaded  Madanlal  from 
doing  what  he  had  intended  to  do. 

On  receipt  of  this  information  Mr.  Desai  acted  with  comm¬ 
endable  promptitude.  He  sent  immediately  for  Mr.  Nagarwala, 
Officer-in-charge  of  the  Intelligence  Branch.  Mr.  Nagarwala 
was  unable  to  come  at  once  as  he  was  busy  at  the  time, 
and  Mr.  Desai  accordingly  asked  him  to  see  Mr.  Desai  at  the 
railway  station  as  he  was  leaving  Bombay  for  Ahmedabad  the 
same  night.  Mr.  Nagarwala  came  to  the  railway  station  at  about 
8.15  p.m.  and  Mr.  Desai  told  him  what  Dr.  Jain  had  said  and 
asked  him  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  He  asked  Mr.  Nagarwala 
to  arrest  Karkare,  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  Savarkar’s  house 
and  his  movements  and  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  involved  in  the  plot.  Mr.  Desai  reached  Ahmedabad 
on  the  morning  of  22  January  and  repeated  to  Sardar  Valla- 
bhbhai  Patel  the  story  that  had  been  narrated  to  him  by 
Dr.  Jain. 

Mr.  Nagarwala  complied  with  the  instructions  without 
loss  of  time-  He  organized  an  unobtrusive  watch  over  the 
house  of  Savarkar  from  5.30  p.m.  that  evening.  He  made 
arrangements  for  locating  and  arresting  Karkare.  He  made 
enquiries  from  the  Ahmednagar  police  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  Karkare  whose  detention  had  been  ordered 
under  the  Public  Security  Measures  Act  10  or  15  days  before 
had  been  arrested.  He  contacted  various  informants  of  his  to 
locate  and  apprehend  Karkare  and  his  associates.  He  also 
issued  similar  instructions  to  the  various  officials  under  him 
as  he  was  giving  topmost  priority  to  this  particular  enquiry. 

In  the  meantime  enquiries  were  being  made  from  Madan¬ 
lal  by  the  police  at  Delhi.  He  was  interrogated  by  the  police 
immediately  after  his  arrest  on  the  20th,  but  the  enquiries  do 
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not  appear  to  have  revealed  any  useful  information  except  in 
regard  to  Karkare.  On  being  questioned  under  Section  342  of 
the  Code  of  Crh  final  Procedure  Madanlal  stated  as  follows: 

6 ‘The  police  asked  me  the  names  of  the  co-workers  of 
Badge  who  were  putting  up  in  the  Marina  Hotel,  i  told 
them  that  I  did  not  knqw  their  names.  I  told  them  that 
Badge  had  told  me  that  the  co-workers  were  staying  in 
a  corner  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Marina  Hotel/' 

The  police  rushed  to  the  Marina  Hotel  with  the  object 
of  apprehending  the  conspirators.  When  they  reached  there 
they  found  that  the  birds  had  flown.  Enquiries  were  made  as 
to  the  persons  who  were  occupying  the  corner  room  on  the 
first  floor  but  the  only  information  that  the  management  of 
the  hotel  could  supply  to  the  police  was  that  two  persons 
who  had  stayed  under  the  names  of  M.  Deshpande  and  S. 
Deshpande  had  settled  their  bills  and  had  left  the  hotel  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  explosion  in  such  haste  they  did  not  even 
care  to  take  their  clothes  with  them.  The  police  then  visited 
the  room  in  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  Bhawan  which  was  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Badge,  Shankar,  Madanlal  and 
Gopak  This  room  was  empty  and  deserted  for  Badge  and 
Shankar  had  quit  the  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
explosion.  And  what  about  Karkare  and  Go  pal  ?  Enquiry 
was  made  at  the  Sharif  Hotel  but  no  information  could  be 
obtained  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Bias  who  had 
stayed  there  from  17  to  19  January  and  who  had  left  the 
hotel  a  day  before  the  explosion.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
even  Madanlal  did  not  know  where  his  confederates  had  gone. 
Gopal  was  in  Delhi  but  he  too  made  himself  scarce  after  the 
explosion.  He  did  not  dare  go  back:  to  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
office  where  he  was  staying  the  previous  night,  for  he  did  not 
know  that  Madanlal  would  not  denounce  him  to  the  autho¬ 
rities.  Both  Karkare  and  Gopal  are  said  to  have  spent  the 
night  of  the  20th  in  the  Frontier  Hindu  Hotel  under  the 
assumed  names  of  G.  M.  Joshi  and  Rajagopalam.  On  21 
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January  the  position  was  that  although  the  police  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  only  conspirators  who  were  known  to  them  were 
Badge,  Karkare  and  Madanial.  A  Deputy  Superintendent 
and  an  inspector  of  Police  left  Delhi  by  air  and  reached 
Bombay  on  the  22nd.  They  desired  the  arrest  of  Karkare 
and  his  conspirators  in  connection  with  the  bomb  explosion. 
They  stayed  in  Bombay  till  the  23rd  and  after  their  departue, 
Mr.  Nagarwala  continued  the  search  for  Karkare  and  his 
associates,  if  any.  Karkare  was  not  known  to  the  .Bombay 
City  Police.  On  certain  information  received  by  him  he  issued 
instructions  for  the  arrest  of  Badge  on  or  about  24 
January.  Mr.  Rana,  DIG,  CID,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Poona,  came  to  Bombay  on  27  January  and  reported  develop¬ 
ments  to  him.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Nagarwala  had  a  tele* 
phonic  conversation  with  the  Director  of  Intelligence  Bureau, 
Delhi,  to  whom  also  the  developments  had  been  reported. 
Unfortunately  Badge  could  not  be  traced  till  the  31st,  a  day 

after  the  tragedy  had  been  enacted  at  Birla  House.  The  fatal 

*  ■ 

shots  were  not  fired  either  by  Badge  or  by  Karkare  or  by 
Madanial  and  even  if  they  had  been  arrested  immediately  after 
the  explosion  the  tragedy  could  not  be  averted.  The  evidence 
on  record  does  not  show  that  the  names  of  the  other  cons¬ 
pirators  were  known.  If  their  names  were  not  known  the 
police  could  not  very  well  put  them  under  arrest. 

The  movements  of  Karkare,  Badge  and  Shankar  during 
the  crucial  period  commencing  with  the  20th  and  ending  with 
30  January  are  not  known.  Karkare  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
the  Frontier  Hindu  Hotel  on  20  January,  to  have  spent  the 
night  of  20  January  in  that  hotel  and  to  have  left  that  hotel 
on  the  21st.  He  was  seen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Joshi 
at  Thana  (Bombay)  on  the  25th  and  at  the  railway  station  at 
Delhi  on  the  29th.  He  was  not  known  to  the  Bombay  Police. 
He  did  not  visit  his  regular  haunts  or  if  he  did,  his  haunts 
were  not  known  to  the  Bombay  Police.  Badge  and  Shankar 
could  certainly  have  been  arrested  if  they  had  gone  back  to 
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Poona  for  they  were  well  known  to  the  Police.  Orders  for  the 
arrest  of  Badge  were  issued  on  or  about  the  24th  and  Mr.  Rana 
came  to  see  Mr.  Nagarwala  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  in 
connection  with  the  arrest.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  if  he  had  been  anywhere  near  his  house  he  would 
not  have  been  arrested.  He  was  arrested  on  the  31st  when  he 
was  returning  from  a  certain  temple  where  he  was  presumably 
concealing  himself.  Shankar  was  arrested  near  Bhuleshwar  on 
6  February.  He  too  was  arrested  at  a  place  where  he  was  not 
expected  to  be. 

The  only  person  who  could  have  been  arrested  if  the  police 
wanted  to  arrest  him  was  Gopal,  younger  brother  of  Nathuram 
(Godse).  This  prisoner  was  at  the  Frontier  Hindu  Hotel  on 
20  January,  the  Elphinstone  Annexe  Hotel  for  a  short  time 
on  or  about  24th  and  in  Thana  on  25  January.  Neither  the 
Elphinstone  Hotel,  Bombay,  nor  the  house  of  Mr.  G.M.  Joshi 
at  Thana  are  places  which  he  was  known  to  visit  but  in  any 
case  the  police  could  not  know  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
crime.  On  the  following  day,  i.  e.  on  26  January  he  went  and 
rejoined  his  appointment.  He  could  obviously  have  been  arre¬ 
sted  on  that  day  if  the  police  had  been  aware  that  he  was  a 
member  of  this  conspiracy  but  the  police  were  not  aware  of 
this  fact  and  he  continued  to  be  at  large  for  a  few  days  more. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  victim 
of  a  murderous  assault  furious  mobs  attacked  the  houses  of 
persons  who  were  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  crime.  The 
house  of  Mr.  Savarkar  was  attacked  and  was  strewn  with 
broken  glasses  and  other  missiles.  The  life  of  Gopal,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  brother  of  the  assassin,  was  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  and  police  protection  had  to  be  given  to  prevent  him  from 
being  lynched.  He  was  rushed  off  to  his  native  village  where 
prejudice  against  him  was  probably  not  as  strong  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona.  He  was  arrested  near  Uksan  on  5 
February,  his  name  having  probably  been  supplied  by  Badge 
who  was  arrested  on  31  January  or  by  Madanlal  who  was. 
brought  from  Delhi  to  Bombay  on  or  about  4  February. 
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And  what  about  the  movements  of  Nathuram  and  Apte? 
Nathuram  and  Apte  left  Delhi  for  Kanpur  by  train  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  and  stayed  in  a  retiring  room  at  the  railway 
station  at  Kanpur  on  the  21st.  They  did  not  supply  their 
names  to  the  booking  clerk.  They  left  Kanpur  on  the  22nd 
and  reached  Bombay  on  the  23rd.  They  went  to  the  Arya 
Pathik  Ashram  at  about  9  p.  m.  and  Apte  asked  for  a  room 
with  two  beds  in  the  name  of  D.  Narayan.  No  room  with 
two  beds  was  available  but  they  were  allotted  two  beds  in  a 
room  containing  eight  beds.  They  left  their  luggage  in  that 
room  and  returned  to  the  Ashram  at  1  o’clock  in  the  night. 
The  accommodation  provided  for  them  was  not  suitable  and 
Nathuram  and  Apte  shifted  to  the  Elphinstone  Annexe  Hotel 
on  the  24th.  They  stayed  there  under  the  assumed  names  of 
N.  Vinayakrao  and  a  friend.  At  about  6.3o  a.  m.  on  27 
January  they  left  (for)  Delhi  by  air  under  the  assumed  names 
of  D.  Narayanrao  and  N.  Vinayakarao.  They  left  Delhi  the 
same  afternoon,  reached  Gwalior  at  night,  spent  28  January 
in  Gwalior  and  returned  to  Delhi  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
Nathuram  and  Apte  stayed  in  a  retiring  room  of  the  railway 
station  at  Delhi  on  the  29th  and  for  a  part  of  the  30th  which 
had  been  booked  by  Nathuram  in  the  name  ofN.  Vinayakarao. 
On  30  January,  Nathuram  went  to  the  prayer  meeting  armed 
with  a  pistol  and  fired  at  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  police  officer,  however  capable  and  efficient  he  might 
have  been,  to  have  prevented  Nathuram  from  committing  the 
crime  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  He  was  going  about  from 
place  to  place  under  assumed  names,  not  staying  in  any  one 
place  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  and  it  was  impossible  for 
any  police  officer  to  catch  hold  of  him  particularly  if  he  was 
not  known  or  suspected  to  be  a  co-conspirator.  Apte  was 
going  about  with  Nathuram  all  the  time.  He  too  travelled 
about  under  assumed  names.  Even  if  the  police  were  aware 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  that  Nathuram  and  Apte  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  conspiracy  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  could 
have  stopped  them  from  achieving  their  end. 
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The  police  did  all  that  was  reasonably  possible  to  do. 
Immediately  after  the  explosion  the  police  appear  to  have  sent 
a  number  of  persons  to  various  railway  stations  in  order  to 
prevent  the  suspects  from  escaping  by  train.  Badge  states  that 
as  soon  as  the  Tonga  carrying  him  and  his  servant  Shankar 
reached  the  railway  station  New  Delhi  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
purchased  two  third-class  tickets  from  Delhi  to  Poona  he 
found  a  great  commotion  on  the  platform.  The  police  were 
moving  about.  Sensing  danger  to  himself  he  came  out  of  the 
platform,  got  into  a  Tonga  and  set  off  for  the  railway  station 
at  Delhi.  He  slipped  through  their  fingers  because  the  police 
do  not  appear  to  have  known  till  that  hour  that  he  was 
concerned  in  the  crime.  Nor  did  they  know  anything  about 
Nathuram  or  Apte.  If  the  statement  of  Madanlal  is  correct 
that  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  conspirators  and  did 
not  supply  them  to  the  police  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  the 
police  could  have  prevented  the  tragedy  notwithstanding  the 
reticence  of  Madanlal.  Nathuram  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
was  prepared  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  take  that  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi.  He  took  the  risk  of  entering  the  premises  of  Birla 
House  armed  with  a  pistol  and  he  actually  fired  the  fatal 
shots  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  multitude  of  people. 
He  did  not  care  to  run  away.  He  had  come  to  Birla  House 
with  a  particular  object  and  he  was  determined  to  achieve  it. 
He  was  prepared  to  take  all  risk  and  to  abide  by  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequences.  Was  it  possible  for  the  police  to  stop  a 
person  whom  they  did  not  know,  or  a  person  who  was  going 
about  from  place  to  place  under  false  names  or  a  person  who 
was  determined  to  commit  this  particular  crime  regardless  of 
consequences  to  himself?  The  police  were  aware  that  something 
was  afoot,  but  they  did  not  know  when  or  where  or  by  whom 
the  blow  was  to  be  struck.  They  were  groping  in  the  dark 
and  could  not  find  their  way.  We  know  what  has  happened 
and  may  be  able  to  say  that  this  precious  life  could  be  saved 
this  way  or  that  way,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event. 
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The  evidence  on  record  satisfies  me  (a)  that  no  opportu¬ 
nity  was  afforded  to  the  police  to  explain  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  them  from  apprehending  Nathuram  before 
30  January  and  thereby  saving  the  life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi; 
(b)  that  Madanlal  failed  to  supply  the  names  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators  to  the  police;  (c)  that  even  if  those  names  were  supplied 
it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Police  to 
arrest  Nathuram  who  was  going  about  from  place  to  place 
under  assumed  names  and  who  was  determined  to  assassinate 
Mahatma  Gandhi  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  life. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HON’BLE  MR.  JUSTICE 
KACHRU  RAM,  DATED  21  JUNE  1949  IN  THE 
GANDHI  MURDER  CASE 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  advert  to  some  remarks  made 
by  the  learned  Special  Judge  as  to  the  slackness  shown  in  the 
investigation  during  the  period  between  20  and  30  January 
1948  but  for  which,  in  view  of  the  learned  Judge,  the  tragedy 
could  have  been  prevented.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  justification  at  all  for  these  remarks 
which  in  my  judgment  were  wholly  uncalled  for. 


Cabinet  Co-ordination  Committee 

81.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  1  MAY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

. .  .As  regards  the  Cabinet  Co-ordination  Committee,  the  first 
I  heard  about  it  was  when  I  saw  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  that  was  on  20  April,  at  which  you  mentioned  this 
matter  and  said  that  you  would  be  submitting  detailed  propo¬ 
sals.  I  have  just  now  seen  cursorily  your  detailed  scheme.  The 
proposal  requires  very  careful  consideration.  You  know  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  given  up  soon  after  the  League 
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Members  entered  the  Cabinet.  I  fee!  rather  differently  on  this 
matter  and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  postpone  consideration 
of  this  subject  until  you  and  I  have  had  a  talk  about  it  some 
time  towards  the  end  of  this  month  when  you  come  here.  I 
myself  feel  that  whatever  co-ordination  in  economic  and  ind¬ 
ustrial  matters  is  required  can  be  achieved  through  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  which  was  set  up  some  time 
ago,  but  which  apparently  has  not  been  functioning  as  it  should 
be.  A  Co-ordination  Committee  and  an  elaborate  office  such 
as  is  contemplated  is  more  likely  to  cause  friction  than  resolve 
it.  I  understand  that  the  previous  experience  was  not  quite 
happy,  though  I  admit  that  there  were  different  circumstances 
prevailing  then.  The  fundamental  undercurrent  of  suspicion 
both  amongst  Ministers  and  officers  that  it  supersedes  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility  would  have  to  be  contended  with.  These 
are  points  which  I  feel  need  very  careful  consideration,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  accept  my  suggestion 
regarding  postponement  of  the  consideration  of  this  scheme, 
till  we  have  been  able  to  discuss  this  matter. 


82.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  2  MAY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...As  regards  the  Cabinet  Co-Ordination  Committee,  we  have 
discussed  this  informally  in  Cabinet  oo.  two  or  three  occasions 
and  there  was  general  agreement  about  it.  I  myself  feel  that 
some  such  committee  is  quite  essential.  The  small  experience 
I  had  of  the  last  CCC  was  good  and  the  committee  worked 
smoothly.  What  we  had  here  was  a  reproduction  on  a  small 
scale  of  what  they  had  in  England.  They  found  there  that 
some  such  machinery  had  become  inevitable.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  co-ordination  in  the  economic  and  industrial  sphere 
only,  but  of  seeing  generally  that  Cabinet  decisions  are  carried 
out  expeditiously  and  that  normal  routine  delays  do  not  occur. 
There  is  no  intention  of  having  any  big  secretariat.  Practically 
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speaking  the  existing  Cabinet  and  PM’s  Secretariats  will  func¬ 
tion  as  they  are,  but  jointly. 

I  have  been  going  into  the  working  of  various  Departments, 
and  I  am  amazed  to  find  the  delays  occurring  from  lack  of 
any  contact  with  each  other.  There  is  a  very  marked  deterio¬ 
ration  in  many  of  them.  Ministers  are  often  helpless  and  their 
own  orders  are  not  carried  out  promptly  or  are  held  up  by 
some  other  department.  There  was  a  general  complaint  about 
this  in  the  Cabinet  and  hence  the  idea  of  a  CCC  was  welcomed. 
There  is  no  question  of  ministerial  or  secretarial  responsibility 
being  in  any  way  superseded.  It  is  only  intended  to  facilitate 
the  carrying  out  of  decisions  made.  The  CCC  will  not  take 
any  decisions  which  the  Ministers  take.  It  is  in  fact  a  formal 
and  expeditious  counterpart  of  our  informal  Cabinet  meetings. 

The  Economic  and  Industrial  Sub-Committee  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  has,  as  you  say,  hardly  functioned.  It  may  continue  to 
exist,  but  I  do  not  expect  much  from  it.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  have  a  Minister  for  Social  and  Economic  Affairs. 
But  that  will  have  to  be  considered  a  little  later. 

I  have  not  found  any  undercurrent  of  suspicion  amongst 
Ministers  about  the  proposal  to  have  a  CCC.  Indeed,  the 
idea  was  generally  welcomed.  Nor  should  there  be  any  room 
for  suspicion  among  officers,  for  there  is  no  question  of  any 
officer  being  interfered  with  in  his  work.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  some  such  machinery,  I  am  repeatedly  compelled  to 
convene  meetings  of  some  Ministers  and  some  officers  to  con¬ 
sider  particular  matters  together.  Of  course,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  a  tactful  approach  is  necessary  and  Iengar  has, 
I  think,  the  necessary  tact  and  ability.  I  fear  that  our  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  as  a  whole  is  working  very  badly.  The  CCC 
will  not  work  wonders,  but  it  will  help  the  present  position 
which  is  a  bad  one  and  a  deteriorating  one.  I  am  thinking 
of  asking  Gopalaswami  Ayyaoger  to  consider  the  administr¬ 
ative  aspect  of  the  Government  of  India  machinery  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  Cabinet  consideration.  I  am  really 
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worried  at  the  way  things  are  done  or  more  frequently  not  done. 
Everything  appears  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fix  responsibility  for  delays.  At  the  very  least  it  can 
be  said  that  some  effort  to  improve  matters  is  called  for.  If 
that  effort  is  not  successful,  then  another  change  can  be 
made. 


83.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  10  MAY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...As  regards  the  Cabinet  Co-ordination  Committee, 
you  seem  to  have  decided  not  to  wait  for  a  discussion  with 
me,  and  I  find  that  it  was  actually  discussed  in  the  Cabinet 
the  next  day.  The  minutes  tell  me  nothing  except  that  the 
matter  was  discussed.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  any  further  comments  on  your  observations  on  that 
matter. 

In  two  or  three  matters,  I  have  found  that  subjects,  with 
which  I  am  intimately  concerned  or  on  which  I  should  have 
welcomed  an  opportunity  of  making  my  contribution,  have 
been  discussed  in  the  Cabinet  without  giving  me  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  submitting  my  views  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  any  undue  concession  on 
account  of  my  illness  and  enforced  absence  from  Delhi.  I  am, 
therefore,  entirely  in  your  hands,  but  if  you  can  somehow 
see  your  way  to  accommodating  me  in  such  matters,  I  should 
be  grateful. 


84  SARDAR’S  MINUTE  REGARDING  THE 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


1  have  read  with  great  care  and  attention  the  Prime 
Minister’s  note  on  the  economic  situation  in  this  country  (not 
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printed — suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  for  Social 
and  Economic  Welfare  and  a  Council  of  Experts  to  advise  him 
and  the  Cabinet).  I  myself  have  been  giving  thought  to  this  pro¬ 
blem  for  a  long  time  and  feel  that,  if  we  are  unable  to  find 
any  real  and  practical  solution  of  this  all-important  problem 
and  make  any  reasonable  and  appreciable  advance  towards  it, 
we  will  have  no  justification  for  our  holding  to  our  position 
of  trust  and  responsibility.  It  is  only  fair  to  my  colleagues, 
therefore,  that  I  set  them  down  on  paper  for  their  consider¬ 
ation. 

2.  The  economic  malaise  from  which  the  country  has  been 
suffering  both  during  and  after  the  war  has  persisted  not  for 
any  lack  of  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  but  because  we 
have  not  been  able  effectively  to  implement  the  policies 
which  we  have  settled  from  time  to  time  and  have  not  been 
able  to  ensure  adequate  co-ordination  between  the  three 
parties  involved,  viz..  Government,  industry  and  labour,  or 
secure  the  willing  co-operation  of  industry  and  labour.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  firmness  and 
definiteness  in  our  action  even  when  there  has  been  precision 
in  our  ideas. 

3.  Our  main  objective  on  the  economic  front  is  to  restore 
normal  conditions  in  trade,  commerce  and  industry  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  devised  various 
measures;  we  abolished  control  over  food  and  cloth;  we  revised 
our  import  and  export  policy;  we  formulated  a  plan  for  indu¬ 
strial  truce;  we  also  devised  an  economic  programme;  but 
unfortunately,  we  have,  to  a  large  extent,  failed  in  following 
up  the  decisions  we  reached.  For  this  failure,  1  feel  that  a  great 
measure  of  responsibility  must  attach  to  our  inability  to  devise 
an  effective  overall  machinery  for  supervision  over  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  our  policies  and  decisions.  I  should  like  to  state, 
however,  that  I  am  not  referring  in  this  context  to  any  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  but  to  an  expert  organisation  to  which 
we  could  hand  over  implementation  of  details  after  formulating 
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our  policies.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  create  a  sense  of 
frustration  in  industry  and  among  investors.  Industrial  enterprise 
is  completely  at  a  standstill  and  confidence  has  been  so  much 
shaken  that  production  has  suffered  and  if  today  we  go  to 
the  market  for  a  loan  we  can  be  pretty  certain  of  failing  to 
raise  any  substantial  amount.  In  the  transitional  stage  through 
which  India  is  passing  and  having  regard  to  the  limitations 
which  have  been  imposed  on  its  economy  by  that  transitional 
stage  and  the  difficult  legacies  of  the  war,  I  feel  convinced 
that  what  is  immediately  necessary  is  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  public  and  to  give  everybody  a  visible  proof  that 
we  intend  action  and  are  in  earnest  about  our  policies  and 
programmes.  We  have  also  to  show  that  once  we  reach  a 
decision  we  stand  by  it  and  are  not  prepared  to  modify  it 
merely  because  one  of  the  parties  to  the  transaction  or  to  the 
implementation  of  our  decisions  decides  to  back  out  or  wields 
the  big  stick  of  strikes,  lock-outs  etc.  In  other  words,  what 
is  required  is  not  an  academic  approach  to  the  problem,  but 
a  practical  view  of  the  action  required  to  implement  the  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

4.  The  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  the  question  of  controls. 
The  decision  to  raise  the  control  over  food  and  cloth  was 
reached  after  very  careful  consideration.  It  was  then  realised 
that  prices  were  bound  to  go  up,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
felt  that  an  equilibrium  would  be  reached  with  the  co-operation 
of  trade  and  industry.  So  far  as  the  food  commodities  are 
concerned,  control  has  generally  been  welcomed  by  the 
people  and  has  not  resulted  in  prices  rocketting  up  to  any 
unprecedented  heights.  They  have  now  generally  reached  an 
equilibrium  and  I  think,  although  the  Food  Member  was  at 
one  time  very  anxious,  he  now  feels  that  the  period  of  anxiety 
is  over  and  things  are  settling  down  fairly  satisfactorily, 

As  regards  cloth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  soon  after  decon¬ 
trol  the  prices  went  up  higher  than  was  expected  by  the  trade, 
but  I  feel  that  some  vigilance  and  timely  action  on  our  part 
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could  have  prevented  or  at  least  checked  this  rise.  I  understand 
that  prices  are  now  on  downward  level. 

As  regards  smuggling  of  cloth,  the  blame  must  be  shared 
by  blacklegs  in  industry  and  trade  and  by  the  corrupt,  ineffi¬ 
cient  transport  staff  and  the  total  absence  of  any  good 
machinery  to  check  or  prevent  smuggling.  This  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  I  have  gathered  as  a  result  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Special  Police  Establish¬ 
ment  into  many  cases  which  it  has  detected,  and  also  as  a 
result  of  the  reports  which  I  have  received  from  responsible 
Ministers  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  Provinces.  Railway 
parcels  and  railway  engines  are  being  indiscriminately  used 
to  promote  the  activities  of  smugglers.  Even  otherwise,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  decontrol  could  have  been  imple¬ 
mented  much  more  satisfactorily  but  for  the  transport  bottle¬ 
neck.  Lord  Mountbatten  in  his  note  has  commented  adver¬ 
sely  on  the  bad  condition  of  railway  running  in  India.  I  feel 
that  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  he  has  referred  has  to  be 
drastically  remedied  before  we  can  make  any  satisfactory 
headway  with  the  distribution  of  commodities  in  the  normal 
way. 

5.  We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  our  budgetary  position.  The 

expenditure  on  Kashmir  operations  and  on  Jammu  and 

Kashmir  State  itself  is  mounting.  Hyderabad  is  likely  to  involve 

us  in  heavy  expenditure  as  well.  We  have  to  spend  a  considerable 

amount  on  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees.  At  the  same 

time,  we  have  to  bear  all  the  stress  and  strain  of  an  economic 

crisis  and  of  the  effort  to  resolve  it.  In  the  face  of  this  mounting 

expenditure,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  stimulate  increased 

income  of  the  State  and  increased  production.  This  will  not  be 

possible  if  we  go  on  indulging  in  pin-pricks  against  a  class 

« 

which,  in  present  circumstances,  is  eager  to  assist  and  ever  so 
willing  to  do  as  we  tell  it.  If  we  delay  in  mobilising  ail  available 
resources  to  increase  income  and  increase  production,  I  see 
nothing  but  disaster  facing  this  country. 
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6.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  that  what  is  required  is  at  once  the 
setting  up  of  a  committee  of  experts  which  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  implementing  the  economic  and  industrial 
policy  which  Government  have  already  laid  down.  This 
Committee  of  experts  should  consist  of  representatives  of 
Government,  industrialists  and  economists  to  push  through  our 
production  programme  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  has 
been  formulated.  On  the  labour  side,  we  have  already  laid  down 
the  broad  features  of  our  policy  regarding  industrial  truce  and 
certain  consequential  questions.  We  must  implement  that  policy 
at  all  costs  if  the  country  is  to  survive  the  crisis  through  which 
it  is  passing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  approach  capitalists, 
industrialists  and  economists  in  the  right  manner  we  shall 
achieve  their  co-operation  not  only  in  the  production  drive 
that  is  essential  but  also  in  securing  for  labour  a  just  reward 
for  their  exertions.  Among  them  there  are  patriots  who  are 
capable  of  rising  above  the  mercenary  motive  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  attributed  to  them;  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  such  men  in  the  cause  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  national  emergency  which  faces  us,  especially 
when  we  know  that  we  are  very  poor  in  manpower  and 
resources. 

7.  If  the  proposal  regarding  the  setting  up  of  a  committee 
of  experts  commends  itself  to  my  colleagues,  I  would  suggest 
immediately  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  select  industrialists 
and  economists  to  advise  on  the  best  means  of  implementing 
our  production  programme.  From  out  of  this  meeting  we  can 
select  the  proposed  committee  of  experts.  I  am  quite  conv¬ 
inced  that  at  the  ministerial  level  it  is  impossible  for  one 
Minister  to  deal  with  the  whole  economic  programme  and  to 
be  in  charge  of  our  economic  affairs.  What  is  required  is  a 
small  committee  of  the  Cabinet  to  supervise  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  programme  practically  from  day  to  day, 
I  should  not  like  this  committee  to  exceed  three.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  one  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Cabinet  to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem 
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is  its  unwieldy  composition  and  our  failure  to  provide  for  a 
proper  secretariat  for  that  Committee,  such  assistance 
should  have  come  to  it  from  the  Cabinet  Secretariat. 


Indian  National  Army 

85.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  21  JULY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...  I  suggest  that  whatever  amount  is  left  by  1  October 
should  be  placed  in  trust  for  assistance  to  the  daughter  of 
Subhas  Babu  about  whom  we  had  correspondence  some  time 
ago.  It  does  not  seem  that  Sarat  Babu  (Sarat  Chandra  Bose, 
elder  brother  of  Subhas  Bose)  will  do  anything  for  her. 


86.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  22  JULY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  21  July  about  the  INA 
budget. 

I  rather  like  the  idea  of  a  sum  being  set  aside  in  trust 
for  assistance  to  the  daughter  of  Subhas  Bose.  Sarat  Bose 
has  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  But  do  you 
think  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  for  INA  relief?  In  any  event,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
consult  the  INA  Committee  about  it. 

I  have  no  idea  how  much  money  you  have  left.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  large  sum  need  be  set  aside  for  the  dau¬ 
ghter.  Probably  about  Rs.  25,000  would  do. 

I  would  suggest  that  meanwhile  some  money,  say  Rs. 
l,000/-be  sent  to  the  mother  for  the  daughter.  This  could  easily 
be  arranged  through  (A.  C.  N.)  Nambiar,  who  will  be  returning 
to  Switzerland  early  next  month  and  who  knows  the  mother 
well.  He  could  also  supply  us  with  further  particulars  about 
the  mother  and  daughter. 


87.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  26  JULY  1948 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  22  July  1948  about  the  INA 
budget.  If  should  be  quite  easy  to  justify  assistance  to  Subhas 
Bose’s  daughter  out  of  the  INA  funds.  Subhas  Bose  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  INA  and,  therefore,  assistance  can 
be  given  to  his  family  out  of  the  INA  funds. 

2.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  should  be  ample  funds  at  our 
disposal  to  set  aside  for  the  daughter.  In  the  meantime,  I  am 
asking  Dhirubhai  (Desai)  to  get  in  touch  with  Nathalal  who 
is  already  in  Europe,  and  arrange  to  send  to  the  daughter 
assistance  in  kind  upto  a  maximum  of  Rs.  1,000/.  He  would 
be  able  to  ascertain  what  assistance  is  required  since  he  is  on 
the  spot.  I  have  also  asked  him  to  get  some  further  information 
about  the  family. 


88.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  23  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Please  refer  to  the  correspondence  resting  with  my  letter 
of  21  July  1948  about  the  INA  Inquiry  &  Relief  Committee. 
On  your  advice  I  agreed  to  make  a  further  allotment  for  the 
period  July  to  September. 

I  have  now  received  another  request  from  them  asking  for 
allotment  of  funds  for  the  quarter  October  to  December  1948. 
At  the  same  time,  1  discovered  that  large  amounts  of  loans 
granted  by  the  Committee  were  still  outstanding.  A  statement 
sent  by  them  shows  a  total  outstanding  of  over  Rs.  10,000/-. 
In  addition  Rs.  8,000  are  due  from  one  Mr.  Ram  Sarup  who 
is  reported  to  have  misappropriated  the  sum.  I  came  to  know 
of  it  only  when  the  other  day  Coi.  Stracey  came  to  me  before 
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handing  over  charge.  The  same  applies  to  an  amount  of  Rs.  500 
due  from  Col.  Negi.  These  amounts  have  been  outstanding  for 
a  long  time  and  no  intimation  was  sent  to  me.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  whole  business  should  be  wound  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice  as  to  what  I  should  do 
in  regard  to  their  request  for  further  funds. 


89.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  24  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Your  letter  of  23  September  about  the  INA  Relief  Fund. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  to  suggest.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  are  spending  the  money  and  what  the  state  of  the  fund 
is.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  sooner  we  wind  this  fund  up  the 
better.  If  you  could  ask  some  competent  person  to  go  into 
this  matter  of  how  they  are  using  the  funds  and  how  many 
of  the  old  INA  are  still  at  a  loose  end  and  deserving  support, 
this  report  would  help  you  in  coming  to  a  decision.  It  should 
not  take  much  time  to  prepare  this  report.  Meanwhile,  if  you 
like,  you  can  give  them  some  sum  to  tide  over  any  present 
difficulty. 


External  Affairs—India  and  The  Commonwealth-— China 

90.  TELEGRAM  FROM  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  23  APRIL  1949 

FROM  SARDAR  PATEL  FOR  KRISHNA  MENON.  REFERENCE 
JAWAHARLAL’S  TELEGRAMS  DATED  22  APRIL  (  not  printed  ). 
PLEASE  CONVEY  TO  HIM  FOLLOWING  MESSAGE.  BEGINS. 
OUR  POSITION  THROUGHOUT  HAS  BEEN  AND  SHOULD 
BE  THAT  BY  OUR  ASSOCIATION  WITH  COMMONWEALTH 
OUR  STATUS  AS  SOVEREIGN  REPUBLIC  MUST  NOT  BE 
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AFFECTED.  I  FEEL  THAT  BY  RECOGNITION  OF  KING  AS 
HEAD  OF  COMMONWEALTH  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF  FREE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  ITS  MEMBERS  WE  DO  NOT  DEROGATE 
FROM  THAT  STATUS.  HEADSHIP  OF  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH  WITH  THIS  RESTRICTION  DOES  NOT  INVOLVE 
ANY  ALLEGIANCE  TO  KINGSHIP.  INDEED  FORMULA  EVO¬ 
LVED  ACKNOWLEDGES  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  KING  AS 
HEAD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STATE  WHEREIN  HE  WOULD  BE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  REPOSITORY  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  KING 
AS  HEAD  OF  COMMONWEALTH  WHEREIN  HE  WOULD  BE 
MERE  SYMBOL  OF  OUR  FREE  ASSOCIATION.  WE  CAN 
ALSO  EMPHASISE  THAT  COMMONWEALTH  UNDER  OUR 
DECLARATION  IN  TERMS  OF  WHICH  OUR  MEMBERSHIP  IS 
BEING  ACCEPTED  WOULD  SUBSIST  NOT  BY  ALLEGIANCE 
TO  KING  BUT  BY  EXERCISE  OF  FREE  WILL  OF  ITS  MEM¬ 
BER  PEOPLES,  THEREBY  ACCENTUATING  MERE  SYMBOLIC 
CHARACTER  OF  KING  ON  THE  WHOLE.  THEREFORE,  I 
FEEL  WE  CAN  JUSTIFY  ACCEPTANCE  OF  SUCH  HEADSHIP 
AS  CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  OBJECTIVES  AND  PAST 
COMMITMENTS  AND  IN  NO  SENSE  DEROGATORY  TO  OUR 
REPUBLIC  SOVEREIGN  STATUS.  I  FEEL,  HOWEVER,  THAT 
DECLARATION  BY  OTHER  MEMBERS  AS  IT  STANDS  IS 
SUGGESTIVE  OF  AN  INFERIOR  CLASS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
FOR  US  AND  SUPERIOR  ONE  FOR  OTHERS.  IT  GIVES 
IMPRESSION  THAT  WE  ARE  MERE  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

I  WOULD  SUGGEST  YOUR  TRYING  TO  SECURE  MODIFI¬ 
CATION  OR  OTHERWISE  SECURE  CLARIFICATION  OF  THAT 
DECLARATION  SO  AS  TO  REFER  TO  ALLEGIANCE  TO 
CROWN  AS  A  BOND  OF  UNITY  BETWEEN  THEMSELVES 
AND  NOT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  COMMONWEALTH.  AFTER  ALL, 
INDIA’S  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMONWEALTH  DOES  REMOVE  ALLE¬ 
GIANCE  TO  CROWN  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  FACTOR  IN  UNITY  OF 
COMMONWEALTH  AND  I  SEE  NO  REASON  WHY  IT  SHOULD 
BE  EMPHASISED  AS  SUCH  IN  RELATION  TO  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  OTHERS.  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
I  APPRECIATE  DESIRE  OF  OTHER  MEMBERS  TO  PRESERVE 
NEXUS  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BETWEEN  THEMSELVES.  I  WOULD 
THEREFORE  SUGGEST  REDRAFT  OF  LAST  SENTENCE  OF 
THAT  DECLARATION  AS  FOLLOWS.  QUOTE  ALL  THE  OTHER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS  BEING 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ETC-  BOUND  TOGETHER  IN  COMMON 
ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  CROWN,  WHICH  IS  ALSO  THE  SYMBOL 
OF  THEIR  FREE  ASSOCIATION  AND  MEMBERS  OF  SUCH 
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COMMONWEALTH,  DO  THEMSELVES  SEVERALLY  AND  JOINTLY 
PROCLAIM  AND  DECLARE  THEIR  CONTINUED  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS  AND  DO  ACCEPT 
AND  RECOGNISE  INDIA’S  CONTINUING  MEMBERSHIP 
THEREOF  IN  TERMS  OF  THEIR  DECLARATION  OF  TODAY’S 
DATE  UNQUOTE  ENDS. 


91.  TELEGRAM  FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  26  APRIL  1949 

FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  FOR  SARDAR  PATEL*  MY 
IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING  TELEGRAM  DATED  26  APRIL  1949 

(not  printed )  PRESS  COMMUNIQUE  BEGINS.  DURING  THE 
PAST  WEEK  THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
INDIA,  PAKISTAN  AND  CEYLON  AND  THE  CANADIAN 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  HAVE 
MET  IN  LONDON  TO  EXCHANGE  VIEWS  UPON  THE 
IMPORTANT  CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUES  ARISING  FROM 
INDIA’S  DECISION  TO  ADOPT  A  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF 
CONSTITUTION  AND  HER  DESIRE  TO  CONTINUE  HER 
MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  THE  DISCUSSIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SUCH 
A  DEVELOPMENT  UPON  THE  EXISTING  STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RELA¬ 
TIONS  BETWEEN  ITS  MEMBERS.  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  CON¬ 
DUCTED  IN  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  GOODWILL  AND  MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING  AND  HAVE  HAD  AS  THEIR  HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND  THE  TRADITIONAL  CAPACITY  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  TO  STRENGTHEN  ITS  UNITY  OF  PURPOSE 
WHILE  ADAPTING  ITS  ORGANISATION  AND  PROCEDURES 
TO  CHANGING  CIRCUMSTANCES.  AFTER  FULL  DISCUSSION 
THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  ALL 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  COUNTRIES  HAVE  AGREED  THAT 
THE  CONCLUSIONS  REACHED  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON 
RECORD  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  DECLARATION.  “THE  GOVE¬ 
RNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA, 
NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  INDIA,  PAKISTAN  AND 
CEYLON  WHOSE  COUNTRIES  ARE  UNITED  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS  AND  OWE 
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A  COMMON  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  CROWN,  WHICH  IS 
ALSO  THE  SYMBOL  OF  THEIR  FREE  ASSOCIATION,  HAVE 
CONSIDERED  THE  IMPENDING  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 
IN  INDIA.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  HAVE  INFORMED 
THE  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE  THAT  UNDER  THE 
NEW  CONSTITUTION  WHICH  IS  ABOUT  TO  BE  ADOPTED 
INDIA  SHALL  BECOME  A  SOVEREIGN  INDEPENDENT  RE¬ 
PUBLIC.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  HAVE  HOWEVER 
DECLARED  AND  AFFIRMED  INDIA’S  DESIRE  TO  CONTINUE 
HER  FULL  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
NATIONS  AND  HER  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  KING  AS  THE 
SYMBOL  OF  THE  FREE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ITS  INDEPENDENT 
MEMBER  NATIONS  AND  AS  SUCH  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  OTHER 
COUNTRIES  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  THE  BASIS  OF 
WHOSE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  IS  NOT 
HEREBY  CHANGED,  ACCEPT  AND  RECOGNISE  INDIA’S 
CONTINUING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE 
TERMS  OF  THIS  DECLARATION.  ACCORDINGLY  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  INDIA,  PAKISTAN  AND  CEYLON  HEREBY  DECLARE 
THAT  THEY  REMAIN  UNITED  AS  FREE  AND  EQUAL 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  FREELY 
COOPERATING  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  PEACE,  LIBERTY  AND 
PROGRESS”.  THESE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTIONS  HAVE 
BEEN  THE  SOLE  SUBJECT  OF  DISCUSSION  AT  THE  FULL 
MEETINGS  OF  PRIME  MINISTERS.  ENDS. 


92.  TELEGRAM  FROM  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  27  APRIL  1949 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  FOR  SARDAR  PATEL.  WE  HAVE  ALREADY 
SENT  YOU  COPY  OF  DECLARATION  AND  MINUTES  OF 
PRIME  MINISTERS’  MEETING.  ALL  PRIME  MINISTERS  VISITED 
THE  KING  TODAY  TO  INFORM  HIM  OF  DECISION  TAKEN 
WHICH  HE  WELCOMED.  DURING  CONFERENCE  CANADA’S 
AND  SOUTH  AFRICA’S  ATTITUDE  VERY  FAVOURABLE  TO 
US.  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  ATTITUDE  VERY 
FRIENDLY  BUT  TOO  MUCH  TIED  UP  WITH  OLD  CONCE¬ 
PTION  OF  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  TO  LIKE  ANY  CHA 
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NGE.  PAKISTAN  RATHER  OBSTRUCTIVE.  CEYLON  DID  NOT 
SEEM  TO  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  WAS  HAPPENING.  UK 
GOVERNMENT  GENERALLY  HELPFUL  TRYING  TO  STEER 
MIDDLE  COURSE.  I  THINK  THAT  DECISIONS  ARRIVED  AT 
ARE  GOOD  FROM  OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW.  INDIA’S  NEW 
STATUS  AS  COMPLETELY  INDEPENDENT  REPUBLIC  FULLY 
RECOGNISED.  AT  SAME  TIME  SHE  IS  EQUAL  MEMBER  OF 
COMMONWEALTH.  NO  COMMITMENT  IN  REGARD  TO 
INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL  POLICY.  IN  FUTURE  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS 
AND  KING’S  DESIGNATION  AS  HEAD  OF  COMMONWEALTH 
SPECIALLY  RELATED  TO  HIS  BEING  SYMBOL.  MINUTE 
ATTACHED  MAKES  CLEAR  THAT  KING  AS  SUCH  SYMBOL  HAS 
NO  FUNCTIONS  OF  ANY  KIND.  IT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  PER¬ 
FECTLY  CLEAR  THAT  COMMONWEALTH  (is)  NO  SUPER  STATE 
IN  ANY  SENSE  BUT  IS  ORGANISATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
MEMBERS.  1  SHOULD  HAVE  PREFERRED  DELETION  OF  HEAD 
OF  COMMONWEALTH  BUT  UNDER  CIRCUMSTANCES  IT  WAS 
NOT  WORTH  WHILE  FIGHTING  FOR  THIS.  ON  THE  WHOLE 
HOWEVER  1  FEEL  THAT  DECISIONS  ARE  GOOD.  WORK  OF 
PRIME  MINISTERS’  CONFERENCE  CARRIED  ON  WITH  GOOD 
TEMPER  EXCEPT  OCCASIONAL  PAKISTAN  INTRUSIONS 
GENERAL  SATISFACTION  PREVAILS  ALL  ROUND.  I  HAVE 
SUGGESTED  TO  YOU  TO  MEET  INFORMALLY  SOME  PRES¬ 
SMEN  IN  THIS  REGARD  AND  EXPRESS  TO  THEM  SIGNI¬ 
FICANCE  OF  DECISIONS  WHICH  IN  FACT  COMPLETELY 
MEET  OUR  VIEW  POINT.  I  AM  HAVING  FINAL  INTERVIEW 
WITH  KING  ON  FRIDAY.  THIS  WILL  BE  MY  LAST  INTER¬ 
VIEW  AS  ONE  OF  HIS  PRIME  MINISTERS.  I  AM  GOING 
TO  DUBLIN  FRIDAY  TOMORROW  AT  INVITATION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  THERE.  SPENDING  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 
AT  BROADLANDS  LEAVING  LONDON  TUESDAY  MORNING 
FOR  SWITZERLAND.  HOPE  REACH  BOMBAY  6  MAY  NIGHT 
BY  AIR  INDIA, 


93.  TELEGRAM  FROM  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  28  APRIL  1949 

FOR  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  FROM  SARDAR  PATEL.  MANY 
THANKS  YOUR  TELEGRAM  DATED  27  APRIL.  AS  DESIRED 
BY  YOU,  I  HELD  AN  INFORMAL  PRESS  CONFERENCE 
TODAY  A  VERBATIM  REPORT  OF  WHICH  IS  BEING  SENT 
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TO  YOU  SEPARATELY.  CLARIFICATION  WAS  SOUGHT  ON 
FUNCTIONS  OF  KING  AS  HEAD  OF  COMMONWEALTH,  ON 
CITIZENSHIP,  ON  IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE,  ON  INDIA’S  POSI¬ 
TION  IN  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  AND  ON  EFFECT  ON  FO¬ 
REIGN  AND  DEFENCE  POLICIES  OF  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
FIRST  QUESTION  I  HAVE  EXPLAINED  ON  BASIS  OF  DR, 
M ALAN’S  MINUTE.  ON  OTHER  QUESTIONS  I  HAVE  TAKEN 
THE  LINE  THAT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMONWEALTH  CARRIES 
CERTAIN  OBLIGATIONS  INHERENT  IN  CLOSE  ASSOCIATION 
AND  ADVANTAGES  FLLOWING  FROM  MUTUAL  FRIENDSHIP 
AND  CONTACTS.  I  EMPHASISED  THAT  INDIA’S  REPUBLICAN 
STATUS  WILL  REMAIN  UNAFFECTED  AND  THAT  IN  EVERY 
FIELD  OF  POLICY,  FOREIGN,  DEFENCE  OR  ANY  OTHER, 
INDIA  WOULD  HAVE  COMPLETE  FREEDOM  THOUGH  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  WITH  COMMONWEALTH  WILL  INEVITABLY  HAVE 
SOME  INFLUENCE  IN  DETERMINATION  OF  OUR  POLICY. 
REACTIONS  AT  PRESS  CONFERENCE  SEEM  GENERALLY  FAVOUR¬ 
ABLE.  SOME  PAPERS  HAVE  COME  OUT  WITH  EDITORIALS 
WHICH  ARE  GENERALLY  FRIENDLY  AND  APPRECIATIVE 
OF  OUR  ATTITUDE.  I  AM  RATHER  CONCERNED  OVER  DR, 
PATTABHFS  REPORTED  STATEMENT  AT  MADRAS  THAT 
HE  IS  NEITHER  DEPRESSED  NOR  ELATED,  THAT  DECISION 
DOES  NOT  MEAN  ANYTHING  TO  COMMON  MEN  THOUGH 
IT  MAY  MEAN  SOMETHING  TO  UNCOMMON  MEN  AND 
THAT  RECOGNITION  OF  KING  AS  HEAD  OF  COMMON¬ 
WEALTH  MERELY  MEANS  LESS  COLOUR  IN  HIS  APPAREL. 
ON  THE  WHOLE,  HOWEVER,  I  DO  NOT  EXPECT  ANY 
WELL-FOUNDED  CRITICISM,  THOUGH  I  AM  AFRAID  THERE 
MAY  BE  SOME  UNCHARITABLE  REMARKS  ABOUT  KING 
AS  IN  DR.  PATTABHl’S  COMMENTS.  I  HAVE  ASKED  ALL 
INDIA  RADIO  NOT  TO  BROADCAST  ANY  SUCH  REFERENCES. 


94,  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  7  NOVEMBER  1950 

Ever  since  my  return  from  Ahmedabad  and  after  the 
Cabinet  meeting  the  same  day  which  I  had  to  attend  at 
practically  15  minutes’  notice  and  for  which  I  regret  I  was 
not  able  to  read  ail  the  papers,  l  have  been  anxiously  think¬ 
ing  over  the  problem  of  Tibet  and  I  thought  I  should  share 
with  you  what  is  passing  through  my  mind. 
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2.  I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  correspondence  between 
the  External  Affairs  Ministry  and  our  Ambassador  in  Peking 
and  through  him  the  Chinese  Government.  I  have  tried  to 
peruse  this  correspondence  as  favourably  to  our  Ambassador 
and  the  Chinese  Government  as  possible,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  neither  of  them  comes  out  well  as  a  result  of  this  study. 
The  Chinese  Government  have  tried  to  delude  us  by  profes¬ 
sions  of  peaceful  intentions.  My  own  feeling  is  that  at  a  crucial 
period  they  managed  to  instil  into  our  Ambassador  a  false  sense 
of  confidence  in  their  so-called  desire  to  settle  the  Tibetan 
problem  by  peaceful  means.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  correspondence  the  Chinese  must 
have  been  concentrating  for  an  onslaught  on  Tibet.  The  final 
action  of  the  Chinese,  in  my  judgment,  is  little  short  of  perfidy. 
The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  the  Tibetans  put  faith  in  us;  they 
chose  to  be  guided  by  us;  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
them  out  of  the  meshes  of  Chinese  diplomacy  or  Chinese 
malevolence.  From  the  latest  position,  it  appears  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  rescue  the  Dalai  Lama.  Our  Ambassador  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  find  an  explanation  or  justification  for 
Chinese  policy  and  actions.  As  the  External  Affairs  Ministry 
remarked  in  one  of  their  telegrams,  there  was  a  lack  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  unnecessary  apology  in  one  or  two  representations 
that  he  made  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  our  behalf.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  any  sensible  person  believing  in  the 
so-called  threat  to  China  from  Anglo-American  machinations 
in  Tibet.  Therefore,  if  the  Chinese  put  faith  in  this,  they  must 
have  distrusted  us  so  completely  as  to  have  taken  us  as  tools 
or  stooges  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy  or  strategy.  This 
feeling,  if  genuinely  entertained  by  the  Chinese  in  spite  of 
your  direct  approaches  to  them,  indicates  that  even  though 
we  regard  ourselves  as  friends  of  China,  the  Chinese  do 
not  regard  us  as  their  friends.  With  the  Communist  mentality 
of  “whoever  is  not  with  them  being  against  them,’*  this  is  a 
significant  pointer,  of  which  we  have  to  take  due  note.  During 
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the  last  several  months,  outside  the  Russian  camp,  we  have 
practically  been  alone  in  championing  the  cause  of  Chinese 
entry  into  the  UNO  and  in  securing  from  the  Americans 
assurances  on  the  question  of  Formosa.  We  have  done  every¬ 
thing  we  could  to  assuage  Chinese  feelings,  to  allay  its  appre¬ 
hensions  and  to  defend  its  legitimate  claims  in  our  discus¬ 
sions  and  correspondence  with  America  and  Britain  and 
in  the  UNO.  In  spite  of  this,  China  is  not  convinced  about 
our  disinterestedness;  it  continues  to  regard  us  with  suspicion 
and  the  whole  psychology  is  one,  at  least  outwardly,  of  scep¬ 
ticism,  perhaps  mixed  with  a  little  hostility.  I  doubt  if  we 
can  go  any  further  than  we  have  done  already  to  convince 
China  of  our  good  intentions,  friendliness  and  good-will.  In 
Peking  we  have  an  Ambassador  who  is  eminently  suitable  for 
putting  across  the  friendly  point  of  view.  Even  he  seems  to 
have  failed  to  convert  the  Chinese.  Their  last  telegram  to  us 
is  an  act  of  gross  discourtesy  not  only  in  the  summary  way  it 
disposes  of  our  protest  against  the  entry  of  Chinese  forces  into 
Tibet  but  also  in  the  wild  insinuation  that  our  attitude  is 
determined  by  foreign  influences.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  not 
a  friend  speaking  in  that  language  but  a  potential  enemy. 

3.  In  the  background  of  this,  we  have  to  consider  what  new 
situation  now  faces  us  as  a  result  of  the  disappearance  of  Tibet, 
as  we  knew  it,  and  the  expansion  of  China  almost  up  to  our 
gates.  Throughout  history  we  have  seldom  been  worried  about 
our  north-east  frontier.  The  Himalayas  have  been  regarded  as 
an  impenetrable  barrier  against  any  threat  from  the  north.  We 
had  a  friendly  Tibet  which  gave  us  no  trouble.  The  Chinese 
were  divided.  They  had  their  own  domestic  problems  and  never 
bothered  us  about  our  frontiers.  In  1914,  we  entered  into  a 
convention  with  Tibet  which  was  not  endorsed  by  the  Chinese. 
We  seem  to  have  regarded  Tibetan  autonomy  as  extending  to 
independent  treaty  relationship.  Presumably,  ail  that  we  required 
was  Chinese  counter-signature.  The  Chinese  interpretation  of 
suzerainty  seems  to  be  different.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  very  soon  they  will  disown  all  the  stipulations  which 
Tibet  has  entered  into  with  us  in  the  past.  That  throws  into 
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the  melting  pot  all  frontier  and  commercial  settlements  with 
Tibet  on  which  we  have  been  functioning  and  acting  during 
the  last  half  a  century.  China  is  no  longer  divided.  It  is  united 
and  strong.  All  along  the  Himalayas  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
east,  we  have  on  our  side  of  the  frontier  a  population  ethno- 
logically  and  culturally  not  different  from  Tibetans  or  Mongo¬ 
loids.  The  undefined  state  of  the  frontier  and  the  existence  on 
our  side  of  a  population  with  its  affinities  to  Tibetans  or 
Chinese  have  all  the  elements  of  potential  trouble  between 
China  and  ourselves.  Recent  and  bitter  history  also  tells  us 
that  communism  is  no  shield  against  imperialism  and  that  the 
Communists  are  as  good  or  as  bad  imperialists  as  any  other. 
Chinese  ambitions  in  this  respect  not  only  cover  the  Himalayan 
slopes  on  our  side  but  also  include  important  parts  of  Assam. 
They  have  their  ambitions  in  Burma  also.  Burma  has  the 
added  difficulty  that  it  has  no  McMahon  Line  round  which 
to  build  up  even  the  semblance  of  an  agreement.  Chinese 
irredentism  and  Communist  imperialism  are  different  from  the 
expansionism  or  imperialism  of  the  Western  Powers.  The  former 
has  a  cloak  of  ideology  which  makes  it  ten  times  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  In  the  guise  of  ideological  expansion  lie  concealed  racial, 
national  or  historical  claims.  The  danger  from  the  north  and 
north-east,  therefore,  becomes  both  communist  and  imperialist. 
While  our  western  and  north-western  threat  to  security  is  still 
as  prominent  as  before,  a  new  threat  has  developed  from  the 
north  and  north-east.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  after  centuries, 
India’s  defence  has  to  concentrate  itself  on  two  fronts  simulta¬ 
neously.  Our  defence  measures  have  so  far  been  based 
on  the  calculations  of  a  superiority  over  Pakistan.  In  our 
calculations  we  shall  now  have  to  reckon  with  Communist 
China  in  the  north  and  in  the  north-east,  a  Communist  China 
which  has  definite  ambitions  and  aims  and  which  does  not, 
in  any  way,  seem  friendly  disposed  towards  us. 

4.  Let  us  also  consider  the  political  conditions  on  this  poten¬ 
tially  troublesome  frontier.  Our  Northern  or  north-eastern 
approaches  consist  of  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  the  Darjeeling 
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(area)  and  tribal  areas  in  Assam.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
communications,  they  are  weak  spots.  Continuous  defensive 
lines  do  not  exist.  There  is  almost  an  unlimited  scope  for  infil¬ 
tration.  Police  protection  is  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of 
passes.  There,  too,  our  outposts  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  manned. 
The  contact  of  these  areas  with  us  is  by  no  means  close  and 
intimate.  The  people  inhabiting  these  portions  have  no  establi¬ 
shed  loyalty  or  devotion  to  India.  Even  the  Darjeeling  and 
Kaiimpong  areas  are  not  free  from  pro-Mongoloid  prejudices. 
During  the  last  three  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  appreciable  approaches  to  the  Nagas  and  other  hill  tribes 
in  Assam.  European  missionaries  and  other  visitors  had  been 
in  touch  with  them,  but  their  influence  was  in  no  way  friendly 
to  India  or  Indians.  In  Sikkim,  there  was  political  ferment 
some  time  ago.  It  is  quite  possible  that  discontent  is  smouldering 
there.  Bhutan  is  comparatively  quiet,  but  its  affinity  with  Tib¬ 
etans  would  be  a  handicap.  Nepal  has  a  weak  oligarchic  regime 
based  almost  entirely  on  force;  it  is  in  conflict  with  a  turbulent 
element  of  the  population  as  well  as  with  enlightened  ideas  of 
the  modern  age.  In  these  circumstances,  to  make  people  alive  to 
the  new  danger  or  to  make  them  defensively  strong  is  a  very 
difficult  task  indeed  and  that  difficulty  can  be  got  over  only 
by  enlightened  firmness,  strength  and  a  clear  line  of  policy.  I 
am  sure  the  Chinese  and  their  source  of  inspiration,  Soviet 
Russia,  would  not  miss  any  opportunity  of  exploiting  these 
weak  spots,  partly  in  support  of  their  ideology  and  partly 
in  support  of  their  ambitions.  In  my  judgment,  therefore, 
the  situation  is  one  in  which  we  cannot  afford  either  to  be 
complacent  or  to  be  vacillating.  We  must  have  a  dear  idea 
of  what  we  wish  to  achieve  and  also  of  the  methods  by 
which  we  should  achieve  it.  Any  faltering  or  lack  of  decisive¬ 
ness  in  formulating  our  objectives  or  in  pursuing  our  policy 
to  attain  those  objectives  is  bound  to  weaken  us  and  increase 
the  threats  which  are  so  evident. 

5.  Side  by  side  with  these  externa!  dangers,  we  shall  now 
have  to  face  serious  internal  problems  as  well.  I  have  already 
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asked  (H.V.R.)  lengar  to  send  to  the  E,  A.  Ministry  a  copy 
of  the  intelligence  Bureau’s  appreciation  of  these  matters. 
Hitherto,  the  Communist  Party  of  India  has  found  some 
difficulty  in  contacting  Communists  abroad,  or  in  getting 
supplies  of  arms,  literature,  etc.  from  them.  They  had  to 
contend  with  the  difficult  Burmese  and  Pakistan  frontiers  on 
the  east  or  with  the  long  seaboard.  They  shall  now  have  a 
comparatively  easy  means  of  access  to  Chinese  Communists 
and  through  them  to  other  foreign  Communists.  Infiltration 
of  spies,  fifth  columnists  and  Communists  would  now  be 
easier.  Instead  of  having  to  deal  with  isolated  Communist 
pockets  in  Telengana  and  Warangal  we  may  have  to  deal 
with  Communist  threats  to  our  security  along  our  northern  and 
north-eastern  frontiers  where,  for  supplies  of  anus  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  they  can  safely  depend  on  Communist  arsenals  in  China. 
The  whole  situation  thus  raises  a  number  of  problems  on 
which  we  must  come  to  an  early  decision  so  that  we  can,  as 
I  said  earlier,  formulate  the  objectives  of  oui  policy  and 
decide  the  methods  by  which  those  objectives  are  to  be  atta¬ 
ined.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  action  will  have  to  be  fairly 
comprehensive,  involving  not  only  our  defence  strategy  and 
state  of  preparations  but  also  problems  of  internal  security 
to  deal  with  which  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  We  shall 
also  have  to  deal  with  administrative  and  political  problems 
in  the  weak  spots  along  the  frontier  to  which  1  have  already 
referred. 

6.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  be  exhaustive  in 
setting  out  all  these  problems.  I  am,  however,  giving  below 
some  of  the  problems  which,  in  my  opinion,  require  early 
solution  and  round  which  we  have  to  build  our  administra¬ 
tive  or  military  policies  and  measures  to  implement  them. 

(a)  A  military  and  intelligence  appreciation  of  the  Chin¬ 
ese  threat  to  India  both  on  the  frontier  and  to  in¬ 
ternal  security. 

(b)  An  examination  of  our  military  position  and  such 
redisposition  of  our  forces  as  might  be  necessary, 
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particularly  with  the  idea  of  guarding  important  routes 
or  areas  which  are  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute. 

(c)  An  appraisement  of  the  strength  of  our  forces  and, 
if  necessary,  reconsideration  of  our  retrenchment 
plans  for  the  Army  in  the  light  of  these  new  threats. 

(d)  A  long-term  consideration  of  our  defence  needs.  My 
own  feeling  is  that,  unless  we  assure  our  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  armour,  we  should  be 
making  our  defence  position  perpetually  weak  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  double 
threat  of  difficulties  both  from  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  and  north  and  north-east. 

(e)  The  question  of  Chinese  entry  into  UNO.  In  view  of 
the  rebuff  which  China  has  given  us  and  the  method 
which  it  has  followed  in  dealing  with  Tibet,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  we  can  advocate  its  claims  any 
longer.  There  would  probably  be  a  threat  in  the  UNO 
virtually  to  outlaw  China  in  view  of  its  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Korean  war.  We  must  determine  our 
attitude  on  this  question  also. 

(f)  The  political  and  administrative  steps  which  we 
should  take  to  strengthen  our  northern  and  north¬ 
eastern  frontiers.  This  would  include  the  whole  of 
the  border,  i.e.,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Sikkim.  Darjeeling 
and  the  tribal  territory  in  Assam. 

(g)  Measures  of  internal  security  in  the  border  areas  as 
well  as  the  States  hanking  those  areas,  such  as  UP, 
Bihar.  Bengal  and  Assam. 

(h)  Improvement  of  our  communications,  road,  rail,  air 
and  wireless,  in  these  areas  and  with  the  frontier 
outposts. 

(i)  Policing  and  intelligence  of  frontier  posts  - 

(j)  The  future  of  our  mission  at  Lhasa  and  the  trade 
posts  at  Gyangtse  and  Tatung  and  the  forces  which 
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we  have  in  operation  in  Tibet  to  guard  the  trade 
routes. 

(k)  The  policy  in  regard  to  the  McMahon  Line. 

5.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occur  to  my  mind. 
It  is  possible  that  a  consideration  of  these  matters  may  lead 
us  into  wider  questions  of  our  relationship  with  China,  Russia, 
America,  Britain  and  Burma.  This,  however,  would  be  of  a 
general  nature,  though  some  might  be  basically  very  important, 
e.‘g.  we  might  have  to  consider  whether  we  should  not  enter 
into  closer  association  with  Burma  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
latter  in  its  dealings  with  China.  !  do  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  before  applying  pressure  on  us,  China  might  apply 
pressure  on  Burma.  With  Burma,  the  frontier  is  entirely  un¬ 
defined  and  the  Chinese  territorial  claims  are  more  substantial. 
In  its  present  position,  Burma  might  offer  an  easier  problem 
for  China  and,  therefore,  might  claim  its  first  attention. 

6.  I  suggest  that  we  meet  early  to  have  a  general  discussion 
on  these  problems  and  decide  on  such  steps  as  we  might  think 
to  be  immediately  necessary  and  direct  quick  examination  of 
other  problems  with  a  view  to  taking  early  measures  to  deal 
with  them. 

Correspondence  with  Provincial  Premiers 

95.  SARDAR  TO  ALL  PROVINCIAL  PREMIERS, 
DATED  15  OCTOBER  1948 

The  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  you  on  4  October  1948  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe.  He  left  Delhi  on  the  5th 
afternoon  and  Bombay  the  same  night.  The  importance  of 
his  visit  to  Europe  at  this  juncture  cannot  be  over-emphas¬ 
ised.  Not  only  important  matters  of  common  concern  to  all 
the  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  but  also  some 
special  matters  concerning  the  well-being  and  future  of  this 
country  required  an  exchange  of  views  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  UK  and  other  Dominions.  Recently,  our 
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stand  and  the  policy  regarding  Kashmir  and  Hyderabad  have 
come  in  for  review  and  criticism  on  the  part  of  foreign 
statesmen  and  Press.  Such  review  and  criticism  have,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  been  prejudiced  and  extremely  onesided. 
Reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The  freedom  of  India  has  been 
the  cherished  desire  of  only  a  small  number  of  Britishers. 
There  is  still  considerable  evidence  of  bitterness  and  chagrin 
at  the  loss  of  influence,  prestige  and  power  on  the  part  of 
British  civil  servants  and  other  vested  interests.  There  is  also 
an  under-current  of  antipathy  towards  this  country.  Both 
India’s  prosperity  and  its  success  arouse  these  latent  as  well 
as  patent  animosities  and  quite  often  there  is  a  choru^  of  ill- 
informed  and  biased  criticism  of  our  action.  I  hope  the  Prime 
Minister’s  visit  to  European  countries  would  introduce  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  understanding  amongst  these  critics. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  United  Nations  continue  to  give  rise 
to  apprehension.  The  forum  of  the  UNO  has  become  a  plat¬ 
form  for  the  exchange  of  abuses  and  bitter  and  hostile  criticism 
between  the  two  blocks  in  which  the  world  is  being  sought 
to  be  divided  (somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  old  Papal  Bull 
which  divided  colonies  of  the  world  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  Middle  Ages).  Whether  it  is  the  question  of 
disarmament  or  the  atom  bomb  or  the  Berlin  issue,  this  clea¬ 
vage  manifests  itself  in  its  worst  form.  India  has  been  trying 
to  play  the  role  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  trying  to  evolve 
order  out  of  chaos  and  agreement  out  of  differences.  It  has 
succeeded  in  resolving  the  deadlock  over  the  revival  of  the 
Atomic  Commission  and  Sir  B.  N.  Rau,  who  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  eleven  to  examine  the 
problem  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  has  been 
straining  his  best  to  bring  the  contending  points  of  view  of 
the  Anglo-American  bloc  and  the  Soviet  as  near  each  other 
as  possible.  India  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

3.  The  Security  Council  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  Berlin 
dispute  and  the  problem  of  Hyderabad  has  been  left  in  cold 
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storage.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  a  better  appreciation 
of  our  case  by  members  of  the  Security  Council.  The  foreign 
Minister  of  Argentina  offered  the  leader  of  our  delegation  a  hand¬ 
some  apology  for  the  attacks  made  by  the  Argentine  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Security  Council  against  India.  It  is  likely  that  as 
a  result  of  this  incident  the  bitterness  and  animosity  which 
the  Argentine  delegation  has  hithereto  shown  towards  India 
would  diminish,  if  not  disappear  altogether.  The  indications 
are  that  despite  Pakistan’s  attempts  to  keep  interest  alive  in 
the  issue  of  Hyderabad  the  Security  Council  would  let  it 
slide  into  oblivion.  In  any  case,  we  have  instructed  our  dele» 
gation  to  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue,  but  to  restrict  itself  to  a  contention  that  Hyderabad 
has  no  locus  standi  and  that  actually  the  issue  has  been 
withdrawn  and  is  no  longer  before  the  Security  Council, 
Perhaps  a  clue  to  the  latest  move,  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Pakistan  foreign  Minister  to  claim  an  interest  in  the 
Hyderabad  question,  is  provided  by  the  evidence  which  has 
come  in  our  possession  that  a  major  portion  of  about  Rs,  14 
crore  which  that  State  has  spent  on  the  mad  venture  of 
mobilising  international  opinion  and  clandestinely  obtaining 
arms  and  ammunition,  has  gone  to  the  high-ranking  Pakistan 
officials  including  the  Foreign  and  Finance  Ministers  of 
Pakistan  and  their  Defence  Secretary  and  Financial  Adviser. 

4.  In  East  Asia,  our  main  problem  is  still  the  developing 
Communist  menace  in  Burma.  Despite  the  heroic  resistance  and 
even  offensive  on  the  part  of  Government  forces,  the  insurgents 
still  command  a  hold  over  a  number  of  provinces.  The  economic 
life  of  the  country  has  been  thrown  completely  out  of  gear.  The 
administration  is  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown  and  conditions 
of  transport  and  communications  are  chaotic.  In  Indonesia,  the 
Republican  Government  is  faced  with  hostilities  on  two  fronts — 
the  Communists  and  the  Dutch.  There  are,  however,  signs  that 
Government  forces  are  gaining  some  ascendancy  over  the 
Communists.  The  Dutch,  who  seem  to  have  tried  to  make 
some  capital  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  do  not 
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seem  to  be  in  any  mood  either  to  learn  or  unlearn.  In  Malaya 
the  Communist  forces  seem  to  have  suffered  a  reverse,  but 
the  country  is  still  not  free  from  their  menace.  In  China, 
the  National  Government  has  suffered  a  grievous  blow  in  the 
loss  of  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shanton  province  and  the 
gateway  to  Central  China.  The  critical  situation  in  that 
country  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  Indeed,  the  only  bastions 
of  security  and  law  and  order  are  India  and  Japan  which 
General  MacArthur  seems  to  be  converting  into  an  anti¬ 
communist  fortress  in  the  East. 

5.  The  French  Settlements  in  India  have  latterly  been  in  the 
limelight.  The  Government  of  India  and  the  Government  of 
France  agreed  that  the  future  of  French  Settlements  should 
be  decided  by  a  referendum  and  that  the  procedure  for  such 
referendum  should  be  settled  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  the 
five  Settlements  to  be  newly  elected.  Last  month  municipal 
elections  were  held  in  Chandernagore,  which  resulted  in  the 
party  favouring  union  with  India  securing  a  large  majority  of 
seats.  Elections  in  the  other  four  Settlements  were  fixed  for  10 
October.  In  the  meantime,  certain  complaints  were  received 
regarding  the  procedure  prescribed  for  the  elections  and  cer¬ 
tain  manoeuvres  giving  weightage  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
Government  of  India,  therefore,  requested  a  postponement  of 
the  elections  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  go  into  these 
complaints.  The  Government  of  France  agreed  to  postpone 
the  elections  till  24  October.  But  as  this  was  insufficient  we 
have  asked  for  a  further  postponement.  The  results  of  these 
elections  are  of  some  importance  to  us  as  they  would  provide 
a  basis  for  our  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
regarding  Portuguese  possessions  in  India. 

6.  Regarding  Kashmir,  the  UN  Commission  is  still  writing 
its  report.  Recent  indications  are  that  the  intensity  of  the 
conflict  will  increase  in  the  coming  weeks.  We  are  also  trying 
to  build  up  our  supplies  for  the  winter  months.  Now  that 
we  are  free  from  any  large-scale  commitments  in  Hyderabad, 
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we  can  concentrate  better  on  our  Kashmir  operations.  It  would, 
however,  be  futile  to  expect  any  very  quick  results.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  the  Pakistan  Government  are  feeling  the 
drain  on  their  resources  which  this  running  sore  involves,  and 
it  is  possible  they  may  be  more  amenable  to  any  proposals 
for  settlement  which  the  Commission  might  put  forward,  as 
is  generally  expected, 

7.  Many  speculations  are  rife  in  the  Press  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  regard  to  our  policy  on  Hyderbad.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  a  public  statement  some  time  ago,  our  first  concern  is  to 
establish  law  and  order  and  to  create  conditions  in  Hyderabad 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  elections  to  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Our  efforts  to 
establish  law  and  order  are  meeting  increasing  success.  The 
Razakars  have  been  dealt  with  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
Communist  menace  in  Nalgonda  and  Warangal  districts  is 
being  systematically  faced.  The  administration  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  normalcy.  Once  reasonable  normal  conditions 
are  restored,  it  will  be  possible  to  hold  elections  to  the 
Constituent  Assembl>  for  which  we  are  pushing  ahead  with 
the  preparation  of  electoral  rolls.  You  will  doubtless  realise 
that  the  pacification  of  such  a  large  area  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  overhaul  of  the  State  are  very  big  commitments, 
particuarly  in  the  present  depleted  conditions  of  available  man¬ 
power.  With  the  help  and  co-operation  of  provinces  of  Bombay, 
CP,  and  Madras  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  bare  skeleton 
of  staff,  both  civil  and  police,  and  with  the  help  of  that  staff 
we  have  made  small  beginnings.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  make  further  calls  on  provincial  resources,  and  I  hope  our 
request  will  meet  with  the  same  prompt  response  which  was 
extended  to  us  earlier. 

8.  There  is,  I  am  afraid,  only  a  superficial  change  in  our 
relations  with  Pakistan.  You  must  have  read  the  many  frien¬ 
dly  references  to  Pakistan  made  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  spee¬ 
ches  and  broadcasts.  The  Pakistan  Prime  Minister’s  reply  was 
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typical  of  him  and  the  new  State.  In  asking  for  deeds  rather 
than  words,  he  was  merely  quoting  scriptures,  and  he  has 
tried  to  make  out  as  if  Pakistan  was  doing  the  best  it  could 
to  maintain  friemi’y  relations,  and  it  (was)  we  who  were 
setting  all  these  well-intended  efforts  at  naught.  The  Pakistan 
Government  also  seem  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  familiar 
Nazi  disease  of  seeing  enemies  all  round,  themselves.  The 
hysterical  search  for  fifth  columnists  which  seems  to  have  been 
started  in  the  typical  Hitlerian  fashion  has  the  appearance 
of  another  excuse  to  drive  out  the  comparatively  few  non- 
Muslims  that  are  left  there.  In  this  Government  is  being 
supported  in  season  and  out  of  season  by  a  war-mongering 
Press.  False  and  virulent  anti-Indian  propaganda,  full  of  hate 
and  venom,  is  being  put  across,  particularly  fcy  the  Urdu 
Press  against  Indian  leaders  and  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments.  The  Home  Ministry  have  issued  a  Press  note 
which  gives  some  glaring  examples  of  such  propaganda.  The 
Pakistan  Government  have  endeavoured  to  counter  these  alle¬ 
gations,  but  in  a  comparison  of  the  two  their  case  would 
hardly  stand  scrutiny,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspapers  and  their  contents.  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan 
has  sent  a  couple  of  telegrams  to  the  Prime  Minister  profes¬ 
sing  friendship  and  peaceful  sentiments,  but  he  has  taken  care 
to  emphasize  that  the  Kashmir  issue  must  be  settled  to  their 
satisfaction.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  purchase  peace  at 
the  expense  of  Kashmir.  But  from  the  oft-repeated  references 
to  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue  which  he  makes,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  Kashmir  is  rankling  in  their  breasts 
In  the  meantime,  annoyances  of  all  kinds  continue,  typical 
of  which  are  the  restrictions  imposed  on  East  Punjab  Liaison 
staff  in  Lahore  and  the  frequent  incidents  they  create  in  the 
Patharia  forest  reserves  on  the  borders  of  Assam  and  East 
Bengal. 

9.  During  the  last  fortnight  we  have  announced  some  of  the 
important  anti-inflationary  measures  which  we  intend  to  en¬ 
force  in  order  to  meet  the  worsening  economic  situation. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  those  is  the  drastic  curtailment 
of  Government  expenditure.  This  would  undoubtedly  involve 
the  merciless  pruning  of  many  favourite  items  on  the  part  of 
Ministers,  both  Central  and  Provincial;  it  would  also  mean 
the  suspension  or  postponement  of  some  important  schemes 
of  development.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  no 
other  alternative  way  of  balancing  our  budgets  which  is  so 
essential  to  create  confidence  and  a  sense  of  economic  security. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  efforts  of  Government  should 
be  fully  backed  by  public  opinion  and  by  businessmen,  indu¬ 
strialists,  investors  and  labour.  In  limes  of  crisis,  panic  is  the 
worst  enemy.  For  some  time  past  industry  and  investment 
have  been  particularly  subject  to  influences  of  rumours  and 
i  utterances  of  all  kinds.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  need  for 
balanced  words  and  carefully  thought  out  phrases  on  economic 
matters  cannot  be  overstressed.  What  is  essential  is  that  from 
men  in  authority  or  in  the  know  of  Government’s  minds, 
there  should  not  issue  any  inconsistent  statement  or  a  jarring 
note  on  the  essentials  of  our  economic  policy  and  programme. 
We  should  all,  Central  and  Provincial  Ministers  alike,  there¬ 
fore,  make  concerted  attempt  not  to  give  the  least  cause  for 
speculation  or  alarm,  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  silence  where 
we  are  not  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  economic  matters, 
and  to  say  nothing  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  author¬ 
ised  pronouncements  on  the  economic  position  and  programme. 
I  am  sure  you  all  realise  that  the  economic  position  of  the 
country  is  causing  us  the  grayest  concern.  Any  further  accen¬ 
tuation  only  makes  the  position  more  perilous  and  whoever  is 
the  instrument  of  that  accentuation,  be  he  an  official  or  non- 
official,  an  employer  or  a  worker,  an  industrialist  or  an 

investor,  does  a  positive  disservice  to  his  Government  and 
the  country. 

10.  The  Labour  situation  is  undoubtedly  causing  us  anxiety. 
Repeated  counsel  to  labour  to  produce  more  seems  to  go 
unheeded  by  a  no  means  insignificant  section  of  the  workers 
The  Bombay  dock  strike  is  the  latest  example  of  labour 
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intransigence.  We  have  already  emphasised  that  increased 
productions  and  prosperity  and  economic  stability  would  be 
possible  only  if  Government,  the  employers  and  the  workers 
all  co-operate  in  an  intensive  production  drive.  It  is  obvious 
that  any  one  of  this  tripartite  combination  can  render 
the  other  two  either  inoperative  or  partially  ineffective.  We 
must,  therefore,  deal  drastically  with  any  wanton  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  social  prudence  and  economic  equilibrium  and 
with  unsocial  elements  which  foster  and  promote  such  de¬ 
fiance. 

11.  In  this  task  of  dealing  with  the  present  economic  situa¬ 
tion  we  naturally  depend  on  the  maximum  co-operation  from 
the  provincial  Governments.  We  have  already  seen  in  the 
Press  reports  of  instances  of  their  determination  to  help  us. 
It  might  be  of  some  help  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  set 
up  a  priorities  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  which  would  scru¬ 
tinise  financial  and  development  schemes  and  deal  with  other 
cognate  questions  in  an  effort  to  implement  our  policy  at  the 
Centre.  A  similar  businesslike  body  in  the  provinces  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  in  reviewing 
your  budgetary  position  and  schemes  of  development,  etc. 
Another  sphere  in  which  provincial  Governments  can  be  of 
great  help  to  us  is  in  ensuring  that  the  machinery  of  economy 

controls  functions  smoothly,  efficiently  and  honestly.  Corruption 
and  instances  of  want  of  integrity  or  laxity  must  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand  and  evaders  of  control  regulations 
must  be  dealt  with  severely. 

12.  in  the  sphere  of  law  and  order,  the  Communist  menace 
demands  constant  vigilance.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  allow 
a  situation  to  develop  which  would  create  in  India  conditions 
even  remotely  suggestive  of  Burma,  Malaya,  Indonesia  and 
China.  It  would  never  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  beyond  a 
police  problem  and  even  there  the  less  of  a  problem  the 
better.  A  careful  check  of  intelligence  and  co-ordination 
between  all  relevant  sources  of  information  is  a  sine  qua  non 
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of  success  in  dealing  with  a  subversive  movement  of  this 
kind.  We  have  also  to  keep  a  ceaseless  watch  for  leaders  and 
active  workers  who  have  gone  underground.  And  we  have  to 
beware  of  the  communist  cells  inside  Government  itself,  the 
increasing  evidence  of  which  is  causing  us  serious  concern. 
We  are  proposing  to  set  up  a  high-level  committee  of 
Secretariat  officers  which  will  constantly  keep  the  problem 
under  review,  obtain  decisions  of  Government  on  matters  of 
policy  and  ensure  that  those  decisions  are  promptly  and 
effectively  enforced.  You  might  find  a  similar  body  useful 
in  the  provincial  sphere. 

13.  You  must  have  read  in  the  papers  about  the  meetings 
of  the  South-East  Asia  Regional  Branch  of  the  World  Health 
Organisation  and  about  the  inauguration  of  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Insurance  Scheme.  Both  these  events  are  likely  to  mark 
an  important  stage  in  the  advancement  of  social  security  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  their  activities  will  increasingly  claim 
popular  attention  and  appeal. 

14.  In  the  sphere  of  States,  an  important  landmark  has  been 
reached  by  the  completion  of  the  process  of  integration  which 
was  started  last  December  and  which,  by  the  removal  of  the 
Hyderabad  sore,  has  attained  a  measure  of  unity  which  India 
had  never  attained  during  the  last  so  many  centuries.  By  the 
process  of  mergers,  the  formation  of  unions,  the  accession  of 
those  unions  in  all  subjects  on  the  federal  and  concurrent  lists, 
and  by  the  elimination  of  all  pretence  to  independence  from  the 
biggest  of  the  States,  the  Indian  polity  is  now  in  a  position 
to  be  shaped  according  to  a  common  pattern.  The  problems 
of  consolidation  and  administrative  reorganisation  must  now 
claim  our  attention.  Without  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
the  gains  which  we  have  so  far  registered  will  become  largely 
illusory.  Apart  from  this,  we  have  to  beware  against  region¬ 
alism  and  provincialism  of  an  undesirable  type.  To  some 
extent  local  patriotism  is  both  desirable  and  necessary,  but 
we  have  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  overstep  the  limits 
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within  which  this  virtue  must  be  contained.  Similarly,  we 
should  guard  against  harmful  manifestations  of  class  or 
communal  consciousness.  These  are  all  disintegrating  forces 
which  if  not  controlled  and  checked  are  apt  to  destroy  all 
the  good  work  of  integration  and  unification  that  has  been 
achieved.  1  do  hope  you  will  see  that  that  situation  is 
never  reached. 


96.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  27  OCTOBER  1948 

I  am  dealing  herewith  some  matters  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  the  15th  (not  printed). 

My  visits  to  London  and  Paris  have  helped  me  not  only 
to  understand  the  international  situation  a  little  better  but 
also  and  more  especially  the  position  of  India  in  relation  to 
it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  war  in  Europe  in 
spite  of  the  very  great  tension  that  prevails.  Very  probably 
some  temporary  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  between  the 
Soviet  group  and  the  Western  group  of  powers  about  Berlin 
and  some  other  matters.  This  will  relieve  the  immediate  tension, 
but  of  course  extreme  suspicion  of  each  other  will  continue 
and  what  is  worse  rearmament  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  I 
look  forward  to  a  progressive  lessening  of  tension  and  aceriain 
armed  stability  arising. 

Almost  everything  conducive  to  war  has  been  present 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  political  crisis  has  been  acute 
but  fortunately  the  military  preparations  of  the  Powers  were 
not  adequate  for  a  war.  That  is  to  say,  the  political  crisis  did 
not  synchronize  with  military  preparedness.  Hence  there  was 
no  war  and  there  will  be  no  war  for  some  considerable  time, 
unless  some  extraordinary  event  occurs.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  want  war  for  8  years  or  mere  simply 
because  they  are  not  ready  for  it.  On  the  other  side  also  there 
is,  of  course,  no  desire  for  war  but  there  has  been  a  slight 
danger  of  some  incident  inducing  military  chiefs  to  jump  in. 
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This  has  been  prevented  by  unpreparedness.  Now  preparations 
are  going  on  at  some  speed  to  mobilize  the  strength  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries  for  war.  Much  of  the  war  talk  in  the  USA 
and  elsewhere  has  really  been  directed  to  creating  conditions 
which  would  enable  Parliaments  to  vote  large  appropriations 
for  the  Defence  Services. 

In  a  sense  it  has  been  a  good  thing  that  the  political 
crisis  came  long  before  a  military  crisis  or  preparedness.  If 
the  two  had  synchronized  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
war.  Now  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  political  crisis  fading 
off  gradually.  We  have  a  few  years  to  work  to  this  end.  The 
outlook  is  not  very  cheerful,  but  it  is  better  than  I  expected. 

About  India’s  position  in  relation  to  the  world,  I  doubt 
if  many  persons  in  India  realise  what  other  people  and  other 
countries  think  of  India  now.  Definitely  India  is  considered 
as  a  potential  great  Power  and  specially  as  a  dominant  Power 
in  Asia,  apart  from  the  USSR  in  the  north.  There  is  full 
realisation  of  this  and  therefore  a  desire  to  cultivate  India. 
The  UK  and  the  Commonwealth  countries  were  very  conscious 
of  this  fact.  The  USA  progressively  realises  it,  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  other  Asian  countries  also  appreciate 
this.  In  Asia,  everyone  knows  that  China  cannot  play  an  effe¬ 
ctive  part  for  a  long  time.  The  only  other  country  in  Asia 
is  India,  capable  of  playing  this  part.  Pakistan,  of  course, 
does  not  come  into  the  picture  in  this  sense  at  all. 

All  this  was  ratber  a  vague  appreciation  previously.  My 
visit  here  has  crystallized  this  idea  in  peoples'  minds.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  various  conferences  it  was  evident  that  India  was 
looked  upon  as  making  a  great  difference  in  the  future  and 
her  voice  was  listened  to  with  respect.  Here  in  Paris  to  some 
extent  the  same  thing  is  in  evidence  among  the  representatives 
of  various  countries.  I  am  meeting  many  of  these  separately 
and  in  groups. 

Both  Hyderabad  and  Kashmir  have  troubled  people  a  lot 
here  and  in  London.  It  is  recognised,  of  course,  that  the 
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Hyderabad  affair  is  over  from  the  international  point  of  view. 

*  It  was  very  fortunate  that  we  could  dispose  of  it  rapidly. 
Otherwise  reactions  would  have  been  very  much  adverse  to 
us  as  it  is  difficult  to  explain  everything  and  the  simple  fact 
of  a  large  country  attacking  a  small  one  impressed  people 
unfavourably.  So  far  as  Kashmir  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  our  case  is  a  good  one;  nevertheless 
this  business  of  a  plebiscite  and  the  conditions  governing  it  fills 
peoples’  minds.  Of  course  people  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  Kashmir  is  predominantly  Muslim  and  therefore  likely  to 
side  with  Muslim  Pakistan.  They  say  that  if  it  is  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  plebiscite,  why  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
having  a  cease-fire  and  truce  ?  Liaquat  Ali  has  laid  stress  on 
one  fact  only,  i.  e.  that  the  conditions  of  the  plebiscite  should 
be  fixed  now  and  then  he  will  gladly  agree  to  the  cease-fire, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  UN  Commission’s  resolution.  He  says 
those  conditions  should  be  according  to  the  Security  Council’s 
resolution.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  accept  this 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  next  suggestion  is  to  come  to  some 
other  agreement  about  the  conditions.  I  do  not  think  all  this 
will  lead  to  anything  at  present  at  least.  We  cannot  possibly 
agree  to  any  outside  intervention  in  the  Government  of 
Kashmir. 

i 

I  am  mentioning  all  this  to  you  just  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  the  developments  here.  I  might  mention  also  that  the 
position  I  have  taken  up  about  Kashmir  is  either  a  full  acce¬ 
ptance  of  the  UN  Commission’s  resolution  on  cease-fire,  or 
a  partition  on  the  lines  we  have  previously  talked  about,  i.  e. 
Western  Poonch,  etc.  Gilgit,  Chitral,  most  of  Baltistan,  etc.  to 
go  to  Pakistan.  Neither  of  these  is  acceptable  to  Liaquat  Ali. 

The  whole  point  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you  and 
my  colleagues  is  that  the  Kashmir  affair  as  well  as  Hyderabad 
developments  are  being  very  closely  followed  in  other  countries, 
though  they  may  not  say  much  about  them.  They  follow  them 
in  order  to  judge  of  what  India  stands  for  and  is  going  to 
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be.  We  have  therefore  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  in  regard  to 
any  steps  that  we  take  in  both  these  places. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me  by  representatives 
of  various  countries  as  to  what  the  future  of  Hyderabad  is 
going  to  be  as  also  that  of  the  Nizam.  I  have  replied  that  so 
far  as  the  Government  of  India  are  concerned  they  do  not 
propose  to  make  any  radical  change  and  the  Nizam  is  conti¬ 
nuing  as  a  kind  of  constitutional  head.  It  is  for  the  people 
of  Hyderabad  to  determine  by  democratic  process  their  future 
constitutions,  etc.  India  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  establisment 
of  democracy  in  Hyderabad  and  in  three  principal  subjects 
being  Central — Foreign  Affairs,  Defence  and  Communications. 

You  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Akbar  Hydari  about 
Hyderabad  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  about  the  Nizam 
as  well  as  the  future  of  the  State.  Those  views  are  logical  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  as  Government  of  India  took  any 
steps  in  that  direction,  we  would  suffer  very  greatly  in  prestige 
and  in  public  and  governmental  estimation  abroad.  We  have 
a  hard  problem  to  tackle  in  Hyderabad  and  unfortunately  the 
local  people  are  very  second-rate.  I  think  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  for  us  if  we  even  hinted  at  the  present  moment  at  a 
possible  division  of  Hyderabad  into  various  linguistic  areas  or 
at  the  removal  of  the  Nizam. 

In  your  letter  you  mentioned  that  the  influx  of  Hindu 
refugees  from  East  Bengal  continued.  You  further  said  that  it 
might  become  necessary  for  us  to  take  firm  and  resolute  action. 
You  suggest  that  we  might  have  to  consider  giving  a  clear 
indication  to  the  Pakistan  Government  that  if  this  immigration 
continues  we  would  have  no  alternative  left  except  to  send 
out  Muslims  from  West  Bengal  in  equal  numbers. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  continuing  migration  is  a 
tremendous  problem  for  us  and  I  cannot  suggest  an  obvious 
remedy.  It  is  largely  due  to  deteriorating  economic  conditions  and 
the  Pakistan  Government  is  hardly  capable  of  improving  these 
conditions.  But  I  am  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  any 
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suggestion  about  Muslims  being  sent  from  West  Bengal  to  East 
Bengal  would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  Even  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  would  injure  our  case  very  greatly  without  in  the 
least  affording  us  relief  from  the  migration. 

A  suggestion  of  this  kind  was  made  some  time  back  by 
Bidhan  Roy  and  I  wrote  to  him  rather  strongly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  felt  that  such  an  idea  would  completely  put  an  end  to 
a  stand  we  have  taken  as  a  secular  State  and  it  would  create 
communal  trouble  all  over  India  and  the  great  gain  to  us  of 
the  Hyderabad  affair  would  vanish.  Every  Muslim  in  India 
would  feel  an  alien  and  in  effect  we  would  have  established 
a  Hindu  State.  Our  world  position,  which  is  high  at  present, 
would  suffer  irretrievably.  Every  action  that  we  have  taken  in 
the  past,  every  declaration  that  we  have  made  will  be  judged 
from  a  new  standpoint  and  we  shall  be  condemned  and  iso¬ 
lated.  Our  enemies  would  of  course  say  that  they  were  right, 
throughout,  our  friends  will  remain  silent  in  a  shamefaced 
way.  All  kinds  of  new  problems  and  difficulties  would  arise 
and  the  consequences  in  every  direction  will  be  bad. 

Then  again  how  would  one  pick  out  Muslims,  who  are 
undoubtedly  citizens  of  India,  to  be  sent  to  East  Bengal  ? 
None  of  them  wdll  want  to  go  voluntarily  and  we  would  have 
to  employ  force.  Neither  international  nor  domestic  law  could 
justify  this  pushing  out  of  our  own  citizens  to  a  foreign 
country  which  does  not  want  them. 

If  there  is  no  other  alternative,  it  will  be  better  to  stop 
receiving  refugees  from  East  Bengal,  i.e.  just  put  up  a  barrier 
against  all  of  them  unless  there  is  some  special  reasons  that 
permit  could  be  granted. 

Regarding  the  RSS,  there  is  a  widespread  impression  in 
England  that  they  are  fascist,  communal-minded  people  and 
any  action  we  take  in  regard  to  them  will  be  considered 
from  this  point  of  view.  We  shall  have  to  be  a  little  careful 
about  this  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  law  and 
order  and  because  of  other  reactions.  We  are  criticised  con- 
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siderably  for  our  detentions  without  trial  and  other  repressive 
activities  of  the  State,  in  so  far  as  trade  unions  and  labour 
people  and  the  like  are  concerned.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
againt  tne  Communists  in  England  but  still  I  was  asked  why 
we  were  putting  people  in  prison  without  trial.  Even  Lady 
Mountbatten  told  me  that  she  was  very  worried  about  it.  Many 
Labour  Members  of  Parliament  also  spoke  about  it  although 
they  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  Communists  and 
others. 

If  at  this  juncture  we  remove  the  ban  on  the  RSS  and 
continue  it  on  other  groups,  this  will  be  widely  interpreted 
as  our  encouraging  certain  fascist  elements  in  India. 

The  RSS  have  a  definite  ideology  which  is  entirely  op- 
posed  to  that  of  the  Government  and  the  Congress.  They 
opposed  definitely  the  idea  of  a  secular  State.  In  fact  their 
ideology  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  constitution,  present  and 
future.  If  they  continue  to  hold  that  ideology,  their  activi¬ 
ties  are  definitely  unconstitutional.  The  least  they  can  do  is 
to  make  clear  publicly  that  they  renounce  this  ideology  and  all 
activities  to  further  it. 

I  remember  Bapu  telling  me  after  his  first  meeting  with 
Golwalkar  (RSS  leader)  that  he  was  partly  impressed  by  him 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  trust  him.  After  his 
second  or  third  meeting  he  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
against  Golwalkar  and  the  RSS  and  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rely  upon  their  word.  They  appear  to  be  highly 
reasonable  when  talked  to  but  they  had  no  compunction  in 
acting  in  exact  contradiction  to  what  they  said.  My  own 
impression  has  been  the  same.  I  believe  that  we  have  been 
receiving  reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  telling  us 
of  undesirable  activities  by  the  RSS.  I  suggest  therefore  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  taking  any  new  step  about  the 
RSS  at  the  present  juncture. 

Regarding  the  Bihar  Zamindari  Abolition  Bill,  if  our 
Advocate-General’s  view  is  correct,  which  I  doubt  very  much, 
then  we  shall  have  to  face  a  major  crisis  all  over  India  in 
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regard  to  Zamindari  abolition.  If  payment  has  to  be  made  in 
cash  that  simply  means  that  compensation  cannot  be  paid.  No 
Government  in  the  wide  world  can  make  payment  in  cash  in 
such  circumstances,  much  less  our  provincial  governments.  This 
means  that  we  give  up  this  whole  business  of  zamindari  aboli¬ 
tion.  That  again  means  inviting  trouble  apart  from  breaking 
our  own  promises. 


97.  SARDAR  TO  ALL  PROVINCIAL  PREMIERS, 
DATED  31  OCTOBER  1948 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  mentioned  about  the  Prime 
Minister’s  visit  overseas.  You  have  doubtless  seen  Press  reports 
of  the  great  impression  which  his  personality  has  created  in 
the  UK  and  France  and  of  the  great  welcome  he  has  received 
wherever  he  has  gone.  In  the  tremendous  rush  of  his  engage¬ 
ments,  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  good  enough  to  find  some 
time  to  write  to  me  and  his  letters  reveal  that  he  has  remark¬ 
ably  succeeded  in  creating  a  better  understanding  of  our  stand 
in  various  matters  of  international  importance  and  in  evoking 
considerable  sympathy  and  support  for  our  point  of  view.  Many 
problems — constitutional,  economic  and  defence — of  inter-Domi- 
nion  concern  have  also  been  discussed  and  the  representatives 
of  other  Dominions  realised  that  India  had  a  contribution  of 
its  own  to  make,  which,  while  differing  in  some  ways  from 
the  traditional  approach  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  was 
nonetheless  noteworthy.  They  also  appreciated  the  importance 
of  the  position  which  India  held,  particularly  in  the  present- 
day  conditions  in  South-East  Asia,  with  China  involved  in 
internecine  strife,  Burma  contending  with  tremendous  disrup¬ 
tive  forces  ranged  against  it  and  Indonesia  and  Malaya  threat¬ 
ened  so  seriously  by  the  Communist  menace.  India  has  thus 
made  its  influence  felt  in  the  inter-Dominion  talks  that  have 
recently  concluded  and  the  Prime  Minister  has,  by  his  breadth 
of  vision,  his  grasp  of  international  affairs  and  his  keen  under¬ 
standing  won  the  ears  and  hearts  of  Dominion  statesmen.  He 
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has  left  Paris  for  Cairo,  where  he  will  stay  for  three  days. 
He  will  arrive  in  Bombay  at  1  a.  m.  on  6  November  and  in 
Delhi  at  11.30  a.  m.  the  same  day. 

2.  The  affairs  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  have 
unfortunately  shown  no  signs  of  improvement,  and  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  centre  of  international  interest  and  intrigues. 
The  differences  between  the  Western  powers  and  the  USSR  have 
not  so  far  been  resolved.  There  was  a  faint  gleam  of  hope 
when  neutral  powers  intervened  to  resolve  the  deadlock,  but 
unfortunately  the  situation  has  again  settled  down  into  an 
unrelieved  gloom.  The  Western  powers  are  not  prepared  to 
abandon  their  existing  supremacy  in  atomic  weapons,  unless 
effective  sanctions  were  forthcoming  to  enforce  inspection  and 
control.  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  be  distrustful  and  suspici¬ 
ous  of  Anglo-American  intentions  and  policies,  while  the 
Western  powers  on  their  part  continue  to  nurse  their  grievances 
against  Russia  both  in  respect  of  Berlin  and  the  iron  curtain 
that  shuts  out  Eastern  Europe  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  political  differences  between 
the  two  blocks  of  powers  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  but 
fortunately  this  development  has  not  coincided  with  military 
preparedness  on  either  side.  It  seems  that  both  the  UK  and 
America  on  the  one  side  and  Soviet  Russia  on  the  other  are 
unprepared  for  a  showdown.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  problably 
saved  the  world  from  another  conflict,  at  any  rate  for  the 
time  being. 

3.  The  Indian  Delegation  continued  to  play  a  prominent  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  fairly  successful  part  in  the  General  Assembly. 
I  have  already  referred  in  my  previous  letter  to  the  efforts 
Sir  B.  N.  Rau  made  to  revive  the  Atomic  Commission.  In 
the  Trusteeship  Committee,  the  Indian  resolution  calling  upon 
those  Governments,  which  had  not  transmitted  information 
under  Article  73  (a)  of  the  Charter  on  certain  territories  for 
1947  and  1948,  to  furnish  the  required  information  and  to 
keep  the  UN  informed  of  any  change  in  the  constitutional 
position  of  any  territory,  was  carried  by  a  comfortable  majority. 
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Our  efforts  to  make  permanent  the  Sub-Committee  on  Infor¬ 
mation  regarding  non-self-governing  territories  succeeded  only 
partially,  as  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  Committee  alive  only 
for  another  year,  at  the  end  of  which  we  intend  to  press  for 
its  continuance. 

4.  Nearer  home,  the  municipal  elections,  which  are  to  be  a 
prelude  to  a  referendum  on  the  future  of  the  French  Settle¬ 
ments  in  India,  have  been  held  in  Pondicherry,  Yanam  and 
Karaikkal.  These  elections  which,  according  to  reliable  reports, 
were  bv  no  means  free  from  irregularities,  have  resulted  in  a 
large  majority  for  the  Socialist  Party  which  is  not  in  favour 
of  a  merger  with  India.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  this  party, 
apparently  backed  by  the  French  authorities,  to  do  away  with 
the  referendum  altogether  and  to  secure  an  autonomous  status 
for  the  French  Settlements  under  the  double  guarantee  of  the 
Governments  of  India  and  of  France.  In  Mahe,  the  elections 
could  not  take  place  owing  to  certain  untoward  occurrences  on 
the  eve  of  the  elections.  The  original  French  allegation  that 
these  occurrences  were  provoked  by  the  incursion  into  Mahe  of 
“thousands  of  people  on  the  Indian  side”  is  wholly  incorrect.  In 
a  subsequent  statement,  made  by  a  French  official,  the  number 
has  dwindled  from  “thousands”  to  “a  hundred  Indian  volun¬ 
teers”.  Our  own  information  is  that  the  disturbance  was  purely 
local  and  spontaneous  and  was  provoked  by  the  openly  partisan 
attitude  adopted  by  the  French  officials  in  Mahe  in  regard  to 
the  elections.  We  have  no  intention  of  being  deflected  from  our 
decision  that  the  future  of  the  French  Settlements  in  India 
should  be  decided  by  means  of  a  referendum,  conducted  under 
the  joint  observation  of  the  Indian  and  French  Governments. 

5.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears  that  Hyderabad  has  ceased 
to  agitate  the  mind  of  the  Security  Council.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  Security  Council  is  keeping  the  matter  on 
its  dormant  file  merely  to  raise  it,  should  any  developments 
in  Hyderabad  justify  re-opening  the  matter.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  likely  that  it  is  deliberately  avoiding  any  clear  pronounce¬ 
ment  either  on  the  status  of  Hyderabad  or  on  the  com- 
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petence  of  Hyderabad  Government  to  raise  this  issue  before 
the  UNO,  or  even  on  the  fact  whether  the  complaint  should 
now  be  deemed  to  be  withdrawn.  Our  case,  however,  has  been, 
and  will  always  be,  that  Hyderabad  has  no  locus  standi  in  the 
counsels  of  the  United  Nations,  and  since  the  complaint  has 
been  withdrawn  by  the  authority  that  made  it,  there  is  no  case 
for  the  Government  of  India  to  answer. 

6.  As  regards  Kashmir,  the  fighting  continues  as  briskly  as 
before.  There  is  little  change  of  fronts  on  either  side.  Our 
forces  have  registered  some  small  gains  and  have  repelled 
attacks  on  their  position,  particularly  in  Tithwal.  For  the 
moment,  we  are  engaged  on  a  small  front  on  a  snowy  range 
of  some  strategic  importance.  Initially  we  have  scored  some 
successes  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  plan  will  go  through. 
You  must  have  seen  the  repeated  emphasis  which  the  Pakistan 
Prime  Minister  has  been  making  on  the  problem  of  Kashmir 
as  an  essential  item  which  must  be  cleared  before  concord  and 
amity  can  be  restored  between  India,  and  Pakistan.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  already  had  three  discussions  with  the  Pakistan 
Prime  Minister,  two  of  them  in  the  presence  of  Messrs  Attlee 
and  Bevin  and  one  a  private  discussion  in  Paris,  but  no  pro¬ 
gress  towards  a  solution  has  been  made.  Both  sides  have 
reiterated  their  position,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to 
change  it.  There  have  been  professions  of  goodwill  and  friend¬ 
ship  on  the  side  of  the  Pakistan  Prime  Minister,  but  no 
practical  proof  of  any  intention  to  translate  them  into  practice 
has  been  forthcoming. 

7.  Another  problem  in  our  relations  with  Pakistan  is  raising 
itself.  This  is  the  exodus  from  East  Bengal  to  West  Bengal, 
which  has  suddenly  received  a  great  momentum  during  the 
last  fortnight.  I  have  been  told  by  the  Premier  of  West  Bengal 
that  his  province  is  unable  to  take  any  more  refugees.  Yet  the 
economic  and  political  conditions  in  East  Bengal  are  such  that 
even  some  Muslims  are  now  trying  to  find  refuge  in  better-off 
West  Bengal.  We  are  anxiously  following  the  trend  of  this 
influx.  It  seems  to  us  quite  plain  that  India  cannot  take  any 
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more  refugees  from  East  Bengal  without  a  territorial  re-adjust¬ 
ment  between  East  and  West  Bengal.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  this  exodus  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  who  has  promised  to  visit  East  Bengal  in  an 
attempt  to  reassure  the  minorities  and  remove  their  legitimate 
grievances.  Let  us  see  whether  anything  would  come  of  this 
visit  which  is  due  to  take  place  towards  the  latter  half  of 
November. 

8.  In  Pakistan,  fantastic  false  stories  about  Hyderabad  on  the 
so-called  ‘atrocities’  of  Indian  troops  continue  to  poison  the 
atmosphere.  The  spy  mania,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last 
letter  has  also  got  Pakistan  in  its  grip.  Even  our  High  Com¬ 
missioner  has  been  slandered  as  a  spy  in  the  Pakistan  Press, 
Capital  has  been  made  of  his  letter  which  was  found  on  the 
person  of  Mr.  Parasram  who  was  a  personal  assistant  of  the 
Sind  Prime  Minister.  It  would  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Sind  Premier  has  written  personal  letters  about  accommodating 
Mr.  Parasram  to  the  Premiers  of  UP  and  of  Bombay.  This 
merely  demonstrates  the  fantastic  absurdity  of  the  charges 
regarding  espionage  charges  being  concocted  in  the  Pakistan 
Press. 

9.  Another  development  has  been  the  protest  we  have  received 
from  Pakistan  against  the  attempts  which  the  West  Bengal 
Government  has  been  making  to  reimpose  their  authority  on 
the  char  lands  which  had  become  the  subject  of  aggression  by 
the  East  Bengal  Government.  We  were  in  a  weak  position 
when,  as  a  result  of  rivers  becoming  swollen  during  the  mon¬ 
soon,  we  could  not  reimpose  our  authority  on  the  char  lands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rivers,  whereas  now  when  the  waters 
are  receding  and  we  can  reimpose  our  authority  by  force,  the 
Pakistan  Government  has  started  squealing.  We  have  made  it 
quite  clear  to  the  Pakistan  Government  that  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  abdicate  our  authority  on  lands  which  belong  to  us, 
and  we  mean  and  are  fully  resolved  to  hold  our  own. 

10.  In  May  last  year,  we  had  arrived  at  a  trade  agreement 
with  Pakistan,  but  its  implementation  had  been  retarded  od 
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account  of  various  factors.  We  were  of  course  vitally  interested, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  raw  jute  and  cotton.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  to  discuss  the  whole  position  again,  so  that  we 
might  settle  the  means  of  reviving  the  observance  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  Officials  on  both  sides  accordingly  met  in  Karachi  and 
came  to  a  settlement  on  20  October  to  ensure  flow  of  commo¬ 
dities  from  either  side.  Unfortunately,  under  the  agreement, 
we  cannot  secure  from  Pakistan  the  much-needed  supplies  of 
foodgrains,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  means  of  imports.  That  has  somewhat  detracted 
from  the  value  to  us  of  that  agreement,  but  our  interests  in 
the  import  of  raw  jute  and  cotton  have  been  sufficiently  safe¬ 
guarded  and  to  that  extent  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  agreement.  This  would  of  course 
depend  on  how  quickly  Pakistan  and  Indian  business  concerns 
settle  the  transactions  and  how  fast  the  commodities  can  be 
moved  in  either  direction. 

II,  The  economic  situation  has  continued  to  give  us  concern 
and  to  command  our  attention.  You  have  perhaps  already 
familiarised  yourself  with  the  many  anti-inflationary  measures 
about  which  we  have  made  announcements  in  the  Press.  In 
pursuance  of  the  general  policy  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
previous  letter,  we  have  now  announced  measures  of  relief 
from  customs  duties  on  industrial  raw  materials,  reduction  in 
import  duty  on  industrial  plant  and  machinery,  limitation  of 
dividends  of  joint  stock  companies  and  income-tax  relief  to 
industry.  In  the  speech  w'hich  I  delivered  at  Chowpatty  on  30 
October,  I  have  dealt  at  length  with  the  basic  causes  which 
go  to  retard  our  progress  in  the  implementation  of  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  measures.  I  hope  for  a  satisfactory  response  from  the 
business  community  of  Bombay  and  from  labour  to  my  appeal. 
I  should  like  to  commend  to  you  the  need  fora  similar  appeal 
in  your  province,  so  that  we  may,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
message  to  the  Bombay  city,  promote  a  co-ordinated  effort 
for  higher  production  and  lower  prices.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  have  a  proper  sense  of  both  emergency  and  urgency,  if  we 
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are  to  deal  with  this  hydra-headed  monster.  We  have  not  only 
to  cut  its  head,  but  to  cauterise  it,  so  that  it  does  not  grow 
again.  We  look  to  the  provincial  Governments  to  create  a 
proper  atmosphere  amongst  the  public,  both  in  order  to  make 
it  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  in 
order  to  support  Government  actively  in  the  many  measures 
which  it  has  decided  upon.  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  mobi¬ 
lising  popular  support  in  your  province,  particularly  amongst 
the  business  communitv  and  labour  in  favour  of  the  measures 
which  we  have  announced. 

12.  The  Government  of  India’s  recent  decision  to  reimpose 
food  controls  was  taken  in  consultation  with  provincial  and 
State  administrations,  and  its  implications  have  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  directive  circulated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food.  It  is  quite  clear  that  our  hopes  of  prices 
stabilising  at  a  reasonable  level  some  time  after  decontrol  have 
been  falsified.  The  removal  of  food-controls  was  followed  by 
profiteering,  and  later  rocketing  of  food-grain  prices  ensued. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  the  new  policy 
of  control  has  to  be  successful,  it  must  avoid  the  unpopularity 
and  the  widespread  corruption  with  which  previous  control 
became  associated  in  the  public  mind.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  a  vigorous  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  new  policy. 
Any  tendency  to  treat  this  policy  as  another  experiment  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs.  There  is  nothing  more  demoralising  to  the 
public  than  a  series  of  experiments  in  dealing  with  one  of  the 
basic  public  wants.  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter  that 
drastic  measures  should  be  taken  against  anti-social  elements 
and  we  should  press  for  deterrent  sentences  in  any  case  where 
a  hoarder  or  a  profiteer  is  brought  to  book.  There  should  also 
be  continuous  publicity  for  public  support  in  the  enforcement 
of  controls.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
controls  are  an  important  part  of  the  measures  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  fight  inflation.  We  should  also  take  care  that  what 
is  available — and  we  hope  to  make  what  is  available  as  adequate 
as  our  resources  would  permit— is  distributed  equitably  and  at 
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reasonable  prices.  There  are  many  people  who  might  consider 
procurement  and  rationing  unnecessary  for  control.  Such 
an  attitude  displays  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  problem.  Procurement  and  rationing  are  admini¬ 
strative  aids  without  which  price  control  cannot  be  effective. 
I  would  also  like  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  adopted  by  the  Ministers’  Conference  that  special 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  supply  the  producer  of  food' 
grains  with  his  requirements  of  cloth,  kerosene,  building 
materials,  etc.  In  my  opinion,  these  are  necessary  to  make 
procurement  drives  successful.  Steps  should  also  be  taken  to 
improve  the  administrative  mechanism  of  control.  Rules  and 
regulations  should  not  be  interpreted  in  a  rigid  manner,  but 
should  be  implemented  in  spirit  rather  than  in  letter,  and 
where  necessary,  these  rules  should  be  liberalised. 

13.  The  Government  of  India  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
have  decided  to  constitute  an  Import  Advisory  Council  to 
advise  in  matters  of  general  policy  regarding  import  trade  con¬ 
trol.  The  Council  will  consist  of  the  Hon'ble  Minister  for 
Commerce  as  Chairman,  six  members  nominated  by  the  Fe¬ 
deration  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  two 
members  nominated  by  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  one  member  nominated  by  the  All-India  Manufacturers’ 
Organisation.  The  Government  will  also  nominate  non-official 
members  not  exceeding  four  as  representatives  of  interest  not 
otherwise  adequately  represented  on  the  Council  and  two 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Council  will  also 
include  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  four  officers 
representing  the  Ministries  of  Industry  Sc  Supply,  Finance,  Food 
and  Transport.  Additional  members  representing  local  interests  of 
consumers  and  trade  may  also  be  co-opted  to  attend  the 
meetings  held  at  various  ports.  We  have  thus  tried  to  broad- 
base  the  constitution  of  the  committee  as  much  as  possible 
and  we  hope  that  the  Council  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
influencing  Government  on  popular  lines  in  implementing  its 
import  policy. 
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14.  We  have  also  taken  an  important  step  in  the  development 
of  shipping.  We  have  decided  to  set  up  corporations,  up  to 

.  three  in  number,  to  control  Indian  shipping.  The  Scindia  Steam 
Navigation  Company — a  pioneer  in  the  field — have  been  selected 
as  the  managing  agents  of  the  first  corporation.  I  hope 
this  important  measure  will  succeed  in  putting  India  on  the 
shipping  map  of  the  world. 

15.  I  am  writing  this  letter  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  which  has  been  convened  to  give 
its  approval  to  the  Draft  Constitution.  A  great  deal  of  work 
would  remain  to  be  done  to  complete  the  preliminaries  before 
the  approved  Constitution  can  be  enforced.  Both  the  Central 
and  provincial  Governments  will  have  to  undertake  consider¬ 
able  responsibilities  in  that  behalf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
can  count  on  the  willing  help  and  co-operation  of  provincial 
Governments  in  those  tremendous  undertakings,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  preparation  of  electoral  rolls  on 
adult  franchise.  You  will  no  doubt  make  your  contribution 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  I  am 
confident  that  on  your  return  from  those  deliberations  you 
will  see  that  the  machinery  of  implementation  functions  with 
vigour  and  despatch. 


98.  SARDAR  TO  PROVINCIAL  PREMIERS, 

DATED  3  NOVEMBER  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

I  regret  I  could  not  send  the  usual  fortnightly  letter  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  month  on  account  of  ray  preoccupa¬ 
tions  with  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  other  urgent  matters 
of  importance  with  which  I  had  to  deal  soon  after  my  return 
to  Delhi  after  more  than  six  weeks  of  absence  in  Bombay. 
This  letter,  will  therefore,  cover  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
October.  , . . 

4.  In  China,  the  resistance  of  the  Nationalists  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Communist  armies  has  been  rapidly  collapsing.  Both 
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the  pace  of  the  advance  and  the  rapidity  of  this  collapse  might 
fill  one  with  surprise,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  civil  war  was  confined  to  a 
very  restricted  area  in  China  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  ding-dong  struggle  between  the  two  opposing  forces; 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  the  Kuomintang  regime 
seemed  to  be  firmly  in  the  saddle,  though  discerning  visitors 
could  see  ominous  cracks  in  the  whole  fabric.  The  change  in 
the  Chinese  scene  is  full  of  significance  for  us.  It  only  means 
that  well-organised  and  disciplined  forces  starting  from 
comparatively  small  beginnings  but  gaining  popular  support 
can  gather  momentum  and  strength  sufficient  to  deal  with 
superficially  larger  forces,  weakened  by  inherent  defects  of  a 
corrupt  authoritarian  regime.  Democracy,  if  it  is  to  survive 
a  clash  with  totalitarian  ideology,  must  display  cohesion,  dis¬ 
cipline,  integrity  and  political  honesty;  it  must  also  be  eter¬ 
nally  vigilant  in  defence  of  those  basic  principles  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  without  which  its  foundations  cannot  be  well  and  truly 
laid.  The  developments  in  China,  therefore,  are  a  warning  and 
an  example  from  which  we  all  can  profit,  if  we  have  the 
will  and  the  desire  to  learn.  There  is  another  development 
which  is  of  some  significance.  It  is  the  rapid  transfer  of 
loyalty  by  the  large  Chinese  communities  in  Burma,  Assam  and 
Malaya  to  the  new  Communist  regime.  The  Chinese  con¬ 
sular  and  diplomatic  staff  in  other  countries  is  sharply  react¬ 
ing  to  the  change, and  almost  overnight  they  are  beingconverted 
from  Kuomintang  principles  to  the  Communist  ideology.  This 
shows  on  what  shifting  sands  of  conviction  the  Kuomintang 
regime  was  resting  itself.  The  Communist  victories  in  China 
are  creating  another  problem.  That  is  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  regime  and  of  the  repercussions  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Security  Council.  On  the  question  of 
recognition,  accomplished  facts  have  a  bearing  of  their  own. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
should  be  treated  any  differently  from,  say,  the  Soviet  regime 
in  Russia.  But  old  prejudices  die  hard  and  in  the  international 
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field  there  is  still  some  hesitation  to  accept  as  inevitable  what 
cannot  be  prevented.  ... 

10.  India’s  election  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  solid 
support  which  the  proposal  had  from  practically  ail  sides  of 
the  UNO  are  significant  events.  It  is  equally  significant  that 
this  success  was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  India  is 
itself  a  party  to  some  of  the  disputes  which  are  on  the  Security 
Council  agenda,  and  the  Pakistan  Government  did  their 
worst  to  exploit  this  situation.  The  Pakistan  Government  are 
naturally  incensed  at  our  success.  They  might  have  attributed 
this  to  the  machinations  of  the  Anglo-American  bloc,  but 
fortunately  their  new-found  friends,  the  Soviet,  have  also 
supported  us.  ... 

12.  During  the  last  month  the  Constituent  Assembly  held 
one  of  its  most  important  sessions  in  which  it  disposed  of 
many  controversial  issues  with,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  good  will  and  co-operation  possible.  Amongst 
the  matters  discussed  were  the  question  of  guarantees  to  the 
Services,  the  reorgnisation  of  the  Assembly,  the  chapter 
regarding  States,  the  Central  and  provincial  judiciaries,  the 
provisions  relating  to  sales  tax  and  emergency  threatening 
economic  stability  and  the  position  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir 
State.  In  regard  to  the  Services  and  judiciary,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  decided  to  honour  in  full  the  past  commitments  and 
undertakings  which  we  had  given  to  them.  The  existence  of  a 
contented,  trustful  and  disciplined  Civil  Service  and  of  an 
honest  and  impartial  judicial  administration  as  an  indispensable 
feature  of  efficient  democratic  administration  is  axiomatic.  The 
morale  of  the  services  had  been  considerably  weakened  on 
account  of  the  persistent  attacks  on  the  part  of  ill-informed 
critics.  The  guarantee  provisions  have  served  to  restore  that 
morale  and  I  would  particularly  appeal  to  you  to  see  that  this 
improvement  in  morale  is  maintained.  At  all  times,  an  efficient 
Civil  Service  is  necessary;  in  the  present  formative  and  difficult 
stage  through  which  we  are  passing,  such  need  is  even  more 
pronounced.  There  is  also  another  aspect  of  this  problem 
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which  required  very  serious  consideration.  After  the  experience 
of  several  years  in  office  the  Ministers  have  generally  understood 
the  clear  division  between  the  functions  of  the  civil  servant 
and  those  of  the  politician.  I  feel,  however,  that  our  members 
of  the  legislature  have  yet  to  understand  fully  the  demarcation 
between  the  sphere  of  the  civil  servant  and  that  of  the  politi¬ 
cian.  Unless  we  are  quite  clear  as  to  where  the  politician 
begins  and  the  administrator  ends  and  vice  versa,  we  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  that  administrative  adjustment  between  the 
Government  servants  and  the  politicians  which  is  necessary 
for  the  smooth  working  of  a  democratic  Government.  As  regards 
the  judiciary,  the  problem  of  securing  Judges  of  a  sufficiently 
high  calibre  and  integrity  has  been  taxing  us  for  the  last  several 
months.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  dearth  of  talent  in  this 
field  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  constitutional  provisions  has 
accentuated  this  scarcity.  Fortunately,  the  Assembly  appreciated 
the  various  factors  which  govern  the  question  of  guarantees 
to  the  Judges.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the  Judges 
who  are  not  covered  by  this  guarantee  will  feel  discontented. 

•  We  have  under  consideration  how  best  to  remove  this  discon¬ 
tent  and  if  we  succeed,  we  might  be  able  to  achieve  a  further 
measure  of  stability  in  this  important  branch  of  public  service. 

13.  The  provisions  regarding  the  States  constitute  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  our  constitutional  discussions  as  well 
as  of  unification  of  the  country.  A  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  the  attitude  of  the  Princes  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  negotiate  with  us  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  on  the  basis  of  their  own  sovereignty.  The 
Political  Department  saw  to  it  that  we  were  kept  as  much 
apart  as  possible.  From  that  position  to  travel  to  the  present 
one,  in  which  practically  all  distinctions  between  provinces 
and  State  Unions  are  abolished  and  there  is  a  complete  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  constitutional  relationship  between  the  States 
and  provinces  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Centre  on  the  other 
marks  a  silent  revolution  of  great  significance  in  the  history 
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of  this  country.  It  now  remains  for  those  who  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  administration  in  these 
areas  to  utilise  the  opportunities  that  will  now  devolve  on 
them  with  a  sense  of  perspective  and  responsibility  and  with 
a  true  civic  conscience. . . . 

29.  The  month  of  October  has  also  seen  the  completion 
of  our  integration  plans  in  regard  to  the  States.  Although 
the  States  concerned,  namely,  Banaras,  Tripura  and  Manipur 
are  small  in  size,  they  are  the  last  to  come  within  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  our  integration  policy,  within  the  space  of  less 
than  two  years.  We  have  thus  completed  a  great  process  of 
unification  and  democratisation.  The  task  of  consolidation  and 
building  up  of  an  efficient  administration  must  now  engage  our 
attention.  It  is  to  this  task  that  we  propose  to  address  ourselves^ 
in  the  coming  months. 

30.  I  have  now  given  you  a  rather  long  account  of  the  last 
month  in  which  we  had  to  take,  in  the  absence  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  Prime  Minister,  decisions  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  constitutional,  administrative  and  economic  sphere. 
I  have  also  placed  before  you  certain  views  which,  in  my 
judgment,  embody  the  minimum  essential  requisites  for  the 
success  of  our  economic  programme.  I  should  like  you  carefully 
to  reflect  on  those  views  and  to  take  such  administrative  and 
other  measures  in  conformity  with  those  views  as  may  be 
required.  The  situation  calls  for  a  great  co-ordinated  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Centre  and  the  provinces,  and  if  1  may  say  so, 
it  also  requires  a  wider  rather  than  a  purely  provincial  outlook 
on  the  different  aspects  of  our  problem.  If  we  could  approach 
our  problems  on  this  basis,  our  success  would  be  assured. 


Correspondence  on  Various  Matters 

99.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN, 

DATED  il  MAY  1947 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  cumulative  effects  of  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  posts  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  similar 
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posts  overseas  made  since  October  1946  have  attracted  your 
attention.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  the  previous 
appointments  were  as  follows: 

1.  Trade  Commissioner,  New  York  Mr.  S.K.  Kripalani,  ICS 

( now  vacant ). 

2.  Deputy  Trade  Commissioner, 

New  York  Mr.  I.  Shaffi. 

3.  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  Mr.  Ahuja, 

4.  Trade  Commissioner,  Mombasa  Sardar  Sahib  Sagar  Singh. 

5.  Trade  Commissioner,  Teheran  Mr.  Hasan. 

6.  Trade  Commissioner,  Alexandria  Mr.  Rahim. 

7.  Trade  Commissioner,  Paris  Mr.  S.  S.  Bajpai. 

8.  Trade  Commissioner,  UK  Sir  David  Meek. 

9.  Trad?  Commissioner,  Sydney  Mr.  R.  R.  Saxena. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


2.  Recent  appointments  have  been  as  follows  : 

Trade  Commissioner,  UK  Mr.  Ikramullah,  ICS 
Dep.  Trade  Commissioner,  UK  Mr.  A.  S.  Lall. 


Indian  Supply  Mission,  UK 
Economic  Adviser  to  Indian 
Military  Mission,  Berlin 
Personal  Assistant  to  above 
Trade  Commissioner,  Milan 
Trade  Commissioner,  Sydney 


Mr.  Habibullah. 

Dr.  Mukhtar. 

Prof.  Abdul  Majid. 

Mr.  G.  Ahmed,  I.  P. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Azhar 
(vice  Mr.  R.  R.  Saxena) 


3.  The  above  list  will  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  non-Muslims  m  these  appointments  has  been  very 
inadequate.  In  fact  the  impression  one  gathers  is  that  it  has 
been  largely  ignored.  I  presume  the  Commerce  Department 
obtained  your  approval  to  these  appointments,  but  while 
dealing  with  individual  cases  it  is  of  course  impossible  for 
you  to  have  realised  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  appoint¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  communal  representation.  I  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  retrieve  the  position.  I  understand  that 
some  appointments  are  still  to  be  made:  New  York,  Singapore, 
Rangoon  and  Iraq.  It  is  possible  other  posts  e.  g.,  Switzerland, 
Japan,  South  American  countries,  may  also  be  created.  I  would 
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request  you  that  in  filling  these  appointments,  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  be  borne  in  mind. 


100,  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN, 

DATED  15  MAY  1947 

I  have  seen  your  Private  Secretary's  note  on  the  case 
relating  to  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Delhi,  which  I  had  recorded  on  two  files.  I  find  that  you 
would  like  to  discuss  it  with  me  at  our  next  interview  which 
comes  off  on  17  May.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  feel  I  should 
let  you  know  other  cases  in  which  I  have  had  to  take  serious 
objection  to  the  Chief  Commissioner’s  attitude  or  his  way  of 
administration  so  that  you  might  be  familiar  with  the  back¬ 
ground. 

2,  The  first  time  that  I  had  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of 
his  attitude  was  when  he  made  a  reference  to  Government 
containing  a  sarcastic  mention  of  my  instructions  that  the 
Delhi  administration  should  be  more  liberalised  and  asking 
me  to  issue  instructions  to  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee 
of  Delhi  that  they  and  their  volunteer  organisations  must  obey 
the  orders  in  force  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Delhi  and 
not  defy  orders,  for  example,  the  one  issued  under  Section  1 44 
against  the  carrying  of  lathis  and  big  sticks.  In  this  case  the 
facts  were  that  the  Congress  volunteers  who  were  engaged  to 
keep  order  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  AICC  held  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  acted  on  provo¬ 
cation  from  some  Scheduled  Caste  demonstrators  and  the 
local  police,  despite  requests  from  the  volunteers  to  disperse 
the  Scheduled  Caste  demonstrators  who  had  formed  an  assembly 
contrary  to  the, orders  of- the  District  Magistrate,  looked  on 
and  did  nothing,  . 

3.  The  second  instance  was  in  January  1947  when  while 
forwarding  his  recommendations  regarding  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Robinson.  Senior  Superintendent  of  Police,  Mr.  Christie  not 
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only  mentioned  that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  the  Punjab,  without  any  authority  from  me,  my  views  on 
the  adjustment  of  over-representation  of  Muslims  in  the  police 
force  in  Delhi  with  a  view  to  restoring  proportion  more  in 
accord  with  population  but  also  made  a  gratuitous  reference 
to  the  absence  of  Muslim  Officers  at  the  head  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  district  administration.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  this  remark  at  all  because  the  Punjab  Government  had 
recommended  only  three  Europeans  and  one  Indian  Christian 
and  no  Muslim. 

4.  During  the  Assembly  session  I  noticed  several  cases  in 
which  the  Chief  Commissioner  had  delayed  the  supply  of 
information;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  replies  to  questions 
which  had  to  be  prepared  after  receiving  material  from  the 
Chief  Commissioner  were  submitted  to  me  at  the  last  minute. 
I  then  called  for  a  statement  of  cases  pending  in  the  Chief 
Commissioner’s  office  and  noticed  that  there  were  avoidable 
delays  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 

5.  Even  on  2  May  1947  the  Chief  Commissioner  referred  to 
Government  a  case  in  which  the  police  proposed  to  take  action 
under  Section  107  Cr.  P.  C.  against  two  parties  of  members  of  the 
Scheduled  Caste  on  the  ground  that  both  belonged  respectively  to 
the  parties  sponsored  by  two  Hon’ble  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
namely,  the  Law  and  the  Labour  Members.  The  position  that 
the  law  must  take  its  course  and  the  authorities  responsible 
must  use  their  discretion  in  such  cases  irrespective  of  whose 
followers  the  persons  concerned  were,  was,  to  my  mind,  so 
obvious  as  to  suggest  to  any  person  with  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  that  he  should  take  his  own  decision.  I  had  to  state  this 
principle  and  say  that  a  reference  to  the  Central  Government 
was  unnecessary. 

6.  From  the  above,  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  my 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  were  based 
on  a  careful  study  of  his  administration  during  the  last  several 
months. 


101  MOUNTBATTEN  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  17  MAY  1947 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  May  about  appointments 
to  the  posts  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  similar  positions 
overseas. 

2.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  out  here  I  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  embarrassed  by  recommendations  from  Members  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  appointments  coming  within  their 
province,  when  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  recommendations 
were  based  not  solely  on  merit  but  mainly  on  either  political 
or  communal  grounds.  The  examples  you  quote  for  the  Trade 
Commissioner  posts  are,  I  am  afraid,  indicative  only  of  what 
is  going  on  also  in  other  departments,  but  the  majority  of  the 
appointments  you  mention  were  made  previous  to  my  arrival. 

It  was  in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  such  bias  in  regard  to 
these  appointments  that  I  tried  to  achieve  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  setting  up  of  Appointments  Committees,  both  for  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  appointments,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
efforts  did  not  achieve  success.  I  am  hoping  that  the  political 
decision  for  the  future  of  India  will  be  given  in  the  near  future 
and  that  after  that  it  will  be  possible  to  evolve  a  satisfactory 
procedure  for  dealing  with  appointments  of  the  type  you 
mention. 


102.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN, 

DATED  6  JUNE  1947 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  to  you  before  you  left 
for  the  UK  about  appointments  of  Trade  Commissioners 
made  by  the  Commerce  Department.  I  have  now  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  certain  other  appointments  have  been  made  by  my 
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honourable  colleague,  the  Commerce  Member,  in  keeping 
with  the  same  spirit.  Khan  Bahadur  Obeidullah,  who  was 
formerly  Deputy  Director-General  (Disposals),  drawing  about 
Rs.  2,000  per  month,  was  appointed  an  additional  member 
of  the  Tariff  Board  on  a  salary  of  about  Rs.  3,000.  Somehow 
the  need  for  a  fourth  member  of  the  Tariff  Board,  after  per¬ 
haps  more  than  a  year’s  working,  was  suddenly  felt,  and  the 
appointment  was  made.  Another  Mr.  Ikramullah,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  Textile  Commissioner’s  office  getting  about 
Rs.  1,000  a  month,  was  appointed  as  Secretary  to  the  Tariff 
Board  on  a  remmuneration  of  about  Rs.  1,800  per  month. 

2.  I  also  understand  that  the  place  of  Sir.  R.K.  Shanmukham 
Chetty  as  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Board  is  likely  to  go  to  a 
Muslim.  Manoeuvres  seem  to  be  in  progress  to  that  end. 

3.  I  need  hardly  say  that  appointments  like  these  bring  the 
administration  into  ridicule,  and  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  tolerate  them  any  longer.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 
cancel  such  appointments  and  subject  future  appointments  to 
Cabinet  approval. 


103.  MOUNTBATTEN  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  AUGUST  1947 

Mr.  Justice  M.C.  Chagla  has  been  recommended  by  the 

Governor  of  Bombay  n  for  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  in 

♦ 

succession  to  Sir  Leonard  Stone.  The  recommendation  has  the 
support  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice. 

I  have  written  to  Pandit  Nehru  to  ask  whether  he  agrees 
to  this  recommendation,  but  I  understand  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  in  future  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Governor-General  (Public)  about  the  appointment  of  judges 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Department,  so  clearly  the 
matter  is  in  any  case  one  on  which  you  should  be  consulted 
and  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  shall  make  no  appointments 
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of  judges  with  reference  to  15  August  and  afterwards  without 
advice. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  your  advice  in  this  appointment 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  mention  the  matter  to 
Pandit  Nehru  before  replying.  It  is  of  course  important  that 
an  announcement  should  be  made  before  15  August. 


104.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  14  AUGUST  1947 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  i 
received  from  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  successor  to  Sir  Leonard  Stone,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Bombay,  and  my  reply  thereto. 

You  will  notice  that  the  matter  concerns  the  Home 
Department  and  I  feel  that  this  should  have  been  pointed  out 
to  you.  Only  this  morning  Shri  B.G.  Kher  telephoned  to  me 
that  Mr.  K.C.  Sen,  whose  supersession  is  involved,  has  taken 
this  matter  to  heart  and  it  was  suggested  by  Kher  that  Mr. 
Sen  should  either  be  taken  into  the  Federal  Court  or  should 
be  transferred  to  another  Hign  Court.  Neither  of  these  alter¬ 
natives  is  possible — in  fact  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  appoint 
Mr.  Sen  to  the  Federal  Court  after  he  has  been  superseded 
for  the  post  of  Provincial  Chief  Justice.  I  should  have  person¬ 
ally  preferred  to  have  looked  more  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  since  you  had  already  agreed  to  the  appointment, 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  concur. 


105.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTS ATTEN, 

DATED  14  AUGUST  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  11  August  1947  which 
was  received  by  me  yesterday  in  the  afternoon.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Chagla’s  appointment  would  involve  the  super- 
session  of  an  ICS  Judge,  Mr.  K.  C.  Sen.  In  the  absence  of 
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papers  to  show  why  Mr.  Sen  is  proposed  to  be  superseded, 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  give  any  opinion.  On  enquiries  I 
learn  that  both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Government  of 
Bombay  consider  that  Mr.  Chagla  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
Personally  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  gone  more  into 
details  of  this  question,  but  within  the  time  available  it  was 
not  possible  and  since  Jawaharlal  had  already  agreed  1 
communicated  to  your  Assistant  Private  Secretary  my  con¬ 
currence  in  the  proposal.  I  notice,  however,  that  a  communi¬ 
que  had  already  issued;  it  appears  in  today’s  Times  of  India, 
while  other  papers  have  already  published  the  news. 


106.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  29  SEPTEMBER  1947 

I  arrived  here  on  the  27th  evening.  The  weather  is  clear 
and  bright  and  I  hope  it  will  help  me  to  recuperate  soon. 

On  the  26th  evening  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  saw  me  with 
a  message  from  Bapu.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  I  was  unable 
to  put  forth  the  energy  that  the  food  situation  required  and 
I  should  therefore  give  it  up.  I  told  him  I  would  do  it  un¬ 
hesitatingly  if  it  did  not  embarrass  the  Prime  Minister  in  finding 
a  substitute.  I  saw  Bapu  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  on  my 
way  to  the  aerodrome.  He  told  me  that  I  should  not  give 
up  the  Constituent  Assembly  Presidentship  and  should  also 
retain  the  Agriculture  portfolio  but  should  give  up  food.  I 
told  him  that  if  it  did  not  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Prime 
Minister  I  would  do  so  and  requested  him  to  speak  to 
Jawaharlaiji  which  he  said  he  would  do.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  matter  to  anyone  else  up  to  now,  as  I  did  not  like 
it  to  be  talked  about  before  it  was  finally  decided.  1  am 
writing  to  Jawaharlaiji  today  communicating  to  him  what  is 
stated  above  and  on  hearing  from  him  will  take  such  action 
as  may  be  required.  I  know  it  will  come  to  the  Department 
as  a  bombshell  and  if  it  is  finally  decided  1  shall  prepare  them 
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for  the  news  before  I  actually  send  in  my  resignation.  I  am, 
therefore,  writing  to  you  also  in  a  personal  secret  cover. 

I  hope  things  are  improving.  It  takes  long  for  letters  to 
come  here.  I  have  asked  the  Food  Secretary  to  arrange  to  send 
my  mail  bag.  If  you  have  to  send  anything  to  me  please  have 
it  handed  over  to  him  for  being  passed  on  to  me.  Please  let 
me  know  what  reply  you  got  from  Patna  to  your  letter  about 
the  Governor. 


107.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  31  MARCH  1948 

At  the  last  Cabinet  meeting  I  mentioned  that  it  seemed 
to  me  necessary  to  appoint  Parliamentary  Secretaries  soon. 
There  had  already  been  considerable  delay  in  this  matter 
largely  because  of  me.  From  many  points  of  view  it  has 
become  essential  to  proceed  with  this  matter  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  the  Assembly  ended  and  members  retired  to 
their  homes. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  generally  agreed  with  this  and, 
thereupon,  I  suggested  that  each  Minister  might  let  me  have 
the  suggestions  privately.  It  was  not  considered  wholly  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  Parlimentary  Secretary  for  each  Ministry 
immediately  though  ultimately  that  would  have  to  be  done. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  preferable  to  appoint  some  Parliamentary 
Secretaries  now  and  some  a  month  or  two  later.  That  would 
really  depend  on  the  recommendation  of  each  Minister,  so  far 
as  his  own  Ministry  is  concerned. 

I  suggested  that  each  Minister  might  be  good  enough  to 
indicate  to  me  whether  he  would  like  to  have  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary  immediately  or  a  month  or  two  later;  secondly,  that 
he  might  indicate  one  or  more  names  for  this  post;  thirdly, 
he  might  also  mention  some  additional  names  not  for  his 
own  Ministry  but  possibly  for  others.  If  I  could  have  these 
personal  opinions  and  recommendations,  it  would  help  us  in 
proceeding  with  this  matter. 
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I  need  not  add  that  the  choice  has  to  be  made  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  I  should  be  grateful 
for  a  very  early  reply. 


108.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU* 
DATED  2  APRIL  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  31  March  1948.  I  think 
two  Parliamentary  Secretaries  would  do  for  my  Ministries;  I 
should  like  to  have  Shri  R.  R.  Diwakar  and  Shri  S.  K.  Patil. 

2.  As  regards  other  names,  I  would  suggest  the  following: 

Mr.  Khandubhai  K.  Desai 
Mr.  Harihar  Nath  Shastri 
Mr.  Frank  Anthony 
Mr.  T.T.  Krishnamachari  and 
Mr.  K.  Santhanam. 

I  have  gone  through  the  list  of  members.  I  should  very 
much  have  liked  to  suggest  some  one  from  the  Indian  States, 
but  I  find  that  all  those  who  were  worth  considering  have 
already  secured  appointments  in  the  States  themselves. 

3.  Now  that  the  session  has  only  a  few  days  more  to  go,  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary  to  appoint  Parliamentary  Secretaries 
just  now,  though  an  announcement  could  be  made  before 
the  House  adjourns.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  they  may 
be  appointed  from  about  the  date  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  May.  At  any  rate,  I  would  prefer 
this  arrangement  for  my  Parliamentary  Secretaries. 


109.  RAJAJI  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  4  MAY  1948 

I  hope  you  are  improving  in  the  favourable  conditions 
secured  at  Mussoorie. 

You  have  fixed  up  in  Delhi.  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
how  far  I  shall  be  of  any  use.  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you 
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and  Jawaharlalji,  I  do  not  mind  being  compelled  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  Government  House  in  New  Delhi.  A  miracle 
may  happen  and  make  me  really  useful.  That  you  have  all 
confidence  in  me  and  extend  your  unbroken  affection  gives 
me  much  greater  pleasure  than  the  official  announcement 
which  thrills  all  my  untutored  friends. 


110  SARDAR  TO  RAJAJI,  DATED  6  MAY  1948 
Many  thanks  for  your  letter. 

The  days  of  miracle  are  now  gone,  but  I  still  feel  that 
you  would  be  of  great  help  to  us  when  you  come  to  Delhi. 
After  Bapu’s  (Mahatma  Gandhi’s)  death,  it  is  all  the  more 
essential  that  the  remnant  of  his  circle  should  pull  its  weight 
together  and  the  counsels  of  each  should  be  available  to  all. 
It  is  only  because  we  are  now  looking  at  matters  from  too 
individualistic  a  point  of  view  that  there  is  so  much  lack 
of  cohesion  and  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  Congress. 
More  and  more  of  collective  thinking,  as  we  used  to  have 
before,  might  put  matters  right,  and  I  am  sure  both  in  this 
sphere  as  well  as  in  administrative  matters  your  advice  would 
be  most  valuable. 


111.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  4  JUNE  1948 

I  got  your  letter  of  yesterday  this  morning.  Since  then, 
we  had  a  telephonic  conversation,  and  this  is  to  confirm  our 
conversation  about  Orissa.  As  Mahtab  has  agreed  to  accept 
our  suggestion,  I  think  we  should  stick  to  it,  as  it  solves  a 
double  problem.  In  making  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Rajaji, 
we  would  have  to  provide  for  Asaf  Ali  somewhere  else,  and 
it  is  not  easy. 

2.  About  Rajaji’s  suggestion,  we  may  consider  the  case  later 
when  the  Madras  appointment  is  to  be  made.  I  do  not  think 
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Pakwasa  will  suit  there,  and  we  must  await  his  own  reactions 
in  the  matter.  I  think  he  is  quite  well  settled,  and  I  do  not 
like  disturbing  our  Governors  so  often. 

3.  Shukiaji  also  is  now  one  of  the  candidates,  as  both  he 
and  (D.  P.)  Mishra  feel  that  their  province  should  get  a  chance. 
Besides,  Shukiaji  feels  the  pressure  of  age.  Mishra  has  mellowed 
down  by  experience  and  is  quite  able  to  look  after  the  province, 
but  we  shall  consider  these  matters  at  a  later  stage  when  things 
are  settled  down. 

4.  I  am  not  happy  about  UP  affairs.  Rah  is  contesting  the 
presidentship  of  the  UP  Provincial  Congress  Committee.  He 
is  very  unwise;  he  should  not  do  so,  so  long  as  he  is  a  Minister 
in  the  Centre.  His  group  probably  feels  that  they  have  no 
other  candidate  who  could  defeat  Tandonji.  That  may  be  true. 
It  seems  strange  that  all  the  Socialists  are  supporting  Tandonji. 
The  quarrel  seems  to  be  one  of  personal  motive  and  not  of 
principle.  I  am  inviting  Pantji  to  come  down  here,  as  Rajen 
Babu  wants  me  to  do  so.  Both  of  us  are  improving  here,  and 
Rajen  Babu  may  go  to  Delhi  probably  next  week. 


112.  LADY  MOUNTBATTEN  TO  MANIBEN  PATEL, 

DATED  21  JUNE  1948 

The  letter  which  you  and  your  father  have  sent  me  on 
the  eve  of  our  departure  from  India  has  touched  me  beyond 
words,  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  all  your  warm 
and  generous  messages. 

I  think  you  and  Sardarji  will  realise  the  high  privilege  it 
has  been  to  count  you  both  among  my  friends  and  colleagues 
and  to  serve  India  in  any  way  I  could  and  the  many  kind¬ 
nesses  which  we  all  three  have  received  from  you  and  your 
father  have  meant  much  to  us  and  we  are  grateful  for  your 
confidence  and  your  friedship  at  all  times. 

Pamela  joins  me  in  this  message  and  asks  me  to  say 
how  sad  she  was  not  to  have  been  able  to  come  to  Dehra 
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Dun  to  say  good-bye  to  you  both  and  to  thank  you  for 
your  messages  of  friendship  and  good  wishes  The  ties  which 
I  have  established  with  India  are  such  that  I  feel  it  is  inev¬ 
itable  that  I  should  return  to  try  and  serve  her  in  the  future 
and  one  of  the  things  I  look  forward  to  above  all  else  is  to 
meet  you  and  Sardarji  again.  We  will  always  treasure  the 
photograph  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  us  and 
with  which  we  feel  so  happy. 


113.  SARDAR  TO  GOPALASWAMI  AYYANGAR, 
DATED  18  OCTOBER  1948 

I  understand  that  the  Pakistan  Government  have  not 
given  us  a  complete  list  of  prisoners  not  willing  to  go  to 
India,  and  that  we  have  information  that  there  are  some 
non-Muslims  in  Pakistan  Jails  \^ho  have  not  been  shown  by 
the  Pakistan  Government  in  the  lists  of  prisoners  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  This  reflects  very  adversely  on  the  reliability  of  the  list 
which  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  the  Pakistan  Government. 
As  I  told  you  earlier  several  times,  I  would  not  let  Qureshi 
being  handed  over  to  Pakistan  until  we  were  quite  sure  that 
we  had  got  all  our  transferable  non-Muslims  into  India  from 
West  Pakistan.  Once  we  let  him  go  and  we  have  sent  away 
the  last  transferable  Muslim  prisoner,  we  shall  have  no  bar- 

i 

gaining  power  left,  with  the  result  that  the  remaining  non- 
Muslim  prisoners  in  West  Punjab  will  just  rot  there.  I  am, 
therefore,  definitely  of  the  view  that  we  should  not  allow 
Qureshi  to  go,  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  list  is  com¬ 
plete  and  that  all  the  transferable  prisoners  are  actually 
brought  into  Ferozepur  and  handed  over  to  us. 

Bhide,  Home  Secretary  of  the  East  Punjab  Government, 
is  staying  on  tomorrow  apd  if  you  like  any  details,  he  will 
furnish  them  to  you. 

(Note  :  Qureshi  was  a  doctor  who  before  partition  was 
working  in  a  nursing  home,  in  Delhi.  During  the  communal 
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riots  he  shot  and  killed  Dr.  N.  C.  Joshie  a  respected  and 
senior  doctor  of  Delhi,  in  cold  blood.  He  was  caught, 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  In  the  negotiations 
between  India  and  Pakistan  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
he  was  also  included  in  the  list  of  prisoners  to  be  handed 
over  to  Pakistan.) 


114.  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  29  OCTOBER  1948 

Birthdays  do  not  count  with  you  and  me  and  one  day  is 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  another!  Yet  everyone  in  India  is  in 
an  excitement  of  joy  over  you  on  this  day  and  you  will  let 
me  also  join  in  it. 

We  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  together  and  looking 
back  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a  bad  record.  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely.  Many  dear  and  respected  colleagues  have  passed 
away  and  our  beloved  leader  who  was  our  fountain  of  love 
and  inspiration  was  snatched  away  from  us  in  a  cruel  manner 
leaving  us  as  in  a  house  desolate.  You  have  borne  a  great 
burden  which  you  have  carried  with  courage  and  ability  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  with  pre-eminent  success.  It  is  an  honour 
and  joy  that  we  hold  you  now  in  your  seventy-fourth  year 
still  vigorous  and  eager  to  serve  the  motherland  in  the  most 
trying  tasks.  May  you  continue  strong  for  many  more  years, 
for  India  needs  you. 

Along  with  freedom  has  come  a  much  greater  amount  of 
international  interest  and  concern  about  India.  In  the  old  days 
when  the  British  ruled  India  in  accordance  with  the  sweet  will 
and  pleasure  of  their  bureaucracy,  little  notice  was  taken  of 
what  was  done  here,  right  or  wrong.  But  now  the  statesmen 
and  journalists  of  the  world  have  their  critical  eyes  on  our 
doings.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  we  are  strong  in  our 
resources  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  a  powerful  nation. 
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Therefore,  the  psychological  law  that  works  out  a  severe  and 
even  harsh  judgment  on  the  strong  and  a  sympathetic  and 
forgiving  attitude  towards  those  who  are  deemed  weak  has 
made  India’s  position  in  the  international  world  somewhat 
trying.  Numerous  and  perplexing  are  the  internal  problems  we 
have  to  solve  in  building  up  our  new  free  State  into  what  we 
desire,  but  in  all  that  work  we  seem  to  have  more  than  severe 
and  even  hostile  international  public  opinion  to  deal  with.  This 
is  perhaps  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  supposed  or  real 
strong  position.  We  have  by  long  opposition  to  the  British 
and  by  the  habit  of  public  agitation  that  we  had  to  carry  on 
lost  the  art  of  soft  speech.  Others  can  hide  their  faults  and 
their  intentions  behind  a  curtain  of  sweet  reasonableness.  The 
British  Conservative  Party  and  Press  who  have  not  forgiven  us 
are  able  to  give  a  quick  lead  in  international  opinion  on  Indian 
affairs.  You  and  our  Prime  Minister  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  overcome  on  this  account. 

Our  Prime  Minister  is  as  much  admired  by  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  world  as  he  is  the  beloved  of  this  land.  WTho 
can  resist  his  sincerity  of  purpose?  He  is  a  tower  of  stren¬ 
gth  to  us.  You  and  he  can  and  will  overcome  all  difficulties 
abroad  and  internal.  May  God’s  grace  be  on  you  both  so 
that  India  may  grow  strong  and  happy  and  be  a  power  for 
peace. 


115.  SARDAR  TO  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI, 
DATED  1  NOVEMBER  1948 

I  am*  deeply  touched  by  your  letter  of  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  of  29  October  1948  and  the  extremely 
generous  terms  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  me  for  whatever 
humble  services  I  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  country. 

2.  The  affection  and  regard  of  an  old  colleague  like  you  I 
take  for  granted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that  affection  and 
regard  has  led  you  into  overrating  me  and  my  achievements. 
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Nevertheless,  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  due  to  the  support  and  assistance  which  I 
have  received  from  my  colleagues  and  the  loyalty  and  co-ope¬ 
ration  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  my  friends  and 
members  of  the  organisation  to  which  I  have  the  honour  and 
privilege  to  belong. 


116.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  18  NOVEMBER  1948 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Liaquat  Ali  Khan.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  much  room  for  a  reply. 

ENCLOSURE 

I  received  your  personal  and  confidential  letter  dated  3 
October  about  the  Khan  brothers  and  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars 
in  London.  Although  I  knew  the  main  facts  and  could  have 
replied  to  your  letter  straightaway,  1  wanted  to  investigate  for 
myself  before  sending  an  answer  if  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  allegation  of  cruelty  made  in  your  letter. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to  regard  a  letter 
on  this  subject  as  inconsistent  with  international  usage  and 
propriety  but,  recognising  as  I  do  the  spirit  of  goodwill  which 
had  impelled  you  to  write,  I  am  replying  with  equal  frankness 
and  friendliness. 

1  do  not  know  what  your  sources  of  information  are 
about  the  conditions  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
but  I  would  earnestly  ask  you  not  to  credit  the  amazing 
accounts  of  repression  and  persecution  which  have  apparently 
reached  you.  I  completed  my  second  tour  of  the  province  some 
time  ago  and  I  can  claim  from  personal  knowledge  that  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  of  the  history  of  the  Frontier 
conditions  of  tranquillity  have  been  achieved  in  that  area  with 
the  exercise  of  least  possible  restraint  on  personal  liberty  and 
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without  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  as  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  British  rule. 

As  regards  the  Khan  brothers  and  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars 
generally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  such  action  as  the  local 
authorities  have  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  take  to  circum¬ 
scribe  their  activities  has  been  taken  after  the  most  careful 

t 

consideration.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Quaid-i-Azam 
had  long  personal  discussions  with  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan, 
and  that  I  have  myself  had  frank  talks,  with  Dr.  Khan  Sahib 
and  others.  We  invited  them  to  collaborate  with  us  on  equal 
and  honourable  terms  in  the  service  of  Pakistan.  I  regret  to 
say  that  this  offer  met  with  no  response  from  the  Khan  Bro¬ 
thers,  although  a  large  number  of  prominent  Red  Shirt  leaders 
and  their  followers  have  been  wholeheartedly  co-operating 
with  us  in  the  great  task  of  the  consolidation  and  progress  of 
our  State.  The  action  that  the  provincial  Government  were 
forced  to  take  against  the  Red  Shirt  Organisation  was  not 
taken  without  a  most  careful  weighing  up  of  the  requirements 
of  internal  security  and  integrity  of  Pakistan.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  fully  satisfied  about  the  highly  dangerous  and  disruptive 
character  of  the  activities  of  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  and 
some  of  his  followers  and  their  continued  refusal  to  change 
their  attitude  that  the  provincial  Government  decided  to  place 
restrictions  on  them.  To  suggest  that  they  have  been  “treated 
with  cruelty”  is  indeed  to  use  a  harsh  and  ili-deserved  expr¬ 
ession.  I  am  sure  that  your  impressions  in  this  respect  have 
been  derived  from  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  correct 
position.  I  should,  however,  like  to  add  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  receive  your  assurance  that  India  has  in  no  way  encouraged 
the  Khan  brothers  or  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars  to  adopt  a 
rebellious  attitude  towards  Pakistan.  For  my  part,  I  can  assure 
you  that  action  against  them  has  been  taken  ip  no  spirit  of 
political  victimisation  but  in  the  vital  interests  of  the  security 
of  the  State. 

The  treatment  of  minorities  and  the  tone  of  the  Press  in 
the  two  Dominions  will  come  up  for  a  discussion  in  the  Inter- 
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Dominion  Conference  which  is  being  held  shortly  and  at  which, 
I  hope,  constructive  policies  will  be  agreed  upon. 

In  the  end,  I  must  state  that  I  greatly  value  your  personal 
reiteration  of  India’s  non-aggressi  ve  intentions  towards  Pakistan. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  Pakistan  unhesitatingly  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  reciprocates  this  sentiment.  As  I  told  you  in  Paris,  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  that  our  two  countries  should  be  able  to 
eradicate  all  present  causes  of  friction  between  them  and  enter 
side  by  side  upon  a  long  era  of  uninterrupted  amity  and 
collaboration. 


117.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  6  JANAURY  1949 

(T.G.)  Sanjevi  has  already  given  you  a  note  regarding  his 
visit  to  the  U.  K.  There  were  certain  matters  which  he  felt 
were  unsuitable  for  being  placed  on  record,  about  which  he 
wrote  separately  to  (H.V.R.)  lengar  (Serial  No.  118),  The 
latter  has,  on  my  instructions,  probably  already  shown  to  you 
Sanjevi's  letter. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  feel  very  distressed  about  it  and 
am  deeply  pained  to  find  Krishna  Menon  adopting  the  attitude 
and  views  which  he  expressed  in  his  interviews  with  Sanjevi. 
I  am  thinking  how  I  should  formulate  my  own  attitude  on 
this  question,  but  I  thought  I  should  let  you  know  that  I  was 
passing  through  a  period  of  mental  distress  and  anxiety  on 
this  issue. 


H8.  T.G.  SANJEVI  (DIRECTOR,  INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU)  TO  H.V.R.  IENGAR  (SCRETARY, 
HOME  MINISTRY)  DATED  6  JANUARY  1949 


I  am  writing  in  continuation  of  my  d.  o.,  dated  4  January 
1949,  to  which  I  had  enclosed  a  note  on  my  interview  with 
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Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London. 

2.  During  my  conversation  with  him  he  was  repeatedly 
saying  to  me,  in  connection  with  the  action  against  commun¬ 
ists  in  India,  “You  have  done  this”,  “You  are  doing  this”, 
and  actually  at  one  stage  when  I  told  him  of  the  murders 
and  atrocities  committed  by  Communists  in  India,  he  even 
retorted  that  it  was  I  who  was  murdering  Communists.  I  was 
left  in  no  doubt  that  when  he  attacked  the  action  taken  by 
the.  Government  of  India  against  the  Communists,  he  was 
referring  to  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  though  he  did  not 
say  it  in  as  many  words. 

3.  During  my  conversations  with  Sir  Percy  Sillitoe  (Director- 
General  of  UK  Security  Service)  and  his  senior  officers  I 
asked  for  information  why  a  certain  section  of  the  British 
Press  was  so  critical  of  the  Government  of  India’s  action 
against  Communists.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Krishna  Menon’s 
strong  communist  views  and  sympathies  were  well  known  in 
England  and  to  the  British  Press,  and  some  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  criticism  were  personally  known  to  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon.  I  gathered  that  the  British  Cabinet  was  fully  aware 
of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon’s  Communist  sympathies  and  that  on 
occasions  the  communication  of  secret  information  to  him  has 
caused  them  considerable  concern,  as  they  were  not  sure  that 
the  secrecy  would  be  maintained.  One  of  the  senior  officers 
told  me  in  confidence  that  if  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  claimed 
that  he  had  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Attlee  and  his 
colleagues,  it  was  not  true.  Official  etiquette  and  consideration 
required  this  show  of  trust  and  confidence.  I  was  told  all 
this  completely  off  the  records. 


119.  NOTE  DATED  4  JANUARY  1949 
RECORDED  BY  T.  G.  SANJEVI 


I  arrived  in  England  on  the  night  of  4  December.  Two 
officers  deputed  by  the  then  High  Commissioner  for  India 
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met  me  at  the  airport  and  took  me  to  2  Park  Street,  British 
Government  Hotel,  where  accommodation  forme  and  my  wife 
was  very  kindly  arranged  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

2.  I  saw  Mr.  Krishna  Menon,  High  Commissioner  for  India, 
the  next  day.  I  was  with  him  for  well  over  an  hour.  As  soon 
as  I  arrived  at  India  House  I  gave  him  the  letter  which  the 
Hon’ble  Prime  Minister  had  given  me  at  Delhi.  Even  after 
seeing  the  Prime  Minister’s  letter  he  seemed  to  entertain  the 
grievance  that  he  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter  of  my  de¬ 
putation  to  the  United  Kingdom.  He  asked  me  what  the 
object  of  my  visit  was  and  when  I  told  him  that  the  object 
was  meeting  and  contact  with  the  Director-General  and  the 
officers  of  the  British  Security  Service  on  questions  of  common 
interest,  he  rejoined  with  the  remark  that  obviously 
“Communism”  was  the  subject.  I  explained  to  him  that  while 
“  Communism  ”  was  most  probably  the  reason  for  the 
invitation,  my  interest  and  object  were  to  see  and  learn  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  British  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  then 
asked  me  if  I  was  in  England  representing  the  Home 
Ministry.  I  told  him  that  I  was  deputed  by  the  Home  Ministry, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  consulted  before  the  deputation 
was  sanctioned,  and  that  I  was  there  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  He  then  ied  the  conversation  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  of  India  against  the  Communists. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  was  altogether  unsupportable.  He  strongly  criticised 
detention  without  trial.  He  said  that  the  Government  of  India 
was  now  acting  exactly  as  the  British  Government  in  India 
had  acted  against  the  Congress  previously.  He  was  uncompro¬ 
mising  in  his  criticism  of  the  action  taken  against  the  Communists 
in  India.  He  thought  it  was  barbarous  and  inhuman.  I  gave 
him  a  brief  idea  of  Communist  activities  in  India,  the  atrocities 
committed  by  them  in  Hyderabad,  Madras,  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  told  him  of  the  murders,  pillage,  arson 
and  loot  committed  by  the  Communists  in  these  areas  and 
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said  that  whatever  action  the  Government  of  India  had  taken 
or  are  taking  was  solely  with  a  view  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
and  that  if  this  action  was  not  taken  the  Communists  would 
have  before  now  started  an  armed  (insurrection)  similar  to 
what  was  happening  in  Burma.  The  High  Commissioner  was 
not  satisfied,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  of  the  periodical 
'  reports  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  or  any  of  the  Press  com¬ 
muniques  issued  by  the  Government  of  India.  His  reply  was 
brief  and  curt.  He  told  me  that  he  saw  only  such  reports  and 
papers  as  he  desired  to  see.  He  then  told  me  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  could  with  greater  advantage  use  the  Intelligence 
Bureau  for  rounding  up  black-marketeers  and  the  agents  of 
corruption  instead  of  hounding  and  harassing  the  Communists. 
He  then  accused  me  as  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of 
opening  his  letters  to  India.  He  said  he  had  refrained  from 
writing  to  his  sister  in  India,  as  he  knew  I  was  opening  his 
letters.  I  told  him  he  was  wrong.  He  next  mentioned  to  me 
the  strong  criticism  that  is  voiced  in  a  section  of  the  British 
Press  against  the  India  Governments  action  in  suppressing 
Communist  activities.  I  asked  him  if  an  effort  was  ever  made 
to  put  that  section  of  the  Press  wise  in  regard  to  the  real 
nature  of  Communist  activities  in  India  and  Government’s 
action  against  them.  He  said  that  the  British  Press  knew  of 
ail  that  was  happening  in  India.  He  wound  up  the  conversation 
with  the  remark  that  he  would  ring  up  Mr.  Attlee  the  next 
morning  and  tell  him  of  my  presence  m  London,  and  asked 
me  to  suggest  to  Sir  Percy  Sillitoe,  Director-General  of  the 
UK  Security  Service,  to  tell  his  Prime  Minister  of  my  visit. 

3.  I  saw  the  High  Commissioner  again  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  briefly  mentioned  to  him  my  conversation  with  Sir 
Percy  Sillitoe.  This  gave  him  another  occasion  to  criticise  the 
India  Government’s  action  against  the  Communists.  I  again 
explained  to  him  that  the  Communist  Party  of  India  did  not 
think,  work  or  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Communist  Party 
of  Great  Britain.  While  the  Communists  in  India  are  pledged 
to  subversion  by  violence,  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  were  organised  and  functioned  as  a  political  party.  My 
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wife  was  present  with  me  during  this  conversation.  Mr,  Menon 
was  as  un-compromising  in  his  attack  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  this  time  as  when  I  saw  him  on  Sunday, 
5  December* 

4*  I  saw  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  again  on  the  23rd,  when  I  went 
to  say  good-bye  to  him.  I  was  leaving  London  that  night  for 
Cairo.  My  interview  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
mentioned  to  me  the  question  of  security  measures  in  India 
House  and  his  proposals  in  that  regard  which  he  had  submitted 
to  the  Government  of  India.  He  proposes  to  employ  Mr.  Reeves, 
lately  Inspector  of  Police,  Delhi,  as  Security  Officer  in  India 
House.  He  asked  for  a  confidential  stenographer  to  assist  him. 
He  proposes  also  to  engage  Mr.  Evans,  formerly  inspector  of 
Scotland  Yard  and  now  running  a  Private  Detective  Service, 
for  work  outside  India  House.  A  retaining  fee  of  £500  a  year 
with  a  fee  of  £4  or  5  for  each  assignment  in  addition  is  what 
the  High  Commissioner  intends  to '  pay  him.  1  shall  discuss 
this  with  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  From  what  I  saw 
and  heard  from  responsible  officers  in  India  House,  security 
measures  should  be  initiated  there  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  enforced  strongly.  ' At  the  present  time  “security”  is  neither 
understood  nor  enforced. 


120.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  6  JANUARY  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

. .  I  was  myself  greatly  distressed  at  the  information  given  by 
Sanjevi  in  his  note  and  I  can  well  appreciate  how  you  must 
have  felt  about  this  matter.  It  amazes  me  how  and  why  Krishna 
Menon  should  have  talked  in  this  way.  I  can  only  explain 
and  excuse  it  to  some  extent  by  imagining  that  he  was  under 
some  deep  mental  strain  and  consequently  completey  upset. 
He  is  often  rather  ill  and  sometimes  his  nerves  give  way 
when  he  is  unwell.  In  any  event  what  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  is  totally  inexcusable. 
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I  have  briefly  written  to  him  on  the  subject  and  asked 
him  for  his  version.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  this  stage 
to  send  him  a  copy  of  Sanjevi’s  note. 


121.  EXTRACT  OF  SPEECH  BY  SARDAR  ON  EAST 
BENGAL  IN  THE  CONGRESS  SUBJECTS 
COMMITTEE  (JUNE  1949) 

The  problem  of  East  Bengal  is  difficult.  There  are  about 
15  million  Hindus  there.  They  are  weak  and  soft.  The  people 
of  Punjab  were  different.  They  were  strong,  could  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  could  fight.  The  people  of  East  Bengal  are  in  a  sad 
plight.  Nobody  wants  to  leave  his  own  hearth  and  home  with¬ 
out  any  reason.  After  all  in  India  they  just  have  to  starve. 
It  is  because  conditions  in  which  they  live  there  are  bad  that 
they  migrate  to  India.  This  was  one  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  that  was  recently  discussed  at  the  Inter-Dominion 
Conference  and  let  us  hope  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  will 
be  reached.  The  issue  is  undoubtedly  serious  and  its  serious¬ 
ness  has  been  made  clear  to  Pakistan.  The  Hindus,  who  had 
left  East  Beagal  and  were  now  in  India  as  refugees,  must 
return  there.  India  cannot  undertake  that  burden  and  would 
be  faced  with  serious  problems  if  they  were  to  remain  here 
and  others  were  to  follow.  The  Pakistan  Government  must  create 
conditions  for  the  peaceful  stay  of  these  persons  in  their  own 
homes.  They  must  protect  them  from  harassment  or  persecution. 
They  must  be  assured  that  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  in 
Pakistan.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  that  if  the  Hindus  in  very 
large  numbers  were  made  to  leave  East  Bengal  on  account  of 
unsatisfactory  conditions  created  there,  the  Pakistan  Government 
should  provide  additional  space  for  their  settlement.  This 
suggestion  was  made  as  one  of  the  methods  of  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem  by  mutual  discussions  and  agreement. 
It  was  not  intended  as  a  challenge  or  as  an  imposition  by 
force.  I  have  no  aggressive  intentions  against  Pakistan  and 
believe  that  the  two  Dominions  must  settle  this  problem 
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amicably  by  mutual  discussions.  I  always  desire  peace.  If  I  did 
not,  I  could  not  have  spent  a  life  time  with  Gandhiji.  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  saying  what  I  feel  whether  it  displeases  Hindus, 
Muslims,  or  anybody  else.  I  admit  that  I  do  so  in  blunt  lan¬ 
guage,  but  to  learn  the  proper  language  I  shall  have  to  spend 
my  next  birth  also  with  Gandhiji.  It  is  possible  there  may  be 
other  methods  by  which  this  problem  could  be  solved,  but  if 
Pakistan  has  any  alternative  solution,  she  must  put  it  down, 
so  that  we  can  discuss  it  amicably  together.  Whatever  I  am 
saying  is  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  refugees  but  also 
for  the  good  of  Pakistan.  It  is  for  Pakistan  now  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  solve  the  problem;  otherwise  India  cannot 
undertake  the  burden  of  these  refugees  and  will  be  crushed 
under  its  weight. 

C Note  :  The  Communal  riots  of  1947  in  the  Punjab  and 
other  areas  of  West  Pakistan  found  East  Bengal  (now  Bangla 
Desh)  practically  unaffected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Muslim  League  inspired  riots  started  in  Calcutta  and  had 
spread  to  East  Bengal.  But  during  1948-50,  with  more 
officers  from  West  Pakistan  being  posted  in  key  positions  in 
East  Bengal,  harassment  of  the  Hindu  minority  took  place 
on  large  scale  and  there  was  a  cosiderable  migration  of 
people  to  India.  This  naturally  placed  a  great  strain  on  the 
limited  resources  of  West  Bengal.  Sardar  was  in  favour  of 
taking  a  tough  line  with  Pakistan  on  this  issue.  Eventually, 
discussions  between  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan, 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and  Pakistan,  led  to  an 
agreement,  which,  however,  was  not  popular  with  the  public. 
But,  out  of  his  loyalty  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  agreed 
to  go  to  Calcutta,  in  spite  of  his  bad  health,  and  make  public 
speeches  defending  the  agreement.  This  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  people  of  Bengal.  But  it  must  be  recalled  that  the 
tensions  in  East  Bengal,  owing  mainly  to  the  oppression  of 
the  people  by  the  bureaucracy  and  the  soldiers  from  West 
Pakistan,  continued  to  intensify:  and  the  final  solution  to  the 
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problem  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Pakistan  hegemony  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  State  of  Bangla  Desh  in  1971.) 


122.  N.  V.  GADGIL  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  21  JUNE  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

. . :  Yesterday,  I  heard  from  Shri  N.  C.  Mehta  that  it  has 
been  published  both  in  the  Blitz  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern 
Economist  that  you  contemplate  retirement.  This,  I  hope  is 
not  true.  You  know  what  it  will  mean  to  us  all  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  I  can  well  imagine  that  on  account  of  age 
and  on  account  of  a  certain  turn  of  events  a  feeling  likely  to 
encourage  retirement  may  come  over  you.  But  I  beseech  you 
not  to  encourage  it  at  least  for  one  year.  I  know  how  much 
physical  strain,  it  means  to  you;  but  in  this  I  am  prepared 
to  work  under  you  to  any  extent  to  relieve  you  of 
physical  strain  but  in  no  circumstances  must  you  think  of 
retirement  till  the  Kashmir  and  Hyderabad  problems  are 
satisfactorily  solved  and  a  fair  measure  of  stability  is  esta¬ 
blished. 


123.  SARDAR  TO  N.  V.  GADGIL, 

DATED  24  JUNE  1949 

(EXTRACT) 

. . .  There  is  no  truth  whatsoever  in  the  news  that  I  am  con¬ 
templating  retirement.  I  am  fully  resolved  to  use  the  last  ounce 
of  my  energy  in  the  service  of  the  country  within  whatever 
period  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  me.  You  need,  therefore, 
have  no  anxiety  on  this  score.  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  kind  sentiments  you  have  expressed. 

You  are  right  in  a  way  that  I  am  considerably  distressed 
over  various  things  that  are  happening.  I  somehow  feel  that 
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unless  we  have  the  requisite  sense  of  urgency,  drive,  boldness 
and  fearlessness,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  the  country 
during  this  period  of  crisis  as  well  as  the  situation  demands. 


124,  BALDEV  SINGH  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  19  AUGUST  1949 

I  am  by  nature  over-cautious  and  would  not  like  to  err 
on  the  side  of  under-estimating  the  opposing  strength.  How  a 
country  the  birth  of  which  is  based  on  hatred  of  Hindus  and 
Sikhs,  can  ever  develop  friendly  relations  towards  us  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  on  our  part,  1  fail  to  see.  To  me,  and  in 
fact  to  every  right-thinking  man,  it  is  clear  that,  in  all  the 
talks  subsequent  to  partition,  the  attitude  of  Pakistan  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory  to  say  the  least.  They  have  been  trying 
to  get  all  kinds  of  advantages  with  the  same  technique  with 
which  they  got  Pakistan,  he.  bluff  and  threats.  After  parti¬ 
tion  one  should  have  thought  that  they  would  settle  down, 
but  this  has  not  been  so.  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  am  wrong, 
but  the  more  I  think  about  this  matter,  the  more  convinced  l 
feel  that  Pakistan’s  intentions  towards  us  are  not  clean.  They 
seem  to  be  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  they  are  going  to  fight 
us.  They  have  worked  up  the  religious  feeling  of  their  people 
against  us  and  the  public  there  is  made  to  look  upon  us  as 
‘Kafirs’.  The  ease  with  which  they  secured  Pakistan  and 
swallowed  up  non-Muslim  property  and  wealth  presumably 
encourages  them  to  feel  that  they  can  add  to  their  riches  in 
case  trouble  starts.  Even  supposing,  for  argument’s  sake,  that 
the  Pakistan  Government  is  not  at  the  back  of  it  all,  the 
situation  seems  to  me  so  eruptive  that  a  conflict  seems  to  be 
in  the  offing.  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  we  have  to  face  a 
crisis  in  October  or  November. 


125.  SARDAR  TO  BALDEV  SINGH, 

DATED  22  AUGUST  1949 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  19  August  1949. 

I  hope  you  did  not  read  any  complacency  into  my  letter. 
As  you  know,  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  be  complacent 
about  Pakistan.  My  idea  in  writing  to  you  was  only  to 
emphasise  the  need  for  careful  and  timely  intelligence  about 
Pakistan’s  military  preparedness  and  for  a  carefully  balanced 
viewpoint  on  such  intelligence.  I  am  all  for  being  prepared 
against  any  threat  of  aggression  from  that  quarter;  in  fact  we 
cannot  afford  to  relax. 


126.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  14  NOVEMBER  1950 

My  affectionate  greetings  on  your  birthday.  Relations 
between  us  transcend  formalities,  and  I  need  hardly  say  any¬ 
thing  more  than  this;  it  is  my  fervent  and  heart-felt  prayer 
that  you  may  live  long  and  well  to  lead  the  country  through 
all  difficulties  and  establish  in  it  an  era  of  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity. 

I  so  much  wanted  to  write  to  you  earlier,  but  I  have  been 
feeling  out  of  sorts  since  yesterday  morning  and  could  not 
do  so. 


127.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  14  NOVEMBER  1950 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  very  affectionate  message 
of  greetings  on  my  birthday.  Somehow  I  have  felt  very  dispirited 
today  because  of  all  kinds  of  happenings  in  India  and  the 
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world.  This  world  and  this  country  of  ours  seems  to  go  awry 
and  I  feel  more  and  more  that  I  am  doing  little  that  I  want 
to  do.  I  work  hard,  but  doubts  come  to  me  as  to  the  results 
of  that  work.  So  many  things  happen  which  depress  me.  One 
can  only  work  with  energy  and  measure  of  enthusiasm  if  one 
has  certain  definite  ideals  and  objectives.  If  the  ideals  fade, 
then  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  also  fade. 

All  these  thoughts  have  been  coming  to  me  on  this,  my 
61st  birthday,  and  they  did  not  make  me  feel  cheerful.  But  the 
affection  of  my  friends  goes  a  long  way  to  hold  me  up. 


128.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  21  NOVEMBER  1950 

I  have  been  rather  disturbed  on  looking  through  the  file 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Rajasthan. 
The  appointment  can  hold  and  we  can  proceed  with  it.  But 
I  felt  that  I  should  record  a  note  about  the  casual  procedure 
adopted  in  this  matter.  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  about 
this,  as  you  are  unwell  and  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  your 
burdens.  What  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  is  that  Secretaries 
and  Private  Secretaries  should  write  letters  on  your  behalf, 
perhaps  without  your  even  knowing  about  it.  All  kinds  of 
complications  are  likely  to  arise  if  this  procedure  is  followed. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  note  I  have  put  on  the  file.  (  Serial 
No.  129) 

129.  NOTE  DATED  21  NOVEMBER  1950  RECORDED  BY 
JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  RE  :  APPOINTMENT  OF 
SHRI  K.  N.  WANCHOO  AS  CHIEF  JUSTICE, 

RAJASTHAN 

When  this  file  came  to  me,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Justice  K.  N.  Wanchoo  would  be  a  suitable  person  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Rajasthan  High  Court. 
My  own  information  also  led  me  to  think  that  he  was  a  good 
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Judge.  I  recommended  accordingly  to  the  President,  who  was 
good  enough  to  approve. 

Immediately  afterwards,  however,  I  was  troubled  by  certain 
matters  in  connection  with  this  appointment  and  I  asked  the 
Home  Ministry  to  return  the  file  to  me.  I  have  now  considered 
it  again  carefully.  Nothing  in  the  file  leads  me  to  change  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wanchoo.  His  appointment  is  probably 
as  good  as  that  we  could  make  in  the  circumstances. 

What  has  troubled  me,  however,  is  the  manner  this  was 
done.  As  I  have  gone  through  this  file,  I  have  been  filled  with 
astonishment.  The  appointment  of  a  High  Court  Judge  is  one 
of  the  highest  that  we  can  make.  It  requires  not  only  a  great 
care  in  consideration,  but  such  consideration  at  the  highest 
level.  The  persons  chiefly  concerned  in  such  appointments  are 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  (B.  B.  Malik),  the  State 
Government,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  (Harilal  Kania),  the 
Home  Minister,  the  Prime  Minister  and  finally  the  President. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  not  quite  clear  who  took  the 
initiative  in  this  matter.  The  earliest  letters  I  can  find  are 
addressed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Allahabad  to  Shri  V.  Shankar, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  These  are 
dated  23  and  25  February  1950.  These  refer  to  previous  letters 
written  by  Shri  Shankar  to  the  Chief  Justice.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  initiative  was  taken  by  Shri  V.  Shankar. 
On  28  February  1950,  Shri  Shankar  wrote  a  letter  to  Shri  N. 
M.  Buch  (Joint  Secretary,  Ministry  of  States)  on  this  subject, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  previous  conversations 
both  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Allahabad.  This  letter  itself  is  extraordinary  and  Shri  Shankar 
gives  his  personal  opinions  .about  various  High  Court  Judges 
and  who  should  be  chosen  and  what  allowances  should  be 
given  to  them,  etc.  The  question  of  Shri  Shankar’s  opinions 
has  no  relevance  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  improper  for 
a  Private  Secretary  to  deal  directly  with  the  Chief  Justices  in 
this  matter.  That  is  lacking  in  courtesy  and  decorum  and  is  a 
practice  which  can  very  easily  lead  to  complications.  The  Chief 
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Justice,  or  whoever  else  he  might  be,  will  be  unable  to  know 
when  the  Private  Secretary  is  speaking  on  his  own  behalf  and 
when  on  behalf  of  the  Minister.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Home  Minister  in  these  letters  and  Shri 
Shankar  discusses  the  matter  almost  in  a  personal  capacity, 
as  if  it  was  his  function  to  judge  and  advise. 

Subsequent  papers  indicate  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  India 
did  not  approve  of  the  proposal  that  Justice  Wanchoo  should 
be  appointed.  He  expressed  his  disapproval  in  a  long  note. 
The  President  also  whites  a  note  indicating  that  the  Acting 
Chief  Justice  of  Rajasthan  Shri  Nawal  Kishore,  might  be 
made  permanent. 

I  need  not  refer  to  all  the  papers.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  throughout  this  correspondence  there  are 
repeated  references  to  Shri  Shankar,  as  if  he  was  the  deciding 
authority.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Allahabad  writes  to  him,  Shri 
Buch  writes  to  him  seeking  his  advice  and  so  on.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Minister. 
But  there  is  seldom  any  such  reference.  In  any  event,  as  I  have 
suggested  above,  this  practice  is  undesirable. 

From  a  note  by  Shri  V.  P.  Menon  dated  19th  July,  it 
appears  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  Chief  Justice  of 

India  and  that  the  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he  had  not 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  Justice  Wanchoo,  if  his 
services  could  be  made  available.  He  objected,  however,  to 
any  additional  remuneration  being  paid  to  him.  This  is  clear 
enough.  And  yet  on  4  November  the  Chief  Justice  of  India 
stated  in  writing  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  previous 
note.  In  this  note  he  has  taken  exception  to  Mr.  Justice 
Wanchoo’s  appointment.  This  apparent  contradiction  shows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  conversations  in  such  matters. 
It  is  clear  that  Shri  V.  P.  Menon  came  away  with  a  wrong 
impression  of  what  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  meant.  There¬ 
upon,  Shri  V.  P.  Menon  went  again  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
India.  As  a  result  of  this  visit,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India 
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finally  agreed  to  Mr.  Justice  Wanchoo’s  name  but  with  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  this  appointment  should  be  provi¬ 
sional.  This  was  done  evidently  as  a  result  of  the  conversation 
of  Shri  V.  P.  Menon  and  probably  in  his  presence.  Immediately 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  proviso,  could  not  be 
given  effect  to.  Apparently  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
ignore  it.  Thereupon  the  Home  Minister,  quite  rightly,  wrote 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Indja,  pointing  out  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  a  provisional  appointment  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  The  Chief  Justice  of  India  finally  surrendered  and 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  his  proviso. 

In  the  case  of  any  appointment,  the  various  steps  taken 
in  the  matter,  the  approaches  made,  the  way  conversation  was 
misunderstood,  the  repeated  attempts  to  get  something  done 
or  undone,  would  have  been  confusing  and  liable  to  objection. 
In  the  case  of  an  appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  a  High 
Court,  this  is  still  more  extraordinary.  The  whole  matter  has 
been  reduced  to  Secretaries’  level  and  even  a  Private  Secretary’s 
level,  and  even  this  has  been  done  in  a  casual  manner. 

*  a 

Normally  this  procedure  should  have  vitiated  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  as  I  am  satisfied  that  Justice  Wanchoo  is  not  to 
blame  and  is  a  good  judge,  I  think  that  the  appointment 
should  hold.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessery  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  impropriety  of  the  procedure  adopted  in  this 
case  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  repeated. 


130.  SARDAR  TO  JAWHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  1  DECEMBER  1950 

Your  letter  dated  21  November  1950  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Wanchoo  as  the  Chief  Justice  of  Rajasthan  has  been 
with  me  for  some  time.  I  deliberately  did  not  reply  to  you 
immediately,  as,  to  be  frank,  I  was  both  distressed  and  annoyed. 
In  the  first  place,  I  felt  intensely  that  you  had  chosen  to 
place  your  views  on  record  without  even  giving  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  matters.  Secondly,  it  was  quite  clear  to 
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me  that  in  your  note  you  have  given  expression  to  conclusions 
formed  on  appreciation  of  incomplete  material.  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  contradict  you  on  paper  and 
would,  therefore,  have  much  preferred  the  opportunity  of  a 
personal  discussion  before  you  came  to  any  conclusions.  I 
also  feel  confident  that,  if  you  had  ascertained  the  full  facts 
either  from  me  or  from  Menon,  you  would  have  felt  and 
thought  differently  in  regard  to  this  case. 

I  fully  share  your  view  that  the  appointment  of  a  High 
Court  Judge,  being  one  of  the  highest  that  we  can  make,  not 
only  requires  great  care  and  consideration,  but  also  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  highest  level.  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  unmindful  of 
the  necessity  of  strict  observance  of  decorum  and  courtesy 
towards  the  Judges.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  had  it 
provided  in  the  instructions  that  formal  correspondence  on 
this  subject  should  invariably  be  between  me  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  India  and  the  Chief  Minister  concerned.  I  have 
always  insisted  upon  rigid  adherence  to  this  procedure  and 
this  has  been  the  invariable  rule  in  the  case  of  scores  of 
appointments  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal.  During  the 
exploratory  stage,  however,  a  personal  or  informal  approach 
is  often  not  only  desirable  but  inevitable,  and  succeeds  in 
saving  both  time  and  correspondence.  I  have  also  found  from 
experience  that  it  is  more  effective  than  formal  correspondence. 
Menon,  who  has  handled  this  work  before  as  Secretary  to  the 
Governor-General  (Public),  had  often  to  resort  to  an  informal 
approach  of  this  kind  with  tentative  suggestions  before  putting 
up  formally  a  regular  proposal. 

I  knew  that  Wanchoo  was  one  of  the  ablest  Judges  of 
the  Allahabad  High  Court.  I  had  heard  about  him  from 
different  sources.  I  also  knew  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  Allaha¬ 
bad  would  be  unwilling  to  spare  him.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  after  my  mind  was  made  up  in  regard  to  getting  a 
suitable  Judge  with  administrative  experience  of  the  type  of 
Wanchoo,  Menon  asked  Shankar  to  approach  the  Chief 
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Justice  of  Allahabad,  because  he  is  intimately  known  to  him 
and  puts  up  with  him  whenever  he  visits  Delhi.  Shankar  had 
taken  care  to  mark  his  letters  to  Malik  “Personal”  and  there 
was  no  room  for  any  confusion  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
you;  nor  was  there  any  misunderstanding  of  the  position  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Allahabad. 

Throughout,  both  Menon  and  Shankar  acted  under  my 
instructions  and  whatever  took  place  was  within  my  knowledge. 
The  decision  to  bring  in  Wanchoo  originated  in  my  personal 
discussions  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  after  his  visit  to 
Rajasthan  some  time  in  December-January  last.  I  came  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  the  best  way  in  which  a  High  Court  in 
a  part  B  State  could  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  the  old 
established  High  Court  of  a  Part  A  State  would  be  to  import 
a  competent  Judge  with  administrative  experience  from  the 
High  Court  in  aPart  A  State  for  appointment  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Court  in  aPart  B  State  whenever  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  offered  itself.  Wanchoo’s  name  was  originally  suggested  to 
Menon  by  Bhola  Nath  Jha,  Adviser  to  the  Rajasthan  Ministry, 
and  accepted  by  Hiralal  Shastri  (Chief  Minister  of  Rajasthan). 

I  accepted  this  suggestion.  I  myself  had  a  talk  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Allahabad  about  it  when  he  passed  through  Dehra 
Dun  on  his  return  from  Mussoorie  last  summer.  It  has,  there- 
fore,  pained  me  much  to  read  an  imputation  that  my  officers 
had  done  something  behind  my  back.  If,  after  having  known 
me  for  so  many  years,  any  of  my  colleagues  still  feel  that  I 
can  be  led,  misled  or  ignored  by  my  officers,  I  can  only  blame 
myself  for  having  impressed  them  so  poorly. 

You  have  referred  to  the  correspondence  between  Shankar 
and  Buch;  both  of  them  are  Joint  Secretaries  in  the  States 
Ministry  and  naturally  seek  assistance  and  advice  from  each 
other.  If  Secretariat  officers  cannot  be  free  and  unfettered 
in  their  correspondence  and  discussions  and  express  themselves 
on  the  merits  of  persons  or  proposals  involved,  it  would 
seriously  derogate  from  efficiency. 
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You  also  refer  to  the  conversations  which  V.  P.  Menon 
had  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  India.  Those  conversations  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Chief  Justice  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  Raj  Pramukh  and  the 
Rajasthan  Government  were  anxious  that  a  competent  judge 
should  be  secured  from  outside  for  reorganising  the  State 
Judiciary  and  for  improving  the  tone  and  status  of  the 
Rajasthan  High  Court — a  view  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
agreed.  The  Chief  Justice — who  is  very  particular  about 
the  correct  manner  of  approach — had  himself  taken  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  these  conversations.  Nor  was  Menon’s  note  of  the 
conversation  regarded  as  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  the  formal  expressions  of  the  Chief  Justice’s  view  on 
the  proposal.  It  is  true  that  at  first  the  Chief  Justice  had 
annexed  a  proviso  to  his  approval  of  the  proposal.  But  Menon 
made  it  quite  clear  in  the  course  of  discussions  that  this  would 
require  examination.  He  also  told  the  Chief  Justice  that  the 
issue  would  not  actually  arise  as  Wanchoo  was  bound  to  prove 
satisfactory.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  clearly 
impossible  under  the  Constitution  to  give  effect  to  the  Chief 
Justice’s  proviso,  I  felt  it  only  proper  to  put  him  wise  about 
the  exact  position.  I  am,  therefore,  completely  at  a  loss  to 
understand  your  remark  that  “  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
ignore  it”. 

I  am  also  sorry  that  you  have  referred  to  the  final  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  as  a  surrender.  You  know 
how  determined  and  persistent  the  Chief  Justice  is.  He  is  the 
last  man  to  yield  to  pressure.  In  fact,  I  recall  what  you  and 
Rajaji  said  about  him  when  in  January  last  he  proved  recal¬ 
citrant  over  the  appointment  of  a  Muslim  Judge  in  Madras.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  noticed  that  in  his  subsequent  note 
he  expressed  an  opinion  about  Mr.  Wanchoo  which  was  quite 
different  from  the  view  which  he  had  expressed  earlier.  Coming 
from  the  Bar,  he  had  generally  a  low  opinion  of  the  Service 
Judges  and  naturally  hesitates  in  accepting  them.  1  have  found 
it  difficult— -sometimes  impossible — to  succeed  in  persuading  him 
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otherwise  even  when  State  Chief  Justices  have  expressed  definite 
preference  for  them.  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  him  so  reluctant  in  this  case,  but  to  say  that  he  has 
“surrendered”  would  be  quite  unfair  to  him. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  at  various  levels,  it  has 
taken  us  10  months  to  achieve  it.  That  should  convince  you 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  and  the  obstacles  surmounted. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  distressing  to  me  to  find  that,  after 
securing  a  Chief  Justice  for  Rajasthan,  about  whose  ability 
and  competence  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  me  to  put  in  such  an  elaborate  defence  of  how  this  was 
achieved. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  further  into  details.  This 
was  one  of  the  matters  in  my  mind  when  I  told  you  the  other 
day  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  long  discussion  with  you  as  soon 
as  I  was  fit  enough.  Receiving  from  you  and  writing  in  reply 
long  letters  is  a  new  experience  to  me.  Frankly  speaking,  I 
do  not  relish  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  at  that,  hoping 
that  I  would  be  soon  well  enough  to  have  an  early  opportunity 
of  that  discussion. 


CHAPTER  3 


SARDAR  AND  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENTS  :  FRIEND,  PHILOSOPHER  AND  GUIDE 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  published  correspondence  on  Sardar’s  role  as  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  the  Provincial  Governments  is  neces¬ 
sarily  fragmentary— a  considerable  amount  of  Sardar’s  activity, 
especially  in  this  delicate  field  was  through  personal  discussion 
either  when  they  met  or  on  the  telephone  of  which  unfortun¬ 
ately  there  is  no  record.  But  even  this  collection  of  papers, 
disjointed  and  inadequate  though  it  is,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
stature  of  Sardar  and  the  way  he  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Provinces  (as  they  were  known  before 
the  designation  Chief  Minister  was  applied  to  them  by  the  new 
Constitution). 

The  constitutional  position  of  the  Provinces  (this  word  is 
used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Indian  States — dealt  with  in 
Vol.l  Chapters),  underwent  two  changes  during  Sardar’s  tenure  of 
office  in  the  Government  of  India.  From  the  time  the  Interim 
Government  was  formed  on  2  September  1946  till  partition 
and  independence  on  15  August  1947,  the  Central  Government 
as  such  had  no  say  in  the  assigned  subjects  of  a  Province,  but 
the  Governors  of  Provinces  were  endowed  with  special  powers. 
In  certain  matters  they  “acted  in  their  discretion”,  i.  e.,  exercised 
powers  and  performed  duties  on  their  own  without  the  Ministers 
coming  in  in  any  way.  In  certain  other  matters  they  “exercised 
individual  judgment”  and  could  overrule  their  Ministers. 
Whenever  these  special  powers  were  involved  Governors 
were  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Governor-General 
and  had  to  carry  out  such  directions  as  he  gave  them.  But  in 
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these  matters  the  Governor-General  himself  acted  in  his  discre¬ 
tion,  independently  of  his  Executive  Council.  These  special 
powers  ceased  to  be  available  when  independence  came  on  15 
August  1947;  and  when  asfrom26  January  1950  the  Constitution 
came  into  force,  the  Centre  had  no  powers  of  supervision 
over  the  erstwhile  Provinces,  though  power  to  give  directions 
in  a  limited  number  of  matters  was  provided  for,  and  of  course 
the  emergency  provisions  which  empowered  the  Centre  in 
certain  circumstances  to  take  over  the  Government  of  the 
States  (now  the  units  of  the  Indian  Union  were  all  called  the 
States).  However  where  constitutional  control  was  not  available, 
political  control  was,  and  Sardar  as  the  virtual  head  of  that 
organisation  mattered  a  great  deal  in  exercising  that  control. 

Throughout  this  period  therefore  Sardar’s  position  vis-a- 
vis  the  Provinces  was  derived  first  from  the  authority  he  derived 
as  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Board  of  the  Congress  and 
second  from  his  own  personal  standing  and  the  position  he 
had  built  up  as  a  fearless  fighter  for  India’s  freedom,  a  great 
organiser  and  a  wise  counsellor.  His  influence  extended  before 
partition  to  all  the  Congress  Provinces;  after  partition  there 
was  Congress  regime  in  all  of  them  and  his  influence  was  also 
felt  in  all  of  them.  We  have  already  noticed,  as  a  concrete 
example  of  this  influence,  how  he  was  able  to  overcome  pro¬ 
vincial  feelings  and  get  them  all  to  agree  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  two  all  India  Services  (the  Indian  Administrative  Service 
and  the  Indian  Police  Service)  on  the  basis  of  centralised 
recruitment  and  control. 

Most  of  the  Provinces  during  this  period  had  strong  perso¬ 
nalities  as  heads  of  the  Ministries — B.  G.  Kher  in  Bombay, 
Ravi  Shankar  Shukla  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Govind  Ballabh 
Pant  in  the  United  Provinces,  B.  C.  Roy  in  West  Bengal,  Hare 
Krushna  Mahtab  in  Orissa,  Gopinath  Bardoloi  in  Assam  (till 
his  death)  and  Shri  Krishna  Sinha  in  Bihar.  Madras  was  not 
so  fortunate,  nor  was  East  Punjab,  but  there  was  a  good 
administrative  base  in  Madras.  East  Punjab  had  grave  problems 
to  tackle  as  a  result  of  partition  and  the  exodus,  and  had  in 
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addition  to  suffer  from  party  factions;  this  gave  a  wide  field 
for  the  Centre  to  intervene.  Bihar  was  also  a  problem  province 
in  many  respects  and  though  it  had  two  leaders  of  eminence, 
Shri  Krishna  Sinha  and  Anugraha  Narain  Sinha,  both  w'ere 
victims  of  the  faction's  spirit.  But  by  and  large,  partly  because 
these  provinces  were  willing  and  in  fact  had  no  option  but 
to  listen  to  advice,  there  were  no  major  breakdowns. 

A  peculiar  feature  about  the  exercise  of  special  powers 
may  be  noticed  here.  There  was  in  October  1946  an  intriguing 
situation  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  Inspector-General  of 
Police,  Sir  Philip  Measures,  came  to  hear  that  the  Home 
Minister  was  carrying  on  correspondence  direct  with  Police 
Officers.  He  issued  a  circular,  without  reference  to  the  Home 
Minister  or  the  Chief  Minister,  that  such  correspondence  was 
irregular.  The  Ministers  were  naturally  offended.  Though  Mea¬ 
sures  apologised,  he  gathered  through  Govind  Ballabh  Pant, 
the  Premier,  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Ministry. 
Measures  thereupon  resigned,  and  the  Ministry  decided  to 
accept  the  resignation.  The  Governer  (Sir  Francis  Wylie)  wanted 
to  overrule  the  Ministry  and  refuse  to  accept  the  resignation. 
The  Ministry  thereupon  themselves  threatened  to  resign,  and 
the  Congress  Ministers  at  the  Centre  also  threatened  resignation. 
Eventually,  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence,  and  on  inst¬ 
ructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governor  gave  way 
and  Measures  was  allowed  to  go  on  leave  preparatory  to  re¬ 
tirement.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  here  is  that  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Governor  were  willing  to  take  a  strong  line  on  a 
purely  procedural  point  at  a  time  when  they  were  preparing 
to  part  with  power  over  the  entire  country.  Similarly  in  Assam 
(see  vol.  1  Chapter  4)  the  Governor-General  was  actually  thinking 
of  invokimg  his  special  powers  to  stop  the  State  Government 
from  taking  firm  action  to  evict  the  unauthorised  squatting 
on  Government  land,  backed  by  a  concerted  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Muslim  League,  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
would  exacerbate  communal  feeling  and  lead  to  communal 
violence;  here  Sardar  took  a  strong  line  in  support  of 
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Government.  What  a  contrast  this  threat  of  action  by  the 
same  Governor-General  was  to  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity 
and  non-interference  when  there  was  rioting  on  a  huge  scale 
in  Calcutta  and  East  Bengal. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  1,  Volume  1,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  choice  of  party  leadership  in  Madras,  that  Sardar 
was  particular  not  to  interfere  with  democratic  processes  in 
the  Provinces  even  when  he  felt  that,  whether  on  account  of 
party  intrigue  or  factionalism,  the  parties  were  going  wrong. 
Two  cases  where  differences  arose  between  Premiers  of 
Provinces  and  their  Ministers  are  included  in  this  collection  of 
correspondence.  In  Madras  the  Chief  Minister  took  away  the 
portfolio  of  Home  Affairs  from  P.  Subbarayan,  in  spite  of  the 
latter  being  a  senior  Minister  of  high  standing  and  distinction. 
Nevertheless  Sardar  did  not  wish  to  interfere,  though  he  asked 
for  a  report;  the  Premier  on  his  own  initiative  restored  the 
portfolio  to  Dr.  Subbarayan.  Even  so,  Sardar  did  not  hesitate  to 
convey  the  Premier’s  critical  observations  to  Subbarayan  adding 
his  own  criticism  where  he  felt  that  the  Minister  had  gone 
wrong  and  he  concluded  his  letter  with  the  advice  to  Subba¬ 
rayan  not  to  give  cause  for  the  Premier  to  feel  in  any  way 
dissatisfied  (Serial  No.  40).  In  the  Central  Provinces,  where  a 
Minister  wrote  to  Gandhiji  and  appears  to  have  given  a  press 
interview,  Sardar  was  firmly  of  the  view  that  he  must  straighten 
out  matters  with  his  Premier  : 

In  any  case  it  is  up  to  you  to  restore  his  confidence 
in  you;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  a 
sense  of  joint  responsibility  which  is  so  essential  in  the 
working  of  a  Ministry  (Serial  No.  23). 

This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  Sardar  could  not  be 
firm  with  Chief  Ministers  when  he  felt  that  the  occasion 
demanded  it.  His  letter  to  the  Bihar  Premier  dated  8  May 
1947  is  a  typical  example  of  his  forthrightness  (Serial  No.  18); 
he  has  drawn  the  Chief  Minister’s  attention  to  the  “weak 
spots  in  the  administration  and  has  given  specific  lines  on 
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which  action  was  to  be  taken.  He  has  stressed  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Premier  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  Ministry  as  a  whole  for  efficient  and  clean  administration. 

With  the  advent  of  independence,  Sardar  also  could  lay 
down  the  law  on  the  constitutional  relationship  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers.  On  this  issue 
he  consistently  upheld  the  correct  constitutional  practice,  namely, 
that  the  responsibility  for  Government  lay  with  the  Ministry, 
and  that,  if  any  issue  of  controversy  did  arise,  the  Governor’s 
position  was  one  in  which  he  could  not  go  against  the  Mini¬ 
stry’s  advice.  Thus  in  Bihar  he  had  no  hesitation  in  advising 
the  Governor,  after  some  correspondence  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Province,  that  Governors  should  not  claim 
to  see  individual  files  or  interview  officers  individually  (Serial 
No.  35);  and  in  the  Punjab  he  advised  that  the  Governor 
should  discontinue  the  practice  of  presiding  over  meetings  of 
Provincial  Ministries,  though  the  Governor  (C.  M.  Trivedi) 
was  an  experienced  administrator  whose  hard  work  had  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  province 
(Serial  No.  60). 

It  is  well  known — and  the  editor  of  this  correspondence  is 
personally  aware  of  it — that  throughout  the  period  Sardar 
worked  as  Home  Minister,  the  heads  of  the  Provincial  Mini¬ 
stries  constantly  looked  up  to  him  for  counsel,  encouragement 
and  assistance;  and  Sardar  himself  was  always  available  to 
them  with  his  guidance  and,  where  necessary,  his  active  help. 
On  many  occasions  he  was  able  to  pull  the  Provincial  Minis¬ 
try’s  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Whenever  a  Provincial  Prime 
Minister  or  Chief  Minister  came  to  him  with  a  problem,  he 
would  invariably  help  him  out  unless  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Chief  Minister  whether 
vis-a-vis  the  Governor  or  vis-a-vis  his  colleagues.  His  grasp  of 
the  problems  of  the  Province  or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be, 
was  so  intimate  and  deep  and  his  approach  was  so  practical 
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and  pragmatic  that  whether  it  was  tribal  problem  of  Assam  or 
the  problem  of  the  Dangs  in  Bombay  Province  or  whether  it 
was  the  conflict  of  personalities  in  U.P.  or  Bihar,  he  was 
always  ready  with  advice  based  on  massive  common  sense, 
on  an  almost  unerring  judgment  of  men  and  situation  and 
on  generally  an  impartial  assessment  of  the  issues  involved. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  him  that  notwithstanding  some  discourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Centre  most  of  the  Governors  and  almost  all 
Chief  Ministers  rushed  to  Bombay  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  India’s  man  of  destiny,  the  architect  of  its  unity  and  one 
of  the  greatest  builders  of  all  time. 


SELECT  CORRESPONDENCE 


1.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  PRIME  MINISTERS  OF 
ALL  CONGRESS  PROVINCES,  DATED  22  JULY  1946 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  considerable  feeling  in 
Congress  circles  in  regard  to  the  events  that  took  place  in 
August  1942  and  subsequently  and  the  official  repression  that 
followed.  There  has  been  and  is  a  strong  popular  demand  for 
an  inquiry  and  punishment  of  officials  and  others  who  are 
found  guilty  of  inhuman  acts  or  any  activity  which  normally 
civilised  governments  do  not  indulge  in.  This  matter  is  conti¬ 
nually  being  raised  in  Provincial  Congress  Committees  and  among 
Congressmen  and  the  public.  Letters  are  appearing  in  the  Press 
and  recently  discussions  have  taken  place  in  some  Provincial 
Assemblies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  had  to  face  problem 
from  day  to  day  and  have  given  it  serious  thought.  I  have 
been  unhappy  over  the  lack  of  action  thus  far.  Yet  I  realised 
the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  and  the  undesirability  of  doing 
something  which  might  distract  us  for  the  moment  from  other 
vital  problems. 

During  the  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  problem 
several  times  with  the  Viceroy.  This  was  always  at  his  instance. 
We  expressed  our  opposing  view'points  to  each  other.  My  own 
viewpoint  was  that  it  was  not  our  desire  to  punish  as  such 
any  individual  even  though  such  punishment  might  have  been 
richly  deserved.  Nor  was  it  my  desire  to  have  roving  inquiries 
into  past  events;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  from  the  facts  placed  before  me  that  there  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  inhuman  conduct  and  extreme  corrup¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  services.  Also  it 
was  undoubted  that  there  was  strong  popular  feeling  on  the 
subject.  Because  of  this  it  was  inevitable  that  our  popular 
Assemblies  should  reflect  this  feeling  and  our  Governments  be 
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influenced  by  it.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  punishment, 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  co-operate  in  governmental  or 
other  work  with  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  what  we 
considered  inhuman  conduct  or  corruption.  We  did  not  desire 
to  discredit  any  service  as  a  whole  or  to  break  up  the  morale 
of  a  service.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  interest  of  morale  both 
of  the  services  and  the  public,  it  was  necessary  that  people 
against  whom  there  was  such  evidence  and  so  much  popular 
ill  will  should  be  removed  from  service.  This  was  the  general 
attitude  I  took  up. 

I  have  now  had  occasion  to  have  another  talk  with  the 
Viceroy  on  this  subject.  I  repeated  what  I  have  previously 
said.  The  Viceroy  was  anxious,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
obvious  to  you,  that  he  should  protect  his  services.  He  said 
that  any  roving  inquiry  would  be  very  undesirable  and  would 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  bitterness.  He  admitted  that  much  that 
was  very  wrong  had  been  done  by  certain  Government  officials, 
just  as,  he  added,  the  people  had  misbehaved  greatly  on  their 
part.  He  appreciated,  however,  that  there  was  popular  feeling 
on  this  subject  and  it  was  difficult  for  an  officer  to  continue 
in  his  place  if  there  was  some  evidence  of  grave  misconduct 
against  him  and  popular  ill  will.  Such  an  officer,  he  was  of 
the  opinion,  might  resign. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said  above,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  might  approach  this  question  in  the  following  manner. 
There  need  not  be  any  large-scale  or  public  inquiry,  but  your 
Government  might  inquire  into  specific  and  flagrant  cases 
which  are  well-known.  Such  an  inquiry  can  be  private.  Where 
your  Government  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case 
of  extreme  misconduct  or  corruption,  you  might  take  up  this 
case  with  the  Governor  and  arrange  for  the  retirement  from 
service  of  such  a  person.  It  is  obvious  that  a  person  against 
whom  there  is  a  great  deal  of  popular  ill  will  should  not 
continue  in  service.  If  this  method  is  adopted,  it  should  lead  to 
the  purification  of  the  services  as  well  as  to  soothing  public 
sentiment  which  has  been  rightly  excited  over  such  matters. 
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I  need  not  go  into  any  greater  detail  as  you  will,  no 
doubt,  know  best  how  to  proceed.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  about  this. 

Of  course,  if  you  find  that  there  is  a  very  flagrant  case 
of  corruption,  it  is  certainly  open  to  you  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  you  like.  I  am  in  no  way  suggesting  a  limitation  of 
your  discretion  in  such  matters.  What  I  have  suggested  is  a 
quick,  smooth  and  relatively  easy  way  of  dealing  with  a  matter 
which  has  long  troubled  us  all. 


2.  D.  P.  MISHRA  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  9  SEPTEMBER  1946 

(EXTRACT) 

..  .The  Ambedkarites  are  conducting  a  so-called  satyagraha, 
and  so  far  we  have  dealt  with  it  in  our  own  way.  Instead  of 
sending  them  to  prison,  we  have  let  them  off  with  a  fine, 
without  imposition  of  any  sentence  in  default.  Now  they  have 
started  publicly  asking  for  imprisonment  and  perhaps  the  top 
ones  will  get  it.  A  good  deal  of  secret  information  in  our 
possession  goes  to  show  that  they  had  planned  to  murder 
Congressite  Harijan  members  of  the  Assembly.  Even  the  names 
of  the  would-be  assassins  are  known  to  us  and  we  are  trying 
to  round  them  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Goonda  Act 
recently  passed  by  the  Assembly.  What  is  dangerous  for  the 
peace  of  this  city  and  other  Marathi-speaking  towns  is  a 
junction  between  the  Ambedkarite  Mahars  and  Muslims,  which 
the  leaders  of  both  the  communities  are  trying  to  effect.  So 
far  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  two  apart.  Elaborate 
police  arrangements  have  been  made  throughout  the  province. 
A  little  trouble  has  already  taken  place  in  Amraoti  (Amravati), 
but  the  situation  is  under  control.  All  India  Radio  reported 
two  cases  of  stabbing  but  the  news  was  not  quite  correct.  In 
my  opinion  if  Press  correspondents  show  their  Press  messages 
to  their  District  Magistrates  before  sending  them  out  it  would 
be  conducive  to  public  peace.  Government  can  impose  such  a 
restriction,  but  voluntary  co-operation  should  be  forthcoming. 
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If  you  agree  with  me,  kindly  speak  to  the  heads  of  API  and 
UPI  (United  Press  of  India). 

...As  you  are  aware,  there  are  branches  of  the  Central  CID 
in  all  the  provinces.  So  far  we  have  looked  upon  them  with 
suspicion  and  have  been  opposed  to  their  existence.  Some  were 
of  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  a  national  government  was 
formed  at  the  Centre  these  branches  should  be  closed  down. 

I  personally  feel  that  as  all  the  provinces  are  not  under  Con¬ 
gress  control  they  should  continue  to  exist  to  enable  you  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  non-Congress  provinces. 

Another  question  is  regarding  the  abolition  of  Commissioner- 
ships.  In  all  provinces  the  Commissioners  are  merely  post 
offices  between  the  Deputy  Commissioners  and  the  provincial 
Governments.  If  the  Central  Government  decides  to  help  us, 
this  reform  can  be  effected  at  once  and  so  much  public  money 
saved .... 

3.  SARDAR  TOD.  P.  MISHRA,  DATED  11  SEPTEMBER  1946 

(EXTRACT) 

...I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  close  down 
the  small  nucleus  of  the  Central  CID  which  is  functioning  at 
present  in  the  provinces.  It  is  the  only  useful  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  some  of  the  truculent  provinces. 

The  abolition  of  commissionership  is  important,  but  before 
taking  up  questions  affecting  the  services  it  may  be  advisable 
to  wait  till  the  general  Hindu-Muslim  question  is  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  Abolition  of  such  posts  is  likely  to  further 
alienate  the  already  unsympathetic  Civil  Service,  and  we  may 
not  give  any  irritant  at  present.  It  would  be  inadvisable  to 
throw  them  into  the  lap  of  the  Muslim  League.  Let  us  not 
raise  more  than  one  front  at  present.... 

4.  WAVELL  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  30  OCTOBER  1946 

You  mentioned  yesterday  that  Pandit  Pant  had  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  office  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
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between  the  Ministry  and  the  Governor  about  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police. 

The  immediate  point,  I  understand,  is  that  Sir  P.  Measures 
resigned  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  let  down  by  the 
Government  of  the  UP  on  a  point  of  principle — i.  e.,  that 
correspondence  between  Government  and  police  officers  must 
be  through  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  as  laid  down  in 
the  Police  Regulations.  Actually  the  Governor  had  had  to 
overrule  his  Ministry  on  this  point,  and  the  decision  of 
Government  therefore  upheld  Sir  P.  Measures.  If  he  insists  on 
resigning  in  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  no  one  can  compel 
him  to  stay.  But  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  the  service  that  the 
facts  should  be  clear. 

It  was  with  my  concurrence  that  the  Governor  insisted 
on  upholding  the  point  of  principle,  which  I  think  you  will 
agree  was  a  vital  one;  and  it  was  with  my  concurrence  that 
the  Governor  held  in  his  individual  judgment  that  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  must  not  be  forced  to  resign  on  account  of 
an  error  of  judgment  for  which  he  had  already  apologised. 
These  decisions  must  stand,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
UP  Ministry,  which  has  done  much  good  work,  or  its  Premier, 
would  wish  to  resign  on  such  an  issue. 

I  understand  the  Governor  and  the  Premier  are  discussing 
this  matter  shortly;  and  I  hope  Pandit  Pant  may  be  persuaded 
to  appreciate  that  the  decision  taken  by  the  Governor  in  his 
individual  judgment  was  both  constitutional  and  just. 


5.  GOVIND  BALLABH  PANT  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  7  NOVEMBER  1946 
(EXTRACT) 

...I  have  been  trying  to  contact  you  on  the  telephone  since 
the  morning,  but  have  not  succeeded  so  far.  After  I  had  the* 
talk  with  you  yesterday  I  was  informed  that  the  Governor  had 
withdrawn  his  objections  to  the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  the 
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Inspector-General  of  Police  which  had  been  withheld  since  1 
October.  The  Chief  Secretary  sent  it  to  him  in  the  evening 
yesterday.  So  after  ail  the  hurdle  seems  to  have  been  got  over. 
You  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  my  grateful  thanks. 

The  communal  situation  seems  to  have  further  deteriorated 
since  we  last  met  at  Delhi.  Bihar  seems  to  be  still  in  the  grip 
of  fury  and  frenzy.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  reduction 
in  diet  that  Bapu  has  already  made,  and  still  more  over  the 
reports  about  his  likely  fast.  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  not 
take  such  a  step.  Believe  you  are  using  all  possible  influence 
to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so. . . . 

6.  V.K.  JOHN  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  22  DECEMBER  1946 

I  am  personally  against  proselytisation.  I  said  this  openly 
in  one  of  my  speeches  in  the  Legislative  Council.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  Madras  Government  is  in  order  to  exclude 
Indian  Christians  who  are  converts  from  Harijans  from  the 
benefit  of  public  funds  set  apart  for  the  advancement  of 
Harijans.  The  grant  is  made  for  their  advancement  on  account 
of  their  economic  condition,  and  not  on  account  of  their  creed. 
Why  should  there  be  discrimination  against  a  person  on  account 
of  change  of  faith,  which  you  have  rightly  pointed  out  is  a 
matter  of  one’s  conscience  ?  I  hope  the  Congress  Ministries 
will  not  give  the  slightest  room  for  complaint  that  there  is 
discrimination  against  a  person  on  account  of  his  creed. 


7.  SARDAR  TO  V.  K.  JOHN,  DATED  28  DECEMBER  1946 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  some  misunderstanding  about  this 
matter.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Madras  Government  has  the 
slightest  idea  of  discrimination.  The  object,  I  believe,  is  to 
help  in  the  removal  of  untouchability  by  taking  measures  with 

Government  aid  to  uplift  the  downtrodden  classes  of  people 
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known  as  Harijans.  Perhaps  through  the  efforts  of  Christian 
missionaries,  the  Indian  Christians  are  a  little  more  advanced 
or  better  off  than  the  Harijans.  Besides,  the  Indian  Christians 
are  not  suffering  from  the  curse  of  untouchability,  and  therefore 
those  who  are  in  the  lowest  layer  of  society  attract  the  symp¬ 
athy  of  Government  first.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  problem 
has  to  be  viewed  and  therefore  I  understand  that  no  discri¬ 
mination  is  meant. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  if  there  would  be  no  communalism 
in  public  life  in  India,  but  unfortunately  our  public  life  bristles 
with  it  and  it  has  poisoned  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  we 
must  all  work  for  the  eradication  of  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

If  the  Indian  Christians  require  any  special  assistance  from 
the  Government  of  Madras,  it  may  be  claimed  independently 
without  questioning  the  right  of  the  suppressed  Harijans,  and 
in  a  proper  cause  you  can  always  count  upon  our  co-operation 
and  help. 

(Note:  It  was  a  basic  point  of  principle  with  Sardar  that 
untouchability  was  an  evil  among  the  Hindus;  that  it  should 
be  eradicated,  root  and  branch;  also  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed,  or  recognised,  among  the  other  religious  followers. 
For  Christians,  for  example,  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
give  just  and  fair  treatment,  but  not  in  the  name  of  Harijans 
or  untouchables.) 


8.  SARDAR  TO  SHRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATED  11  JANUARY  1947 

I  am  enclosing  an  extract  of  a  report  (Serial  No.  9) 
which  I  have  received.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  it. 


S.C.S.  2-26 


9.  REPORT  RE  :  MORALE  OF  MAGISTRACY  AND  POLICE 


Opinion  amongst  officers  is  divided  regarding  the  morale 
of  the  magistracy  and  the  police.  While  some  think  that 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  even  the  Hindu  constables  will  remain 
loyal  to  whatever  Government  be  in  power  in  the  event  of  a 
showdown,  others  feel  that  only  a  vast  majority  of  the  Muslim 
constables  will  play  the  game.  ASI  and  upwards  will  sit  on 
the  fence  but  will  not  be  openly  disloyal. 

In  these  parts,  Babu  Jagannath  Singh,  MLA,  plays  a  very 
important  role.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  a  depart¬ 
mental  enquiry  held  into  the  conduct  of  a  Muslim  assistant 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Sasaram  Hospital.  This  has  caused 
a  lot  of  heart-burning  not  only  amongst  Muslims  but  also 
amongst  officers  of  the  provincial  Government,  as  the  doctor 
was  held  in  great  esteem  while  he  was  posted  in  Sasaram.  His 
only  fault  was  that  he  did  not  consent  to  relax  the  rules  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jagannath  Singh  when  the  latter  was  incarce¬ 
rated  in  Sasaram  jail.  There  is  now  a  talk  amongst  both  officers 
and  men  that  nobody’s  honour  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government,  and  this  has  occasioned  bitter  criticism 
of  some  of  the  ministers.  According  to  some  men  in  the  police 
there  is  now  a  distinct  swing  of  the  pendulum  away  from 
Congress  influence,  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  leadership 
exhibited  by  superior  officers  if  and  when  trouble  starts. 


10.  SARDAR  TO  SHRI  KRISHNA  S1NHA, 

DATED  2  FEBRUARY  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

Since  you  left  Delhi,  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  you 
about  the  situation  in  Bihar.  It  causes  continuous  anxiety  and 
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unless  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  set  right  the  communal 
situation,  you  might  find  yourself  in  trouble.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  is  no  more  violence  taking  place.  What  is  wanted 
is  to  tackle  vigorously  the  question  of  refugees.  They  must  be 
persuaded  to  go  back  to  their  villages,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  control 
and  influence  of  the  Muslim  League  and  take  the  entire  relief 
and  rehabilitation  work  under  the  control  of  Government.  You 

may  find  difficulties  in  doing  so.  Your  own  people  may  give 

% 

you  trouble,  but  you  have  to  face  it  and  deal  with  this 
situation  firmly. 

I  suggest  that  you  must  give  this  work  to  your  Momin 
Minister,  (Abdul)  Qayum  Ansari,  who  is  capable  of  handling 
this  situation  effectively  and  firmly.  He  can  put  in  a  large 
number  of  Momin  Muslim  volunteers  and  he  could  defy  the 
League.  In  this  matter,  Mahmood  may  be  an  obstacle,  but 
you  have  to  overrule  him. 

I  understand  that  Ansari  is  in  charge  of  the  Cottage 
Industries  Department.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  more  appropriate  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  handle  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  of 
the  refugees.  Besides,  he  should  be  given  the  control  and 
distribution  of  yarn.  Yarn  would  be*  the  principal  factor  in 
developing  the  cottage  industry.  Why  yarn  is  given  to  another 
Minister  I  cannot  understand. 

What  is  going  on  about  the  appointment  of  an  enquiry 
about  the  Bihar  communal  riots,  and  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  in  this  matter  ?  I  understand  Jawaharlal  had  spoken  to 
you  about  it.  Do  not  think  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea, 
but  if  there  are  any  difficulties,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  explained  to  him  and  you  should  put  yourself  in  the 
right.  As  Bapu  had  asked  you  to  appoint  an  inquiry,  perhaps 
in  future  the  question  may  arise  when  they  may  all  turn 
down  against  you,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  clear  up  this 
matter  in  time.... 


11.  WAVELL  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  9  MARCH  1947 


1  think  you  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  extract 
from  a  letter  (Serial  No.  12)  I  have  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Bihar.  The  Governor  has  not  suggested  that  I 
should  mention  the  matter  of  police  discipline  to  you,  but 
what  he  says  seems  to  me  so  serious  as  to  justify  my  drawing 
your  attention  to  it. 


12.  GOVERNOR  OF  BIHAR  TO  GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

DATED  3  MARCH  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

Tampering  with  the  discipline  of  the  police  force  still 
goes  on  and  although  it  is  beginning  to  cause  the  Ministry 
some  anxiety,  they  have  taken  no  effective  steps  to  deal  with 
it.  Part  of  it  is  the  aftermath  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  open 
disregard  of  the  advice  of  the  late  Inspector-General  Mr.  Creed, 
and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  Inspector-General’s 
authority  over  the  force.  The  ex-constable,  Ramanand  Tiwari, 
still  openly  suborns  the  police,  and  has  so  far  not  been 
arrested;  his  influence  with  the  rank  and  file  is  now  so  great 
that  his  arrest  for  a  mere  technical  offence  would  probably  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  spite  of  rules  and  orders,  constables 
still  attend  political  meetings  and  subscribe  to  various  political 
parties,  and  are  not  punished.  An  even  more  dangerous  move¬ 
ment  is  now  afoot  to  divide  the  police  into  two  separate 
communal  camps.  Muslim  constables  are  being  urged  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  organised  in  separate  formations,  failing 
which  they  should  strike  en  masse.  They  are  being  encouraged 
to  do  this  by  the  offer  of  recruitment  into  the  police  force 
of  Muslim  majority  provinces  s>uch  as  Sind  and  Bengal. 
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13.  SARDAR  TO  WAVELL,  DATED  14  MARCH  1947 


Please  refer  to  the  correspondence  resting  with  my  letter 
dated  10  March  1947  (not  printed:  acknowledges  letter  dated  9 
March  1947)  regarding  police  discipline  in  Bihar. 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bihar,  who, 
1  find,  is  quite  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  He 
tells  me  that  a  warrant  has  already  been  issued  against  ex-constable 
Ramanand  Tiwari. 

The  Governor  in  his  letter  referred  to  the  Prime  Minister 
disregarding  the  advice  of  the  late  Inspector-General  of  Police, 
Mr.  Creed.  It  appears  that  this  was  done  because  the  legal 
advice  did  not  support  prosecution.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Governor  should  have  expected  the  Prime  Minister  tc  ignore 
legal  advice  and  to  uphold  that  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Police. 

Regarding  the  Muslim  constables  being  urged  to  demand 
separate  formations,  I  understand  that  the  proposal  is  being 
actively  canvassed  by  the  Muslim  League  circles  and  the  lead 
in  this  matter  is  given  by  the  President  of  the  Muslim  League. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  took  any  action  and  thus  got  himself 
involved  at  this  stage  in  open  struggle  with  the  League,  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  blamed  for  having  unnecessarily  precipitated 
a  crisis. 


14.  SARDAR  TO  SHRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATED  21  MARCH  1947 

I  have  received  information  that  subscriptions  are  being 
asked  for  from,  and  are  being  given  by,  your  constables  to 
the  J.  P.  Fund  (probably  Jaya  Prakash  Narayan  Fund)  and 
the  Muslim  constables  have  refused  to  pay  any. 
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I  am  sure  your  Government  Servants  Conduct  Rules 
prohibit  subscriptions  in  aid  of  political  movements  and  if 
the  information  is  correct,  I  cannot  see  how  this  can  be 
permitted.  I  hope  you  will  see  that  these  activities  are  disconti¬ 
nued  and  that  those  who  have  committed  a  breach  of  the 
rules  are  properly  dealt  with. 


15.  SARDAR  TO  B.  G.  KHER,  DATED  11  APRIL  1947 

In  connection  with  the  conversation  I  had  with  you  when 
we  met  here  last,  I  had  written  to  Mr.  S.  K.  Patil  and  the 
reply  I  have  received  is  full  of  complaints  against  the  Ministry 
on  serious  matters.  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  it  for 
your  information.  I  am  not  sending  the  enclosures  which  would 
make  the  letter  very  heavy.  The  letter  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
would  require  careful  consideration  and  if  some  of  the  compl¬ 
aints  mentioned  therein  are  genuine  something  should  be  done 
to  readjust  your  relations  with  the  provincial  organisation. 
You  have  the  Maharashtra  Congress  Organisation  hostile  and 
not  hesitating  to  criticise  you  publicly.  You  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  Bombay  Committee  against  you. 

I  am  coming  to  Bombay  on  the  13th  evening  and,  if  I 
can  meet  the  Ministers  some  time  during  my  short  stay  of 
a  couple  of  days,  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  them.  We 
are  passing  through  a  critical  period  and  we  must  keep  all 
our  forces  which  are  amenable  together. 


16.  S.  K.  PATIL  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  31  MARCH  1947 

1  received  your  letter  dated  the  26th  instant  yesterday.  I 
am  promptly  replying  to  it  so  that  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding,  in  your  mind. 

At  the  outset,  I  can  categorically  state  that  there  is  no 
rift  between  me  and  the  Ministry.  I  do  not  know  who  gave 
you  that  impression  or  how  you  got  it.  If  the  person  or 
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persons  who  gave  you  that  impression  would  have  done  me 
the  kindness  of  letting  me  know  about  it,  I  would  have  been 
the  first  to  remove  their  misimpression.  You  know  it  very 
well  that  whatever  happens  I  will  never  do  anything  that  will 
bring  the  Congress  into  disrepute  in  the  public.  Besides,  you 
are  always  there  to  help  me  if  there  is  a  genuine  difficulty 
which  is  beyond  my  control.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  repeat 
that  without  previously  consulting  you  and  taking  your  guidance 
I  will  not  do  anything  of  the  type  that  is  alleged  against  me. 

I  was  always  avoiding  to  worry  you  with  small  details  of  our 
difficulties.  You  are  ever  too  much  occupied  to  have  anything 
added  to  your  worries.  But  since  some  matters  have  been 
conveyed  to  you,  I  shall  try  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  give  you 
some  idea  about  what  is  happening  here  and  elsewhere.  Of 
course  there  are  differences  between  most  of  the  Congressmen 
and  the  Ministry  but  they  are  not  of  a  type  which  can 
be  called  6  a  rift’.  They  are  of  a  small  nature  and  surely,  with 
good  will  on  either  side,  they  can  be  resolved  locally  without 

giving  you  the  trouble. 

/ 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  Central  Parliamentary 
Committee  is  not  actively  working.  If  that  machinery  were 
active,  most  of  the  things  which  happen  in  the  provinces  and 
against  which  people  have  got  a  legitimate  grievance  could 
have  been  avoided.  In  the  absence  of  any  direction  from  the 
Central  Parliamentary  Committee  or  the  Working  Committee, 
the  provincial  ministries  everywhere  are  getting  more  and  more 
autocratic.  I  am  not  making  this  complaint  without  any 
foundation.  Talking  of  our  own  Ministry,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  Ministry  expects  the  PCCs  to  be  mere  ‘rubber  stamps’ 
for  endorsing  their  own  decisions  which  they  arrive  at  with¬ 
out  any  previous  consultation  with  the  PCCs,  even  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fundamental  policy.  Even  then,  it  would  be 
wrong  on  the  part  of  any  Congressman,  and  much  more  so 
on  the  part  of  Congress  President  to  criticise  the  Ministry  in 
public  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  Congress  that  will  suffer  by 
that  method. 
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Now,  I  shall  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  a  glaring  type 
in  which  the  Ministry  has  proceeded  to  do  things  of  a  serious 
type  without  any  consultation  whatsoever  with  the  PCC. 

(1)  You  remember,  in  the  last  riot,  I  put  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  scheme  of  ‘  Peace  Guards  ’  I  had  worked  the  details 
of  this  scheme  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  Government. 
The  Home  Member  simply  pooh-poohed  that  scheme  to  the 
Press  as  if  it  was  of  no  consequence.  Two  months  later, 
however,  he  came  out  with  another  scheme  called  ‘  the  Home 
Guards’.  He  never  consulted  either  me  or  anybody  else  before 
publicly  announcing  his  scheme.  The  scheme  of  Home  Guards 
was  so  much  officialised  that  it  could  never  merit  public 
confidence,  with  the  result  that  it  has  almost  failed.  Forget¬ 
ting  all  that  was  done,  I  sincerely  went  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  even  in  the  implementation  of  this  scheme  but  my 
efforts  at  this  stage  were  of  no  avail.  I  do  claim  that  in 
matters  like  this  the  Ministry  would  be  well  advised  to 
consult  the  PCCs.  In  any  case,  nothing  would  be  lost  in  such 
consultation. 

(2)  You  know,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  city  of 
Bombay  was  having  a  subsidised  milk  scheme.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were  spending  over  a  crore  of  rupees  over  this  scheme. 
Several  lakhs  of  children  were  getting  benefit  from  it.  The 
Corporation  was  vitally  interested  in  it.  One  fine  morning,  we 
had  an  announcement  made  by  the  Government  that  the  scheme 
was  scrapped.  This  was  the  greatest  insult  to  the  Corporation 
because  the  Minister  would  have  lost  nothing  if  he  had 
previously  taken  the  Corporation,  which  is  also  Congress- 
dominated,  into  consultation.  I  had  to  defend  the  Ministry  much 
against  popular  resentment.  The  Minister  in  this  case  was  Mr. 
Dinkarrao  Desai.  The  Government  scheme  of  milk  was  rushed 
through  and  one  does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  it. 

(3)  You  know  how  vitally  interested  the  Congress  and  the 
Corporation  are  in  the  matter  of  rents  of  residential  premises. 
Without  the  slightest  consultation  with  either  of  these  bodies, 
the  Government  came  forth  with  a  Bill  to  give  a  10  per  cent. 
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rise  in  rent.  They  knew  that  I  was  the  president  of  the  BPCC 
and  also  the  Leader  of  the  Corporation.  What  would  they 
have  lost  had  they  consulted  me  if  such  an  increase  at  this 
time  was  necessary  ?  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  terrific 
tirade  against  the  Government  from  all  sides  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  almost  decided  to  drop  that  provision  of  a  10  per 
cent,  raise.  What  I  did  was  I  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Government 
that  although  they  might  be  justified  in  giving  the  rise,  looking 
to  the  present  circumstances,  they  should  kindly  postpone  that 
part  of  the  Bill  for  some  time.  I  am  sending  you  my  statement 
to  find  for  yourself  what  criticism  I  have  done  of  the  Govenment 
in  that.  In  spite  of  that  the  Government  had  not  the  goodness 
of  taking  me  into  confidence  as  regards  their  plans. 

(4)  Much  is  made  of  the  nationalisation  of  road  transport. 
You  know  it  very  well  that  this  scheme  is  not  of  the  Congress 
Governments.  It  was  started  by  the  old  Governments  for 
purposes  which  can  be  well  understood.  Our  Governments 
have  simply  taken  up  the  old  schemes  and  put  them  in  different 
clothing.  I  am  not  the  only  Congressman  who  does  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  Government  on  this  scheme.  People  like  Dr. 
Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  Mr.  Diwakar,  Dr.  Hardikar  and  quite 
a  host  of  Congressmen  do  not  like  the  haste  with  which 
Government  proceed  in  this  matter.  Government  have  consulted 
no  PCCs  in  this  respect  also.  In  a  question  of  policy  like  the 
nationalisation  of  the  transport  system,  have  not  the  Congress 
institutions  any  responsibility  whatsoever  ?  I  am  in  this  for 
more  than  two  years  but  I  have  never  publicly  criticised  the 
Government.  There  are  many  key  industries  which  will  require 
to  be  nationalised  before  road  transport  is  taken  in  hand. 
We  are  needlessly  antagonising  in  these  difficult  days  a  class 
of  people  which  has  stood  by  us  during  our  days  of  trial.  But 
no  argument  would  avail  with  the  Ministry.  You  know  it  very 
well  that  both  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  yourself  had  advised  the 
Municipal  Congress  Party  not  to  take  up  the  BEST  (Bombay 
Electric  Supply  Transport)  concern  immediately  for  obvious 
reasons.  We  had  prepared  our  case  accordingly.  We  were  for 
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effective  national  control  instead  of  for  outright  ownership  to 
begin  with.  But  as  soon  as  the  deputation  saw  the  Government, 
we  were  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  In  his  very  first  sentence 
the  Home  Member  told  the  deputation  that  if  the  Corporation 
did  not  take  the  BEST,  the  Government  had  decided  to  take 
it  up  themselves.  This  finished  the  interview  in  one  minute. 
The  Corporation  was  left  with  no  alternative  but  to  toe  the 
line  which  the  Government  had  fixed  for  them.  May  I  ask, 
do  not  the  PCCs  count  at  all  in  all  these  important  consider¬ 
ations  ?  Are  we  placed  simply  to  ‘rubber  stamp’  the  decisions 
of  the  Government  ?  It  will  not  be  honourable  for  the  PCCs 
nor  will  it  conduce  to  solidarity  in  the  Congress  ranks  if  such 
an  intolerable  position  was  accepted.  And  where  can  we  go 
to  in  the  absence  of  Central  direction  ?  Even  then,  I  have  not 
criticised  the  Ministry  in  public.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  presidential  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  open  session 
of  the  Motor  Transport  Congress.  I  have  incurred  the  disple¬ 
asure  of  this  Congress  by  this  address.  I  have  never  attacked, 
even  by  a  single  word,  the  Ministry.  I  have  offered  my  views 
on  nationalisation  but  from  a  higher  plane.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  Ministry.  If  you  read  the  marked  portions  (in) 
the  address,  you  will  see  that  I  have  supported  the  Government 
instead  of  opposing  them. 

Barring  these  instances  I  find  none  and  I  am  surprised 
how  I  can  be  accused  of  criticising  the  Ministry  in  public. 
Shri  Balasaheb  Kher  talked  to  a  dozen  persons  that  I  was 
unfriendly  to  the  Ministry  but  when  I  see  him  he  has  not  a 
word  to  speak  about  it.  This  is  rather  surprising.  We  have 
got  occasional  conferences  of  Congress  presidents  and  the 
Prime  Minister  but  these  were  hitherto  a  farce.  Nothing  was 
done  except  having  a  chat. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
my  plain  duty  to  assist  the  Ministry  in  every  possible  way. 
Shri  Morarjibhai  and  myself  have  been  pulling  on  very  well 
indeed.  We  have  no  differences.  It  is  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  Balasaheb.  He  talks  sweet  to  me  but  I  hear  reports  that 
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he  talks  differently  to  other  people.  I  faced  him  the  other 
day  at  Presidents’  Conference  and  told  him  that  I  was  not 
consulted  when  the  10  per  cent,  rise  was  proposed  in  rents. 
He  did  nothing  beyond  showing  surprise.  I  would  therefore 
appeal  to  those  friends,  through  you  to  bring  the  matters  to 
my  notice  before  taking  the  complaint  to  you.  I  did  not  want 
that,  preoccupied  as  you  are,  you  should  be  bothered  with  our 
difficulties  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  precious  time  in  giving 
these  details,  but  I  have  done  so  simply  with  a  view  to  removing 
any  possible  misunderstanding  if  such  could  be  there.  If  I  have 
done  any  mistake,  you  have  simply  to  point  it  out  to  me  and 
you  know  what  will  be  my  reaction.  I  honestly  believe  that  a 
time  has  come  in  our  country's  politics  when  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  any  differences  among  friends.  Please  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  not  be  doing  any  such  mistake  which  is  alleged 
against  me. 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  good  health. 


17.  SARDAR  TO  MOUNTBATTEN,  DATED  8  MAY  1947 

Please  refer  to  your  letter  dated  27  April  1947  and  my 

reply  thereto  of  28  April  1947  regarding  the  law  and  order 
position  in  Bihar,  (not  printed). 

I  have  had  discussions  on  this  question  with  the  Bihar 
Premier  and  have  impressed  on  him  the  need  for  maintaining 
strict  discipline  and  good  morale  in  his  police  force.  He  has 
promised  to  make  every  effort  to  this  end  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  fulfil  his  promise.  I  have  also  told  him  that  in 
this  task  he  will  have  my  full  support  and  you  can  assure  the 
Governor  that  I  shall  not  spare  myself  in  supporting  the  Prime 
Minister  in  such  action  as  he  considers  necessary  to  achieve 
this  object. 

The  Governor  has  also  referred  to  the  part  the  Socialists 
are  taking  in  fomenting  trouble  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
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the  police.  This  question  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  and  you  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  take  appropriate  action. 

Regarding  the  anti-smuggling  force,  I  understand  from  the 
Premier  that  the  Government  have  decided  to  disarm  it. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  enquire 
into  the  Bihar  riots,  I  agree  with  the  Governor  and  yourself 
that  this  step  would  be  most  unadvisable,  I  have  exerted  my 
influence  to  the  extent  I  could  to  dissuade  Gandhiji  trom 
pursuing  this  matter  further,  but  the  difficulty  is  created  by 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  League  leaders,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  province.  Suhrawardy  has  written  and  spoken  to 
Gandhiji  on  this  subject  and  Mr.  Jinnah,  during  his  last  inter¬ 
view  with  Gandhiji,  also  referred  to  this  matter.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  best  course  may  lie  in  delays  and  that  I 
understand  the  Prime  Minister  is  doing. 

The  Governor  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  my  support 
to  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  strong  line  against  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Congress  Socialist  Party  and  other  individuals 
and  measures  undermining  the  discipline  of  the  police  force 
in  the  province.  You  know  full  well  how  anxious  I  am  to  exert 
myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  India.  I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  Governor  the 
pledge  of  my  firm  support  to  his  Prime  Minister  in  achieving 
this  in  the  province  of  Bihar. 


18.  SARDAR  TO  SRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATED  8  MAY  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

. .  .1  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  weak  spots  in  your 
administration,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  lose  no  time  insetting 
right  the  defects  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  should  be  no  feeling  amongst  the  officers  that  there 
is  interference  from  outside  or  from  the  Ministry  within  the 
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sphere  of  their  authority  in  the  administration.  The  key  to 
efficient  administration  is  the  sense  of  security  in  the  service 
at  the  top  and  non-interference  by  Congressmen  or  other 
people  connected  either  with  the  Congress  or  with  the  Mini¬ 
sters  in  the  administration.  The  Ministers  should  not  give  direct 
orders  to  any  subordinate  officers,  and  they  must  deal  with 
them  through  their  superiors. 

I  regret  to  find  that  the  only  Ministry  which  is  being 
criticised  from  responsible  quarters  is  the  Bihar  Ministry.  You 
had  a  great  blow  to  bear  in  connection  with  the  communal 
disturbances.  That  had  affected  your  Ministry’s,  reputation  to 
some  extent.  The  activities  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Bihar 
which  you  have  not  been  able  to  control  either  by  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  or  by  disciplinary  control 
through  the  Congress  organisation,  have  affected  considerably 
the  reputation  of  the  Ministry.  The  recent  police  mutiny  has 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  administration  of  your  Ministry 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that,  if  any  crisis  were  to  come  the 
Bihar  Government  would  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  police 
force  against  the  Socialists.  If  you  find  that  any  attempt  is 
being  made  to  use  the  name  of  Gandhiji,  you  must  immed¬ 
iately  inform  him  about  it,  or  write  to  me;  but  your  facts  must 
be  unchallengeable. 

On  the  question  of  a  Commission  of  enquiry,  you  were 
not  able  to  express  your  opinion  frankly  and  firmly  before 
Gandhiji.  If  you  feel  that  such  an  enquiry  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  you  must  be  able  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  must 
not  allow  others  to  believe  that  you  had  no  objection  to  have 
such  a  commission  appointed. 

On  the  question  of  taking  immediate  possession  of  the 
zamindari  estates,  the  Parliamentary  Board  has  already  given 
you  instructions,  and  about  the  liquidation  of  the  system,  you 
must  prepare  a  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  Board  for 
approval. 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  Ministry  is  acting  as 
a  team,  or  there  are  dissensions  and  there  is  neither  unity  of 
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purpose  nor  joint  responsibility.  It  is  your  responsibility  as 
Prime  Minister  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Ministry  as 
a  whole  for  efficient  and  clean  administration. 

I  trust  that  you  will  consider  all  this  with  your  colleagues 
and  see  that  in  future  there  is  no  room  for  complaints  or 
criticism. 


19.  SARDAR  TO  SRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATD  9  MAY  1947 

I  have  seen  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Bihar  CID 
for  the  second  half  of  April  1947  according  to  which  it 
appears  that 

(a)  Ministerial  officers  of  Government  have  been  noticed 
putting  on  a  badge  on  which  it  was  superscribed 
“A  living  wage  is  one’s  birthright”  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  strike  being  launched. 

(b)  The  jail  staff  at  Laheriasarai  are  completely  demoral¬ 
ised  owing  to  the  activities  of  Mr.  Suraj  Narain 
Singh  and  his  sympathisers. 

(c)  There  is  some  likelihood  of  a  police  strike  on  a 
wide  scale. 

This  report  is  very  disturbing  and,  if  the  position  is  as 
stated,  it  seems  that  both  the  police  and  jail  staff  and  the 
ministerial  officers  are  getting  out  of  control.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  spells  disaster  for  the  province. 
Energetic  action  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  prevent  matters  from 
getting  worse,  and  then  to  restore  discipline  among  the  staff, 
whether  they  be  ministerial,  jail  or  police.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  mark  time  and  if  Government  is  to  be  carried  on 
in, a  businesslike  manner,  such  subversive  activities  must  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  If  we  are  to  tolerate  such  activities 
from  any  quarters,  howsoever  important  or  influential  they 
may  be,  we  shall  cease  to  discharge  the  very  primary  function 
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of  Government,  namely,  to  govern.  I  would,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  these  matters  and  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  deal  with  them.  I  should,  of  course,  like 
to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  developments. 


20.  S.  M.  HASSAN  TO  GANDHIJI, 

DATED  14  JUNE  1947 

I  am  herewith  sending  a  cutting  from  the  Hitavada  (not 
printed)  of  Nagpur  containing  the  indiscreet  speech  of  my 
Premier  flung  in  my  very  face  as  I  was  present  next  to 
him  in  the  meeting.  The  reporting  in  the  Hitavada  is  quite 
correct  and  faithful  except  that  it  was  in  a  serious  strain  and 
not  in  a  lighter  vein.  It  has  its  own  repercussions  not  only  in 
this  province  but  the  whole  of  India,  and  every  Hindu  friend 
of  mine,  who  knows  me  from  my  boyhood,  is  vehemently 
resenting  it. 

It  has  pained  me  terribly  as  I  feel  it  has  made  my  position 
very  awkward  as  of  any  other  nationalist  Muslim  who  has  been 
in  the  Congress  fold  long  before  1921. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  realise  my  position  without  any 
further  comment  from  me. 


21.  SARDAR  TO  RAVI  SHANKAR  SEIUKLA, 
DATED  23  JUNE  1947 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant*  (not  printed) 
and  its  accompaniments.  I  dislike  the  whole  episode  and  I 
wish  you  had  talked  to  me  when  you  met  me  in  Delhi.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Dr.  Hassan  should  have  been  allowed  to  get 

*  This  letter  refers  to  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla 
contained  in  the  Hitavada  of  Nagpur  which  was  sent  to  Gandhiji  by 
S.  M.  Hassan.  Health  Member  of  the  Shukla  Ministry;  apparently  Gandhiji 
made  an  adverse  comment;  and  it  later  turned  out  that  report  itself  was 
not  accurate. 
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an  opportunity  of  creating  such  propaganda  in  the  Press. 
However,  you  have  addressed  this  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Parlimentary  Board  and  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Board.  In  the  meanwhile 
you  must  keep  me  informed  if  there  is  any  further  propaganda 
in  the  Press.  The  matter  has  become  more  delicate  because 
of  Gandhiji’s  intervention  in  the  matter  prematurely  and  in 
the  absence  of  full  facts. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have  written 
to  Dr.  Hassan  today. 


22.  SARDAR  TO  DR.  M.  S.  HASSAN,  DATED  23  JUNE  1947 

I  understand  that  unseemly  reports  about  your  resignation 
and  its  subsequent  controversy  sequel  appeared  in  the  Press  at 
your  instance.  You  must  be  aware  that  if  you  have  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  Prime  Minister  or  any  of  your 
colleagues,  you  have  got  the  Parliamentary  Board  which  you  must 
approach  for  redress;  but  to  go  to  the  Press  or  the  public  in  such 
matters  which  may  affect  your  relations  with  your  colleagues, 
particularly  with  your  Prime  Minister,  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  propriety  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  fora  Minister  to 
do  so.  In  the  first  instance,  if  you  have  any  grievance  against 
the  Prime  Minister,  you  are  expected  to  approach  him.  You  have 
also  to  place  your  case  before  your  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  event  of  your  failing  to  straighten  out  your  differences 
you  have  to  approach  the  Parlimentary  Board.  But  no  Prime 
Minister  can  tolerate  his  own  minister  going  to  the  Press 
against  him.  If  you  find  that  you  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
your  Prime  Minister  or  your  colleagues,  the  proper  course  for 
you  is  to  send  your  resignation  to  the  Parliamentary  Board. 
Up  to  now  you  have  not  even  informed  the  Parliamentary 
Board  as  to  what  has  happened  which  has  led  to  this  contro¬ 
versy.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  in  this  matter. 
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Y ou  know  that  you  were  selected  as  a  Congress  candidate 
in  a  constituency  of  joint  electorate  with  very  great  preponde¬ 
rance  of  Hindu  votes,  in  order  to  show  to  all  that  the 
Congress  is  not  a  communal  body.  But  for  the  Congress 
ticket,  no  Mussalman  would  have  a  chance  (of)  getting  that 
seat.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  responsible  leader 
like  your  Prime  Minister  would  have  seriously  meant  what  he 
is  alleged  to  have  said  in  his  speech  about  you  in  your 
presence,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  took  it  seriously  unless 
I  would  believe  that  you  are  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humour. 
But  as  you  have  already  referred  this  matter  to  Gandhiji,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  I  am  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  your  conduct  as  a  Minister  in  this  episode  and  I 
wish  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  about  it. 


23.  SARDAR  TO  S.  M.  HASSAN. 

DATED  6  JULY  1947 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  27  June  (not  printed).  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  your  personal  views  or  your  personal 
grievance  against  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  connection  find 
place  in  the  Press.  If  you  are  not  directly  responsible  for 
giving  this  publicity  through  the  Press,  you  must  have  certainly 
talked  about  it  loosely  to  your  friends  and  thus  indirectly 
helped  this  publicity.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  such  a 
thing  could  happen.  Surely  you  must  straighten  your  matters 
with  your  Prime  Minister. 

In  any  case  it  is  up  to  you  to  restore  his  confidence  in 
you;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  a  sense 
of  joint  responsibility  which  is  so  essential  in  the  working 
of  a  Ministry. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  referring  the  matter  to  Gandhiji, 
but  what  I  object  to  is  the  publicity  that  you  have  given, 
directly  or  indirectly,  about  your  supposed  grievance  against 
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your  Prime  Minister.  Apart  from  that  my  real  objection  is  to 
your  having  lost  the  confidence  of  your  Prime  Minister,  and 
it  is  quite  essential  that  you  should  take  steps  immediately  to 
regain  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  as  to  who 
is  at  fault.  The  fact  remains  that  you  have  lost  his  confidence 
and  such  a  state  of  thing  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  I 
am  informing  your  Prime  Minister  about  it  as  he  had  referred 
the  matter  to  me. 


24.  RAVI  SHANKAR  SHUKLA  TO  S.  M.  HASSAN, 

DATED  13  JULY  1947 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  which  I  received  only  an 
hour  ago. 

Your  letter  to  Mahatmaji  may  have  been  a  ‘personal’  one, 
but  it  was  about  a  public  matter  in  which  I  was  concerned  as 
your  Chief.  I  can  therefore  look  upon  it  only  as  a  complaint 
made  against  me  behind  my  back.  My  reference  to  you  perso¬ 
nally  was  made  humorously.  The  newspapers  regarded  it  as 
such.  Both  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Sardar  Patel  also  regarded 
it  similarly.  But  in  your  letter  to  Mahatmaji  you  have 
persisted  in  saying  that  it  was  made  by  me  in  all  seriousness. 

As  regards  my  second  allegation  regarding  your  having 
given  publicity  to  your  unjust  complaint  against  me  you  have 
admitted  in  your  letter  to  Shri  Rashtrapati  that  you  had  given 
once  an  interview  to  Hindustan  Herald.  Although  you  have 
neither  confirmed  nor  denied  the  interview  which  the  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Times  of  India  asserts  to  have  got  from  you, 
you  further  admit  that  you  spoke  about  the  affair  to  some 
friends.  All  this  is  highly  objectionable  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  confidence  in  you  cannot  be  restored  by  your 
mere  desire  that  I  should  close  the  chapter  finally.  I  do  not  see 
any  sign  of  repentance  in  your  letter  and  I  would  be  lacking 
in  sincerity  if  I  say  that  your  letter  is  satisfactory.  If  you  feel 
that  you  have  acted  wrongly  you  should  offer  an  unqualified 
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apology.  This  is  the  least  that  will  satisfy  me.  1  have  made 
my  position  clear  in  my  letter  to  the  Parliamentary  Board,  a 
copy  of  which  you  have  already  received. 


25.  S.  M.  HASSAN  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  13  JULY  1947 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
6  July.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  reply  to  it  earlier  as  I  was 
ill  and  also  because  I  wanted  to  talk  over  the  matter  with 
the  Hon’ble  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  dated  30  June  to 
Shri  Acharya  Kripalaniji  (not  printed)  in  which  I  have  stated 
my  point  of  view  in  full.  In  short  I  may  point  out  that  I  had 
no  hand  in  the  Press  propaganda  because  I  was  out  on  tour 
in  the  interior  from  the  early  morning  of  the  6th  to  the  night  of 
10  June.  On  11  June  I  saw  Hon’ble  the  Premier  when  I 
expected  him  to  make  some  reference  to  his  speech  in  question 
and  the  Press  propaganda  that  was  going  on  in  my  absence 
on  tour.  As  no  reference  whatsoever  was  made  by  him  in  this 
my  first  interview  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech  in  question, 
I  felt  very  much  disappointed.  After  thinking  over  the  matter 
for  three  days  and  finding  no  way  out  of  uneasiness  of  my 
mind  I  wrote  to  revered  Mahatmaji  only  with  a  view  to  seek 
advice  for  a  way  out  of  my  uneasiness  of  mind.  The  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  him  was  not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  compl¬ 
aint  seeking  any  redress  of  my  grievances  against  anybody.  As 
my  relations  with  revered  Mahatmaji  are  like  that  of  father 
and  son,  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  seek  such  advice  from 
him.  1,  therefore,  wrote  to  him  on  the  14th,  copy  of  which 
is  herewith  enclosed. 

My  letter  reached  him  on  16  June  in  the  morning  and 
he  made  a  reference  to  the  Hon’ble  the  Premier’s  speech  that 
very  evening  in  (his)  post-prayer  speech.  It  is  after  this  post¬ 
prayer  speech  that  the  newspapers  raised  all  sorts  of  canard 
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including  that  of  my  resignation.  The  report  of  my  alleged 
resignation  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  morning  of 
17  June  and  immediately  that  very  morning  I  authorised  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  contradict  the  canard  as  absolutely  false. 
The  newspapers  had  also  inferred  that  I  must  have  written 
to  Mahatmaji  and  they  even  went  to  the  length  of  imagining 
that  that  letter  must  have  contained  my  resignation,  it  is 
after  this  wild  and  reckless  Press  propaganda  that  I  did  tell 
some  of  my  close  friends,  who  had  come  to  see  me  in  this 
connection,  that  I  had  written  a  personal  letter  to  Mahatmaji 
and  that  I  had  received  a  reply  in  Urdu.  I  neither  disclosed 
the  contents  of  my  letter  to  Mahatmaji,  nor  did  I  disclose 
the  contents  of  his  reply.  I  had  given  an  interview  on  19  June 
to  only  one  correspondent,  viz.  of  the  Hindustan  Herald, 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  letter  dated  30  June  to  Shri 
Kripalaniji.  The  interview  is  of  four  lines  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Press  propaganda.  In  fact,  it  was  meant  to  stop 
any  further  Press  propaganda. 

I,  therefore,  submit  that  I  had  done  no  Press  propaganda 
in  this  connection. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  and  Shri  Kripalaniji  do  not 
find  fault  with  my  action  in  writing  to  revered  Mahatmaji 
but  unfortunately  my  Chief  makes  it  a  major  point  of  grievance 
against  me. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  given  to  me  by  you  and 
Shri  Kripalaniji  I  did  open  talk  with  the  Chief  yesterday 
with  a  view  to  straighten  the  matter  with  him,  but  he  asked 
me  to  give  in  writing  whatever  I  had  to  say  in  the  matter, 
which  l  have  this  morning  done.  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  him  and  also  a  copy  of  his  reply.  My  Chief  left 
for  Delhi  this  afternoon.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  I  am  allowed 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  him  in  your  and  Shri  Kripalaniji’s 
presence. 


26.  SARDAR  TO  S.  M.  HASSAN,  DATED  4  AUGUST  1947 

I  had  received  your  letter  of  13  July  along  with  its 
enclosure.  As  your  Prime  Minister  was  here  engaged  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  I  had  not  written  to  you  earlier,  but 
now  that  he  has  returned,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you. 

I  understand  Gandhiji  has  already  written  to  you,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  unless  you  are  able  to  regain  the  lost  confi¬ 
dence,  you  cannot  continue  in  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry  can 
function  only  if  the  Ministers  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  They  have  to  work  in  joint  responsibility,  and 
therefore  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  must  have  his 
confidence.  It  is  up  to  you,  therefore,  to  fulfil  this  condition 
if  you  want  to  continue  in  the  Ministry. 


27.  S.  M.  HASSAN  TO  RAVI  SHANKAR  SHUKLA, 

DATED  4  AUGUST  1947 

I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  reply  to  your  letter  dated  13 
July  as  you  were  out. 

I  assure  you  with  all  sincerity  that  it  was  never  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  hurt  your  feelings  in  any  way,  but  as  it  seems  that 
it  has  pained  you  I  offer  you  my  unqualified  apology  and 
request  you  to  kindly  accept  it  and  bury  the  past.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  henceforth  our  relations  will  be  as  cordial  as  ever 
before. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  and  heart-felt  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  your  71st  birthday. 

Wishing  you  a  long  and  happy  life  and  with  kind  regards. 
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28.  S.  M.  HASSAN  TO  R.  S.  SHUKLA, 
DATED  7  AUGUST  1947 


I  have  received  your  letter  of  today’s  date.  You  will 
readily  appreciate  that  ordinarily  I  would  have  hesitated  before 
complying  with  such  a  request  as  you  have  made,  as  the 
letter  is  a  personal  one  and  coming  from  revered  Bapu  is  for 
me  of  a  sacrosanct  character.  The  letter  itself  will  bear  out 
what  personal  relationship  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
cultivate  with  revered  Bapu.  But  as  I  do  not  want  such 
hesitation  as  I  have  to  aggravate  misunderstandings  that  have 
unfortunately  arisen  or  to  let  you  feel  that  I  am  deliberately 
withholding  some  information  from  you,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  it. 

It  appears  from  revered  Bapu’s  letter  that  you  informed 
him  of  your  loss  of  confidence  in  me  and  dear  Bapu’s  letter  has 
been  written  under  the  impression  that  this  loss  of  confidence 
still  persists.  Allow  me  to  say  in  all  humility  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  and  how  the  present  incident  in 
itself  should  have  induced  this  loss  of  confidence  on  your 
part.  My  action  was  unconstitutional  and  even  incorrect,  and  I 
can  understand  that  it  has  annoyed  you  and  given  you  offence, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  confidence  in  a  colleague  should 
not  be  of  such  brittle  stuff  as  to  be  shattered  by  a  single  false  step 
or  a  single  mistake.  Therefore  I  sincerely  trust  that  my  tendering 
the  unqualified  apology  demanded  by  you  will  serve  to  restore 
such  confidence  as  I  may  have  lost  due  to  this  incident  and  I 
hereby  repeat  the  request  that  it  may  be  accepted.  I  have 
every  hope  that  the  memory  of  this  incident  will  not  be 
allowed  in  the  way  of  our  future  relationship  of  confidence 
and  cordiality. 
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29.  S.  M.  HASSAN  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  8  AUGUST  1947 


I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  copy  of  my  letter  dated  4  August 
containing  my  unqualified  apology  and  handed  over  by  me 
personally  to  Pandit  Shuklaji  at  Raipur  that  very  morning. 
I  am  also  sending  herewith  copies  of  Panditji’s  letter  dated 
7  August  and  my  reply  there  to  of  the  same  date. 

You  will  see  from  the  copies  of  letter  attached  that  I 
have  given  the  unqualified  apology  which  Panditji  asked  me 
to  tender  to  restore  his  confidence  in  me  in  his  letter  dated 
13  July,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  attached  herewith.  Do  you 
still  feel  that  this  is  not  enough  ? 


30.  SARDAR  TO  SRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATED  25  SEPTEMBER  1947 

Rajen  Babu  (Rajendra  Prasad)  has  shown  me  some 
correspondence  with  Jairamdas  (Daulatram)  about  the  latter’s 
position  as  Governor  vis-a-vis  yourself.  Both  Rajen  Babu  and 
I  are  much  distressed  to  know  that  there  is  not  that  complete 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  is  not  only  required  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  but  also  by 
constitutional  propriety.  It  is  well  known  that  a  constitutional 
Governor’s  position  is  to  advise  and  warn  his  Prime  Minister 
or  the  Cabinet;  but,  if  despite  this  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Cabinet  decides  to  follow  a  different  course,  he  must  take 
their  advice.  In  order  faithfully  to  discharge  this  responsibility, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Governor  should  have  access  to  relevant 
files  and  information.  To  withhold  it  from  him  would  be 
seriously  to  cripple  him  in  the  functions  of  his  office. 

I  could  understand  your  hesitation  or  disinclination  to 
let  the  Governor  see  the  relevant  files,  if  we  did  not  have 
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our  own  man  as  Governor.  Past  experience  or  prejudices  are 
now  out  of  place.  You  have  to  consider  the  whole  position  in 
relation  to  the  facts  that  the  Governor  of  your  province  is  an 
Indian  and  a  trusted  and  responsible  Congressman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  if  the  Governor  wishes  to  keep  himself  in 
touch  with  developments  in  relation  to  certain  vital  matters, 
you  should  not  take  him  into  confidence  or  let  him  see  the 
relevant  papers. 

I  hope,  in  the  light  of  what  I  have  said  above,  you  will 
see  your  way  to  accommodate  Jairamdas’s  wishes  in  the  matter. 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  Rajen  Babu  agrees,  that  he  is  correct 
in  the  position  which  he  has  taken.  If,  in  spite  of  it,  any 
difficulties  develop  and  a  crisis  comes  up,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  both  for  you  and  the  province  and  for  all  of  us. 
What  he  is  asking  is  very  much  less  than  what  has  been 
conceded  to  Rajaji  by  the  West  Bengal  Government  or  to  Dr. 
Katju  by  the  Orissa  Government.  I  hope  you  will  calmly  reflect 
over  the  advice  I  am  giving  you  and  yourself  realise  that  in 
such  mutual  accommodation  between  yourself  and  the  Governor 
lies  your  strength. 

Bapu  has  also  seen  the  correspondence  and  agrees  that  you 
should  accommodate  Jairamdas  in  this  matter  and  establish 
friendly  and  trustful  relations  with  the  Governor; 


31.  SARDAR  TO  SRI  KRISHNA  SINHA, 

DATED  2  NOVEMBER  1947 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  enclosed  cutting 
(Serial  No.  32).  It  is  amazing  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
happened  in  such  an  unseemly  fashion.  If  the  evil  is  as  exten¬ 
sive  and  as  highplaced  as  the  reply  makes  it  out,  your  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  dealt  with  the  matter  drastically  before 
it  became  public.  For  the  Minister  to  bring  about  such  dis¬ 
closure  before  taking  the  Cabinet  or  ultimately  the  Parliamentary 
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Board  into  confidence  is  even  more  incomprehensible.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  both  the  disclosure  and  the  manner 
of  revealing  it  have  brought  the  Congress  organisation  in  Bihar 
into  disgrace.  I  should  very  much  like  you  to  send  me  an 
immediate  report  on  the  whole  matter. 

I  also  fail  to  see  how  the  Minister  can  put  the  blame  for 
the  issue  of  these  permits  either  on  the  relatives  of  Ministers 
and  Parliamentary  Secretaries  concerned  or  on  the  Excise 
Commissioner.  It  is  well  known  that  a  Minister  is  responsible 
for  what  happens  in  his  department  and  if  such  an  amazing 
thing  that  has  happened  the  Minister  must  share  the  blame 
along  with  others  on  whom  he  is  apparently  trying  to  throw  it. 

[Note  ;  This  matter  was  gone  into  by  Sardar  in  1949.  In 
his  report  (  Sardar  Patel's  Correspondence ,  Vol.  9,  pp.  512-20) 
he  came  to  the  following  findings  : 

(1)  The  sales  were  made  at  factory  gates. 

(2)  Letters  of  recommendation  were  issued  by  the  Excise 
Commissioner  (Some  of  them  to  relations  of  Ministers, 
Politicians  and  Senior  Officers)  :  A  small  percentage 
of  these  getting  these  letters  got  molasses. 

(3)  The  Ministry  had  no  connection,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  this  practice  and  in  fact  the  Government  dis¬ 
continued  the  practice  long  before  the  agitation 
started. 

(4)  The  responsibility  for  the  practice  must  rest  with  the 
Excise  Commissioner.) 


32.  PROFITEERING  IN  MOLASSES :  CORRUPTION  IN 

BIHAR  MINISTRY 

Ranchi,  13  Oct.  Purchasing  molasses  under  Government 
permits  at  4  annas  per  maund  and  selling  it  at  a  price  twenty 
to  thirty  times  the  control  price  is  an  easy  way  to  make 
money  in  the  province  of  Bihar. 
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Total  output  of  molasses  in  Bihar  in  1946-47  amounted 
to  13i  lakhs  of  maunds.  Eight  and  half  lakhs  of  maunds  were 
supplied  to  distilleries  in  the  province.  Two  and  a  half  lakhs 
of  maunds  were  supplied  to  the  Bengal  Government.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  total  output  remained  with  the  factories  for 
disposal  to  private  individuals. 

Interpellations  in  the  Bihar  Legislative  Assembly  elicited 
that  the  Excise  Commissioner  issued  permits  for  a  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  2\  lakhs  of  maunds  under  statutory  authority  vested  in 
him.  Relatives  of  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  Secretaries 
received  permits  to  the  extent  of  about  70,000  maunds. 

On  an  average  profit  of  Rs.  5  per  maund,  the  control 
over  distribution  of  molasses  enabled  a  favoured  few  to  profiteer 
to  the  extent  of  Rs.  I2i  lakhs,  all  of  which  was  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumers. 

Hon'ble  Mr.  Krishnaballabh  Sahay  disclosed  in  the  Bihar 
Legislative  Assembly  that  some  of  the  recipients  were  close 
relations  or  associates  of  eminent  Congress  leader  including 
Dr.  Syed  Mahmud,  Development  Minister,  Mr.  Prabhunath 
Singh,  Chief  Whip  (Congress  Party  in  the  Bihar  Assembly), 
Mr.  Jagat  Narain  Lai,  MLA,  Mr.  Bipin  Behari  Verma, 
Mr.  Sukhlal  Singh  (Parliamentary  Secretary),  Mr.  Mahamaya 
Prasad  (then  MLA  and  now  President,  Bihar  Provincial  Congress 
Committee),  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  and  several  others. 

Mr.  S.  Mahmud,  care  of  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud,  Development 
Minister,  received  a  permit  for  10,000  maunds.  While  Mr. 
Ramsundar  Tiwari  care  of  Mr.  Bipin  Behari  Verma,  Bettiah, 
Champaran,  obtained  a  permit  for  12,000  maunds  in  instalments. 
Mr.  S.  Ali,  care  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Police,  received 
10,000  maunds,  whereas  some  persons  and  a  trading  company, 
care  of  Mr.  Prabhunath  Singh  (Chief  Whip),  received  10,300 
maunds.  Mr.  S.  G.  Chandra,  care  of  Mr.  Jagat  Narain  Lai, 
MLA,  got  5,000  maunds  and  two  addressees,  care  of  Mr. 
Sukhlal  Singh  (Parliamentary  Secretary),  received  10,000 
maunds.  Mr.  Chandrika  Singh,  care  of  Mr.  Mahamaya  Prasad, 
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President,  Bihar  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  received  two 
permits  totalling  10,000  maunds. 

Free  Press  Journal ,  16  October  1947 


33.  SARDAR  TO  O.  P.  RAMASWAM1  REDDY, 
DATED  19  NOVEMBER  1947 

I  heard  on  the  radio  and  later  saw  in  the  newspapers  that 
you  have  taken  over  the  Home  portfolio  from  Subbarayan. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  you  to  do  so. 
You  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  redistribute  portfolios,  but 
before  you  take  any  such  action,  propriety  as  well  as  courtesy 
to  your  colleague  demand  that  you  should  take  him  into 
confidence  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  proposed  step.  An  omission 
to  do  so  naturally  puts  your  colleague  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  outside  public  is  also  inclined  to  regard  this  as  reflection 
on  your  colleague’s  competence  to  discharge  his  duties  properly. 

Subbarayan  has  seen  me  since  and  is  considerably  distressed 
on  this  account.  He  tells  me  that  before  he  left  you  gave  him 
no  indication  that  this  change  was  coming  and  that  he  was 
not  at  all  apprised  of  the  reasons  for  this  change.  It  would 
have  been  in  the  interests  of  everybody  concerned  that  this 
should  have  been  done. 

I  would,  therefore,  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  let  me 
know  the  reasons  for  your  taking  over  the  Home  portfolio. 


34.  S.  K.  SINHA  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  24  NOVEMBER  1947 
(EXTRACT) 

\ 

Some  time  back  while  at  Ranchi  I  received  a  letter  from 
you  regarding  our  relationship  with  the  Governor  of  my  pro¬ 
vince.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  difference  has  arisen  between  us 
and  him  as  to  the  function  of  a  Governor  with  regard  to  the 
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transaction  of  the  business  of  Government.  With  the  passing  of 
the  Independence  Act  the  position  of  the  Governor  in  the 
Government  has  completely  changed.  He  is  now  a  constitutional 
Governor  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  and  so  his  function  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  Government  business  should  be  that 
of  such  a  Governor.  The  view  that  Shri  Jairamdasji  seems  to 
take  of  the  function  of  a  Governor  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
justified  by  the  present  constitutional  position  and  this  has  been 
the  reason  of  the  unfortunate  difference. 

I  always  felt  sure  that  I  was  right  in  the  constitutional 
view  that  I  took  of  the  matter.  But  I  thought  that  before  I 
replied  to  you  I  had  better  consult  the  Premiers  of  the  other 
provinces.  I  placed  this  matter  before  my  Cabinet  and  my 
colleagues  also  advised  me  to  do  that.  So  on  my  reaching 
Delhi  I  put  myself  in  contact  with  Pantji,  Shri  Kher  and 
Shuklaji.  They  all  agree  with  me  in  the  view  that  I  have  taken 
of  the  matter  and  the  rules  of  executive  business  that  they 
have  framed  or  are  about  to  frame  are  on  the  line  on  which 
I  intend  to  frame  them.  Shri  Kher  has  given  me  a  copy  of  the 
new  rules  of  executive  business  of  the  Bombay  Government 
and  I  will  recommend  to  my  Cabinet  to  frame  the  rules  of 
executive  business  on  the  lines  of  these  rules.  I  think  Shri 
Jairamdasji  should  have  no  objection  to  this.... 

35.  SARDAR  TO  JAIRAMDAS  DAULATRAM, 
DATED  25  NOVEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  23  November  1947. 

1  discussed  this  letter  on  a  general  basis  and  not  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  you  with  the  Premiers  who  had  come 
to  attend  the  conference  convened  by  me  on  22  November.  I 
found  that  except  in  West  Bengal,  and  possibly  in  Orissa, 
Governors  did  not  see  the  files  or  interview  officers  individu¬ 
ally.  The  case  of  UP  is  peculiar  on  account  of  its  Governor, 
but  I  found  that  generally  the  practice  was  on  the  lines  of 
Bombay  rules,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  asked  Kher  to  send  to 
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me.  Bombay  or  Madras  would  be  a  particularly  good  precedent 
because  both  these  provinces  have  as  Governors  men  from 
parliamentary  life  in  England.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  is 
particularly  fully  conversant  with  the  constitutional  practice  as 
he  was  a  Whip  of  the  Conservative  Party.  I  shall  send  you  the 
rules  when  they  are  received  from  Balasaheb.  Sri  Babu  has 
agreed  and  is  willing  to  implement  those  rules  in  Bihar. 

Apart  from  this  I  feel  that  constitutionally  the  position 
that  you  must  see  files  or  interview  individual  officers  would 
not  be  tenable  having  regard  to  your  position  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  Governor.  The  case  of  Rajaji  or  Katju  is  different  bec¬ 
ause  in  these  provinces  the  Ministry  is  itself  desirous  of  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  Governor  for  support.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
will  review  the  whole  position  when  you  get  a  copy  of  Bombay 
rules  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  will  accept  those  rules  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  between  yourself  and  the  Ministry. 


36.  O.  P.  RAMASWAMI  REDDY  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  29  NOVEMBER  1947 

Your  letter  dated  19  November  1947  asking  me  to  state 
why  I  took  over  the  Police  portfolio  from  Dr  Subbarayan 
without  previously  consulting  him. 

As  I  have  already  represented  to  you  during  my  interview 
with  you  at  Delhi  on  21  October  1947  and  in  my  subsequent 
letters,  the  Hyderabad  situation  has  for  some  time  past  been 
causing  this  Government  grave  anxiety.  In  the  seven  border 
districts  of  the  province  touching  Hyderabad  there  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  scare,  particularly  among  the  people  living  in  the  villages 
near  the  long  border  line  of  about  800  miles.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  Nizam  is  strengthening  his  military 
personnel  and  procuring  arms  and  ammunition  on  a  large 
scale.  His  force  is  estimated  at  50,000  fully  trained  men,  50,000 
men  under  training  in  various  camps,  and  nearly  one  lakh  of 
irregulars.  Some  of  the  Muslim  goondas  are  reported  to  be 
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comitting  all  kinds  of  atrocities  on  the  Hindu  population  in 
the  State,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  local  police. 
They  set  fire  to  many  Hindu  houses,  robbed  them  of  their 
property,  and  even  molested  their  women.  My  information  is 
that  as  many  as  650  houses  have  been  thus  burnt,  and  that 
property  looted  is  about  Rs.  70,00,000.  Naturally  many  Hindus 
in  the  State  being  afraid  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
goondas  have  fled  into  this  province  with  what  little  they 
could  carry  with  them.  Refugees  began  to  pour  in  large  num¬ 
bers  into  the  border  districts,  with  the  result  that  refugee 
camps  have  had  to  be  opened  in  these  places.  There  is  also 
widespread  apprehension  in  the  villages  bordering  Hyderabad 
that  the  Nizam  has  stationed  military  detachments  in  some  of 
the  villages  on  the  border,  and  that  preparations  are  being 
made  by  him  for  an  invasion.  The  people  of  the  villages  near 
the  border  were  naturally  panic-stricken  and  it  became  impe¬ 
ratively  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  not  only  to 
instil  confidence  into  the  people  but  also  to  be  prepared  for 
any  eventualities.  Thus  the  need  for  taking  adequate 
measures  of  internal  security  by  raising  (a)  Special  Armed 
Police  and  (b)  Home  Guards  became  so  urgent  that  swift 
measures  had  to  be  taken  without  losing  any  time.  In  this 
context,  the  portfolio  of  police  has,  doubtless,  acquired  an 
added  importance.  I  therefore  considered  it  not  only  appro¬ 
priate,  but  even  essential,  that  I  should,  as  the  Premier  of  the 
province,  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  this  all-important  subject  and  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Subbarayan,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  risen  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

It  is  no  pleasant  task  for  me  to  have  to  criticise  my  coll¬ 
eague  or  to  point  out  his  many  acts  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion  which  led  me  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  it  was 
no  longer  safe  to  leave  this  portfolio  in  his  hands.  But  as  you 
have  asked  me  to  do  so,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  men¬ 
tion  below  a  few  of  them.  I  enclose  a  list  of  cases  (Appendix) 
in  which  Dr.  Subbarayan  has  rather  improperly  restored  cer- 
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tain  police  officers  dismissed  from  service  (not  printed).  I  invite 
your  special  attention  to  cases  7,  8  and  9  in  this  list  on 
which  detailed  notes  are  appended.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  a 
perusal  of  these  notes  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  passing 
these  orders  restoring  the  dismissed  men  to  service,  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Police, 
Dr.  Subbarayan  was  only  yielding  to  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  him  by  interested  parties,  and  was  not  minding  the  interests 
of  discipline  in  the  police  force.  I  may  mention  here  one 
other  instance  in  which  he  acted  with  grave  impropriety  in 
ordering,  without  legal  authority,  the  stay  of  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  pending  before  the  fourth  Presidency  Magistrate,  Madras, 
against  an  advocate  (Shri  T.  R.  Venkatavarada  Iyengar)  for 
criminal  breach  of  trust,  on  account  of  which  the  Government 
came  in  for  severe  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  High  Gourt. . . . 
A  perusal  of  the  facts  in  it  will  show  clearly  that  Dr.  Subba¬ 
rayan  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  extraneous  influences 

Despite  the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  he  did  not  take 
energetic  or  effective  steps  for  raising  Special  Armed  Police  units 
or  Home  Guards.  Even  as  early  as  16  April  1947 1  ordered  that  the 
subject  of  Home  Guards  should  be  placed  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  He  took  nearly  a  month  to  place  it  before  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  17  May  1947, 
when  it  was  decided  that  Home  Guards  should  be  raised. 
But  no  energetic  steps  were  taken  to  implement  this  decision. 
It  was  allowed  to  take  a  leisurely  course.  After  some  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  the  Cabinet  finally  decided  on  21  Septem¬ 
ber  1947  that  Home  Guards  should  be  raised.  Even  after  this 
decision,  active  steps  were  not  taken  for  forming  Home 
Guards.  The  Hon’ble  Minister  took  over  two  months  to  have 
the  necessary  Bill  prepared. 

Equally  dilatory  was  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the  raising 
of  the  Special  Armed  Police  units,  though  I  had  ordered  long 
ago  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  recruiting  and 
training  these  units. 
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Out  of  a  force  of  about  31,000  strong  in  the  taluk  police 
more  than  20,000  are  now  unarmed  and  yet  the  Home  Minis¬ 
ter  has  taken  no  steps  for  providing  them  with  arms. 

The  police  force  in  some  of  the  border  districts,  particu¬ 
larly  Kurnool  and  Bellary,  was  largely  Muslim  in  composition. 
Nearly  60  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  constabulary,  including  the 
head  constables,  and  even  of  the  sub-inspectors  consisted  of 
Muslims.  It  was  obviously  undesirable  to  keep  Muslim  officers 
in  charge  of  police  stations  near  the  border  line.  I  had  there¬ 
fore  instructed  Dr.  Subbarayan  and  also  the  Inspector-General 
of  Police  and  the  Home  Secretary  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  also  at  a  conference  of  all  of  them  convened  by  me  to  take 
steps  to  transfer  the  Muslim  Officers  from  this  area  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  But  he  was  slow  to  act  and  did  not 
take  quick  or  effective  action.  I  had  to  intervene  and  call  for 
particulars  of  the  exact  composition  of  the  police  force,  etc.  in 
these  districts  and  give  personal  instructions  to  the  concerned 
officers. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  in  order  to  restore  confidence 
among  the  panic-stricken  people  of  the  districts  on  the  Hyde¬ 
rabad  border,  Dr.  Subbarayan,  as  the  Home  Minister,  should 
have  toured  the  area,  ascertained  the  actual  conditions  prevailing 
there  and  endeavoured  in  every  possible  way  to  allay  panic. 
But  he  did  not  care  to  visit  even  one  of  these  districts.  By 
about  the  beginning  of  November  1947  refugees  began  to  pour 
into  these  districts  from  Hyderabad  in  such  large  numbers,  and 
the  situation  became  so  grave  that  an  immediate  visit  by  a 
Minister  was  indicated,  if  only  to  allay  panic.  I  therefore 
undertook  a  rapid  tour  of  the  affected  districts  before  coming 
to  Delhi  for  the  conference  of  provincial  Premiers  and  Home 
Ministers  held  on  22  November  1947,  not  only  to  instil  courage 
and  confidence  among  the  people  but  also  to  acquaint  myself 
first  hand  with  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  there.  At  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  held  here  on  8 
November  1947  it  was  resolved  that  in  matters  relating  to 
defence  and  internal  security  the  premier  be  given  full  powers 
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to  take  such  measures  as  he  may  consider  necessary.  I  have 
accordingly  taken  over  the  Police  portfolio  owing  to  the 
emergency  that  has  arisen  and  just  before  I  started  on  this  tour 
of  the  affected  districts.  As  Dr.  Subbarayan  was  then  away  at 
Delhi,  I  could  not  hold  prior  consultation  with  him  and  so  I 
wrote  to  him  about  my  decision  which  had  to  be  taken  rather 
urgently  for  the  above  reasons. 


37.  P.  SUBBARAYAN  TO  O.  P.  RAMASWAMI  REDDY, 

DATED  2  DECEMBER  1947 

It  was  entirely  from  consideration  of  public  interest  that  I 
responded  to  Mr.  Bhakthavathsalam’s  earnest  request  to  us  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  the  28th  evening  to  defer  our  final  decision 
till  4  p.  m.  on  Sunday  30  November.  I  had  absolutely  no  doubt 
as  to  what  my  duty  was  in  the  situation  in  which  you  had  placed 
me.  There  are  certain  principles  which  I  strongly  hold  and  which 
govern  me  in  my  public  life  and  I  cannot  surrender  them.  I  was 
surprised  on  Sunday  night  when  at  the  meeting  of  Ministers  you 
stated  that  you  had  decided  to  return  the  Police  portfolio  to  me 
because  I  “was  angry”.  As  1  explained  at  that  meeting  it  was 
not  a  question  of  the  mere  return  of  the  Police  portfolio  to 
me  or  as  to  who  was  to  hold  it.  That  no  doubt  was  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  at  the  moment  but  there  were  other  issues 
involved  which  I  clearly  explained  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  any  misunderstandings  and  differences  again 
arising  between  us  in  the  future.  A  Ministry  can  function  properly 
and  do  its  best  for  the  public  only  if  there  is  real  unity  and 
mutual  confidence  between  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  and 
their  actions  can  stand  scrutiny  by  the  public.  I  hope  therefore 
that  you  will  not  unduly  and  without  my  knowledge  interfere 
in  the  departments  which  are  in  my  charge  and  will  not  take 
away  from  me  any  of  them  without  my  consent.  I  also  trust 
that  the  Premier  will  not,  without  my  knowledge,  summon 
officials  of  my  departments  and  discuss  with  them  matters 
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relating  to  their  official  duties.  I  hold  that  if  a  Premier  or  any 
Minister  discusses  privately  with  officials  matters  concerned  with 
departmerts  in  charge  of  another  colleague,  there  will  be  grave 
deterioration  in  the  discipline,  efficiency  and  standard  of  duty, 
honour  and  loyalty  in  the  services  and  administration  will 
greatly  suffer.  No  Ministry  can  function  honourably  unless 
these  principles  of  democratic  government  are  strictly  adhered 
to.  I  had  clearly  stated  them  at  the  meeting  on  Sunday  night 
when  you  announced  your  decision  to  return  the  Police  portfolio 
to  me  and  1  firmly  hope  that  the  affairs  of  the  Ministry  will 
in  future  be  conducted  accordingly. 

38.  P.  SUBBARAYAN  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  2  DECEMBER  1947 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  heard 
my  case  and  afterwards  talked  to  the  Premier  of  Madras.  I 
know  you  felt  at  the  time  that  it  had  no  effect  but  after  he 
came  here,  after  I  firmly  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  very 
much  against  my  self-respect  to  remain  in  the  Ministry  consi¬ 
dering  what  had  happened,  he  agreed  to  retransfer  the  portfolio 
and  orders  have  now  been  issued  to  that  effect.  I  explained 
my  point  of  view  about  Cabinet  Government  at  the  informal 
meeting  of  Ministers  held  to  consider  this  position  on  Sunday, 
30  November.  As  I  have  informed  you  of  all  the  facts,  I  feel 
that  you  should  see  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  1  have  written 
to  the  Premier  after  that  meeting,  I  know  how  busy  you  are, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  you  would  not  think  it  a  nuisance 
if  I  write  to  you  about  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  since  I  saw  you. 

i  must  congratulate  you  on  the  ending  of  the  Hyderabad 
affair  by  a  standstill  agreement  for  one  year  which  will  give 
you  time  enough  to  think  about  the  accession  of  Hyderabad 
to  the  Indian  Union  which,  1  am  sure,  is  bound  to  come 
under  your  able  stewardship.  From  what  I  gather  here,  in  spite 
of  the  standstill  agreement,  people  in  our  border  areas  seem 
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to  be  still  scared  and  nervous  at  what  might  happen.  For  your 
private  information  I  can  tell  you  the  Premier  himself  is  still 
nervous  because  when  I  mentioned  that  the  standstill  agree¬ 
ment  has  come  and  so  he  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  steps 
that  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  border  areas,  he  said 
that  still  the  Nizam  might  do  anything.  I  have  been  trying, 
even  before  the  agreement  came,  to  do  nothing  which  will  in 
any  way  impair  the  delicate  negotiations  that  were  taking 
place.  But  you  know  the  reason  he  mentioned  for  taking 
over  the  portfolio  was  that  he  wanted  to  take  quick  decisions 
because  of  the  trouble  on  the  borders  of  Hyderabad  State.  I 
feel  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  everyone  if  you  were  to 
write  and  tell  him  that  he  need  not  be  nervous  or  apprehensive 
of  this  matter  as,  with  the  standstill  agreement  having  gone 
through,  you  have  got  this  matter  well  in  hand.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  should  be  done  as  I  know 
very  well  that  you  are  aware  of  the  matters,  but  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  this.  I,  for  my  part,  will  look 
to  you  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  border  situation. 

My  wife  and  I  send  our  affectionate  greetings  to 
Manibenji  and  you. 


39.  SARDAR  TO  O.  P.  RAMASWAMI  REDDY, 
DATED  12  DECEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  29  November  1947. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  informed  me  in  detail  of  the 
reasons  which  prompted  you  to  undertake  the  Home  portfolio 
yourself.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  interference  in  a  pending 
case  was  improper  and  I  am  glad  you  took  such  a  serious 
view  of  it.  I  hope  such  instances  will  not  recur,  as  they 
merely  bring  the  administration  into  disrepute  We  should 
scrupulously  safeguard  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
judiciary,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  judiciary  is  being  subjected  to  ministerial  interference. 
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I  also  agree  with  you  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  appoint¬ 
ments  which  you  have  quoted. 

I  shall  not  say  more  about  it,  because  I  notice  that  you 
have  now  restored  the  Home  portfolio  to  Dr.  Subbarayan.  I 
shall  only  say  that  you  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  view 
Which  you  took  of  the  various  matters  to  which  you  refer 
and  I  hope  that  in  future  you  will  not  have  any  occasion  to 
feel  dissatisfied  about  things. 


40.  SARDAR  TO  P.  SUBBARAYAN 
DATED  12  DECEMBER  1947 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  2  December  1947. 

After  you  spoke  to  me,  I  wrote  to  the  Prime  Mintster  of 
Madras  for  the  reasons  which  prompted  him  in  taking  this 
unusal  step,  and  I  have  now  had  detailed  reasons. 

I  am  somewhat  distressed  to  find  that  some  of  your 
actions  would  not  bear  scrutiny.  I  am  particularly  perturbed  at 
the  manner  in  which  a  pending  case  was  interfered  with  and 
the  many  re-appointments  of  dismissed  police  officers  which 
you  have  made  against  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  in  the 
Police  Department,  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  above  board. 
Further,  I  need  hardly  emphasise  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
discipline  in  the  police  force.  If  the  IGP’s  recommendations 
are  turned  down  in  this  manner,  it  is  obvious  that  discipline 
cannot  be  maintained.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  our 
confidence  to  the  head  of  the  police  and  trust  in  his  judge¬ 
ment,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  a  police  administration 
of  a  high  order. 

I  also  feel  the  police  administration  requires  considerable 
tightening  up,  particularly  in  view  of  the  explosive  possibilities 
of  the  internal  situation  in  Hyderabad  and  the  cry  for  Moplah- 
stan.  I  hope  you  will  pursue  this  with  vigour  and  see  that 
the  police  administration  does  not  lag  behind  the  requirements. 
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I  shall  not  say  more  except  that  I  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  relations  between  you  and  the  Prime  Minister 
would  continue  to  be  cordial  and  that  you  would  give  no 
cause  for  him  to  feel  in  any  way  dissatisfied. 


41.  SARDAR  TO  B.  G.  KHER. 

DATED  8  JANUARY  1948 

I  have  received  from  Jawaharlal  a  copy  of  your  letter 
dated  15  December  1947  regarding  the  RSS  (Rashtriya  Swa- 
yamsevak  Sangh).  I  am  rather  surprised  to  read  paragraph  2  of 
that  letter  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Prime  Ministers’ 
conference  convened  by  me  in  November  last.  You  will  recall 
that  it  was  considered  that  the  reports  of  the  activities  of 
organisations  like  the  RSS  were  somewhat  exaggerated  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  such  a  serious  view  of  this 
matter.  It  was  also  agreed  that  where  any  province  felt  that 
any  action  was  necessary  it  could  take  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
your  letter  seems  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  taken  any 
action  whatsoever  and  that  there  is  dilatoriness  at  the  Centre. 


42.  B.  G.  KHER  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  13  JANUARY  1948 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  8  January. 

My  letter  which  you  have  referred  to  was  sent  in  reply 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  letter  dated  7  December  in  which  he 
had  expressed  some  concern  at  the  way  the  activities  of  the 
RSS  were  handled  by  the  provincial  Governments.  I  hope  you 
have  seen  it  also.  I  felt  that  in  my  reply  I  should,  while 
pointing  out  that  the  question  had  been  discussed  at  the  con¬ 
ference  called  by  you,  also  mention  how  the  discussion  dis¬ 
closed  a  difference  in  the  views  of  provinces  in  this  matter. 

On  the  other  point  made  in  my  reply,  I  find  that  the 
minutes  of  the  conference  mention  that  a  circular  should  be 
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issued  by  the  Central  Government  warning  Government  serv¬ 
ants  that  it  was  contrary  to  Government  Servants’  Conduct 
Rules  to  participate  in  the  activities  or  to  become  members  of 
the  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh.  On  enquiring  with  the 
departments  concerned  I  learnt  that  no  circular  on  the  point 
had  been  so  far  received.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
Central  Government  had  not  taken  any  action  whatsoever 
and/or  that  there  was  dilatoriness  at  the  Centre  in  the  letter. 


43.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  28  JANUARY  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

...As  regards  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  (in  Bihar)  and  the  local 
Congress,  I  am  afraid  1  have  returned  full  of  misgivings  and 
disappointment.  The  Ministry  and  the  Provincial  Congress  are  at 
loggerheads  and  the  Ministry  itself  is  not  united.  It  was  a  most 
sickening  thing  to  enter  into  these  unseemly  bickerings  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  draw  public  attention  in  a  forthright  speech. 
It  also  appears  that  Socialists  are  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
and  that  unless  things  are  dealt  with  resolutely  and  discipline 
is  restored  with  the  least  possible  delay,  it  might  be  too  late 
to  resuscitate  the  Congress  Organisation  in  this  province. 


44.  M.  S.  ANEY  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  10  FEBRUARY  1948 

Bombay  papers  as  well  as  papers  from  C  P  received  during 
the  last  few  days  are  full  of  harrowing  tales  of  mob  fury 
against  certain  sections  of  the  people,  particularly  the  commu¬ 
nities  which  are  supposed  to  have  inclination  towards  the  RSS 
and  Mahasabha.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Governments  concerned 
must  be  doing  their  best  to  give  protection  to  innocent 
persons.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  extract  from  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  P.  V.  Kane, 
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Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay  (Serial  No.  45). 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  assure  the  people 
concerned  that  Government  will  do  its  duty  in  the  matter  of 
protecting  them. 


45  P.  V.  KANE  TO  M.  S.  ANEY, 

DATED  1  FEBRUARY  1948 

The  tragic  circumstances  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  death  are 
resulting  in  an  intercaste  feud.  There  has  been  a  vendetta  by 
some  people  and  goondas  against  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  and 
Brahmans  who  are  members  of  the  Sabha.  There  have  been 
burnings  in  several  chawls  where  Brahmans  live  or  where  Hindu 
Sabha  members  are  known  to  reside.  The  doors  of  the  Brahman 
Sabha  at  Bombay  near  the  Prarthanasamaj  were  broken  open 
and  the  clocks  were  struck  with  stones  and  pots  were  taken 
out  on  the  street  and  burnt.  In  other  chawls  there  have  been 
attacks  by  mobs  against  Brahmans  and  there  has  been  firing  by 
the  police  in  several  cases  and  many  persons  were  injured  and 
several  killed  in  these  two  days.  One  does  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  to  this  intercaste  feud.  Even  women  have 
been  assaulted  and  ill-treated.  This  is  a  new  phase  which  was 
not  present  even  during  Hindu-Muslim  riots. 

Unless  Government  takes  strong  measures  in  Bombay  and 
Poona  (where  also  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  arson)  there 
is  no  knowing  how  far  hatred  and  vengeance  may  proceed. 


46.  SARDAR  TO  M.  S.  ANEY, 

DATED  17  FEBRUARY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  10  February  1948.  The  news 
of  these  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  (has)  distressed  me  beyond 
words.  I  have  already  made  two  public  appeals  on  this  subject 
and  the  provincial  Governments  have  also  taken  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  precautions.  We  have  also  taken  over  the  law  and  order 
administration  of  eight  Deccan  States.  It  seems  that  these 
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outbreaks  were  provoked  by  an  open  expression  of  pleasure  on 
the  part  of  a  section  of  the  people  and  distribution  of  sweets 
on  Gandhiji’s  death. 


47.  GOPINATH  BARDOLOI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  19  APRIL  1948 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  grievance  that  I  am  writing 
this  note  to  you  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  Dominion  Con¬ 
ference  which  is  about  to  finish  its  labour.  The  Hon’ble  Dr. 
B.  C.  Roy,  Premier,  of  West  Bengal,  wanted  to  discuss  some 
points  for  easing  the  economic  situation  which  was  due  to 
goondaism  of  Pakistan  National  Guards  and  non-observance  of 
ordinary  rules  of  transit  and  transhipment  by  Customs  officers, 
etc.,  and  in  that  connection  said  that  a  conference  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  West  and  East  Bengal  Governments  and 
Assam  might  lead  to  some  kind  of  settlement  of  the  economic 
relationship  between  Eastern  Bengal,  Western  Bengal  and 
between  Assam,  Tripura  and  Cooch  Behar.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Hon’ble  Srijut  K.  C.  Neogy  wanted  me  to  attend  the 
Inter-Dominion  Conference,  the  agenda  even  of  which  was  not 
known  to  me.  Apparently,  therefore,  all  that  I  had  to  come 
to  discuss  was  the  economic  situation  of  the  province  and  did 
not  know  even  what  would  be  the  political  discussion  between 
the  two  dominions  in  all  their  perspective  between  Bengal, 
Assam,  Tripura  and  Cooch  Behar.  I  was  asked  to  be  present 
at  the  discussion  both  in  our  talks  for  formulation  of  points 
for  the  Indian  Dominion  as  well  as  for  consideration  of  points 
formulated  by  Pakistan.  I  had  attended  these  conferences  during 
the  last  6-7  days.  But  I  have  been  so  disappointed  at  the 
manner  in  which  Assam’s  case  was  treated  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  it  to  your  notice.  I  have  been  encouraged 
in  doing  so  by  the  advice  of  the  Hon’ble  Dr.  Syama  Prasad 
Mookerjee  himself.  The  main  grievance  that  I  felt  was  that  in 
the  anxiety  to  negotiate  for  East  Bengal  and  West  Bengal  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Assam  was  not  taken  into  consideration 
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and  generalisations  were  proposed  to  be  accepted  for  imple¬ 
mentation  by  the  provinces  without  the  provinces  being  made 
to  know  anything  about  the  factor  being  allowed  to  be  ready 
to  face  them.  1  am  taking  the  points  one  by  one. 

1.  I  wanted  a  declaration  by  the  Pakistan  Government  that 
they  should  discourage  associations  and  bodies  inside  Pakistan 
from  carrying  on  propaganda  for  the  inclusion  ofKhasi  States 
and  other  hill  areas  on  their  border  into  Pakistan.  I  also 
wanted  them  to  discourage  any  kind  of  immigration  into  Assam. 
The  leader  of  the  Pakistan  delegation  did  not  know  the  facts. 
Therefore,  he  wanted  something  definite  about  it.  In  a  letter  I 
gave  the  definie  information.  In  the  meanwile,  Hon’ble  Hamidul 
Haq  Chaudhury,  of  East  Bengal,  brought  a  counter-charge  that 
we  were  trying  to  turn  out  5  lakhs  of  Muslims  from  Assam 
for  whom  they  could  not  take  any  responsibility.  They  brought 
in  all  manner  of  charges  just  as  the  Muslim  League  did  before. 
Their  present  argument  is  that  whatever  might  be  the  policy 
of  Assam  before  partition,  East  Bengal  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  such  people  as  we  might  drive  them  out  from 
Assam.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  was  no  question  of  driving 
out  anybody  but  we  could  not  surely  give  settlement  to  any 
people  who  were  trying  to  include  Assam  in  Pakistan,  who 
had  broken  law  and  order,  and  were  in  many  cases  committing 
offences  against  the  law  of  the  land.  They  said  that  this  is  a 
device  adopted  by  us  to  drive  out  the  Muslims  from  Assam; 
but  what  appeared  to  me  very  regretful  is  that  our  Dominion 
representatives  accepted  the  proposition  which  the  Pakistan 
delegation  put  forward,  namely,  that  there  would  be  an  Inter- 
Dominion  conference  on  this  issue.  As  the  agreement  will  be 
signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  Dominions,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  express  my  dissent  also.  I  have,  however,  made  it 
clear  to  the  conference  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  matter 
concerning  my  province  being  discussed  in  the  Inter-Dominion 
conference  without  the  consent  of  my  Government;  I  could 
not  undertake  responsibility  of  committing  my  Government  to 
a  matter  in  which  a  major  policy  of  Government  was  involved. 
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(i  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  our  delegation  for 
your  perusal.) 

2.  There  were  several  other  matters  in  which  the  Pakistan 
delegation,  basing  on  past  propaganda,  were  citing  figures 
about  which  I  knew  but  little,  and  yet  conclusions  which  were 
about  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  Dominions  were  proposed  to 
be  thrust  for  action  by  Assam  without  letting  the  Government 
of  Assam  even  fully  known  about  it.  The  attitude  taken  by  me 
from  the  very  beginning  was  that  the  political  problems  of 
Bengal  alone  were  to  be  solved  in  the  conference.  But  I  sudden¬ 
ly  found  that  we  agreed  to  recommend  more  Inter-Dominion 
conferences  regarding  Bihar,  Bombay,  Delhi  and  UP,  and  Assam 
also.  The  whole  attempt  on  the  part  of  Pakistan  seems  to  me  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  the  Muslims  of  the  Dominion  into 
their  hands  and  bring  them  up  for  implementation  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  or  by  the  Indian  Dominion,  as  the  case 
may  be,  any  grievance  they  chose  to  name.  To  my  mind, 
this  will  be  entirely  subversive  of  all  governmental  activities 
in  reference  to  treatment  of  their  minorities.  I  do  not  know 
how  in  the  face  of  the  conclusions  that  we  arrived  at  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  regarding  the  minorities  such  questions 
could  be  raised.  But  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Ghulam  Hussain  Hidaya- 
tulla  had  more  than  a  score  of  times  said  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  a  scrap  of  paper  and  that  none  of  the  -provinces 
of  the  Indian  Dominion  were  acting  up  to  it.  My  main  point 
in  making  this  out  to  you  is  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  further  disruption  in  the  provinces  in  India.  In  Assam, 
however,  it  will  have  the  direst  of  consequences.  You  very 
well  know  how  Assam  is  divided  among  itself  by  so  many 
communities  and  peoples.  It  required  the  sacrifice  of  my  life's 
blood  and  possibly  my  life  itself  to  bring  about  a  situation  in 
the  province  which  had  gone  for  peace  and  harmony  among 
all  communities  in  the  province  and  for  preparing  it  for 
developmental  and  constructional  work.  I  now  find  that  all  my 
attempts  are  going  to  be  in  vain,  if  the  conclusions  of  the 
Dominion  conference  are  going  to  be  thrust  upon  provinces 
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like  Assam  without  letting  it  consider  them  in  Cabinet.  To 
you  who  has  known  the  province  particularly  after  your  visit, 
I  do  dot  want  to  say  anything  more.  But  I  say  that  these 
conclusions  have  the  tendency  to  let  down  Assam  at  the  very 
initial  period  of  her  existence. 

3.  I  feel  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  manipulated  by  the 
Pakistan  delegation  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  trying  to 
create  a  propaganda  agency  outside  India  to  damn  the 
Dominion  of  India  and  its  component  parts,  that  is,  the 

provinces.  The  sensible  readers  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

Legislative  Assembly  in  Assam  will  find  that  most  of  the 

evils  that  were  mentioned  here  were  not  mentioned  in  the 

Assembly  even  by  the  Muslim  Group,  and,  if  they  did,  they 
were  of  such  a  feeble  nature  that  no  reasonable  person  could 
take  much  note  of  them;  yet  we  have  to  agree  today  for  a 
Dominion  conference  and  to  agree  to  remedies  for  evils  which 
have  no  factual  existence.  The  whole  object  of  the  Pakistan 
propaganda  agency  is  hereby  given  a  fillip. 

I  am  in  very  bad  health.  My  heart  is  possibly  damaged 
beyond  repair.  Even  normal  activities  bring  my  heart  beat  to 
100  to  111  per  minute.  Of  late,  I  am  finding  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  office,  and  I  am 
feeling  that  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  resign  or  take  long 
leave  unless  I  can  find  only  lighter  work  to  do  for  a  pretty 
long  time.  My  normal  hours  of  work  were  14  to  16  hours  a 
day.  I  now  feel  that  I  cannot  work  for  more  than  8  to  10 
hours.  I  am  not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  work  and  discharge 
of  responsibilities.  I  should  like  to  have  your  personal  opinion 
if  I  could  resign.  I  do  not  propose  to  precipitate  this  matter 
but  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  give  this  matter  personal  thought 
and  let  me  know. 

I  know  you  are  yourself  ill  and  it  is  rather  unkind  of  me 
to  trouble  you  now  but  I  have  told  you  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  me  to  do  so.  I  have  none  else  to  open  out 
my  heart. 
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The  final  draft  of  the  political  resolutions  has  not  yet  been 
sent  to  me  and  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  resolutions 
regarding  migration  and  immigration  of  Muslims  outside  and 
into  Assam  my  point  of  view  has  been  recorded.  I  made  it 
abundantly  clear  even  at  the  cost  of  repetition  that  I  could 
not  bind  my  Government  to  any  question  of  major  policies 
without  taking  any  decision  on  that  subject  in  our  Cabinet. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  question  has  been  a  matter  of  major 
policy.  I  could,  therefore,  bring  this  question  to  an  Inter- 
Dominion  conference  only  with  the  consent  of  my  Government. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  formula  being  kept  as  it  is  provided 
either  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  or  towards  the  end  or  at 
whatever  portion  it  would  suit,  the  words  “subject  to  the 
Government  of  Assam  agreeing*’  were  incorporated.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  joint  delegation  do  not  agree  to  do  so,  a  note  may 
be  kept  to  the  effect  that  I  dissent  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
no  time  to  consult  my  Government. 


48.  SARDAR  TO  GOPINATH  BARDOLOI, 

DATED  22  APRIL  1948 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  19  April  1948. 

I  am  afraid  I  know  little  about  the  Inter-Dominion 
Conference.  I  have  not  had  the  detailed  minutes.  I  should  not, 
therefore,  like  to  comment  on  that  part  of  your  letter.  When 
we  review  this  matter,  I  shali  bear  your  letter  in  mind. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  your  ill-health.  Assam 
needs  you  and  we  all  want  you  to  be  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
there.  At  the  same  time,  your  health  requires  careful  attention. 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  need  not  resign  but  dele¬ 
gate  your  functions  to  other  Ministers,  keeping  in  your  hands 
the  direction  of  policy  and  other  essential  matters.  I  would 
advise  you  to  so  regulate  this  as  to  leave  you  with  work  for 
five  or  six  hours,  so  that  you  can  have  rest  even  while  you 
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are  working.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  accept  my 
advice. 

49.  GOPINATH  BARDOLOl  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  5  MAY  1948 

Your  very  kind  letter  has  touched  me  and  1  treasure  the 
kindness  with  which  it  has  been  addressed.  It  is  kind  of  you 
to  think  that  Assam  needs  me  and  that  you  all  want  me  to 
be  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  I  am  trying  my  best  to  follow  your 
advice  in  reference  to  getting  myself  rid  of  portfolios  and 
delegating  my  functions  toother  Ministers.  But  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  Home  which,  I  feel,  requires  my  atten¬ 
tion  even  in  detail.  I  am,  however,  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
early  as  possible.  I  propose  to  carry  the  responsibility  as  long 
as  1  can.  I  only  do  not  know  how  long  I  can  continue  to  do 
so;  but  blessings  of  persons  like  you  always  inspire  me,  and 
I  am  accepting  your  advice  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  regards  the  main  question  of  the  Inter-Dominion 
Conference,  I  have  already  written  to  you  in  some  detail,  but 
the  situation  is  getting  more  complex  everyday.  A  large 
number  of  Muslims  and  Hindus  are  entering  Assam — Hindus 
generally  to  town  areas  which,  as  you  know,  are  very  small 
in  dimension.  The  result  is  that  the  towns  are  getting  completely 
overcrowded  and  being  rendered  insanitary,  with  shortage  of 
water  supply  and  other  major  inconveniences.  The  Muslims,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  entered  into  the  Muslim  villages  occupied 
by  immigrants  migrating  to  Assam  during  the  last  35  years 
and  are  living  in  the  houses  of  the  old  imigrants — some  as  agri¬ 
cultural  labour  and  others  having  money  are  purchasing  holdings 
from  the  old  immigrants.  The  subject  of  migration  and  immig¬ 
ration  is  a  Central  one  and  the  Government  of  Assam  have  to 
look  with  callousness  and  even  with  dismay  at  the  onrush  of 
these  people.  The  ingress  of  Hindu  immigrants  has  been  mainly 
due  to  fear  complex  on  the  one  hand  and  the  discriminatory 
treatment  by  the  Pakistan  Government  against  the  richer  section 
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of  the  people.  The  exercise  of  option  by  officers,  against  which 
I  protested  so  strongly,  has  been  another  very  important  reason 
(for)  this  immigration.  This  immigration  of  Hindus  into  India 
can  therefore  Be  understood.  But  the  immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  Muslims  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  explain  unless 
we  read  it  in  the  perspective  of  what  Pakistan  is  doing  in 
Hyderabad  and  Kashmir  and  what  Pakistan  aspired  after  in 
respect  of  Assam  before  the  partition  of  India.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Assam  is  to  continue  as 
part  of  India  it  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of 
restricting  the  ingress  of  people,  not  only  for  avoiding  an 
economic  breakdown  of  the  province  but  also  for  maintaining 
communal  harmony  which  has  so  long  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  Hindus  and  Muslims  from  outside  trying  to  create  a  com¬ 
munal  war.  My  Secretary  has  accordingly  requested  your 
Secretariat  to  give  us  powers  to  take  approptiate  action  to 
prevent  immigration  of  undesirable  people  into  Assam.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  in  that  connection  the  appropriate  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done.  You  surely  know  the  many  problems 
of  Assam;  how  the  hills  people  will  take  any  occasion  for 
breach  with  the  Government  of  Assam  and  work  for  separation 
under  any  plea.  You  also  know  the  susceptibilities  of  the  tribals 
of  both  the  hills  and  plains  against  any  kind  of  interference 
in  their  land.  Already  certain  agencies  like  the  Ahom  Sabha 
are  secretly  but  deeply  at  work  to  create  this  disruption.  All 

i 

these  facts  are  not  understood  by  people  from  outside,  not 
even  by  some  members  of  your  Cabinet.  In  a  Cabinet  meeting 
here  to  which  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  was  invited,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  go  to  the  Inter-Dominion  Confer¬ 
ence  and  create  problems  which  may  baffle  any  solution  by 
the  Government  of  Assam.  1  have  written  to  Shriyut  (K.C) 
Neogy  also  in  that  vein,  but  the  matter  must  ultimately  be 
decided,  I  think,  by  your  Cabinet.  And  my  humble  prayer  to 
you  is  that  you  (should)  bear  these  problems  of  Assam  in  your 
mind  before  accepting  any  decision.  I  shall  write  further  on 
the  subject.  In  the  meantime,  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for 
your  kind  concern  about  my  health. 


50.  B.  G.  KHER  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  26  MAY  1948 


I  received  your  letter  of  22  May.  1  have  shown  it  to  and 
discussed  it  with  Morarji  (Desai).  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  our 
policy  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  offences  committed  in 
the  Deccan  after  the  assassination  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  has 
not  met  with  your  approval.  As  I  had  no  idea  that  the  action 
taken  by  us  would  be  misunderstood  by  you,  I  did  not  give 
you  the  reasons  for  taking  this  line  of  action. 

It  will  perhaps  be  notout  of  place  to  describe  the  background 

/ 

of  these  incidents.  As  you  know,  for  many  years  past  there 
has  been  a  strong  feeling  of  enmity  between  Brahmins  and  non- 
Brahmins  in  Maharashtra  on  account  of  (among  other  reasons) 
the  selfishness  and  clannish  intrigue  of  a  section  of  Brahmins. 
From  the  time  of  the  Peshwas  power  has,  due  to  several 
reasons,  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Brahmins  and  the 
non-Brahmins  have  been  feeling  severely  their  inferior  position 
in  spite  of  their  majority.  The  old  non-Brahmin  movement 
was  carried  on  intensely  on  communal  lines  and  accentuated 
the  hatred  of  non-Brahmins  towards  Brahmins,  who  by  their 
own  communal  outlook,  combined  with  a  superiority  complex, 
brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  was  bound  to  be 
resented  by  the  non-Brahmins,  whose  political  consciousness 
was  growing.  The  non-Brahmin  movement  failed  to  prosper 
as  it  had  wrong  and  selfish  leadership  based  on  unheahhv 
principles,  and  the  non-Brahmins  began  to  join  the  Congress 
in  large  numbers  while  the  Brahmins  joined  the  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha,  which  became  more  vocal  and  aggressive  after  its 
leadership  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  Savarkar.  The  Hindu 
Mahasabha  and  RSS  membership  consisted  very  largely  of 
Konkanastha  Brahmins,  who  day  in  and  day  out  preached 
hatred  against  the  Congress  and  Mahatma-  Gandhi  during  the 
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last  few  years.  Hindu-Muslim  relations  last  year  made  the 
Mahasabha  preaching  more  popular  and  many  Congressmen 
also  got  affected  by  the  communal  virus.  The  atmosphere  of 
hatred  against  the  Congress  and  Mahatma  sought  to  be  created 
by  the  Hindu  Mahasabhha  culminated  in  the  assassination  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  at  the  hands  of  a  few  Maharashtrians.  This 
created  a  sense  of  shame  and  anger  in  Maharashtra  and  some 
members  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  RSS  behaved  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  before  and  after  the  tragic  event  that  many 
people  in  Bombay,  Poona,  Satara,  Belgaum  and  the  adjacent 
States  lost  their  balance  completely  and,  swayed  by  a  feeling 
of  revenge  against  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  RSS  Brahmins, 
committed  acts  of  arson,  looting  and  murder  against  persons 
whom  they  considered  responsible  for  the  cult  of  the  Maha¬ 
sabha.  The  areas  in  which  these  offences  were  committed  are 
areas  where  people  are  noted  for  their  violent  temperament. 
Even  as  a  whole,  Maharashtra  failed  to  imbibe  or  to  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  non-violent  spirit  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  movement.  These  areas  were  noted  for  the  sabotage 
movement  in  1942-44  and  the  fact  that  these  deeds  were 
praised  by  many  of  our  own  leaders  left  a  very  wrong  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  on  the  people,  who  have  been  temperamentally 
violent  for  years.  I  would  earnestly  request  you  not  to  consider 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  describing  this  background  as  any 
justification  for  these  offences.  I  did  not  approve  of  even 
“the  patriotic  and  heroic  actions”  of  the  1942  saboteurs  and 
could  not  for  a  moment  approve  of  or  have  any  consideration 
for  the  offenders  of  1948.  We  took  the  strongest  steps  possible 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  situation  under  control  in  a  short 
time.  Hundreds  of  people  were  rounded  up  and  cases  were 
promptly  registered  and  investigated.  Soon  after  the  events, 
the  arrests  and  the  strong  attitude  of  Government  were  bitterly 
criticised  by  a  section  of  Congressmen  which  was  in  authority 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  of  Maharashtra,  and 
when  the  Maharashtra  Provincial  Congress  Committee  met 
recently  to  take  stock  of  the  situation,  the  Maharashtra 
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Provincial  Congress  Committee  not  only  did  not  condemn  in 
clear  terms  the  happenings  but  wanted  a  sympathetic  attitude 
to  be  taken  as  regards  the  accused  persons.  Shri  (N.  V.) 
Gadgil,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Maharashtra  Prov¬ 
incial  Congress  Committee  deliberations,  supported  this  attitude 
of  compromise. 

On  the  other  side,  the  tension  between  Brahmins  and 
non-Brahmins  did  not  ease  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
evidence  against  the  offenders  on  account  of  fear  of  future 
reprisals.  This  being  so,  there  were  not  very  bright  chances 
for  securing  a  conviction  in  cases  of  arson  and  looting  and 
even  murder.  As  these  actions  were  a  result  of  mass  action, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  masses  realise  the  enormity  of 
their  action.  This  would  be  possible  only  if  many  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  these  actions  could  be  convicted  and 
punished  severely.  Because  of  want  of  courage  to  give  evidence 
this  did  not  seem  likely.  Three  cases  which  were  taken  to 
court  were  acquitted.  This  had  a  bad  effect.  Even  if  convictions 
could  be  secured,  this  would  have  resulted  in  perpetuating  the 
tension  and  bad  relations,  and  Brahmins  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  able  to  get  courage  to  live  in  villages  in  future, 
especially  as  some  non-Brahmin  leaders  like  Messrs  Jedhe  and 
(Shankarrao)  More  preached  that  the  actions  were  justified 
and  that  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  people  deserved  all  that 
they  got. 

We  could  have  disregarded  the  latter  contingency  in  order 
to  set  a  severe  example.  The  possibility  of  large-scale  acquittals 
on  account  of  want  of  evidence  had,  however,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  it  minimised  the  chances  of  setting  an 
example  for  the  future  by  severe  punishments.  On  the  contrary, 
persons  who  would  be  free  as  a  result  of  acquittals  would 
get  a  chance  to  be  heroes  and  become  a  greater  menace  for 
the  future. 

We,  therefore,  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  the  people  repent  and  punish  themselves  to  some 
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extent,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  took  the  course 
that  we  have  taken  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  people 
who  had  committed  these  acts  as  a  result  of  mass  hysteria 
admit  their  guilt  and  repent,  and  create  an  atmosphere  of 
goodwill  in  the  villages  by  helping  the  sufferers  to  rebuild  their 
houses  according  to  their  capacities. 

This  was  also  the  view  of  the  people  who  have  stood  by 
valiantly  against  the  Jedhe-More  group,  and  it  has  also  enab¬ 
led  us  to  bring  back  sanity  in  the  parts  concerned  by  streng¬ 
thening  the  hands  of  these  people.  This  course  is  also  likely 
to  strengthen  the  chances  of  getting  proper  evidence  for  the 
remaining  cases. 

There  was  no  idea  of  making  a  compromise  or  showing 
sympathy  towards  anybody  in  this  attitude.  The  step  was  taken 
only  on  account  of  the  stark  realities  of  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  parts  affected  and  also  for  considerations  of  maximum 
effective  action. 

I  have  just  met  Mr.  Babasaheb  Shinde,  MLA,  and  Mr. 
D.  K.  Gosavi,  MLA  for  Satara,  and  they  agree  that  if  we 
did  not  wish  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Brahmins  to  conti¬ 
nue  to  live  there  this  was  the  best  policy  that  could  be  follo¬ 
wed.  They  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  pursued  and  report  a 
good  reaction  of  the  public.  I  hope  you  will  see  the  situation 
in  this  light.  (  Y.  B  )  Chavan  and  Tapase  also  thought  this  to 
be  the  best  policy. 


51.  AKBAR  HYDARI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  27  MAY  1948 

This  is  in  continuation  of  my  letter  to  you  of  24  May  in 
which  I  gave  you  a  general  review  of  conditions  in  the  States 
within  the  orbit  of  Assam.  The  reason  for  so  soon  troubling 
you  again  is  that  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation  dated  26  May  from  Bardoloi  (not  printed)  in  which  he 
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pleads  on  reasons  of  health,  as  well  as  because  of  his  irritation 
at  Debeswar  Sarmah’s  removal  from  the  office  of  Dominion 
Agent,  to  be  relieved  of  his  office.  He  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  of  26  May. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  him  (not  printed).  The 
matter  now  rests  with  you. 

I  advise  you  in  all  sincerity  that  you  should  not  allow  him 
to  resign  the  premiership  but  at  the  same  time  tell  him  to  go 
on  two  or  three  months’  rest  appointing  a  deputy  in  his  place 
for  this  period.  This  deputy  need  not  be  called  premier  but 
carry  on  the  current  duties  of  the  premiership,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past  during  Bardoloi’s  protracted  absence  in  Delhi  for 
meetings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  are  two  possible 
deputies — Bishnuram  Medhi  and  Omeo  Kumar  Das.  Of  the  two, 
Omeo  Kumar  is  the  better  man  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
pass  Medhi  over  for  him.  Medhi  has  always  acted  for  Bardoloi 
during  the  latter’s  absence  and  there  would  be  a  great  dome¬ 
stic  row  if  he  were  now  to  be  passed  over.  Medhi  is  not  very 
loyal  to  Bardoloi  and  he  is  also  in  other  ways  a  difficult  man 
to  deal  with  as  his  horizon  is  so  limited  and  narrow;  but 
with  a  proper  directive  from  you  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
manage  him  until  Bardoloi  returns  restored  in  health  after 
two  or  three  months.  Much  of  Bardoloi’s  letter  to  you  might 
give  the  impression  that  he  and  I  have  been  rowing,  but 
the  fact  is  that  our  relations  continue  to  be  of  the  friendliest. 
Indeed,  he  has  never  once  complained  (  nor  has  he  indeed 
had  any  reason  to  complain  to  me)  that  he  is  not  kept  informed 
of  developments  in  Manipur,  Tripura  and  Cooch  Behar. 
I  can  only  deduce  from  this  that  he  is  really  a  sick  man  and 
worries  himself  over  fancied  grievances  which  do  not  in  fact 
exist.  During  my  time  in  Assam  there  have  been  two  or 
three  previous  occasions  on  which  he  has  flown  into  a  rage 
and  fired  off  tempestuous  letters.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that 
he  has  actually  gone  to  the  length  of  handing  in  his  resignation. 

So  far  as  my  personal  position  is  concerned,  I  shall  of 
course  act  as  you  wish.  From  my  personal  point  of  view  I 
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would  prefer  to  have  suitable  assignment  abroad  in  Europe 
where  I  could  be  nearer  my  elder  daughter  who  is  studying 
architecture  in  England;  but  if  you  feel  that  for  the  present 
my  duty  lies  in  Assam  1  shall  abide  by  your  wishes.  You  must 
please  decide  whatever  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 


52.  AKBAR  HYDARI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  4  JUNE  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  30  May,  which  I  presume 
is  also  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  27  May.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  your  confidence  in  me  which  is  a  great  comfort.  Your 
letter  to  Bardoloi  is  just  the  help  I  needed. 

My  relations  with  Bardoloi  continue  as  friendly  as  before, 
and  in  his  talks  with  me  subsequent  to  his  letters  to  you  and 
me  he  has  not  again  referred  to  the  topic  of  his  contemplated 
resignation. 

On  my  part  I  am  doing  everything  i  can  to  get  him  to 
muster  his  forces  to  defeat  Debeswar  Sarmah’s  attempt  to 
capture  the  presidentship  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Commit¬ 
tee.  I  have  fully  explained  matters  leading  to  the  serving  of 
notice  on  Debeswar  Sarmah  to  Medhi  and  Omeo  Kumar  Das, 
who  are  the  principal  Ministers  after  Bardoloi.  They  both 
agreed  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  sending  Sarmah  away; 
and  asked  me  if  1  would  explain  the  position  to  Dr.  Bhuba¬ 
neswar  Barua,  one  of  the  more  prominent  Congress  leaders 
in  Assam,  and  Siddhinath  Sarma,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  Committee.  This  might,  they  think,  counteract  the 
hard  luck  story  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Debeswar  Sar¬ 
mah  is  spreading  to  attract  support  for  his  candidature  for  the 
presidentship.  I  have  of  course  readily  agreed,  and  both  Dr. 
Barua  and  Siddhinath  Sarma  are  seeing  me  on  the  7th. 


53.  SARDAR  TO  B.  G.  KHER, 
DATED  5  JUNE  1948 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  26  May  1948. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  in  the  light  of  your 
explanation.  But  I  regret  I  am  still  unconvinced  that  the 
action  was  wise  and  proper.  Fear  of  further  reprisals  by  perpe¬ 
trators  of  evil  and  wrong-doers  can  hardly  be  a  justification 
for  treating  such  wrong-doers  with  leniency.  It  has  never  paid 
to  condone  crimes  of  violence  under  any  so-called  repentance. 
After  all  such  things  are  done  under  a  spirit  of  mass  hysteria, 
and  leniency  shown  at  one  time  is  soon  forgotten,  more 
particularly,  it  is  ignored  when  the  scene  of  another  mass 
hysteria  sets  in. 

However,  although  your  action  places  us  under  a  serious 
predicament  in  Kolhapur,  now  that  you  have  already  taken 
action  on  those  lines  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 


54.  SARDAR  TO  GOPINATH  BARDOLOI, 

DATED  26  JUNE  1948 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  22  June  1948  (not  prin¬ 
ted).  1  am  glad  you  have  decided  to  withdraw  your  resigna¬ 
tion  and  are  proceeding  on  leave  for  rest.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  decisions  which  you  have  reached  are  in  the  interests 
of  your  province  and  you  will  never  regret  these  decisions. 


55.  AKBAR  HYDARI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  29  JUNE  1948 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  22  June  withdrawing  his  resig¬ 
nation  (not  printed),  Bardoloi  referred  to  a  deputation  from 
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the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  to  represent  to  you  “the 
necessity  of  maintaining  in  the  Ministry  the  right  of  advice  to 
the  Governor  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  Ministry  in  matters 
concerning  the  States.”  I  received  this  deputation  consisting  of 
Shri  Bejoy  Chandra  Bhagavati,  Shri  Kumudchandra  Barah 
and  Shri  Siddhinath  Sarma,  at  Gauhati  on  my  way  from  Cooch 
Behar  on  the  27th.  They  agreed  on  the  facts  I  put  to  them 
that  Debeswar  Sarmah’s  removal  was  justified  and  informed  me 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  they  would  have  elected  him  as  Presi¬ 
dent  had  they  known  these  facts  before  and  had  Debeswar 
Sarmah’s  propaganda  not  bounced  the  two  other  candidates 
for  the  post — Shri  Bejoy  Chandra  Bhagavati  and  one  other — 
into  withdrawing  at  the  last  moment  !  To  this  I  replied  that 
from  the  outset  I  had  told  Bardoloi  that  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  meet  them  all  and  explain  the  position  if  they  so 
wished,  but  that  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  this  offer 
and  so  they  were  themselves  to  blame  for  his  election.  They 
said  that  they  would  see  that  Debeswar  Sarmah  was  preveuted 
from  doing  any  mischief  as  President  of  the  Assam  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  Committee;  but  I  doubt  their  ability  or  courage 
to  do  so! 

When  I  found  that  the  deputation  were  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  I  made  an  appeal  to  them  not  to  worry  you  with  this 
matter  in  the  sense  referred  to  by  Bardoloi  when  you  were 
not  completely  recovered  and  had  far  graver  preoccupations. 
I  added  that  at  the  present  time  you  were  Assam's  biggest 
benefactor  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  anything  were  done 
to  diminish  your  great  goodwill  towards  Assam  and  the 
sympathetic  solution  of  her  problems.  They  asked  how  they 
could  cancel  the  resolution  of  their  Committee.  I  replied  that 
they  need  not  go  to  that  length,  but  just  let  the  matter  drop  on 
some  excuse  or  other,  e.  g.  your  being  at  Dehra  Dun  or 
being  too  busy  with  graver  matters  of  all  India  importance. 
They  seemed  to  fall  in  with  my  advice  but  one  can  never  be 
sure  of  the  sincerity  of  some  of  them,  especially  Siddhinath 
Sarma  who  is  the  Congress  Secretary  and  Debeswar  Sarmah’s 
friend  and  confident,  at  least  so  I  am  told.  I  know  that 
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Bardoloi  hopes  they  won't  worry  you;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  spoke  to  them  on  this  matter  with  Bardoloi’s  willing 
concurrence. 


56.  SARDAR  TO  AKBAR  HYDARI, 

DATED  10  JULY  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  29  June  regarding  Debeswar 
Sarmah’s  case.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congress  Committee.  I  have  told  him 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  their  deputation.  If  the  Cong¬ 
ress  deputation  is  satisfied  with  your  exposition  of  the  case, 
I  suppose  they  won’t  bother  me,  but  if  they  do,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  meet  them  and  tell  them  exactly  how  I  feel 
about  it. 


57.  GOPICHAND  BHARGAVA  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  6  NOVEMBER  1948 

You  perhaps  remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  that  you 
should  ask  His  Highness  the  Rajpramukh  (Maharaja  of  Patiala) 
not  to  interfere  in  East  Punjab  politics.  Panthic  Darbar  has 
been  set  up  in  our  province  with  His  Highness  as  its  president, 
who  also  presides  over  public  meetings.  The  Darbar  is  not  a 
religious  band.  They  dabble  in  politics  and  party  propaganda  is 
being  carried  on.  This  is  creating  bad  blood  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  somebody  may  say  derogatory  words  to  His 
Highness. 

I  am  told  that  in  one  of  the  meetings  at  Ludhiana  such 
a  thing  happened.  I  do  not  like  that  somebody  should  say 
anything  derogatory  to  His  Highness  in  this  province.  This 
party  politics  has  reached  such  a  climax  that  the  atmosphere 
in  the  East  Punjab  has  become  surcharged.- His  Highness  should 
be  asked  not  to  be  a  party  to  whatever  our  leaders  here 
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may  say  about  the  activities  of  Master  Tara  Singh  or  the 
other  group  in  this  fight  for  power.  He  is  not  only  presiding 
at  the  meetings,  but  he  gives  them  monetary  help  as  well.  In. 
our  Assembly  Party  meeting  a  resolution  was  moved  to  this 
effect.  I  told  them  that  the  party  should  not  take  up  this 
question,  but  I  promised  that  I  would  convey  the  feelings  of 
the  members  to  you.  The  Congress  banned  the  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha  and  the  Akali  Party.  The  Panthic  Darbar  is  also  a 
political  party.  Therefore,  this  group  should  also  be  brought 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Akali  Party.  No  Congressman  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  office  in  this  group. 


58.  JAW AHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  22  DECEMBER  1948 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Governor  of  the 
East  Punjab  has  sent  to  Dr.  Gopichand.  Trivedi  has  sent  this 
to  me.  (A  summary  is  attached  -  the  full  letter  is  not  printed.) 

As  a  general  principle  Governors  should  not  preside  over 
Cabinet  meetings.  But  I  am  sure  that  in  East  Punjab  the 
Governor’s  presence  has  been  helpful  and  will  continue  to  be 
so.  I  hope  therefore  that  Dr.  Gopichand  and  his  colleagues  will 
invite  him  to  come  and  preside.  Obviously,  in  such  a  matter 
any  practice  followed  should  be  by  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned. 


59.  SUMMARY  OF  LETTER  FROM  C.  M.  TRIVEDI  TO 
GOPICHAND  BHARGAVA,  DATED  21  DECEMBER  1948 

The  Governor  of  the  Punjab  pointed  out  that  there  was 
comment  in  the  Statesman  about  the  Governor  presiding  at 
Cabinet  meeting  in  East  Punjab.  The  article  also  referred  to  a 
communication  from  the  members  of  the  Congress  Assembly 
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party  that  Secretaries  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  files  direct 
to  the  Governor  and  discussing  them  with  him  before  putting 
them  up  to  Ministers.  There  was  also  comment  in  the  News 
Chronicle  which  commented  that  a  recent  tour  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  caused  disapproval  among  Ministers. 

The  Governor’s  letter  covered  at  length  the  various  issues 
arising  out  of  his  relations  with  his  Ministers.  It  made  the 
following  points: 

(i)  The  Governor  had  no  special  powers;  the  Governor 
was  a  constitutional  head  and  all  responsibility  lay 
with  this  Council  of  Ministers. 

(ii)  The  Governor  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  because  of  the  provision  in  the 
Rules  of  Business;  also  the  Ministers  had  acquiesced 
in  this  procedure.  The  Governor  had  no  wish  to 
preside  (or  attend)  if  his  Ministers  felt  that  he  should 
not  do  so;  his  own  view  was  that  it  would  be  best  if 
he  stopped  attending  Cabinet  meetings  pending  a  full 
discussion. 

(iii)  The  Premier  had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
the  Governor  should  continue  his  association  with  the 
various  Cabinet  Sub-Committees. 

The  Governor  referred  to  his  own  contribution  to  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  the  very  hard  work  he  was  putting  in.  This 
was  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  Province  in  an 
emergency  situation  when  it  was  facing  most  difficult  and 
complicated  problems.  He  said  that  it  was  essential  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  development  of  sound  conventions  that 
the  Governor  should  not  be  the  subject  of  public  criticism; 
like  other  public  servants  the  Governor  had  no  forum  and 
must  look  to  his  Ministers  to  defend  him  and  vindicate  him 
and  ensure  that  he  did  not  become  exposed  to  public 
controversy. 


60.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  23  DECEMRER  1948 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  22  December  1948  regarding 
correspondence  between  the  Governor  of  East  Punjab  and 
Dr.  Gopichand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  practice  in  the  East 
Punjab  of  the  Governor  presiding  over  Cabinet  meetings  is 
opposed  to  constitutional  provisions  and  practice.  Even  under 
the  old  regime  we  tried  to  fight  against  this  practice  of  Gover¬ 
nor  presiding  over  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  We  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  under  a  free  India. 

This  practice  also  compromises  the  position  in  the  public 
eye  of  both  the  Governor  and  the  Ministry.  The  Governor 
ceases  to  be  above  party  or  above  Government.  He  becomes 
more  closely  associated  with  the  position  and  acts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  inevitably  results  in  public  criticism  of  his  person 
as  well  as  his  acts.  This  is  what  is  happening  in  East  Punjab 
today.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  has  been  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  on  account  of  the  news  item  in  the 
Statesman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  is  twitted  for  being 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Governor,  even  though  in  actual 
practice  they  may  merely  be  following  the  Governor’s  advice 
at  the  Cabinet  Meetings  and  the  Governor  has  no  overriding 
powers. 

Ordinarily,  we  could  have  let  sleeping  dogs  lie  and  the 
present  practice  could  have  gone  on,  but  the  opposition  both 
in  the  Assembly  and  within  the  Party,  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  fully  aware,  is  making  capital  out  of  the  situation  and 
is  stirring  up  discontent  on  that  account. 
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Nevertheless,  I  am  writing  to  Dr.  Gopichand  to  let  me 
know  what  he  proposes  to  do.  On  hearing  from  him,  I  shall 
write  to  you  again. 


61.  KAIL  ASH  NATH  KATJU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  7  APRIL  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  did  not  hear 
the  evening  broadcast  about  your  adventure  in  the  air  and 
came  to  know  of  the  whole  incident  for  the  first  time  from  the 
morning  newspapers  which  luckily  also  carried  the  news  that  you 
had  reached  Jaipur  at  about  midnight  in  perfect  safety.  I  can 
quite  realise  the  acute  anxiety  that  must  have  been  caused  in 
Delhi  during  those  two  or  three  hours  that  night.  Country¬ 
wide  rejoicing  indicate  in  what  reverence  and  devotion  you  are 
held  throughout  India.  The  more  I  ponder  over  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  beset  us  these  days  the  more  I  recognise  the  vital 
role  which  you  and  Jawaharlal  have  both  come  to  play  in 
our  national  destiny  in  these  critical  days.  Indeed  I  personally 
think  that  there  are  one  or  two  questions  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  influence  that  you  exert  and  if  you  leave  them 
unsolved  they  may  cause  national  disaster  afterwards.  For 
instance,  one  of  these  questions  is  about  linguistic  areas.  In 
Bengal  there  is  mounting  excitement  and  resentment  over  the 
Bengalee-Bihari  and  Bengalee- Assamese  questions.  People  attach 
so  much  importance  to  their  own  regional  languages  that 
what  may  appear  to  others  to  be  a  mere  simple  question  has 
assumed  gigantic  proportions  here.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
decision  of  the  Working  Committee  as  embodied  in  the  report 
of  its  sub-committee  on  the  topic  of  linguistic  areas  in  provin¬ 
ces  will  find  general  approval  throughout  India.  Public  opinion 
is  fully  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  overall  unity 
of  India  in  these  critical  days  both  for  purposes  of  internal 
security  and  external  defence  and  for  economic  development. 
At  the  same  time  devotion  to  regional  languages  and  all 
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that  it  implies  amounts  almost  to  a  passion.  If  you  could 
advise  the  local  leaders  to  agree  to  some  satisfactory  and  ami¬ 
cable  solution  of  the  medium  of  instruction  in  secondary  school 
education  in  bilingual  areas  between  two  provinces  very 
likely  general  quiet  will  be  restored. 


62.  SARDAR  TO  KA1LASH  NATH  KATJU, 

DATED  12  APRIL  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

...I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  our  report  rega¬ 
rding  linguistic  provinces  going  through.  The  only  question, 
however,  is  how  soon  or  late  these  fissiparous  tendencies  which 
have  been  let  loose  will  die  out;  the  sooner  they  do,  the  better 
would  it  be  in  the  interests  of  the  country.... 


63.  C.  M.  TRIVEDI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  JUNE  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

...  As  a  constitutional  Governor,  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
start  with  any  prejudice  or  preconceived  ideas  about  my  new 
Premier.  He  is,  however,  a  difficult  person.  I  have  found  him 
hasty,  impulsive,  tactless,  obstinate  and  vain.  He  has  not  the 
charm  and  grace  of  manners  of  Dr.  Gopichand.  He  does  not 
always  take  advice  kindly.  In  spite  of  my  advice,  he  has  appo* 
inted  Basant  Krishna  Khanna  as  Advocate-Gereral,  and  I  am 
told  that  he  took  to  task  the  Secretary  concerned  for  sending 
me  the  file.  The  Secretaries  to  Government  or  the  bulk  of  them  are 
very  nearly  sick  of  him,  because  he  treats  them  curtly  and 
resents  their  writing  frankly  on  files.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  he  seems  genuinely  keen  on  stamping 
out  corruption  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  permit  business  he 
had  told  the  police  to  go  ahead  even  against  his  supporters. 
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How  long  this  will  last  I  cannot  say.  He  has  thoroughly 
alienated  Dr.  Gopichand  by  his  tactlessness  amounting  almost 
to  rudeness  and  discourtesy. . . . 


64.  GOPICHAND  BHARGAVA  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  9  FEBRUARY  1950 

(EXTRACT) 

During  the  national  movement  of  1942,  a  large  number 
of  political  workers  were  subjected  to  torture  and  indignities 
by  some  police  officers,  when  they  were  detained  or  imprisoned 
for  their  political  views  in  the  camps,  jails,  forts,  etc.  There 
were  some  leaders  of  all-India  fame  in  the  Lahore  Fort  and 
they  were  also  subjected  to  inhuman  treatment  by  some  junior 
police  officers  in  joint  Punjab  under  the  orders  of  their  senior 
British  officers.  A  few  of  these  Indian  officers  are  now  in 
service  with  us.  The  torture,  in  most  cases,  consisted  of  inter¬ 
rogation  under  conditions  where  food  was  unwholesome,  the 
detenus  were  kept  awake  or  they  were  kept  in  unhygienic 
surroundings  and  in  a  few  cases  they  were  given  slaps  or  fist 
blows.  There  has  naturally  been  some  resentment  against  such 
officers  and  a  question  has  arisen  whether  any  action  should 
now  be  taken  against  such  officers  in  the  services. 

We  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for  some 
time.  These  Government  servants  were  members  of  a  disciplined 
force  and  as  such  they  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
superior  officers.  The  alternative  for  them  would  have  been 
dismissal  or  consequences  even  more  serious  than  dismissal. 
We  feel  that  a  question  of  principle  is  involved  also.  Supposing, 
today  some  police  officers  in  their  zeal  to  suppress  the  activities 
of  some  Communists  take  action  against  them  under  the  orders 
of  their  superior  officers  and  at  some  future  time  men  of  this 
party  come  into  power,  would  they  be  justified  in  taking  action 
against  these  officers  if  they  are  still  in  service  at  the  time? 
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Government  servants,  we  consider,  have  to  serve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  and  carry  out  their  orders.  Such  government 
servants  are  now  as  loyal  and  faithful  to  us  as  they  were  to 
their  British  masters  some  years  ago - 


65.  SARDAR  TO  GOPICHAND  BHARGAVA, 
DATED  14  FEBRUARY  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  9  February  1950. 

Our  whole  outlook  since  Indian  Independence  has  been 
based  on  ‘forget  and  forgive’  and  in  the  cases  which  you  have 
mentioned,  I  think  we  must  proceed  on  the  basis  of  forgiveness. 
I,  therefore,  agree  with  you  that  the  matter  might  be  dropped. 


CHAPTER  4 


SARDAR’S  ROLE  IN  THE  FRAMING  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  setting  up  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  for  drafting  the 
Constitution  for  India  consequential  to  the  transfer  of  power 
by  the  British  Government  to  India  was  a  great  innovation. 
A  constitution-making  body  for  such  a  vast  country  as  India 
could  be  paralleled  with  the  efforts  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
the  U.S.A.  in  the  18th  century.  The  only  difference  was  that 
it  was  not  as  a  result  of  any  war  of  independence  but  the 
follow-up  of  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  quit  India  after  the  Second  World  War  and 
was  based  on  an  agreement  rather  than  a  conflict  between 
the  British  Government  and  Indian  political  parties. 

The  decision  to  partition  the  country  had  one  advantage 
in  the  process  of  constitution-making,  namely,  that  any  wran¬ 
gling  between  the  two  leading  political  parties,  namely,  the 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  was  avoided.  The  elections 
of  1945-46  had  shown  that,  apart  from  League  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Congress  held  supreme  sway  and  no  other  party 
came  within  any  measurable  distance  of  it.  It  was  therefore 
open  to  Congress  to  have  filled  the  constitution-making  body 
predominantly  with  its  own  nominees  and  not  have  facilitated 
the  entry  of  non-party  men.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  Sardar,  particularly  the  latter,  that  they  took  a 
very  broad  view  of  their  responsibilities  and  virtually  made  it 
a  non-party  undertaking.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  deny  that 
it  was  mostly  the  thinking  in  the  Congress  Party  under  the 
leadership  of  Nehru  and  Sardar  that  largely  mattered  but 
that  thinking  was  often  tempered  by  the  constitutional  exper¬ 
tise  of  non-party  men  such  as  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  Alladi 
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Krishnaswami  Ayyar,  N.  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar,  who  along 
with  K.  M.  Munshi  and  T.  T.  Krishnamachari  were  the 
principal  constitution-makers.  Liberal  representation  was  also 
given  in  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  representatives  of 
minorities  irrespective  of  whether  they  belonged  to  the  Congress 
or  not.  Consequently  the  decisions  were  mostly  taken  on  the 
principle  of  consensus  rather  than  on  the  majority  votes.  The 
composition  of  the  Constituent  Assemblycan  therefore  be  said 
to  be  truly  catholic  and  national  just  as  the  Cabinet  also 
represented  the  various  important  shades  of  public  opinion  in 
the  country.  Apart  from  the  Congress,  it  had  amongst  its 
members  the  leader  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  B.  R.  Ambedkar, 
who  had  throughout  been  opposed  to  the  Congress;  Cooverji 
Bhabha,  an  independent  from  Bombay  who  represented  the 
business*  and  banking  interests  of  the  Gateway  of  India;  John 
Matthai,  an  independent  academician  and  business  executive, 
well  versed  in  economic  and  financial  matters;  Syama  Prasad 
Mookerji  who  was  associated  with  the  Hindu  Mahasabha; 
and  K.  C.  Neogy,  also  an  independent  non-Congressman. 

Both  Nehru  and  Sardar  took  a  prominent  interest  in  the 
constitution-making  not  so  much  by  imposing  their  will  as 
by  evolving  a  common  outlook.  Nehru  himself  was  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  many  committees.  Apart  from  this,  he  was  always 
active  in  the  discussions  both  in  the  party  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Sardar  was  Chairman  of  the  two  main  committees 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  namely,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Fundamental  Rights,  Minorities,  Excluded  and  Partially 
Excluded  Areas  and  the  Committee  on  Provincial  Constitution. 
Thus  Sardar  really  spearheaded  the  proceedings  of  what  was 
practically  the  most  important  committee.  Apart  from  these 
committee  deliberations,  he  took  a  special  interest  and  played 
a  decisive  role  in  evolving  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  the  language  policy,  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  respect 
of  mergers  and  integration  of  States,  in  regard  to  services,  in 
regard  to  the  special  provision  relating  to  the  State  of  Jammu 
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&  Kashmir,  He  also  played  a  vital  role  on  the  much  discussed 
question  of  linguistic  provinces.  As  regards  this  matter,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  JVP  Committee  (which  stands 
for  Jawaharlal,  Vallabhbhai  and  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  and 
pronounced  against  the  formation  for  some  time  of 
provinces  on  a  linguistic  basis).  So  far  as  the  fundamental 
rights  were  concerned,  the  provision  in  which  he  took  an 
active  and  lively  interest  was  that  regarding  the  safeguarding 
of  property  rights.  Sardar  held  that  the  safeguard  was  vital 
for  the  future  of  the  country  in  that  the  safeguard  would  be 
conducive  to  the  attraction  of  capital  both  from  internal  and 
external  sources.  He  had  particular  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  safeguard  with  the  commitment  of  the  Congress  to  abolition 
of  the  zamindaris.  Having  regard  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
rights  to  be  acquired,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
Governments  in  the  States  to  grant  compensation  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  and  not  on  the  accepted  principle  of  reasonableness. 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  had  a  special  interest  in  this  controversy  because  the 
most  extensive  areas  covered  by  abolition  legislation  lay  in 
that  Province.  When  the  clause  came  up  for  discussion,  Pant 
used  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  award  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  acquisition  of  property.  Both  during  the  committee 
stage  and  the  stage  of  discussion  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
there  were  serious  controversies  between  those  who  wanted 
accepted  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  provide  for  reasonable 
compensation  on  the  principle  of  market  value  and  many 
Prime  Ministers  of  Provinces  who  because  of  their  own  problems 
were  wanting  to  determine  it  ad  hoc  and  to  oust  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  in  questioning  the  award  of  compensation  that 
might  be  fixed  by  the  legislatures.  Most  of  the  time  during 
which  the  discussions  in  the  party  meeting  were  being  held  on 
that  clause,  Sardar  was  unwell  because  of  the  recurrence  of 
his  heart  ailment.  At  one  stage  when  he  came  to  know  that 
the  provision  might  be  substantially  diluted  against  the  common 
man’s  rights  to  receive  compensation  for  the  property 
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that  was  acquired  from  him,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  Party  which  was  so  forthright 
and  somewhat  militant  that  Nehru  had  to  send  a  message  to 
him  that  they  would  act  more  or  less  in  line  with  his  wishes 
and  the  circulation  of  the  message  was  withdrawn  lest  it 
should  create  adverse  reaction  in  the  national  and  international 
markets.  In  one  of  the  fighting  extracts  of  that  message  Sardar 
referred  to  the  insinuations  that  were  made  that  he  was  opposed 
to  socialism  and  the  rights  of  the  tenants.  Violently  reacting 
to  such  insinuations,  he  recalled  that  before  many  of  those 
making  such  insinuations  had  attained  the  age  of  discretion 
he  was  fighting  successfully  the  cause  of  tenants  in  Kheda 
and  Bardoli.  Eventually  a  via  media  was  found  by  which  the 
properties  involved  in  zamindari  abolition  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  provision  relating  to  fundamental  rights  on 
property,  and  covered  by  a  special  clause  which  specifically 
ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  in  regard  to  legislation  dealing 
with  land  reforms. 

The  most  notable  contribution  of  Sardar  was  in  relation 
to  the  provisions  relating  to  minorities  and  the  Indian  States. 
India  had  inherited  from  the  British  days  a  recognition  of  the 
division  of  interests  on  communal  lines  through  the  operation 
of  the  pernicious  system  of  communal  electorates.  It  was  this 
more  than  any  other  factor  that  led  to  the  partition  of  India, 
Remembering  this  so  vividly,  Sardar’s  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  building  up  of  a  sound  democratic  basis  for  the  new 
Constitution,  not  founded  on  communal  and  sectional  interests 
but  on  a  secular  basis  of  programmes  and  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  Sardar,  and  Congress  leadership  generally,  were  averse 
to  use  their  overwhelming  majority  to  force  decisions,  and  in  this 
particular  matter,  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  willing 
agreement  of  the  communities  themselves.  This  was  in  the 
beginning  a  difficult  process,  because,  apart  from  the  Muslims, 
who  were  used  to  communal  electorate  for  over  forty 
years,  the  Sikhs,  who  had  suffered  so  terribly  from  the 
consequences  of  partition  and  the  oppression  of  the  Pakistan 
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authorities,  were  also  in  a  mood  to  claim  special  rights  and 
privileges. 

Sardar  was  the  Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Fundamental  Rights,  Minorities, 
on  Excluded  and  Partially  Excluded  Areas. 

The  initial  proceedings  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Mino¬ 
rities  resulted  in  a  limited  success.  They  dropped  their  claim 
for  separate  electorates,  and,  in  its  report  presented  to  the 
Assembly  in  August  1947  recommended  reservation  of  seats 
for  the  various  minorities  on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
consideration  of  this  report  had  to  be  deferred  because  of  the 
large-scale  migration  of  population  still  going  on,  and  this 
would  have  led  to  a  material  change  in  the  communal  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  population,  particularly  in  the  Punjab. 

Towards  the  end  of  1948,  there  was  a  move  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  minorities  to  do  away  with  these  reservations. 
Sardar  himself  was  naturally  in  favour  of  this  move,  but 
would  do  nothing  against  the  wishes  of  the  various  minorities 
and  the  members  representing  them.  He  said  that,  if  the  Mu¬ 
slims,  by  general  agreement  among  themselves,  felt  that  they 
did  not  want  any  special  representation,  their  views  could  be 
accepted,  but  the  proposal  should  come  from  them,  and  not 
from  the  member  of  any  other  community.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  progressive  realisation  that  separate  minority  representa¬ 
tion  in  Legislatures  would  be  a  chimera;  it  would  not  give  an 
effective  voice  should  there  be  a  vote  on  a  controversial  issue, 
but  would  on  the  other  hand  retain  the  attitude  of  separate¬ 
ness,  fostering  suspicion  and  distrust.  By  May  1949  there  was 
a  consensus  among  the  minorities  that  reservation  of  seats 
could  also  be  given  up,  and  Sardar  was  able  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  on  25  May  that  the  voting  for  the  abolition  of  com¬ 
munal  reservations  was  practically  unanimous,  only  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  voting  against  the  proposal.  Reservation 
was  now  confined  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  the  Scheduled 
Tribes;  this  was  necessary  for  a  temporary  period  (this  was 
to  be  ten  years  at  the  time)  because  of  the  social  disabilities 
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to  which  these  categories  of  people  were  subject.  Projecting 
his  vision  into  the  future,  Sardar  said: 

“In  the  long  run  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to 
forget  that  there  is  anything  like  a  majority  and  a 
minority  in  this  country.” 

He  said  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  all  to  lay  down 
real  and  genuine  foundations  of  a  secular  State;  in  India 
there  was  only  one  community. 

Sardar’s  historic  speech  in  the  Assembly  on  26  May  1949 
is  reproduced  as  Appendix  II  in  this  volume. 

This  speech  of  his  evoked  universal  response  and  acclaim 
in  the  House  and  Sardar  was  literally  chaired  and  cheered  at 
the  end  of  that  speech.  In  a  sense  the  scenes  witnessed  at 
that  time  would  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  them 
and  were  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  that  august  body. 

Sardar  was  particularly  sympathetic  to  the  interests  of 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes.  There  is  some  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  volumes  which  indicates  his  abiding  interest 
in  the  tribal  problems  of  Assam  area.  His  first  close  familia¬ 
rity  with  the  problem  came  when  he  visited  Assam  towards 
the  end  of  1947  and  beginning  of  1948.  Akbar  Hydari  was 
the  Governor.  Akbar  Hydari  was  one  of  the  enlightened  pro- 
consuls  who  apart  from  being  a  nationalist  to  the  core  had 
genuine  regard  for  the  tribal  communities.  He  wanted  that  a 
sympathetic  policy  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  them  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  them  any  quarter  if  they  showed 
any  disloyal  tendencies  or  created  any  law  and  order  problem. 
So  far  as  that  aspect  was  concerned,  he  was  prepared  to  toe 
the  line  with  the  forward  policies  that  had  been  followed 
throughout  history  whenever  there  had  been  a  strong  central 
Government  in  regard  to  the  north-east  frontier.  Sardar  succ¬ 
eeded  in  moderating  the  forwardness  of  Hydari’s  policy  but 
at  the  same  time  educated  himself  on  the  special  problems  of 
Nagas  and  the  Khasi  Hill  States,  and  the  relevant  schedules 
of  the  Constitution  which  dealt  with  these  areas  were  to  a 
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large  extent  due  to  his  insight  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  those  problems.  His  massive  mind  and  sympathetic  imagina¬ 
tion  had  in  a  short  time  fully  grasped  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  tribal  people  and  he  counselled  all  the  Governors  of  Assam, 
whether  it  was  Hydari,  or  Sri  Prakasa  or  Jairamdas  Daulatram, 
that  unless  they  adopted  a  welfare  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  tribes  and  unless  philanthropic  bodies  working  in  the 
areas  adopted  a  missionary  attitude  it  would  be  difficult  to 
create  amongst  the  tribes  that  sense  of  oneness  with  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  Indian  community  which  was  in  such  contrast 
to  the  studied  aloofness  which  British  policy  towards  them 
sought  to  maintain  and  encourage.  He  particularly  appreciated 
the  welfare  work  done  by  missionaries  and  wanted  that  Indian 
societies  should  cultivate  the  same  attitude  towards  the  tribal 
people.  He  was  also  in  favour  of  maintaining  tribal  autonomy 
and  the  provisions  in  the  schedules  which  provided  for  such 
autonomy  were  evolved  with  the  full  consent  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  tribal  elements  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
whom  the  Rev.  Nichols  Roy  was  very  prominent. 

As  regards  the  special  provision  relating  to  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  State,  Sardar  was  insistent  that  certain  important 
basic  articles  of  the  Constitution,  such  as  those  relating  to 
fundamental  rights  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  emergency  powers,  should  be  applicable  to  the  State:  but 
without  consultation  with  him  and  prior  to  the  matter  coming 
before  the  Congress  Party  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
N.  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar,  who  was  virtually  in  charge  of 
Kashmir  affairs  though  technically  it  was  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Ministry  of  States,  had  in  consultation  with  Nehru 
evolved  a  formula  which  it  seems  was  at  that  time  acceptable 
to  Sheikh  Abdullah.  The  Sheikh  had  however  second  thoughts. 
So  far  as  one  could  judge,  on  the  advice  of  his  own  legal 
experts  led  by  Shahmiri,  he  wanted  to  keep  the  accession  of 
the  State  to  India  to  the  barest  minimum,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  own  regime  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  acce¬ 
ssion.  When  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  tried  to  persuade  the 
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Congress  Party  to  accept  his  proposals,  he  was  virtually  shouted 
down.  This  was  during  Pandit  Nehru’s  absence  abroad.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  he  turned  to  Sardar  for  help.  As 
the  correspondence  shows,  (See  Chapter  3,  Vol  1.)  Sardar  made 
it  quite  clear  to  him  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  those 
proposals.  At  the  same  time,  when  Gopalaswami  pleaded  for 
help,  Sardar  came  to  his  aid  and  won  over  the  Congress 
Party  executive  to  the  proposals  with  some  modifications.  The 
feeling  was  so  strong  in  the  executive  committee  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  hear  even  Maulana  Azad  when  he  pleaded 
for  the  acceptance  of  Sheikh  Abdullah’s  stand.  Sardar  refused 
to  accept  any  further  amendment  and  eventually  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Sheikh  Abdullah  the  relevant  articles  were  passed 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  virtually  nem  con. 

It  was  Sardar’s  plea  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Provinces 
that  enabled  the  provisions  which  went  to  create  a  strong 
centre  to  be  accepted  by  them.  At  that  time  the  position  in 
the  provinces  was  particularly  difficult  because  the  provincial 
ministries  were  led  by  such  stalwarts  as  B.  C.  Roy,  Govind 
Ballabh  Pant,  Ravi  Shankar  Shukla,  Sri  Krishna  Sinha.  However, 
Sardar’s  personal  standing  with  all  these  stalwarts  was  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  they  were  so  deferential  to  his  views  that 
they  never  pressed  their  demand  for  autonomy  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

Even  in  regard  to  preserving  the  position  of  Governors 
he  was  able  to  devise  a  formula  by  which  without  affecting 
their  constitutional  status  they  were  able  to  play  a  formative 
role  and  on  one  side  give  advice  to  their  ministries  and  the 
other  to  keep  the  Centre  well  informed  of  what  was  happening. 

Sardar  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  historic  process 
of  the  integration  of  Indian  States.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
earlier  Chapter  on  this  subject,  this  process  had  been  so  succ¬ 
essful  that  the  States  were  now  ready  to  come  fully  into  the 
Indian  Constitutional  structure  in  preference  to  having  consti¬ 
tutions  of  their  own  as  stipulated  in  the  various  covenants. 
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We  have  in  this  volume  included  as  an  Appendix  Sardar’s  his¬ 
toric  speech  of  12  October  1949  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  gives  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  problem.  S'ardar  had  some 
difficulty  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  some  of  his  other  coll¬ 
eagues  in  getting  his  proposals  about  privileges  accepted.  He  was 
particularly  disturbed  that,  despite  his  having  brought  every 
such  case  before  the  Cabinet,  his  Cabinet  colleagues  were 
cavilling  at  it  now  that  they  had  the  States  in  their  grasp  and 
the  rulers  in  a  weak  bargaining  position.  At  the  time  the 
issue  came  up  first  before  the  Drafting  Committee  and  the 
Party,  Sardar  was  convalescing  in  Bombay.  When  he  learnt  of 
this,  he  was  hurt  but  adamant;  he  had  made  the  Rulers  to 
give  up  their  insistence  on  making  the  covenants  justiciable 
on  the  assurance  that  their  privy  purses  would  be  guaranteed 
in  perpetuity  in  the  Constitution,  and  he  would  not  go  back 
on  this  assurance.  He  told  Nehru  that  if  necessary  he  would 
interrupt  his  treatment  and  come  to  Delhi  to  convince  his 
colleagues;  fortunately  this  was  not  necessary.  Nehru  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  sensed  Sardar’s  deep  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  conquered  their  doubts  and  hesitations.  The  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  for  its  part  accepted  Sardar’s  proposals 
with  acclamation  and  without  a  dissentient  voice.  His  historic 
Speech  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  III. 

Sardar’s  role  in  the  inclusion  of  guarantees  to  the  Services 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention.  These  guarantees  relat¬ 
ed  to  two  categories: 

(i)  those  members  of  the  former  Secretary  of  State’s  ser¬ 
vices  (mostly  ICS  and  IP  but  a  few  belonged  to  other 
services  as  well)  who  had  been  retained  after  transfer 
of  power.  Every  individual  officer  of  this  category  had 
been  given  an  assurance  by  the  Central  Government 
of  protection  of  his  service  rights. 

(ii)  the  two  new  Services  created  after  transfer  of  power 
(the  Indian  Administrative  Service  and  the  Indian 
Police  Service)  which  had  been  set  up  as  All  India 
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Services  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments. 

Sardar  maintained  that  in  the  case  of  these  services,  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  were  the  best  means  of  giving  stability 
and  confidence  and  recalled  that  at  an  earlier  stage  both 
Nehru  and  he  had  accepted  Mountbatten’s  proposal  that  the 
safeguards  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  relat¬ 
ing  to  transfer  of  power  to  be  concluded  between  the  British 
Government  and  India.  He  encountered  some  opposition  but 
his  persistence  won  over  Nehru  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  Constituent  Assembly.  But  that  was 
only  after  another  great  oration  which  touched  the  heart  of 
the  members  present. 

Sardar’s  role  in  constitution-making  has  not  been  gener¬ 
ally  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent.  Whenever  a  serious 
controversy  developed,  it  was  not  Nehru  who  played  the 
ultimate  formative  role  but  it  was  Sardar  whose  voice  gener¬ 
ally  prevailed.  This  was  made  clear  more  than  once  particul¬ 
arly  in  the  language  controversy  when  the  cause  of  Hindi  was 
spearheaded  by  Purshottam  Das  Tandon  and  the  discussion 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  President  of  the  Indian 
Republic.  In  one  case  it  was  Sardar’s  intervention  through  a 
letter  which  he  sent  from  Bombay  during  his  illness  whilst 
in  the  other  matter  Pandit  Nehru  faced  so  much  opposition  in 
the  Congress  Party  to  his  proposition  that  the  then  Governor- 
General  C.  Rajagopalachari  should  be  the  first  president 
that  he  literally  had  to  climb  down  and  postpone  the  issue 
but  the  tempers  had  been  ruffled  quite  substantially  and  it  was 
left  to  Sardar  in  a  moving  speech  for  about  five  minutes  to 
calm  those  tempers  and  to  put  off  the  discussion  to  a  time 
when  the  issue  could  be  resolved  with  dignity  worthy  of  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Indian  people.  At  the  end  of 
that  speech  many  a  prominent  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  came  to  Sardar  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  only 
saved  the  party  from  a  very  difficult  situation  in  which  it  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  Nehru’s  view  and  was  also  able  to 
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preserve  the  dignity  of  the  office  to  which  the  proposals 
related. 

What  was  also  characteristic  of  Sardar  in  the  discharge 
of  this  formative  role  was  that  he  seldom  had  to  impose  his 
views.  He  was  able  generally  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to 
accept  his  views  or  his  party  to  endorse  them.  Once  he  spoke 
with  authority,  the  rank  and  file  generally  submitted  to  his 
lead.  The  key  to  his  success  lay  in  the  deep  impression 
which  his  patent  sincerity,  his  high  moral  stand  and  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments,  the  simple  words  in  which  he 
put  his  appeal  and  the  high  patriotic  note  which  he  struck, 
created  on  his  audience.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  could 
find  his  way  surely  to  the  heart  of  his  audience. 
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1.  MAHARAJA  OF  PATIALA  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  5  SEPTEMBER  1947 

Ever  since  the  Cabinet  Mission  produced  the  plan  which 
recognised  three  elements  in  the  national  life  of  India,  that  is 
to  say,  General,  Muslims  and  Sikhs,  it  was  hoped  that  with 
the  commitments  which  the  Congress,  the  Muslim  League  and 
the  British  Government  had  made,  the  right  of  the  Sikh  Com¬ 
munity  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  body  politic  had  been 
assured.  Both  during  the  war  and  before  it,  the  Sikhs  had 
established  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  interest  by 
virtue  of  the  services  that  they  rendered  to  the  country  and 
the  nation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  their  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  as  also  in  the 
national  struggle  was  so  considerable  that  it  has  now  been 
recognised  that  in  any  political  set-up,  the  Sikhs  must  be 
given  an  honoured  place. 

With  the  Congress  agreeing  to  the  partition  of  India,  the 
claim  for  the  division  of  the  Punjab  was  pressed  forward  very 
largely  at  the  instance  of  the  Sikhs  who,  as  events  have  turned 
out,  were  rightly  afraid  of  the  domination  by  the  majority 
community  in  this  province.  In  such  a  case,  the  Sikhs  who 
had  their  homeland  in  the  Punjab  and  whose  interests  were 
vitally  concerned,  stood  to  lose  the  most.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  the  division  of  the  Punjab  not  only  the  population  ratio 
would  be  considered  but  various  other  factors  such  as  property 
value,  the  contribution  made  by  the  community  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  certain  tracts,  etc.  would  not  be  ignored.  But  these 
hopes  have  been  shattered  by  the  award  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Boundary  Commission. 

In  the  communal  disturbances  that  have  preceded  and  follo¬ 
wed  this  award,  the  Sikhs  have  been  made  a  particular  target. 
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and  from  all  accounts  that  have  been  received,  it  appears  that 
the  communal  wrath  of  the  Muslims  has  been  directed  mainly 
towards  the  destruction  of  the  life  and  property  of  the  Sikhs. 
Atrocities  which  deprave  humanity  to  an  unimaginable  degree 
are  reported  to  have  been  committed  against  them,  and  while 
the  Hindus  have  also  suffered,  the  Sikhs  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  East 
Punjab,  the  non-Muslims  also  lost  self-control,  and  were 
guilty  of  condemnable  conduct,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Muslims  at  their  hands  pales 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  what  has  happened  in 
the  West  Punjab  to  the  minorities.  This  has  produced  an 
atmosphere  of  great  excitement  and  the  Sikhs  have  now  come 
to  believe  generally  that  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  their 
losing  their  political  entity  in  the  new  arrangement  but  the 
very  existence  of  the  community  was  at  stake. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Sikhs 
should  feel  that  unless  a  very  bold  policy  for  their  preservation 
is  adopted,  their  fate  is  doomed.  The  obvious  reaction  of  such 
a  feeling  is  that  they  should  become  desperate.  But  most  of 
them  have  not  lost  all  faith  in  the  Congress  and  the  ability  of 
the  Dominion  Government  to  protect  their  interests,  and  still 
look  up  to  them  for  help  and  assistance.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
essential  that  with  a  view  to  reassuring  them  some  active  steps 
should  be  taken  and  provisions  incorporated  in  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  which  would  guarantee  that  the  rightful  place,  which 
the  Sikh  community  deserves  in  the  polity  of  India,  will  not 
be  denied  to  them. 

I  must  point  out  that  one  or  two  things  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  of  late  are  likely  to  shake  this  faith  and,  therefore,  hasten 
to  draw  your  attention  to  them,  so  that  steps  may  be  taken 
to  put  matters  right  before  it  is  too  late.  One  of  these  is 
that  only  recently  when  the  report  of  the  Minorities  Committee 
was  considered  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  contained  therein  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of  granting 
representation  to  the  Sikhs  would  be  considerd  separately  was 
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amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the  question  of  minorities  in 
the  East  Punjab  shall  be  considered  separately.  I  dare  say 
that  the  intention  behind  this  was  not  to  minimise  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  question  of  the  Sikh  minority  in  the  East  Punjab 
and  couple  it  with  the  rights  of  the  other  minorities  such  as 
Muslims,  or  even  that  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  Sikhs 
in  the  Centre  was  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  exactly  the  impression  that  it  has  left  on  the  Sikhs. 
Again  it  is  very  widely  felt  amongst  the  Sikhs  that  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  national  life  of  India  was  built,  that  is  to 
say,  the  three  elements  mentioned  above,  has  been  ignored 
so  far  as  the  Sikhs  are  concerned.  The  Muslims  demanded  a 
separate  sovereign  State  and  they  have  got  it.  The  Hindus, 
who  compose  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  second  element 
described  as  general,  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  got 
another  sovereign  State  where  they  predominate.  It  is  only  the 
third  element,  i.e.  the  Sikhs,  who  have  not  only  not  benefited 
from  the  new  arrangement  at  all,  but  who,  although  due  to 
reasons  not  inherent  in  it,  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  what  they 
possessed  even  before. 

v' 

I  am  prepared  to  concede  at  once  that  it  is  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government  of  In¬ 
dia  to  make  India  a  theocratic  State  in  the  sense  that  Pakistan 
is  developing,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  until  and  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  safeguard  and  preserve  the  entity  of 
the  Sikh  community  in  the  body  politic,  they  for  one  are 
bound  to  lose  all  political  significance. 

Of  late  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  very  many  Sikh 
leaders  of  importance.  Their  sense  of  frustration  and  despair 
knows  no  bounds.  The  young  element  is  desperate  and  feels 
that  they  are  faced  with  total  extinction  and  are,  therefore, 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  ward  off  the  threatening 
evil.  The  Sikhs  have  stood  by  the  progressive  elements  in  the 
country  on  many  occasions  in  the  past.  Their  contribution  to 
winning  freedom  is  not  inconsiderable.  They  have  always  been 
in  the  vanguard  wherever  sacrifice  was  demanded.  As  the 
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sword  arm  of  India,  they  deserve  special  consideration,  and  I 
am  sure  that  when  the  history  of  the  past  few  eventful  years 
comes  to  be  written,  the  Sikhs  as  a  community  will  be  given  an 
honoured  place  in  it.  They  have  always  fought  for  righteous- 
ness  and  justice  and  stood  up  in  the  face  of  great  odds.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future  irrespective  of  whatever  sufferings  they  may  have  to 
endure  and  losses  to  sustain.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge 
that  the  psychological  opportunity  of  winning  their  lost  confi¬ 
dence  and  faith  should  not  be  missed.  An  immediate  declaration 
of  the  Government  of  India  assuring  the  community  of  their 
rightful  place  in  the  body  politic  seems  to  be  most  essential. 
This  should  be  followed  by  active  steps  to  compensate  them 
for  the  huge  losses  in  property  that  they  have  suffered.  Most 
of  them  have  had  to  abandon  everything  they  possessed.  The 
Government  of  India  would  be  fully  justified  in  freezing  the 
property  being  left  behind  by  Muslim  emigrants  or  evacuees 
in  the  East  Punjab  with  a  view  to  adjustment  in  compensation 
of  that  left  by  the  non-Muslim  evacuees  from  the  West  Punjab. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Such  a  declaration  is  incide¬ 
ntally  bound  to  have  a  great  deal  of  effect  in  rehabilitating 
the  confidence  of  the  minorities  in  the  West  Punjab,  as  it 
would  be  an  indication  of  the  concern  of  the  Government  of 
India  over  their  fate.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  faith  is  at 
present  not  very  robust,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  too  late 
as  yet  to  rejuvenate  it. 


2.  SARDAR  TO  MAHARAJA  OF  PATIALA, 
DATED  23  SEPTEMBER  1947 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  5 
September  1947.  It  caught  me  at  a  time  when  our  hands  were 
very  full  not  only  with  the  Punjab  situation,  but  also  with  the 
Delhi  disturbances.  Moreover,  the  important  points  which  it 
raised  demanded  very  close  consideration. 
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2  I  need  not  present  to  you  or  for  that  matter  to  any  Sikh 
my  credentials  of  friendship  and  loyalty  to  their  cause.  I  need 
hardly  assure  you,  therefore,  that  the  sentiments  which  you 
have  expressed  for  your  community  have  found  an  echo  in 
my  own  mind.  It  has  been  a  bitter  and  heart-rending  experi¬ 
ence  to  me  to  find  members  of  this  valiant  community  rendered 
so  helpless  in  West  Punjab  as  to  compel  them  to  leave  their 
homes,  their  property  and  their  kith  and  kin  in  circumstances 
tragic  beyond  words.  At  the  same  time,  I  rejoice  that  due  to 
partition,  they  have  been  saved  that  fate  in  East  Punjab,  and 
that  at  least  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  across  the  border 
have  a  place  where  they  would  be  welcome  and  where  they 
could,  under  the  influence  of  time  the  great  healer,  attend  to 
their  lacerated  wounds  and  rehabilitate  themselves. 

3.  This  is  not  the  time,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  strike  a  balance- 
sheet  between  what  has  happened  in  the  East  Punjab  and  what 
has  overtaken  our  countrymen  in  the  West.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  chain  of  action  and  reaction  is  about  to  end  and  that 
we  shall  now  gain  time  to  devote  ourselves  to  some  constructive 
thinking  and  planning  which  will  ensure  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  common  man  in  whatever  part  of  India  he 
may  be.  We  have  already  lost  a  month  of  most  precious  time. 
Believe  me,  we  have  no  more  time  to  lose  and  I  hope  that 
with  complete  amity  and  harmony,  each  one  of  us  settles  down 
to  the  great  task  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  goodwill.  Therein  alone  lies  our  salva¬ 
tion.  If  we  lose  this  opportunity  we  might  run  the  risk  of 
going  under. 

4.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  reasonable  person  in  India 
today  who  does  not  feel  for  your  community  or  who  does  not 
realise  the  need  for  doing  his  best,  consistent  with  democratic 
principles,  to  safeguard  its  undoubted  interests.  It  was  purely 
from  this  point  of  view  that  with  the  concurrance  of  the  Sikh 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  we  decided  to  postpone 
the  question  of  minorities  in  the  East  Punjab.  As  things  have 
happened,  you  will  agree  that  it  was  a  wise  decision  because 
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whatever  we  might  have  settled  some  weeks  ago,  we  would  have 
to  unsettle  now  that  the  actual  position  has  diametrically 
changed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  actual  day-to-day 
working  of  Government  in  East  Punjab  both  Dr.  Gopichand 
Bhargava  and  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  are  acting  as  one  man  and 
are  not  taking  any  decisions  without  consulting  each  other.  This 
to  my  mind  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  wellbeing  of 
both  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  their  home  province  of  East  Punjab. 

5.  I  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  for  your  stressing  the  fact 
that  the  Sikhs  should  be  assured  of  their  rightful  place  in  the 
body  politic,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  concede  that  there  is  no 
need  for  an  assurance  where  a  matter  is  a  settled  fact.  In  all 
the  plans  which  we  are  making  for  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
in  East  Punjab,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Gopi  Chand  Bhargava  and 
Sardar  Swaran  Singh  to  ensure  that  nobody’s  interests  are 
adversely  affected.  You  will  have  already  seen  in  the  Press  the 
proposals  which  the  East  Punjab  Government  are  going  to 
implement  in  the  matter  of  resettlement  of  refugees  on  lands. 
The  same  principles  are  no  doubt  to  be  followed  in  regard  to 
the  other  property.  1  am  sure  when  things  settle  down  and 
take  an  even  course  you  will  find  that  your  community  has 
not  ODly  gained,  but  settles  down  in  its  rightful  place  in  the 
body  politic. 


3.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATAD  27  APRIL  1948 

In  the  Cabinet  Meeting  of  30  April  the  question  of  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  in  relation  to  Services  has  been  put  down  for 
discussion.  I  need  hardly  say  how  important  and  essential  it 
is  that  such  provisions  are  inserted  in  our  Constitution.  The 
Indian  Independence  Act  already  carries  a  provision  regarding 
terms  and  conditions  of  existing  members  of  the  ICS,  IP  and 
other  Secretary  of  States’s  Services.  In  consultation  with  and 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  provincial  Governments  we 
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have  evolved  two  new  Services  to  take  the  place  of  the  ICS 
and  the  IP.,  viz.  the  Indian  Administrative  Service  and  the 
Indian  Police  Service.  We  have  made  recruitments,  have  issued 
rules  of  recruitment,  discipline,  control,  etc.  and  have  entered 
into  agreements  with  candidates  for  these  Services.  In  fact, 
the  second  batch  of  probationers  has  already  joined  the  Indian 
Administrative  Services  Training  School,  and  we  are  well  on 
the  way  to  start  a  school  for  the  training  of  Indian  Police 
Service  candidates.  The  draft  constitution  does  not  provide 
for  an  all-India  Service  of  this  type.  We  will,  therefore,  have 
to  make  provision  for  these  Services  as  well  in  the  new 
Constitution. 

I  need  hardly  emphasise  that  an  efficient  and  disciplined 
and  contented  service,  assured  of  its  prospects  as  a  result  of 
diligent  and  honest  work,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  sound  administration 
under  a  democratic  regime  even  more  than  under  an  authori¬ 
tarian  rule.  The  service  must  be  above  party  and  we  should 
ensure  that  political  considerations  either  in  its  recruitment  or 
in  its  discipline  and  control  are  reduced  to  the  minimum,  if 
not  eliminated  altogether.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  ensuring  that  the  Services  are  amenable  to 
the  control  and  discipline  of  Ministers,  both  provincial  and 
Central.  This  is  all  the  more  important  in  an  all-India  Service 
where  it  is  obvious  that  recruitment,  discipline  and  control,  etc. 
have  to  be  tackled  on  a  basis  of  uniformity  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  Central  Government  which  is  the  recruiting 
agency.  This  consideration  has  already  influenced  us  in  evolving 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  existing  IAS  and  IPS  which 
have  been  settled  in  consultation  with  provincial  Governments 
and  which,  by  providing  provincial  Ministers  control  in  certain 
comparatively  minor  but  not  at  all  negligible  matters,  have 
made  due  allowance  for  the  prestige  and  powers  of  provincial 
Ministers.  You  will  recall  that  all  these  matters  have  been 
settled  at  a  conference  of  Prime  Ministers  convened  in  1946  and 
the  details  have  been  settled  by  correspondence  with  provincial 
Governments.  No  criticism  can,  therefore,  be  made  that  either 
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in  the  formation  of  these  Services,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
necessary  rules  and  regulations,  provincial  susceptibilities  and 
views  find  no  place.  Indeed,  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity 
between  the  views  of  the  provincial  Governments  and  those  of 
the  Central  Government  throughout  on  these  questions.  Any 
pricking  of  the  conscience  on  the  score  of  provincial  autonomy 
or  on  the  need  for  sustaining  the  prestige  and  powers  of 
provincial  Ministers  is,  therefore,  out  of  place. 

I  am  also  convinced  (and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  in  this)  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  leave 
these  matters  to  be  regulated  either  by  Central  or  Provincial 
legislation.  Constitutional  guarantees  and  safeguards  are  the 
best  medium  of  providing  for  these  Services  and  are  likely  to 
prove  more  lasting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave  matters  to 
be  regulated  by  Central  or  Provincial  legislation,  the  chances 
of  interference  with  the  Services  and  seriously  prejudicing  their 
efficiency  on  account  of  the  interaction  of  Central  and  provincial 
politics  are  closer.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  existing  Services 
there  is  both  a  moral  and  a  legal  obligation  on  our  part  to 
ensure  that  their  conditions  are  not  prejudicially  affected  by 
any  future  legislation.  You  will  recall  that  during  our  negotia¬ 
tions  over  the  transfer  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services  to 
our  control,  considerable  emphasis  was  laid  on  this  aspect  of 
the  case  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  a  clear  understanding  from 
us  that  we  would  see  that  the  rights  and  conditions  of  service 
of  the  existing  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Services 
are  not  prejudicially  affected  but  are  fully  safeguarded  that 
the  British  Government  agreed  to  exclude  Indians  on  the 
compensation  scheme.  I  fee!  we  are  in  honour  bound  to  carry 
out  that  undertaking  and  the  only  way  that  undertaking  can 
be  fully  and  satisfactorily  discharged  is  to  make  provision  in 
the  Constitution  itself. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  and  other  colleagues  of  mine 
would  approach  the  subject  from  the  genral  background  given 
by  me  in  this  letter.  The  detailed  proposals  will  be  explained, 
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if  necessary,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Home  Ministry,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  I  have  already  had  the  benefit 
of  a  short  discussion  with  Dr.  Ambedkar  who,  I  hope,  will 
be  able  to  clarify  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case.  I  am  sorry  that 
much  against  my  wishes  I  have  to  be  away  from  the  discussion 
of  such  important  issues,  but  I  know  I  can  leave  matters  in 
your  safe  hands.  This  knowledge  helps  to  sustain  me  in  my 
present  situation  and  lightens  the  mental  burden  which  I  am 
undoubtedly  carrying  with  me  at  this  distance. 

4.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  19  NOVEMBER  1948 

This  morning  in  the  Working  Committee  we  talked  about 
the  Constituent  Assembly  and  about  the  presidentship  of  it. 
1  have  been  giving  further  thought  to  this  matter,  and 
a  report  I  had  of  today’s  proceedings  has  made  me  think  still 
more  furiously. 

It  is  clear  that  Rajendra  Babu  will  be  unable,  owing  to 
his  ill-health,  to  take  any  effective  part  in  these  final  stages. 
It  is  clear  also  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  cause  this  heavy 
burden  to  fall  on  Dr.  (Syama  Prasad)  Mookerjee  who  has  not 
got  much  experience  of  this  kind.  If  we  are  to  carry  on,  as 
we  are  doing,  this  means  not  only  enormous  delay  but  also 
confusion  and  possibly  even  wrong  decisions.  Many  people 
will  take  less  and  Jess  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  during 
our  absence  odd  decisions  will  be  taken  which  we  might 
consider  unfortunate. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  we  cannot  allow  matters  to  drift 
and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to  take  a  step.  The  only  step 
that  I  can  think  of  is  the  appointment  of  a  new  permanent 
President.  Rajendra  Babu  has  already  written  to  you  on  this 
subject  and  expressed  a  desire  to  resign.  I  think  he  was  right 
in  doing  so,  and  he  will  appreciate  any  step  that  we  may  take 
in  furtherance  of  his  idea.  I  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  that 
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you  might  explain  this  situation  to  him  and  agree  with  him 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  for  us 
to  accept  the  fact  that  he  cannot  come  and  to  make  other 
suitable  arrangements. 

On  Rajendra  Babu’s  resignation,  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  election  of  Mavalankar.  There  can  be  no  other  person 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  competence  and  from  the  fact 
that  normally  the  same  person  should  preside  over  the  two 
different  aspects  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

If  you  agree  with  this,  I  hope  you  will  write  to  Rajendra 
Babu.  If  you  prefer  you  can  consult  other  colleagues  before 
you  take  this  step. 


5.  BALDEV  SINGH  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  29  DECEMBER  1948 

I  have  tried  to  discuss  the  Sikh  problem  with  you  on 
several  occasions.  The  other  day  when  I  met  you  in  Pilani  you 
very  kindly  promised  to  take  it  up  on  your  return  here  today 
or  tomorrow  when  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad  was  also  expected 
to  be  present.  On  enquiry  I  find  that  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad 
is  not  coming  here  till  3  January.  As  I  said  when  I  spoke  to 
you,  I  personally  feel  that  the  matter  entirely  rests  in  your 
hands, — whatever  is  agreed  to  by  you  will  be  accepted  by  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Minority  Sub-Committee  but  also  by 
the  Minority  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

There  is  a  deep-laid  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Sikhs  that 
you  are  their  best  friend  and  of  this  you  have  given  generous 
proof  on  several  occasions.  When,  however,  we  talked  in  Pilani 
you  remarked  that  the  Sikhs  used  to  have  faith  in  you  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  now,  I  have  been  worrying  as  to  what 
could  have  led  you  to  say  this,  and  both  Sardar  Swaran  Singh 
and  myself  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  anything  which 
might  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  people  that  Master  Tara 
Singh  is  supported  by  me  in  his  present  attitude.  Nobody 
knows  my  views  and  beliefs  better  than  yourself.  I  was  pushed 
into  politics  against  my  wish  and  ever  since  I  have  been  in, 
I  have  tried  my  best,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
to  bring  the  Sikhs  around  to  the  Congress  point  of  view.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  face;  but  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  fight  in  the  1946  elections,  the  Sikhs  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  Congress,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  I  have  let  the  premier  organisation  down. 
Furthermore,  as  you  know,  after  months  of  discussion  and 
persuasion,  I  was  successful  in  persuading  all  the  Panthic 
MLAs  in  East  Punjab  and  Centre  to  join  the  Congress.  This 
was  done  with  a  clear  conscience  and  honesty  of  purpose  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  Sikhs,  the  East  Punjab  province  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  pains  me  to  hear  at  this  stage  that 
I  am  not  honest  in  my  motives.  There  are  some  amongst  Sikhs 
who  are  after  cheap  popularity  and  are  bent  on  spreading  all 
kinds  of  misunderstanding  for  personal  gains;  but  1  am  not 
worried  and  in  view  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  I  cannot 
expect  them  to  have  a  good  word  for  me.  But  when  they  are 
successful  in  creating  even  a  little  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a 
leader  of  your  eminence,  I  naturally  feel  hurt.  It  is  these  people 
who  are  responsible  for  the  talk  that  Master  Tara  Singh  has 
my  support  and  sympathy  in  his  present  attitude.  This  is  wholly 
baseless  and  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  affirming,  as  I 
have  done  before,  that  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Master  Tara 
Singh  in  his  present  policy.  In  fact  during  my  several  discus¬ 
sions  with  him  in  recent  months  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  his  communal  campaign  but  without 
success.  As  far  as  I  and  others  of  my  way  of  thinking  are 
concerned,  we  have  joined  the  Congress  after  careful 
consideration.  We  will  stand  by  the  Congress  and  the  question 
of  our  wavering  does  not  arise.  We  will  fight  anti-Congress 
forces  if  we  are  asked  to  do  so  at  the  next  election  on  the 
Congress  ticket.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  change  colour 
for  the  sake  of  some  slight  advantage  here  and  there  and  will 
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not  seek  election  on  any  other  ticket.  I  am  writing  these  few 
lines  so  that  no  doubt  may  be  left  in  your  mind  as  far  as  my 
personal  position  is  concerned.  You  have  given  me  fatherly 
treatment,  and  it  has  been  your  guidance  and  help  by  which 
I  have  been  able  to  weather  so  many  storms  in  the  past,  and 
I  consider  it  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  position  frankly 
and  to  seek  your  aid. 

We  are  passing  through  extremely  critical  times.  We  had 
very  difficult  problems  to  solve.  My  view  is  that  it  is  essential 
at  this  stage  to  have  the  largest  measure  of  agreement  among 
the  minorities  consistent  with  Congress  ideals.  With  this  view 
in  my  mind,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Sikh 
problem.  I  do  not  want  any  communal  weightage  nor  do  I 
favour  separate  electorates.  But  there  is  one  impression  in  my 
mind  and  that  is  this — if  within  the  basic  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Congress,  any  consideration  can  be  shown  to  the  Sikhs, 
the  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  do  so.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  once  such  a  solution  is  found, 
we  will  be  able  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  masses  with  us. 
We  may  in  fact  with  your  aid  and  blessing  eliminate  the 
opposition  altogether. 


6.  SARDAR  TO  BALDEV  SINGH, 

DATED  30  DECEMBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  Dated  29  December  1948  regar¬ 
ding  the  Sikh  problem  and  your  own  position  relating  thereto. 

You  know  very  well  how  sympathetic  I  have  been  to  the 
position  of  the  Sikh  community.  As  an  instance,  I  need  only 
give  you  the  support  which  I  gave  to  the  proposal  regarding 
the  appointment  of  Sardar  Harnam  Singh  as  a  judge  of  the 
East  Punjab  High  Court.  You  know  that  there  was  opposition 
to  it  here,  but  that  was  successfully  met. 

My  own  contacts  with  you  have  throughout  been  frank 
and  cordial  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  neither  mental 
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reservations  nor  any  other  misunderstanding  of  your  attitude, 
which  I  know  so  well.  The  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  impression 
which  is  generally  prevalent  and  to  which  some  of  the  Sikh 
friends  themselves  give  currency  that  your  attitude  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Master  Tara  Singh.  Your  differences  with  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  who  is  generally  taken  to 
represent  the  party  opposed  to  Master  Tara  Singh,  have  been 
taken  further  to  lend  support  to  this  proposition.  As  you  know, 
I  hoid  no  brief  for  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala, 
but  1  thought  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  in  what  light  these 
unfortunate  differences  were  being  taken.  No  one  has  deplored 
more  than  myself  these  manifestations  of  disunity  among  the 
Sikhs,  and  it  is  this  disunity  which  has  resulted  in  the  inabilty 
of  Sikh  political  leaders  to  face  with  confidence  the  rank 
communalism  of  Master  Tara  Singh. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  read  such  an  open  and 
frank  declaration  of  your  nationalist  views  and  your  firm 
resolve  to  cast  your  future  with  the  Congress.  It  has  not  come 
as  any  news  to  me.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  a  nationalist  Sikh.  It  is  only  with  the  firmness  of 
faith  and  resolve,  to  which  you  have  given  expression,  that 
those  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  Since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  we  have  had  a  full  and  frank  discussion  on  the  Sikh 
demands.  As  I  have  told  you,  it  is  only  when  concrete  sugge¬ 
stions  are  made  that  a  line  of  aciton  can  be  chalked  out.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  disfigured  by 
provisions  which  we  conceive  are  opposed  to  the  very  principles 
or  which  we  feel  would  be  inappropriate  in  a  permanent 
measure  of  that  kind.  The  demands  are  at  best  temporary;  the 
Constitution  is  intended  to  exist  for  all  time.  While  allowing 
for  this,  I  am  prepared  to  look  into  any  concrete  suggestions 

which  might  be  made.  About  this  I  have  already  written  to 
you  earlier  and  I  repeat  that  again 


7.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  9  AUGUST  1949 

I  have  seen  the  minutes  and  decisions  of  the  Cabinet 
meeting  held  on  Saturday,  6  August  1949,  relating  to  the 
amendments  proposed  by  us  for  incorporation  in  the  new 
Constitution  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  relating  to  the  States  are 
concerned.  I  am  rather  upset  by  the  decisions  relating  to  the 
privy  purse  payments,  guarantees  in  respect  of  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges  given  to  the  rulers  and  regarding  entries  in  the  Legi¬ 
slative  list  (in  so  far  as  this  matter  relates  to  the  Indian 
States  Forces).  What  I  learnt  from  Vellodi  about  the  trend  of 
discussions  in  the  Cabinet  not  only  distressed  me,  but  filled 
roe  with  apprehensions  and  anxiety.  1  could  not  imagine  that, 
after  such  repeated  discussions  over  the  question  of  privy 
purse,  after  our  taking  approval  from  the  Cabinet  to  the 
many  proposals  for  merger  and  integration  which  we  put  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Cabinet  from  time  to  time  and  after  solemn 
agreements  having  been  reached  between  the  Covernor-General 
and  the  Rulers  on  these  matters,  there  should  have  been  so 
much  misapprehension  and  even  ignorance.  Every  decision  and 
every  policy  that  we  have  pursued  in  regard  to  States  has  not 
only  been  approved  but  acclaimed  by  the  Assembly  whenever 
any  matter  concerning  the  States  has  come  up.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  that  my  Cabinet  colleagues 
should  shirk  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  them  to  ensure 
that  all  these  agreements  and  arrangements  are  fully  honoured 
not  only  by  ourselves  but  by  successor  Governments  and  that 
they  should  regard  a  constitutional  guarantee  in  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  privy  purse  as  being  unpopular  in  the  Assembly. 

2.  The  question  of  merger  and  integration  of  States  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Assembly  a  number  of  times.  White  papers 
have  been  circulated  among  Members.  During  the  last  Budget 
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session,  we  circulated  a  memorandum  covering  practically  the 
whole  field  of  our  arrangements  with  the  Rulers  and  the  Sta¬ 
tes  and  we  specially  dealt  therein  with  the  question  ot  privy 
purse,  pointing  out  the  savings  which  we  had  effected  as  a 
result  of  these  settlements.  The  covenants  between  the  Rulers 
and  the  Governor-General  have  been  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  As  far  as  1  remember,  there  was  seldom  any 
reference  to  the  privy  purse  settlements  except  probably  a 
passing  one.  These  arrangements  were  generally  applauded 
as  eminently  satisfactory  ones.  Frankly  speaking,  therefore,  1 
cannot  understand  the  fears  regarding  their  acceptance  by 
the  Assembly. 

3.  As  regards  the  privy  purse,  1  have  said  a  number  of  times 
in  the  Assembly,  and  we  have  made  it  dear  in  our  published 
documents  that  the  privy  purse  fixed  by  us  makes  a  reduction 
of  several  crores  in  the  expenditure  which  used  to  fall  on  the 
revenues  of  these  States,  i.  e.  the  Civil  List  and  other  allow¬ 
ances  of  Rulers.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  the  total 
expenditure  on  privy  purse  running  to  about  2  or  3  crores  is 
comparatively  an  insignificant  price  to  pay  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  unity  of  India  which  we  have  achieved.  We  have 
entered  into  solemn  undertakings  and  agreement  with  the 
Princes  about  the  privy  purse,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can,  in  good  conscience,  leave  it  to  future  Parliaments  to  do 
as  they  like  with  these  amounts.  These  are  commitments  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  signature  of  the  Head  of  the 
State  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  India  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  our  moral  duty  to  ensure  that  these 
commitments  are  fully  honoured  both  now  and  in  future.  This 
can  only  be  possible  if  we  guarantee  these  payments  under  the 
constitutional  provisions.  Any  other  alternative  would  not  be 
satisfactory  and  would  not  satisfy  those  who  have  accepted  in 
good  faith  our  pledges  and  our  promises.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
honour  bound  to  include  these  guarantees  in  the  Constitution. 

4.  As  regards  the  privileges  and  rights  conceded  to  the  Ru¬ 
lers,  these  are  again  part  of  the  same  commitments  and  carry 
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the  same  moral  obligation  on  our  part.  I  think  it  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  Princes  attach  considerable  significance 
to  these  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  a  question  of  self-respect 
and  honour  for  them,  and  1  do  not  think  that  having  taken 
from  them  everything  else  that  mattered,  we  should  show  any 
niggardly  attitude  in  these  matters. 

5.  You  will  recall  that  we  had  given  the  Rulers  our  assu¬ 
rances  that  they  could  continue  to  remain  as  they  were  except 
for  accession  of  three  subjects.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
to  compel  or  induce  them  to  merge  their  identity.  If  they  had 
chosen  to  keep  out  of  these  arrangements,  they  could  have 
continued  to  draw  the  heavy  Civil  Lists  they  used  to  draw 
before  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  Rulers  could  have 
enjoyed  unrestricted  use  of  their  State  revenues.  Few  people 
have  an  idea  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  they  had  squa¬ 
ndered  away  the  revenues  of  the  States.  There  were,  in  fact, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  no  limits  to  their  privy  purse  and 
if  they  had  continued  to  rule  a  few  years  more  they  would 
have  squandered  away  a  considerable  amount  of  the  country’s 
wealth.  There  were  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  but  you 
could  count  them  on  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Thus  the  capa¬ 
city  for  mischief  on  the  part  of  the  Rulers  in  this  respect  was 
far  greater  than  one  could  imagine.  Even  now  the  amount  of 
harm  that  could  be  caused  to  the  country  by  going  back  on 
our  solemn  promises  would  be  very  substantial.  You  may 
also  be  aware  that  in  the  Deccan  States  even  under  the  award 
of  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya  and  Shri 
Shankarrao  Deo,  the  scales  of  privy  purse  were  more  liberal 
than  ours.  In  many  cases  where  the  Civil  Lists  were  fixed  under 
agreements  between  Rulers  and  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  amounts  settled  were  higher  than  those  which  we  have  now 
given.  Lastly,  even  the  amounts  which  we  have  settled,  where 
they  exceed  10  lakhs,  are  liable  to  be  reduced  to  the  latter 
figure  after  the  lifetime  of  the  present  incumbents. 

6.  We  have  also  to  consider  these  two  matters  from  another 
point  of  view.  Under  the  draft  constitution,  agreements  reached 
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with  Rulers  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the  new 
Constitution  would  not  be  justiciable.  The  covenants  under 
which  we  have  guaranteed  the  privy  purse  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Rulers  will  not,  therefore,  be  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  will  be  subject  virtually  to 
the  rule  of  Paramountcy,  to  which  they  are  subject  now.  In 
these  circumstances,  a  constitutional  guarantee  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  provide  some  sort  of  a  safeguard  for  the 
Princes.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  make  these  agree¬ 
ments  justiciable.  But  if  we  did  so,  you  and  I,  and  even 
successor  Governments,  will  have  a  perpetual  cause  for  regret. 
I  would,  therefore,  once  more  urge  upon  you  and  my  Cabinet 
colleagues  to  reconsider  the  matter  and  to  accept  our  proposals 
which  had  been  reached  in  full  agreement  with  the  Drafting 
Committee.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Drafting  Committee  or 
any  of  my  colleagues  feels  any  hesitation  in  sponsoring  these 
proposals  before  the  Constituent  Assembly,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  interrupt  my  stay  in  Bombay  and  to  come  to  Delhi  merely 
for  the  sake  of  sponsoring  these  proposals.  I  consider  it  a 
matter  of  faith  and  honour,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  moral 
cowardice  on  my  part  if  I  refrained  from  discharging  this 
obligation. 

7.  Regarding  the  Indian  State  Forces,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  make  a  transitional  provision,  again  because  the 
provision  in  the  covenants  are  by  no  means  transitional.  What 
we  hope  to  do  is  gradually  to  persuade  the  Princes  to  integrate 
their  forces  fully  with  the  Indian  Army.  Even  within  the 
course  of  one  or  two  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  substantially 
reducing  the  position  of  the  Princes  in  relation  to  the  State 
Forces.  In  another  one  or  two  stages,  we  may  be  able  to 
integrate  them  fully,  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  say  so.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  charged  with  breach 
of  faith.  Making  a  transitional  provision,  such  as  the  Cabinet 
has  suggested,  would  bring  about  the  same  position  which  we 
wish  to  avoid,  namely,  the  Princes  will  feel  that  we  are  depar¬ 
ting  from  the  arrangements  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed 
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to  in  the  covenants,  and  even  from  now  on,  we  are  contem¬ 
plating  their  termination  in  the  period  of  transition.  On  the 
otherhand,  it  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  retain  the 
item  in  the  list  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
covenants,  and  subsequently  allow  it  in  actual  practice  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  if  the  pace  is  as  fast  as  we  expect,  it  may 
even  be  possible  to  do  away  with  this  entry  under  the  easier 
means  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  provided  for  the 
first  five  years. 

8.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  depth  of  feeling  and  the 
mental  strain  under  which  I  have  written  this  letter.  I  would 
be  grateful  if  you  would  kindly  read  it  to  my  Cabinet  collea¬ 
gues  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  same.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  asking  Menon  to  prepare  a  detailed  note 
relating  to  these  three  matters  and  request  the  Cabinet  to 
reconsider  their  attitude  on  these  matters. 


8.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  AUGUST  1949 

1  have  just  received  your  lettet  of  9  August  about  incorp¬ 
orating  in  the  new  Constitution  various  decisions  relating  to 
privy  purse  payments  and  guarantees  in  respect  of  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  rulers  etc. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet  to  upset  any  undertaking  taken  on  behalf  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Cabinet  was,  however,  a  little  surprised  and  taken 
aback  by  the  fact  that  these  privy  purse  payments  free  of 
income-tax,  were  for  perpetuity.  I  confess  that  I  had  not 
realised  this  fact  of  perpetuity  before.  I  am  not  sure  in  my 
own  mind  if  any  Government  is  capable  of  guaranteeing  any 
payment  in  perpetuity.  I  doubt  if  this  kind  of  thing  has  been 
done  elsewhere  except,  perhaps,  very  rarely.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  realistic  because  it  is  hardly  possible,  even  through  a 
constitution,  to  tie  down  the  future  in  this  way. 
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Nevertheless,  because  of  the  assurances  given  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  to  abide  by  them,  whatever  the  future  might 
do.  The  practical  aspect  of  this  was  that  an  inclusion  of  this 
long  list  of  payments,  free  of  tax  and  for  perpetuity,  in  the 
Constitution  would  undoubtedly  give  rise  to  long  and  bitter 
debate  in  the  party  and  in  the  Assembly.  Public  attention 
will  be  drawn  to  it  in  India  and  abroad.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
result  of  voting,  this  debate  will  not  be  good  from  the  point 
of  view  of  either  the  Government  or  the  Princes.  The  Princes 
would  probably  be  bitterly  criticised  and  they  will  feel  that 
their  position  in  regard  to  these  guarantees  was  not  very 
secure  in  spite  of  the  constitution  containing  them.  Looking 
at  the  temper  of  the  party,  I  am  rather  doubtful  if  they  would 
pass  them  as  such.  If  they  pass  them,  it  would  be  by  a  fairly 
narrow  majority. 

The  alternative  is  a  specific  article  in  the  Constitution 
guaranteeing  payment  etc.,  of  all  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Princes  etc.  Without  giving 
a  list  of  all  these,  I  think  that  this  course  would  very  largely 
meet  your  point  of  view  and  certainly  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  fulfilment  of  our  present  duty  to  the  Princes.  It  would 
avoid  that  particular  publicity  and  bitter  debate  which  a  full 
list  is  sure  to  cause. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of  leading 
Members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  all  of  them  felt 
that  giving  a  full  list  in  the  Constitution  would  make  matters 
very  difficult. 

Anyhow  we  shall  certainly  discuss  this  matter  fully  in 
Cabinet  and  with  Rajaji  who,  I  understand,  has  had  a  talk 
with  you.  We  shall  not  come  to  any  final  decision  without 
reference  to  you.  I  do  not  want  you  interrupt  your  rest  and 
treatment  and  rush  back  to  Delhi  for  this  matter.  We  shall 
hold  it  up  for  the  present  and  meanwhile  will  communicate 
with  you. 


9.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  16  AUGUST  1949 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  August  1949. 

I  have  also  seen  the  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  Meeting  on 
the  same  subject.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  if  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  Constitution  honouring  the  guarantees  and 
obligations  which  we  have  incurred,  that  would  serve  my 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  party.  The  party 
might  well  ask  us  to  enlighten  it  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  obligations  which  are  honouring.  We  shall  then  have 
to  reveal  these  details.  My  object  in  saying  this  is  not  to 
emphasise  that  these  details  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution.  Actually  in  that  matter  I  agree  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  but  my  purpose  is  only  to  say  that  we 
shall  have  to  face  the  party  on  this  issue,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not. 

Binding  Government  in  perpetuity  is  by  no  means  a  novel 
thing.  Many  agreements  are  entered  in  the  name  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  successors,  which  means  binding  ourselves  in 
perpetuity. 

It  has  been  a  very  sad  experience  to  me  to  have  spent 
the  Independence  anniversary  away  from  you.  I  know  that  in 
these  critical  times,  my  place  is  by  your  side.  I  only  hope  and 
pray  that  the  period  of  my  absence  from  Delhi  would  be  as 
short  as  possible.  I  was  particularly  unhappy  when  I  heard 
about  the  refugees  bothering  you  in  such  an  unseemly  manner. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  ail  of  us  and  quite  contrary  to  the  very 
elements  of  decency  in  public  life.  I  wish  I  were  in  Delhi  at 
the  time  to  share  your  burden.  You  have  treated  these  refugees 
with  much  greater  consideration  than  they  deserved. 
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I  have  had  a  talk  with  (K.  M.)  Munshi  about  the  compen¬ 
sation  clause.  Theoretically,  Rajaji’s  position  is  correct,  in 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
dragged  in  before  legislation  is  enforced.  I  have,  therefore, 
told  Munshi  that  the  alternative  draft  which  he  brought  would 
be  adequate.  There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination 
against  the  Zamindari  property,  but  that  we  could  justify  on 
the  ground  that  this  abolition  of  Zamindari  is  either  a  fact 
already  or  is  going  to  be  a  fact  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  whatever  has  been  done  is  not 
undone  on  technical  grounds.  Apart  form  this,  we  can  also 
contend  that  the  Zamindars  are  only  intermediaries  and  all 
their  rights  in  land  flow  from  the  recognition  of  their  status 
as  such  by  the  State.  The  land  belongs  to  the  State,  and 
therefore,  the  zamindars  are  not  entitled  to  full  rights  of  and 
compensation  for  ownership.  I  think,  if  put  in  this  way,  there 
will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  the  party,  particularly  now,  when 
lands  other  than  zamindari  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
discriminatory  treatment. 

lengar,  when  he  was  here,  discussed  with  me  the  proposals 
regarding  the  Services  and  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The 
proposals  regarding  the  Services  were  approved  by  the  Cabinet 
long  ago.  They  are,  in  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Services  are  concerned,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  specific 
agreement  which  we  have  entered  into  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  implement 
that  agreement  is  by  having  constitutional  guarantees.  At  one 
stage,  you  thought  that  we  might  reduce  the  emoluments  of 
the  Services,  particularly  of  the  higher  posts.  This,  I  am  afraid, 
can  be  achieved  by  voluntary  agreements  rather  than  by  any 
imposition,  which  would  open  us  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith 
on  our  past  commitments.  I  hope,  therefore,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Services.  The  objection  to  leaving 
it  to  Parliament  are  quite  obvious.  Parliament  can  make  or 
unmake  laws,  whereas  it  is  not  so  easy  to  interfere  with 
constitutional  provisions. 
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As  regards  the  Public  Service  Commission,  the  Cabinet  had 
come  to  some  decisions.  The  Drafting  Committee’s  proposals 
mean  some  departure  from  those  decisions,  inasmuch  as 
the  draft  provisions  specify  the  tenure  of  the  Members  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the  procedure  for  removal, 
resignation,  etc.,  which,  according  to  the  Cabinet  decision, 
should  have  been  left  to  parliamentary  legislation.  However  as 
the  articles  are  drafted,  I  think  we  need  have  no  objection, 
because  the  Constitution  gives  us  power  to  suspend  a  Member 
pending  an  enquiry  and  provides  for  a  judicial  enquiry. 

Golwalker  came  and  called  on  me  today.  I  had  a  general 
talk  with  him,  explaining  to  him  what  the  pitfalls  were  which 
the  RSS  should  avoid  in  the  interests  not  only  of  itself,  but 
of  the  country  at  large.  1  particularly  emphasised  completely 
eschewing  destructive  methods  and  adopting  a  constructive 
role,  and  warned  him  against  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Savarkar 
group,  of  which  Godse  (Gandhi’s  assassin)  was  the  exponent. 
I  found  him  quite  receptive  and  full  of  undertaking.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  he  will  not  give  us  any  trouble  and  will  now 
adapt  himself  to  the  new  requirements. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  be  coming  this  side  at  all  during 
my  stay  here,  but  if  you  can  get  away  and  come  here,  it 
would  be  so  nice.  I  know  you  must  be  troubled  with  many 
things,  as  I  am  troubled  here.  In  my  case,  there  is  a  further 
accentuating  circumstance,  namely,  the  distance  from  the 
actual  scene  in  which  events  are  being  shaped.  Perhaps,  a 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  would  set  the  minds  of  both  of  us 
at  ease. 


10.  N.  V.  GADGIL  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  18  AUGUST  1949 

This  morning  I  had  a  long  discussion  with  H.  E.  about 
Section  24.  You  might  have  been  aware  by  this  time  what 
happened  in  the  party  meeting  where  I  was  asked  to  preside. 
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The  formula  which  was  agreed  to  by  Kher,  Munshi,  Pant  and 
others  was  split  into  three  and  the  three  principles  underlying 
that  compromise  were  agreed  to.  There  was  a  very  close 
voting.  Although  it  seemed  that  it  was  an  end  of  it  yet  the 
matter  has  been  continually  agitating  all  of  us.  It  is  not  fair 
to  make  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  properties.  However, 
H.  E.  informed  me  today  that  he  has  evolved  a  formula 
which  is  practically  the  original  draft  in  the  Draft  Constitution 
except  for  the  word  “payment.”  This  formula  makes  compensa¬ 
tion  justiciable  in  case  of  all  properties;  no  distinction  is 
made  between  zamindari  property  and  other  property.  H.  E. 
told  me  that  Munshi  and  Dr.  Ambedkar  were  agreeable.  As 
Pant  was  not  here,  it  is  not  known  what  attitude  he  will  take. 
Anyway,  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  your  view  about  this 
formula.  Your  general  views  are  perfectly  known  to  me  and 
I  have  been  pressing  the  same  in  my  own  way. 

In  the  Cabinet  there  was  a  long  discussion  about  privy 
purses.  I  should  say  there  was  complete  agreement  to  honour 
the  pledges  and  assurances  given  by  you  in  the  various 
Covenants  and  agreements.  The  difficulty  that  was  felt  by  some 
was  whether  that  guarantee  should  be  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  such  a  detailed  manner  as  was  sought  in  the  note  prepared 
by  the  States  Ministry.  Subsequent  development  was  also 
reported  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  Prime  Minister  which  included 
your  letter  and  his  reply  to  the  same.  Two  days  ago  I  had 
some  conversation  with  Mr.  V.  P.  Menon  and  he  is  also  very 
keen;  in  fact  he  thinks  it  to  be  a  matter  of  high  principle 
that  pledges  must  be  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  While 
we  were  discussing  this,  H.E.  was  also  present.  I  understood 
him  to  accept  a  general  guarantee  in  the  Constitution  to  the 
effect  that  all  assurances  given  in  connection  with  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  States  should  be  honoured  and  should  be  binding.  I 
think  this  should  be  an  acceptable  compromise.  The  temper 
of  the  party  is  more  socialistic  than  the  Socialists  themselves, 
although  there  is  an  element  of  perversity  in  this  but  this  is 
the  position.  I  am  determined  to  do  whatever  is  right  although 
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it  may  not  be  popular  with  the  party.  I  have  written  this  to 
you  for  the  purpose  of  information.  I  know  your  views  and 
as  already  stated,  they  will  be  given  expression  to  in  my  own 
way  whenever  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  want  to  write  this  and  trouble  you  but  I  thought 
that  a  couple  of  minutes  from  your  rest  is  a  justifiable 
encroachment  for  me.  I  read  from  the  papers  that  a  number 
of  people  come  to  see  you.  Piease  avoid  this.  I  am  getting 
news  about  your  health,  almost  daily  from  Satya  Narain  Sinha. 

With  regards  and  pranam  to  Maniben. 


11.  SARDAR  TO  K.  M.  MUNSHI,  DATED  19  AUGUST  1949 

I  have  had  some  enquiries  from  Delhi  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Hindi.  Tandonji  has  also  written  to  me.  From  what 
you  told  me,  I  gathered  the  impression  that  everything  had 
been  amicably  settled  and  there  was  no  controversy,  but  these 
enquiries  and  Tandonji’s  letter  give  me  a  contrary  impression. 
It  is  a  vital  question,  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take 
both  a  long-range,  and  practical  view  of  the  problem.  I  know 
the  feeling  and  strength  behind  the  many  currents  and  cross¬ 
currents  in  the  party  on  this  question.  Happily,  however,  the 
range  of  controversy  has  been  narrowed.  I  feel  that  it  might 
be  of  some  assistance  if  I  gave  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
party,  an  indication  of  my  views  on  this  question.  I  hope 
what  I  state  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  very  important 
problem. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  place 
of  Hindi  in  Devanagari  script.  It  will,  and  must,  be  the  national 
or  official  language  of  India.  Once  we  accept  this  basic  fact, 
from  which  I  see  no  escape,  everything  that  follows  must  fit 
in  with  that  fact.  We  cannot  have  any  incongruity  or  inconsist¬ 
ency  on  this  issue  in  the  Constitution.  Even  where  we  have 
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to  depart  from  the  logical  consequences  of  this  decision  because 
of  practical  difficulties,  we  must  not  ignore  that  basic  fact.  To 
act  otherwise  would  be  bringing  into  ridicule  one  of  the  basic 
and  fundamental  articles  of  the  Draft  Constitution. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that 
we  must  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  would  permit 
the  attainment  by  Hindi  of  its  due  position  as  official  language 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  time  factor  is  undoubtedly 
important  in  order  that  the  old  order  of  things  can  be  adapted 
to  this  new  fact.  I,  however,  feel  that  ten  years  should  be  an 
adequate  period,  in  which  things  may  be  moved  to  a  complete 
change  at  the  end  of  it.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
period,  English  should  be  replaced  completely  by  Hindi.  This 
would  necessitate  a  recognition  of  two  official  languages  within 
the  ten  years’  period,  namely,  English  and  Hindi.  I  consider  it 
necessary  because  we  cannot  have  a  paper  official  language  as 
Hindi  and  an  effective  official  language  as  English.  The  best 
course,  consistent  with  our  dignity  as  well  as  our  sense  of  res¬ 
ponsibility,  would,  therefore,  be  to  face  the  facts  squarely  and  to 
recognise  a  bilingual  period  of  ten  years  as  being  forced  on  us  by 
history  and  existing  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
leave  things  to  develop  on  their  own.  The  Government  will 
owe  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  has  framed  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  to  the  people  on  whose  behalf  the 
Constitution  will  have  been  framed,  to  make  every  effort  to 
bring  about  that  change  within  that  period  and  to  create 
conditions,  whereby  progressively  Hindi  would  be  taking  the 
place  of  English.  In  other  words,  Government  must,  during 
this  period,  make  such  administrative  changes  from  time  to 
time  and  issue  such  administrative  directives  and  orders  which 
would  gradually  replace  English  by  Hindi.  As  to  what  extent, 
in  what  manner  and  in  what  localities  and  at  what  speed  all 
this  should  be  done  must  obviously  be  a  matter  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consider.  Any  expert  advice  on  this  issue  is  unlikely 
to  help  us.  Experts  are  more  dogmatic  than  helpful.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  instructions  on  these  points  may  from 
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time  to  time  issue  from  the  President,  which  would  of  course 
mean  the  Dominion  Government  on  the  advice  of  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature,  elected  on  the  basis  of  proportional 
representation,  so  that  there  would  be  representation  of  all 
points  of  view.  This  committee  would,  of  course,  be  advisory 
in  character,  because  Government  must  be  free  to  determine 
its  attitude  in  the  light  of  practical  considerations.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Government  would,  in  an  overwhelming  measure, 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  this  committee. 

From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  follows  that  we  must 
have  Hindi  in  Devanagari  script  as  the  official  language.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  a  hybrid  language,  such  as  suggested 
in  some  quarters  which  have  recommended  Arabic  numerals 
in  place  of  Hindi  numerals.  In  any  case*  recognition  of  English 
as  official  language  in  the  first  ten  years  amply  meets  the 
points  and  difficulties  of  our  friends  from  the  South. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  the  party  for 
consideration  the  following  propositions: 

(a)  Hindi  in  Devanagari  Script  (both  letters  and  nume¬ 
rals)  should  be  recognized  as  the  national  or  official 
language. 

(b)  Government  must  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
Hindi  attains  its  due  position  as  official  language  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

(c)  With  a  view  to  realizing  (b)  above.  Government 
would  take  such  administrative  measures  as  may  be 
necessary,  progressively  to  replace  English  by  Hindi 
at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

(d)  During  this  period  of  ten  years,  both  Hindi  and 
English  shall  be  recognized  as  official  languages,  but 
the  extent  to  which  each  could  be  used  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  other,  should  be 
determined  by  the  President  on  the  advice  of  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  elected  on  proportional 
representation. 


12.  SARDAR  TO  N.  V.  GADGIL, 
DATED  22  AUGUST  1949 


Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  18  and  20  August  1949. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  take  the  same  view  as  I  do 
on  the  question  of  compensation.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  formula  adopted  at  the  meeting  from  both  Jawaharlal  and 
Rajaji.  I  have  already  made  my  position  clear  in  the  message 
which  I  sent  to  the  party  members.  The  Government  House 
formula  meets  my  views  much  better  than  the  compromise 
formula,  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  Pantji  will  agree. 

As  regards  privy  purses,  I  was  told  that  your  views  were 
somewhat  different,  but  am  glad  to  know  that  at  least  on  the 
question  of  fulfilling  the  undertakings  and  obligations  incurred, 
they  coincide  with  mine.  I  am  afraid  the  party  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  the  absence  of  any  clear  guidance.  There  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  due  to  conflicting  views,  and  I  am  told 
that,  even  where  Cabinet  decisions  have  been  reached,  our 
Cabinet  colleagues  or  even  Ministers  of  State  do  not  feel  bound 
by  them.  Comment  is  needless. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  kind  sentiments  you  have 
expressed  in  your  letter  of  20  August.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
very  concerned  I  feel  at  being  in  Bombay,  while  such  import¬ 
ant  decisions  are  being  taken  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
New  Delhi.  But  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 


13.  MAHARAJA  SARDUL  SINGH  OF  BIKANER  TO  SARDAR 

DATED  20  OCTOBER  1949 

I  have  read  with  genuine  pleasure  your  grand  statement 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  12  October  concerning  the 
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process  of  the  integration  of  the  States.  But  for  the  stand 
taken  by  you  and  the  lucid  and  succinct  manner  in  which  you 
have  dealt  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  mailer*  the  position 
might  well  have  been  very  different  with  catastrophic  results 
to  the  Princess.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  very 
noble  part  played  by  you  personally  in  championing  our  cause 
in  the  manner  that  you  have  done  has  deeply  moved  every 
one  of  us  and  will  be  a  matter  of  the  warmest  congratula¬ 
tions  and  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  all  Rulers  ?  As  for 
myself  these  feelings  of  gratitude  flow  genuinely  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

You  have  always  fully  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  our 
sacrifices  whereby  we  have  given  up  our  all  in  the  wider  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  mother  country.  Your  statement  has  no  doubt 
cleared  the  minds  of  the  public  not  only  in  regard  to  our 
patriotism  for  India  but  in  regard  to  the  correct  position 
concerning  ourselves  and  the  integration  of  our  States  and  the 
obligations  that  lie  upon  India  to  fulfil  its  pledges  towards  us. 

In  this  fast  changing  world,  when  the  trend  of  events  is 
such  as  to  view  lightly  the  pledges  and  assurances  given,  the 
following  passages  from  your  statement,  if  I  may  quote  it, 
will,  apart  from  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  Princes,  go 
down  in  history... 

“Let  us  do  justice  to  them:  let  us  place  ourselves  in 

their  position  and  then  assess  the  value  of  their 

sacrifice.  The  Rulers  have  now  discharged  their  part  of 

the  obligations  by  transferring  ail  ruling  powers  and  by 

agreeing  to  the  integrations  of  their  States.  The  main 

part  of  our  obligation  under  these  agreements  is  to  ensure 
» 

that  the  guarantees  given  by  us  in  respect  of  privy  purse 
are  fully  implemented.5’ 

“The  minimum  which  we  could  offer  to  them  as  quid 
pro  quo  for  parting  with  their  ruling  powers  was  to 
guarantee  to  them  privy  purses  and  certain  privileges  on 
a  reasonable  and  defined  basis.” 
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la  conclusion  may  I  say  that  you  have  not  only  proved 
a  real  friend  of  the  Princes,  which  we  knew  was  the  case  all 
along  but  the  best  champion  that  we  could  have  had  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  right,  justice  and  fairplay  and  to  whom  we  could 
look  up  to  for  implementation  of  the  pledges  and  guarantees 
given  to  us? 

!  sincerely  trust  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  calls  of  duty 
you  are  keeping  well,  and  with  kindest  regards  and  all  good 
wishes. 


CHAPTER  5 


SARDAR  AND  CONGRESS  PARTY  AFFAIRS 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

During  these  busy  years  1945-50,  Sardar  in  addition  to 
his  Cabinet  work,  Constituent  Assembly  work,  and  other 
official  and  unofficial  work  connected  with  his  dominant 
position  and  all  the  myriad  problems  of  a  phase  of  Indian 
history  when  crisis  followed  close  on  crisis,  to  attend  to  party 
matters  as  well,  and  often  these  matters  involved  protracted 
discussions  as  well  as  quick  decisions,  consideration  of  both 
problems  and  personalities  and  a  high  level  of  approach  and 
attention.  Over  a  period  of  years  Sardar,  because  of  his 
organisational  ability  and  a  reputation  for  discipline,  realism 
and  straight-forwardness,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only 
person  who  could  handle  the  party  machinery  with  judgment, 
competence,  general  satisfaction  and  emphasis  on  results. 
Congress  Presidents  usually  consulted  him  on  important  matters 
and  his  advice  was  usually  accepted.  He  was  virtually  in  charge 
of  the  election  machinery  both  in  1937  and  in  1945-46.  He 
was  also  the  guiding  genius  of  parliamentary  programme  and 
the  ministering  ange!  of  party  funds.  But  things  were  seldom 
smooth:  thus,  when  D.  P.  Mishra  of  the  Central  Provinces 
complained  about  Nehru’s  Working  Committee  of  1946,  Sardar 
wrote  a  mollifying  reply  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  himself 
not  consulted  and  that,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  new 
personnel  he  pressed  for  being  relieved  of  the  burden.  His 
philosophy  and  sense  of  discipline  would  not  however  allow 
him  to  quit  (Serial  No.  2)  : 

“We  are  passing  through  a  critical  period  and  our  life’s 

work  may  either  yield  results  or  our  hopes  may  all  be 
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dashed  to  pieces  by  sheer  foolishness  on  our  part  and  the 
cup  which  is  full  of  nectar  and  which  is  very  near  our  lips 
may  drop  down  from  our  hands  before  we  can  taste  even  a 
drop  of  it.  The  situation  is  full  of  perplexities  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  on  such  occasions  seasoned  soldiers  have  to  hold 
their  feet  firmly  and  tightly  on  the  ground  and  brave  the 
tumult  and  storm  through  which  the  country  is  passing5’. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  of  dedication  that  Sardar  advised  that  no 
one  should  “deviate  from  our  chosen  path’'  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  ensure  that  the  “straight  and  steady  march 
of  the  ship  will  not  be  interrupted”. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubled  Sardar  greatly  was  the 
disunity  among  Congress  leaders  in  the  Punjab.  Factionalism 
was  present  even  at  the  time  of  the  general  elections  in  1946, 
and  the  imperative  need  for  pulling  together  in  a  situation 
which  was  full  of  danger  and  trouble  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  much  effect  on  the  Provincial  leaders.  The  two  leaders 
of  the  opposing  groups  were  Bhimsen  Sachar  and  Gopichand 
Bhargava.  After  the  elections  of  1946,  Sachar  was  elected  as 
the  leader  of  the  Congress  party:  but  there  was  soon  great 
confusion.  Daud  Ghaznavi,  the  President  of  the  State  Congress 
Committee  left  the  Congress  shortly  after  the  general  elections 
and  Sachar  himself  appears  to  have  wished  to  resign  his 
leadership  (Serial  No.  3  and  4).  Gopichand  Bhargava  was  the 
Premier  at  the  time  of  the  partition.  In  June  1949,  however, 
a  number  of  party  members  withdrew  their  support  from 
Gopichand  Bhargava  in  favour  of  Sachar:  but  Sachar’s  regime 
was  short-lived.  Sardar  was  in  favour  of  Governor’s  rule  for 
a  spell  till  conditions  stabilised:  but  the  Cabinet  did  not  agree. 
Sachar,  described  by  Governor  C.  M.  Trivedi  as  “hasty,  impul¬ 
sive,  tactless,  obstinate  and  vain”  (Serial  No.  25),  even  though 
genuinely  keen  on  stamping  out  corruption,  could  not  last 
long  and  Gopichand  Bhargava  again  became  Premier  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Describing  the  situation  in  a  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  dated  5th  December,  1949,  (Serial  No. 

39),  Sardar  refers  to  the  general  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
Congress — even  in  the  Working  Committee — and  says: 
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“....I  feel  that  what  we  are  witnessing  in  East  Punjab 
is  merely  an  accentuation  of  a  tendency  which  is  present 
elsewhere  and  unless  the  people  who  still  have  faith  and 
confidence  act  with  determination  and  keep  firmly  on  to 
the  line  of  action  we  decide  the  tendency  would  grow 
rather  than  diminish.” 

Party  unity  was  being  undermined  in  other  Provinces  as 
well.  Bombay,  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Provinces  and 
Orissa  had  as  leaders  men  who  commanded  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  influence.  Assam  also  had  in  Gopinath  Bardoloi, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  a  leader  of  competence,  even  though  he 
had  to  face  trouble  from  the  Congress  Chief,  Debeswar 
Sarmah.  In  Madras  the  picture  was  not  happy.  Consisting  of 
three  Congress  Provinces-— Andhra,  Tamil  Nad  and  Kerala, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  both  inter-regional  and  intra-regio- 
nal  factionalism.  The  Bengal  position  was  also  not  easy,  with 
P.  C,  Ghosh  being  antagonistic  to  B.  C.  Roy,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Premier.  Even  in  the  United  Provinces,  with  the  tower¬ 
ing  personality  of  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  there  was  considerable 
in-fighting  with  the  group  led  by  Triloki  Singh  (helped  by 
Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai).  Sardar  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lucknow 
in  January  1950,  because  an  open  rift  had  developed  there, 
and  had  come  to  a  head  over  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  Parliament  (the  Constituent  Assembly  which  was  func¬ 
tioning  as  the  Interim  Parliament).  Sardar’s  visit  to  Lucknow 
had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  Govind  Ballabh 
Pant  who  acknowledged  Sardar’s  assistance  handsomely  : 

“You  are  always  kind  and  generous  and  an  unfailing 
source  of  strength  and  light  in  moments  of  gloom  and 
depression.”  (Serial  No.  47) 

A  small  group  led  by  Triloki  Singh  left  the  Congress 
party,  but  this  did  not  have  any  effect  on  its  strength  or 
solidarity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  though  often  troubles  in 
the  Provinces  or  States  sprang  up,  they  were  encouraged 
by  certain  individuals  at  the  Centre  who  on  this  pretext  could 
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build  up  their  own  position.  The  famous  among  such  persons 
was  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  who  tried  to  rival  Govind  Baliabh 
Pant  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  then  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
Purushottam  Das  Tandon.  He  had  the  ear  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  and  in  his  name  or  because  of  this  reputation  of  his 
could  create  a  following  of  his  own  elsewhere.  In  Uttar  Pradesh 
he  was  somewhat  aloof  from  All-India  politics  but  when  he 
came  to  the  Centre  on  15  Aug.  1947  he  acquired  an  all-India 
position  came  even  nearer  to  Nehru  and  then  to  have  his 
finger  in  each  provincial  pie. 

Two  issues  arose,  one  in  1949  and  the  other  in  1950, 
which  seriously  affected  the  relations  between  Sardar  and 
Nehru.  The  first  was  the  election  of  the  Interim  President  of 
India  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  Constitution  which  was 
adopted  on  the  26th  November  1949  contained  a  transitory 
provision  that,  pending  the  election  of  a  President  by  the 
Parliament  and  State  Legislatures  after  the  first  general  election 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Presidential  office  would  ad-interim 
be  filled  by  election  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  There  were 
two  likely  choices  for  the  office — C.  Rajagopalachari  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Governor-General  with  quiet  distinction, 
and  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  beloved  leader  from  Bihar  who  had 
a  long  record  of  devoted  and  dedicated  service  and  who,  as 
President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  captured  the 
hearts  of  all  its  members.  Nehru  was  definitely  in  favour  of 
Rajagopalachari;  rather  unwisely  he  wrote  off  a  letter  to 
Rajendra  Prasad  that  Rajaji  should  be  proposed  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  India,  clearly  implying  that  Rajendra  Prasad  should 
stand  down.  Rajendra  Prasad  reacted  strongly.  As  President 
of  the  Congress  he  already  had  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
being  consulted  on  important  matters  (Serial  No.  37)  and 
he  considered  this  communication  as  a  reflection  on  his  own 

*s 

suitability.  There  was  considerable  Correspondence  between 
Sardar,  Nehru  and  Rajendra  Prasad.  Eventually,  shortly  before 
Nehru  left  on  a  long  foreign  trip,  he  raised  the  issue  at  a 
meeting  of  Congress  members  of  the  Assembly — against  Sardar’s 
advice.  There  was  immediate  reaction  and  a  rather  vociferous 
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majority  expressed  its  support  to  RajendraPrasad,  Sardar  then 
addressed  the  meeting  and  appealed  for  a  calm  atmosphere. 
His  appeal  had  the  desired  effect;  tempers  were  stilled  and  a 
decision  was  deferred.  But  there  was  no  doubt  left  that  a 
large  majority  was  in  favour  of  Rajendra  Prasad.  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  Nehru  telt  this  greatly,  and  even  thought  of  resigning, 
but  Sardar  was  able  to  persuade  him  not  to  take  such  a 
precipitate  action.  Eventually,  Rajendra  Prasad  was  elected 
unanimously  and  with  acclamation. 

A  more  serious  rift  arose  over  the  election  of  the  Congress 
President  in  1950.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  election  of  Purushottam  Das  Tandon,  a  respected 
Congressman  of  high  standing  because,  as  he  told  Tandon, 

"...  .You  have  become  to  large  numbers  of  people  in  India 
some  kind  of  a  symbol  of  this  communal  and  reviv¬ 
alist  outlook. ...” 

Nehru  was  not  always  in  touch  with  party  feeling,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  putting  out  his  own  view  as  that  of 
"large  numbers”.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Purushottam  Das 
Tandon  commanded  a  large  following. 

The  correspondence  between  Tandon,  Sardar  and  Nehru  was 
somewhat  protracted.  Sardar  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  Purushottam  Das  Tandon  could  justly 
claim  the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress  as  his  reward  for  long 
and  distinguished  service  to  that  Organisation.  Sardar  had  too 
high  an  opinion  of  Tandon’s  sense  of  discipline  to  entertain 
any  fear  that  he  would  fail  to  adjust  himself  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  Congress  :  and  Sardar  was  therefore  in  favour 
of  giving  him  a  chance;  he  even  went  to  the  length  of  saying: 

"...if  he  does  not  adjust  himself  to  such  decisions  as  the 
Nasik  Congress  might  take  naturally  he  has  to  go.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  expressed  himself 
as  forcefully  as  he  could  against  Purushottam  Das  Tandon: 

"I  am  absolutely  clear  in  my  mind  that  in  the  event  of 

Tandon’s  election,  I  should  treat  it  as  a  vote  of  no- 
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confidence  in  me  by  Congressmen  or  at  any  rate  by  those 
who  vote  in  the  Presidential  election.  As  a  result  of  this, 
1  cannot  function  in  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
or  other  executives.  As  a  further  consequence  I  cannot 
continue  as  Prime  Minister.” 

Sardar  was  however  able  to  persuade  Nehru  not  to  issue  a 
public  statement  containing  this  threat  but  to  await  the  voting 
result  at  the  Nasik  Congress  Session.  Eventually  Purushottam 
Das  Tandon  was  elected  by  a  majority  and  Nehru  had  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  result  of  the  election.  He  neither  resigned  his  Prime 
Ministership  nor  could  he  stay  out  of  the  Working  Committee. 
But  until  Sardar’s  death  and  perhaps  even  after  Nehru  never 
forgave  him  for  having  lent  his  support  to  Tandon  and  the  last 
two  months  of  Sardar’s  life  on  this  planet  were  spent  in  an 
uncomfortable  position  of  receiving  pin-pricks  from  him 
whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity  of  giving  them. 

Sardar’s  role  in  the  Congress  organisation  was  a  decisive 
one.  He  enjoyed  both  popular  trust  and  confidence.  The  rank 
and  file  looked  upon  him  with  awe.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
fair  minded  ness  and  sound  judgment.  His  knowledge  of  local 
politics  was  deep  and  his  understanding  of  local  situations 
quick  and  instructive.  He  was  fearless  and  set  great  store 
by  stability.  At  the  same  time  he  took  a  moral  stand 
when  the  occasion  demanded.  As  a  leader  he  would  influence 
local  judgment  through  the  faith  and  confidence  he  inspired 
but  he  was  capable  of  refraining  from  pressing  his  view  to 
the  point  of  going  against  democratic  principle,  as  his  handling 
of  the  Madras  affair  involving  Rajaji’s  leadership  would  show. 

It  was  these  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  great 
organisation,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  brightest  jewel, 
weather  many  a  storm  and  in  the  end  to  pilot  it  to  the  seat 
of  Central  authority.  Nehru  seized  upon  the  momentum  Sardar 
generated  and  Congress  did  not  lose  this  momentum  until  its 
partial  failure  in  the  general  elections  of  1967.  It  is  rare  that 
an  organization  holding  authority  can  survive  so  long  from  the 
initial  momentum  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  did. 
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1.  D.  F.  MISHRA  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  1 1  JULY  1946 

I  had  gone  to  Bombay,  this  time  resolved  to  discuss  with 
you  a  number  of  difficulties  which  face  us  as  Congressmen  in 
this  province.  I  have  never  believed  in  non-violence  as  a 
matter  of  religious  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy.  I  have 
religiously  followed  it.  Today  I  see  an  atmosphere  of  violence 
all  round.  It  is  not  even  honest  belief  in  violence.  It  is  all 
power  politics  and  playing  to  the  gallery.  Congressmen,  quite 
a  large  number  of  them,  have  become  thoroughly  irresponsible. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  Forward  Blockists  and  Socialists,  who 
frankly  have  ceased  to  believe  in  non-violence,  even  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Gandhian  philosophy  of  life,  have 
so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  swim  with  the  current  for 
fear  of  losing  the  support  of  the  public  which  is  being  increa¬ 
singly  fed  on  tall  talk.  At  the  very  hour  of  victory,  all  the 
basic  principles  of  Gandhiji  are  being  ridiculed.  I  had  thought 
that  the  contemplated  reorganisation  of  the  Congress  would 
put  an  end  to  all  this  confusion,  but  the  announcement  of 
his  Working  Committee  by  our  new  Rashtrapati  (Jawaharla! 
Nehru)  has  dashed  all  my  hopes  to  the  ground.  What  names  ! 
They  are  our  new  statesmen  !  They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
clear  grasp  of  our  political  affairs  1  They  are  supposed  to 
possess  self-control  in  dealing  with  men  and  matters  !  It  seems 
to  me  today  that  we  have  been  foolish  in  obeying  you  and 
remaining  mute.  We  have  been  made  to  surrender  without  a 
fight.  All  of  us  are  not  job-hunters.  We  too  have  some  poli¬ 
tical  ideals  and  wish  to  see  them  realised.  Our  silence  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  absence  of  active  brains  and  warm 
hearts,  Pandit  Nehru  wants  new  blood  !  In  this  ancient  land 
for  thousands  of  years  public  affairs  have  been  in  the  hands 
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of  elderly  men  free  from  passions.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
public  life  is  becoming  Mrs.  Warren’s  profession,  wherein  the 
elder  one  must  give  place  to  the  younger  one  merely  because 
she  has  become  older  !  In  all  democratic  countries  a  team 
carries  on  until  it  forfeits  the  nation’s  confidence.  Has  this 
happened  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  discarded  ?  These 
rejected  ones  were  the  real  authors  of  the  “Quit  India”  policy. 
These  rejected  ones  covered  themselves  and  the  nation  with 
glory  by  their  statesmanlike  negotiations  with  the  Cabinet 
Mission.  The  reward  of  these  tried  men  is  their  replacement 
by  a  lot  of  tail-talkers  at  a  time  when  utmost  wisdom  is  the 
prime  necessity. 

The  wickedness  and  follies  of  some  men  in  our  province 
was  borne  by  us  in  silence  in  the  hope  that  just  and  wise 
people  were  at  the  top  to  set  matters  right.  All  that  is  gone. 
In  honest  men  loyalty  takes  root  slowly  and  it  cannot  be 
uprooted  suddenly.  I  feel  as  if  all  is  lost  but  I  must  stop. 
In  my  letters  to  you  I  have  always  observed  restraint.  It  has 
failed  me  today.  Kindly  excuse  me. 


2.  SARDAR  TO  D.  P.  MISHRA, 

DATED  29  JULY  1946 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  11th  on  the  17th,  but  I  have 
not  ventured  to  send  you  a  reply  by  post  owing  to  the 
postal  strike.  I  am  taking  a  holiday  for  all  practical  purposes 
owing  to  the  post  and  telegraph  strike,  except  confining  myself 
to  local  activities  in  the  city  and  sending  urgent  messages 
through  special  messengers- 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  about  the  formation 
of  the  new  Working  Committee  by  our  new  president,  and  I 
fully  appreciate  the  depth  of  feeling  amongst  comrades  who 
have  worked  with  us  for  so  many  years  and  who  are  upset  by 
the  revolutionary  change  in  the  personnel.  I  am  therefore 
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not  surprised  at  the  unrestrained  manner  in  which  you  have 
expressed  yourself  in  your  letter. 

Though  the  president  (Nehru)  has  been  elected  for  the 
fourth  time,  he  often  acts  with  childlike  innocence,  which  puts 
us  all  in  great  difficulties  quite  unexpectedly.  You  have  good 
reasons  to  be  angry  but  we  must  not  allow  our  anger  to  get 
the  better  of  ourselves.  We  are  passing  through  a  critical  period 
and  our  life’s  work  may  either  yield  successful  results  or  our 
hopes  may  all  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  sheer  foolishness  on  our 
part  and  the  cup  which  is  full  of  nectar  and  which  is  very  near 
our  lips  may  drop  down  from  our  hands  before  we  can  taste 
even  a  drop  of  it.  The  situation  is  full  of  perplexities  and 
difficulties,  but  on  such  occasion  seasoned  soldiers  have  to  hold 
their  feet  firmly  and  tightly  on  the  ground  and  brave  the 
tumult  and  storm  through  which  the  country  is  passing. 

You  may  perhaps  be  thinking  that  I  must  have  been 
consulted.  Many  Congressmen  also  think  so.  But  you  will  be 
surprised  that  when  I  was  informed  of  the  new  personnel,  I 
pressed  for  being  relieved  of  the  burden.  I  cannot  write  to 
you  all  in  a  letter,  because  it  would  be  unwise,  but  I  feel  as 
much  that  our  cause  has  been  injured  at  a  critical  juncture. 
I  cannot  afford  to  get  out  of  it  because  it  would  be  injuring 
our  cause. 

He  has  done  many  things  recently  which  have  caused  us 
great  embarrassment.  His  action  in  Kashmir,  his  interference 
in  the  Sikh  election  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  Press 
Conference  immediately  after  the  A1CC  are  all  acts  of  emo¬ 
tional  insanity  and  it  puts  tremendous  strain  on  us  to  set 
matters  right.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  innocent  indiscretions,  he 
has  unparalleled  enthusiasm  and  a  burning  passion  for  freedom 
which  make  him  restless  and  drive  him  to  a  pitch  of  impa¬ 
tience  where  he  forgets  himself.  All  his  actions  are  governed 
by  a  supreme  consideration  of  reaching  the  cherished  goal 
with  electric  speed.  His  mind  has  been  exhausted  by  overwork 
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and  strain.  He  feels  lonely  and  he  acts  emotionally  and  we 
have  to  bear  with  him  in  the  circumstances.  Opposition  some¬ 
times  drives  him  mad,  as  he  is  impatient.  His  present  action 
is  also  the  result  of  a  burning  desire  to  take  the  younger 
elements  with  him  and  although  in  doing  so  he  has  committed 
a  grave  mistake  he  will  not  hesitate  to  rectify  it  when  he 
realises  the  grave  injustice  he  has  done  to  others  and  to  the 
organisation. 

You  may,  however,  rest  assured  that  so  long  as  one  of  us 
is  inside  the  group  that  governs  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  the 
straight  and  steady  march  of  the  ship  will  not  be  interrupted. 

You  are  right  when  you  say  that  the  atmosphere  is  full 
of  violence.  You  must  be  reading  Harijan,  wherein  you  will 
find  that  there  can  be  no  greater  condemnation  of  the  present 
day  hypocrisy,  tomfoolery  and  mad  race  for  power  politics. 
You  have  seen  that  the  Madras  Ministry  is  formed  and 
functioning  against  Gandhiji’s  advice.  Who  could  have  thought 
of  its  possibility  before  1942?  And  yet  these  people  claim  or 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Gandhian  school. 

The  mad  race  for  going  into  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  caused  him  (Gandhi)  considerable  pain  and  he  has  come 
out  with  his  heart’s  agony  in  an  article  in  which  he  compares 
these  people’s  jail-going  with  that  of  thieves  and  robbers. 
These  people  are  also  Congressmen  of  the  Gandhian  School. 
The  underground  variety  of  Congressmen,  who  call  themselves 
‘Augusters’,  think  that  they  created  the  August  revolution. 
Like  a  dog  walking  under  a  fully  loaded  cart,  they  feel  that 
the  whole  load  is  on  their  shoulders  and  they  are  dragging 
the  whole  cart.  However,  in  a  world  full  of  violence  and 
immorality  resulting  from  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  India 
cannot  be  isolated.  But  individuals  who  are  conscious  of  their 
surroundings  must  stand  firmly  and  resist  all  temptations  so 
as  to  keep  the  torch  burning. 

I  have  written  to  you  at  length  in  order  that  you  may 
derive  some  consolation  by  getting  an  inkling  of  my  own 
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mind  and  also  with  a  hope  that  this  passing  phase  of  our 
political  life  will  not  upset  you  so  much  as  to  deviate  from 
our  chosen  path. 

3.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  19  JULY  1946 
(EXTRACT) 

....The  Punjab  situation  is  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  I  had  a 
telephone  call  just  now  from  Bhim  Sen  Sachar.  He  wants  to 
resign  his  leadership.  Maulana  placed  him  there  and  I  have 
asked  him  to  obtain  his  permission  by  telephone.  It  seems  the 
coalition  is  scrapping.  The  Sikhs  are  not  in  our  discipline.  Col. 
Gill,  in  his  anxiety  to  unite  the  Sikhs  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hold  over  them,  is  playing  a  game  which  is  sure  to  create 
greater  difficulties.  He  does  not  show  his  plans  to  us  and 
does  not  act  up  to  his  agreements  with  us.  Maulana  Daud 
has  played  false  to  us  in  a  crisis.  It  seems  he  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  for  an  excuse  to  go  over  to  the  other  side. 
He  was  made  Congress  President  in  the  Punjab  by  Maulana. 
We  had  to  spend  a  lakh  of  rupees  for  his  election  alone  and 
he  was  given  a  safe  joint  constituency,  from  where  he  got  in 
by  a  majority  of  Hindu  votes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
precedent  will  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  trust  the  best  of 
them.  I  had  my  doubts  but  Sachar  and  Seth  Sudarshan  got 
round  him  for  power  and  deposed  Gopichand  with  the  help 
of  Maulana.  Daud  wanted  to  be  a  Minister  in  the  coalition 
and  he  created  a  split  in  the  Congress  ranks  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Sachar  appointed  as  Leader.  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  Maulana  at  present  because  of  the  postal  strike  and  the 
telephones  these  days  are  very  difficult  to  get,  the  service 
being  very  irregular. .  . . 

4.  SARDAR  TO  BHIM  SEN  SACHAR, 

DATED  27  JULY  1946 

Last  week  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  you  suggesting  that 
you  proposed  to  resign  from  the  leadership.  I  could  not 
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understand  what  you  meant  and  why  you  wanted  to  take  my 
permission.  You  were  appointed  by  Maulana  Sahib  as  Leader 
and  you  should  have  asked  him  to  permit  you  to  resign,  if 
you  wanted  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  except 
this  telephone  call.  Perhaps  your  letter  may  be  in  the  post  and 
not  delivered  to  me  because  of  the  strike. 

1  am  sorry  about  the  Punjab  muddle,  particularly  the 
bungling  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections  by  the  Sikhs. 
We  expected  three  seats  from  the  unionist  group, — at  least  two — 
but  we  got  only  one.  The  Sikhs  did  not  contest  at  all,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that,  in  spite  of 
my  instructions,  you  had  contacted  Pandit  Nehru  and  conveyed 
a  message  to  the  Sikhs  which  resulted  in  this  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion.  Its  repercussions  have  been  very  serious.  It  has  given  a 
plausible  excuse  to  our  friend  Daud  Ghaznavi  to  get  out  of  the 
Congress  at  a  critical  moment.  You  know  how  you  pressed  me 
to  help  him  in  his  own  election,  as  a  special  case,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  share  which  was  included  in  the  budget.  I  had 
my  doubts  about  your  judgment  and  that  of  Seth  Sudarshan. 
I  was  insistent  on  Dr.  Gopichand’s  endorsement.  Unfortuna¬ 
tely,  I  yielded  and  disregarded  Dr.  Gopichand’s  wise  counsel. 
You  are  on  the  spot  and  you  could  have  warned  us  even 
subsequently  about  his  unreliability.  If  you  did  not  know  or 
suspect  about  this  unreliability,  you  are  certainly  much  too 
simple  for  Punjab  politics. 

...There  may  be  re-elections  now  for  the  Sikhs.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  be  able  to  influence  them  at  all.  The 
younger  elements  in  the  Punjab  are  getting  out  of  control. 
The  Sikhs  are  being  led  by  a  group  of  people  whose  politics 
are  not  easy  to  understand.  I  would  advise  you  to  take  Dr. 
Gopichand  into  your  confidence  and  see  that  the  Congress 
Sikhs  at  least,  if  not  the  Akalis,  go  into  the  election.... 


5.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD* 
DATED  22  APRIL  1948 


1  am  very  sorry  that  owing  to  ill-health  I  am  unable  to 
attend  the  AICC  meeting  at  Bombay  on  23  and  24  April.  At 
the  same  time,  I  feel  I  should  communicate  to  my  fellow 
members  of  the  AICC  a  few  words  on  some  problems  which, 
in  my  opinion,  require  serious  considerations  and  which,  I 
am  sure,  are  engaging  their  attention.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
grateful  if  you  would  kindly  convey  to  them  the  attached 
message  from  me. 


ENCLOSURE 

SARDAR  PATEL’S  MESSAGE 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  under  pressure  of  medical 
advice,  I  have  to  absent  myself  from  this  important  session 
of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee.  My  sorrow  is  two-fold. 
Firstly,  the  session  is  taking  place  in  my  own  home-province 
and  I  should  naturally  have  liked  to  be  with  my  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  during  their  deliberations  in  Bombay.  Secondly,  so  soon 
after  Gandhiji’s  death  and  during  such  important  deliberations 
it  is  so  distasteful  to  me  to  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of 
an  humble  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  organisation  to 
which  we  ail  owe  so  much. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  love  which  you  all  bear  to  me  and  which 
you  have  shown  in  no  unmistakable  manner  in  the  past  has 
emboldened  me  to  send  these  few  words  from  my  sick  bed. 
i  know  full  well  what  mental  anguish  and  physical  agony 
afBict  your  hearts  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Hyderabad. 
You  cannot  but  agree  that  I  fully  share  that  distress  and 
that  my  heart  grieves  no  less  than  yours  for  the  victims  of 
many  a  tragedy  that  are  being  perpetrated  both  inside  and 
around  the  borders  of  Hyderabad.  I  also  fully  realise  what 
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stakes  are  involved  in  the  question  of  Hyderabad’s  future 
relationship  with  the  Indian  Dominion  and  of  responsible 
government  in  the  State,  and  I  can  assure  you  all  that  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  are  fully  conversant  with  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation.  There  are  difficulties  and  com¬ 
plexities  which  must  be  present  to  you  all  as  much  as  they 
are  present  to  us.  I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  short  of  a 
satisfactory  and  honourable  solution  is  desired  by,  or  indeed, 
would  be  acceptable  to  us.  You  can  depend  on  us,  as  you 
have  depended  on  us  so  far,  not  to  give  away  any  of  India’s 
essential  interest  in  this  problem.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  you 
to  extend  your  confidence  and  trust  to  your  Government  and 
to  bear  for  a  while  till  we  can  obtain  an  acceptable  solution 
of  this  tangle.  Any  incautious  word  or  public  discussion  in  a 
surcharged  atmosphere  would  not  assist  us.  I  hope,  therefore, 
I  can  appeal  to  you  to  maintain  calm  and  restraint  for  a  little 
while  ionger  and  to  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  discharge 
its  obligations  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  Hyderabad 
in  full  realisation  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  it  involves. 

3.  All  of  you  must  realise  through  what  critical  times  the 
country  is  passing  today.  Eternal  vigilance  is  proverbially  the 
price  of  liberty.  We  are  all  realising  only  too  well  the  truth 
of  that  proverb.  No  Government  has  been  called  upon  to 
face,  within  such  a  short  time  of  assuming  power  from  alien 
hands,  problems  of  such  diverse  variety  and  stupendous  mag¬ 
nitude.  It  is  only  because  of  this  devotion,  faith  and  loyalty 
of  the  people  that  we  have  been  able  to  bear  this  burden 
with  what  we  can  all  claim  to  be  some  success.  We  may 
have  turned  the  corner,  but  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood. 
Indeed,  in  some  respects  problems  of  far  greater  dimensions 
are  still  to  be  faced.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  in  such 
circumstances  than  the  consolidation  of  our  forces  and  of  our 
resources.  Unity  and  more  unity  must  be  our  watchword. 
Within  the  short  period  of  six  months,  we  have  already  achie¬ 
ved  a  great  measure  of  success  in  securing  that  unity  in  the 
sphere  in  which  we  thought  it  was  most^  difficult,  viz.  the 
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Indian  States.  This  has  been  possible  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people  and  by  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  the  princes. 
When  you  think  of  apportioning  credit  or  praise,  I  hope  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  this  factor.  If,  however,  we  have  to 
solve  the  problems  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  faced  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  most  essential  that  we  close  up  our 
ranks  and  pool  our  resources.  As  an  organisation,  therefore, 
we  must  be  even  more  closely  knit  and  must  now  come 
together  nearer  and  nearer.  Discipline  and  an  increasing  sense 
of  responsibility  in  what  we  say  and  what  we  do,  a  more 
practical  approach  to  the  problems  and  a  greater  regard  for 
national  as  against  parochial  considerations  would  seem  to 
be  the  need  of  the  hour.  The  Congress  has  fought  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  freedom  which  has  ever  adorned  the  pages 
of  history.  It  has  fought  it  under  the  matchless  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  our  departed  leader.  Let  us  keep  alive  the  unity, 
the  organisation  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  that  struggle. 
Let  us  keep  burning  the  torch  that  that  great  soul  has  handed 
to  us.  It  is  only  then  that  we  can  prove  worthy  of  him  and 
of  our  nation  and  of  our  heritage.  May  he  still  be  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  you  ail  in  these  deliberations. 


6.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  19  SEPTEMBER  1943 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  16  September  1948  (not 
printed— suggesting  that  since  Rajendra  Prasad  was  ill  Sardar 
should  relieve  him  of  the  work  regarding  Parliamentary  Board 
and  also  deal  with  Bihar  matters).  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  not  kept  well  even  at  Pilani,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
start  making  rapid  progress  very  soon  and  will  be  restored  to 
normal  health. 

I  am  certainly  most  willing  to  relieve  you  of  your  burden 
regarding  Parliamentary  Board  affairs  during  your  illness.  You 
know  my  health  is  also  not  quite  normal,  and  I  have  heavy 
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responsibilities  of  Government,  but  even  then  I  shall  try  my 
best  to  deal  with  the  whole  work  adequately.  You  can  ask 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Parliamentary  Board  to  be 
sent  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  sav»  however,  that  our  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  Parliamentary  Board  matters  have  been  very 
much  enhanced  on  account  of  the  composition  of  the  Board. 
Our  original  procedure  was  quite  satisfactory  and  helped  us 
to  deal  with  the  matters  expeditiously  and  effectively.  The 
constitution  of  the  Board  now  is  such  that  we  get  involved 
into  long  arguments  and  personal  animosities  with  the  result 
that  progress  becomes  bogged.  I  feel  that  we  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  definite  and  great  handicap 
to  have  to  work  with  persons  who  have  their  finger  in  local 
politics  and  who  are  always  approaching  matters  from  a 
subjective  instead  of  an  objective  point  of  view. 

I  shall  also  deal  with  Bihar  matters  and  you  need  have 
no  worry  on  that  score.  Please  try  to  get  well  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

Shankarrao  Deo  came  and  spoke  to  me  about  the  Presi¬ 
dentship  of  the  Congress  next  year.  He  asked  me  to  request 
you  to  stand  for  Presidentship  once  again.  I  told  him  that 
your  health  was  the  only  reason  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
your  standing  again,  but  if  you  can  persuade  yourself  to  take 
up  this  burden,  I  am  sure  everybody  in  the  country  would 
welcome  it  and  we  shall  also  feel  happy  and  relieved.  At 
present  there  are  four  candidates,  three  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  Working  Committee  and  Tandonji  is  an  outsider. 
If  you  stand  there  would  be  no  contest  and  I  do  hope  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so.  But  in  case  you  still  feel 
that  you  are  not  up  to  it,  I  feel  we  should  settle  this  prob¬ 
lem  informally  so  that,  if  possible,  a  contest  may  be  avoided. 
The  time  is  short  and  1  shat!  be  glad  if  you  can  kindly  let 
me  know  by  telegram  your  own  views.  The  matter  is  one 
which  requires  deep,  earnest  and  urgent  consideration,  and  I 
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would  request  you  to  consider  once  again  whether  you  can 
persuade  yourself  to  stand  for  the  Presidentship. 

7.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  22  SEPTEMBER  1948 
(EXTRACT) 

e  • «  As  regards  the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress,  I  told  you 
my  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  I  have  felt  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  work  entrusted  to  me,  very  largely  on 
account  of  my  ill-health  which  has  somehow  or  other  persisted 
ever  since  I  took  over  charge.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will 
behave  hereafter,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  1  felt  that  I 
should  not  take  this  burden  on  me  again,  1  have  also  a  feeling 
that  we  should  let  other  people  now  come  and  take  respon¬ 
sibility.  People  may  not  express  it  and  many  may  not  even 
feel  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  some  at 
least  there  is  a  feeling  that  other  people  do  not  get  a  chance, 
and  governmental  as  well  as  Congress  authority  remained 
concentrated  in  a  few  hands.  I  thought  it  will  be  wise  not  to 
disregard  or  minimise  the  effect  of  this  sentiment.  Considering 
all  these  things,  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  period  of 
rest  after  the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  finished. 

I  had  a  talk  with  Shankarraoji  and  also  with  Dr.  Pattabhi  and 
told  them  that  my  decision  was  not  to  stand  for  the  President¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Pattabhi  has  also  written  to  me  a  letter  basing  upon 
that  conversation  and  asking  for  my  support  to  his  candidature. 
Shankarraoji,  of  course,  insisted  even  then  that  I  should  stand.  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  organisation  requires  careful  and  constant 
handling.  I  can  see  conflicts  not  only  amongst  Congressmen 
divided  into  groups  in  a  province  but  in  the  Congress  Commi¬ 
ttees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congress  Governments  on  the 
other.  In  some  cases,  the  conflict  is  solved  either  by  the  Congress 
Committee  getting  the  upper  hand  and  Government  changing 
or  as  more  often  happens  by  the  ministry  being  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  composition  of  the  Congress  Executives  and  practically 
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running  the  Congress  organisation  also.  I  do  not  think,  either 
position  is  satisfactory.  It  is  matter  for  consideration  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject  what  the  relation 
between  the  Congress  organisation  and  the  Government  should 
be.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  the  Congress  will 
remain  in  power  in  the  provinces  always,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  arrogate  powers  to  provincial  committees  or  vice  versa.  There 
is  a  real  risk  for  the  future  if  the  Congress  organisation  gets 
identified  with  the  Government  or  rather  the  Government  gets 
identified  with  the  Congress  organisation.  If  it  can  happen  in 
the  case  of  the  Congress,  it  can  also  happen  in  the  case  of 
any  other  party  which  may  for  the  time  being  manage  to  get 
into  majority,  and  then  that  party  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  and  the  party  will  become 
identified.  We  have,  therefore,  to  draw  a  line  somewhere  about 
the  functions  and  the  responsibility  and  rights  of  the  Congress 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  responsibility  which  the  Ministry  owes 
to  the  Congress  as  apart  from  its  responsibility  to  the 
legislature.  This  line  is  not  clear  and  many  difficulties 
arise.  Whoever  has  to  become  the  Congress  President  has, 
therefore,  in  the  coming  year  to  so  run  the  organisation  as 
to  make  it  not  only  a  capable  organisation  which  will  run  the 
elections  on  adult  franchise  under  the  new  Constitution  but 
also  take  steps  to  remove  the  many  grievances  and  complaints 
of  which  we  hear  so  much.  All  this  will  require  vigilance,  hard 
work  and  integrity.  It  will  also  require  clear  conception  of 
the  present  and  future  of  the  Congress.  Because  I  have  felt 
that  my  health  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strain,  I  have 
expressed  my  unwillingness.  1  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
a  choice,  but  that  difficulty  has  to  be  faced  somehow. 

Kindly  consult  Jawaharialji  in  the  matter.  If  you  both 
still  think  that  I  should  take  the  burden,  l  cannot  say  ‘no’ 
and  so  long  as  my  body  can  work,  it  will  be  at  your  service. 
But  personally  speaking  I  very  much  wish  to  have  relief. 


8.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  25  SEPTEMBER  1948 


I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Rajen  Baba  regarding  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Congress  during  next  year.  I  should  be  grateful  for  your 
advice,  particularly  whether  we  should  press  him,  in  view  of 
his  reluctance  to  stand  for  election.  If  you  feel  that,  having 
regard  to  the  difficult  problems  with  which  the  Congress 
organisation  is  faced,  there  is  no  suitable  alternative  to  Rajen 
Babu,  we  may  press  him  to  stand.  The  matter  requires  urgent 
attention  and  very  early  decision,  because  the  time  is  drawing 
near  and  Rajen  Babu  himself  is  awaiting  a  reply. 


9.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  25  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  25  September  about  the 
Congress  Presidentship.  I  have  read  Rajendra  Babu’s  letter. 
Only  two  days  ago  after  my  talk  with  you,  when  you  told  me 
that  Rajendra  Babu  had  finally  refused  to  stand  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  Presidentship,  I  wrote  to  Pattabhi.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  no  objection  to  his  standing  and  if  he  got  elected,  I  would 
welcome  it.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  take  any  sides  in  this 
matter  or  to  make  any  pubiic  statement.  All  the  candidates 
whose  names  had  appeared  were  colleagues  of  ours,  and  it 
was  not  proper  for  me  to  make  any  special  recommendation. 
This  was  all  right  for  Bapu.  But  lesser  fry  had  better  remain 
silent,  as  I  intended  to  remain. 

Now  Rajendra  Babu’s  letter  puts  a  somewhat  different 
complexion  on  this  business,  as  he  hints  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  Presidentship  if  you 
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and  I  advised  him  to  do  so,  although  he  wishes  very  much  to 

be  relieved  of  it, 

* 

I  entirely  agree  with  what  Rajendra  Babu  has  said  about 
the  fresh  problems  that  are  arising  as  between  the  Congress 
and  the  various  Governments,  more  especially  provincial 
Governments.  Also  that  the  Congress  organisation  requires 
careful  handling.  Indeed,  it  requires  something  much  more 
than  handling.  It  requires  a  fresh  dose  of  vitality.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  little  doubt  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  Congress 
is  quite  dominant  today  in  India,  at  the  same  time  it  is  losing 
its  hold  and  becoming  just  a  political  machine. 

I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty.  If  I  felt  that  Rajendra  Babu 
was  going  to  keep  moderate  good  health  and  would  be  able 
to  give  his  time  to  the  Congress  sufficiently,  and  further  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  this,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  pressing  him  to  stand.  But  from  his  letter  to  you 
I  find  that  he  is  very  reluctant,  and  we  have  seen  that  ill- 
health  has  pursued  him  for  a  considerable  time.  So  I  am  torn 
between  two  urges:  (1)  to  press  him  to  stand  for  the  Presid¬ 
entship,  for  I  would  like  him  to  be  there,  and  (2)  not  to  make 
him  do  anything  which  he  is  not  keen  on  doing  and  which 
might  be  a  special  burden  on  him  because  of  his  ill-health. 
In  the  balance  f  would  say  that  if  he  himself  thinks  that  his 
health  will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  and  he  feels  that  he 
should  undertake  this  heavy  burden  at  this  critical  juncture,  I 
should  like  him  to  stand  and  would  be  very  glad  of  his  con¬ 
tinuance  as  Congress  President. 


10.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  27  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  22  September  1948. 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Jawaharlah  You  will  see  that  he  would 
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also  like  you  to  stand  and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  continue 
as  Congress  President,  provided  you  think  that  your  health  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain,  and  that  you  should  undertake  this 
heavy  burden  at  this  critical  juncture.  My  own  view  is  that  it 
would  be  demonstrably  in  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  if  you  could  persuade  yourself  to  continue  as  Congress 
President.  Frankly  speaking,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
suitable  alternative.  Do  please  let  me  know  by  telegram  what 
you  finally  decide. 

I  got  a  letter  from  the  premier  of  Madras  sending  me 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Tamil  Nad  Congress 
Committee.  The  resolutions  amount  to  interference  in  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  Government,  but  in  view  of  the 
delicacy  of  relations  between  him  and  the  Ministers  I  have  sent 
for  him  for  a  personal  discussion  in  Delhi. 

I  hope  your  health  is  now  better  and  that  Pilani  is  doing 
you  good. 


11.  RAFI  AHMED  KlDWAI  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  29  SEPTEMBER  1948 

I  am  leaving  in  an  hour’s  time.  I  have  written  to 
Khurshedia!  to  join  and  have  explained  both  to  him  and  to 
the  Secretary  about  the  work. 

I  would  like  you  and  Sardar  Sahib  to  issue  a  joint 
statement  before  you  leave  for  England  about  Congress 
President’s  election.  People  are  taking  advantage  of  the  silence 
and  will  take  advantage  of  your  absence. 

Mohardai  Gautam  has  told  people  that  Sardar  Sahib  has 
promised  Tandonji  his  support  and  has  undertaken  to  get  your 
and  Rajen  Babu’s  support.  Acharya  Jugal  Kishore  has  gone 
a  step  further.  He  has  told  people  that  Sardar  Sahib  has  asked 
Tandonji  to  seek  election  to  strengthen  his  (Sardar  Sahib’s) 
hands  against  you  on  the  communal  issue.  He  has  further  stated 
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that  after  your  departure  Sardar  Sahib  will  issue  a  statement 
supporting  Tandonji  and  will  ask  the  provincial  Ministers  to 
support  Tandonji. 

There  can’t  be  any  truth  in  this,  but  that  is  how  intere¬ 
sted  people  talk.  It  is  being  given  out  that  election  is  between 
you  and  Sardar  Sahib,  one  supporting  Tandonji  and  the  other 
Dr.  Pattabhi. 

I  would  have  seen  Sardar  Sahib  about  it,  but  I  will  not  get 
any  opportunity.  If  you  consider  it  worthwhile,  a  joint  statement 
may  be  issued  about  your  position  of  neutrality. 


12.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  RAF!  AHMED  KIDWAI, 

DATED  29  SEPTEMBER  1948 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  has  just  come. 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  kind  of  a  statement  we  can 
issue.  Of  course  the  rumours  you  mention  are  quite  absurd. 
In  this  matter  I  have  consulted  Sardar  Patel  several  times, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  of  us  should  give 
any  public  or  private  support  to  any  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Congress  presidentship  and  leave  the  elections  entirely  to  the 
electors. 

Dr.  Pattabhi  wrote  to  me  about  this  matter  asking  for  my 
support.  I  wrote  to  him  that  while  I  would  welcome  his  election 
if  he  got  elected,  I  did  not  propose  to  say  anything  on  the 
subject  as  all  the  candidates  were  old  colleagues  of  ours  and 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything.  It  was  all  right  for 
Mahatma  Gandhi  to  give  a  lead  in  such  matters  but  we  are 
too  small  people  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

1  am  sorry  if  this  back  chat  is  going  on  and  various 
motives  attributed  to  Sardar  Patel  or  me.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  deny  privately  because  if  we  say  anything  in  public  that 
itself  gives  a  rise  to  an  argument. 

1  shall,  however,  consult  Sardar  Patel  in  this  matter. 


13.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  29  SEPTEMBER  1948 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  29  September  1948  with 
which  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai. 

1  have  already  sent  to  Rajen  Babu  a  copy  of  your  letter 
regarding  presidentship  of  the  Congress  and  have  also  written 
to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  his  health  permits  and  he  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  burden,  the  best  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulty  would  be  for  him  to  continue  as  president.  If,  as  1 
expect,  he  accepts  my  suggestion,  *no  further  action  would  be 
necessary  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Rafi. 

I  am  glad  you  have  told  Rafi  in  no  uncertain  terms 
discounting  the  rumours  to  which  he  refers  and  that  you  and 
I  are  agreed  as  to  our  course  of  action.  It  is  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  me  how  even  men  like  Rafi  can  give  any  importance 
to  such  rumours.  Before  writing  to  you  he  could  very  well 
have  telephoned  to  me  and  found  out  the  truth.  Nor  can  I 
understand  how  Rafi  should  even  refer  to  any  rumour  regarding 
my  making  a  statement  during  your  absence.  If  I  had  any 
statement  to  make,  I  would  have  made  it  while  you  are  here 
and  after  consulting  you. 

I  am  sending  back  Raft’s  letter  to  you. 


14.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  1  OCTOBER  1948 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  I  could  get  you  on 
the  phone  only  this  morning  and  I  promised  to  write  to  you 
about  the  presidential  election.  1  think  I  made  a  mistake  in 
throwing  the  burden  on  you  and  Jawaharlalji  to  say  if  I  should 
stand  as  a  candidate  in  spite  of  my  ill-health.  Jawaharlalji  is,  I 
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think,  quite  right  in  leaving  it  to  me  to  decide  whether  my 
ili-health  will  permit  me  or  not.  He  will  of  course  like  that 
I  should  continue  but  does  not  like  to  throw  on  me  the 
burden  if  my  health  does  not  permit  it.  As  I  told  you  and 
wrote  to  you  on  the  very  first  occasion,  I  am  feeling  very 
uncertain  about  my  health.  It  has  been  a  source  of  continuous 
trouble  to  me  for  the  past  several  months,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  work  which  was  entrusted  to 
me  either  as  President  of  the  Congress  or  as  Chairman  of 
the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi.  I  feel  this  very  strongly  and  do  not 
like  therefore  to  take  the  responsibility  once  again  which  I 
may  not  be  able  to  discharge.  I  would,  therefore,  beg  of  you 
to  excuse  me. 

But  as  I  wrote  to  you,  there  is  another  consideration  also. 

I  said  that  I  have  a  feeling  that  there  were  people  who  would 
like  that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  others  to  take 
this  responsibility.  That  has  now  become  clear.  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Madras  in  which  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  me  to  support  Dr.  Pattabhi’s  candidature, 
whose  candidature  is  supported  by  the  presidents  of  the  pro- 
vinciai  Congress  Committees  of  the  seven  South  Indian  provin¬ 
ces,  namely,  Andhra,  Tamil,  Kerala,  Karnataka,  Cochin, 
Mysore  and  Travancore,  the  last  three  being  States  which  have 

now  the  status  of  Congress  provinces.  I  think  that  I  shall  be 
forcing  myself  on  these  provinces  if  out  of  regard  for  me 
they  were  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Dr.  Pattabhi  and 
transfer  it  to  me  if  I  remain  a  candidate,  and  I  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  election  if  it  becomes  unanimous  in  this  way. 
Besides,  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  might  become  a  controversy 
between  the  North  and  the  South  which  should  be  avoided.  I 
have  high  regard  for  Tandonji  but  I  would  request  him  also 
to  let  Andhra  have  a  chance  this  year,  as,  so  far  as  I  recol¬ 
lect,  no  Andhra  has  ever  become  a  President  of  the  Congress 
during  its  long  history  of  63  years.  Its  contribution  to  the 
Congress  cause  has  been  considerable  and  if  there  is  a  feeling 
iu  that  province  that  an  Andhra  should  be  elected  president, 
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it  is  quite  intelligible.  South  as  a  whole  has  contributed  very 
considerably  to  the  Congress  success  but  so  far  as  President¬ 
ship  of  the  Congress  is  concerned,  there  have  been,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  only  four  presidents  so  far,  three  of  them  being 
Tamilians,  namely,  Shri  AnandCharlu,  Shri  Vijayaraghavacharya 
and  Shri  Srinivasa  Iyengar  and  one  Shri  Shankaran  Nair 
from  Kerala.  There  has  been  only  one  president  from  the 
South,  namely,  Shri  Srinivasa  Iyengar  during  the  last  27  years 
after  Nagpur,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  in  which 
we  have  been  associated.  I  would,  therefore,  have  much  liked 
that  Shri  Pattabhj  should  be  brought  in.  I  have  great  respect 

for  Tandonji  but  I  fear  that  if  he  remains  in  the  field,  it  will 
become  a  dispute  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which 
will  be  very  harmful  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country. 
I  am  therefore  anxious  to  avoid  this  contingency  and  am 
prepared  to  make  a  personal  request  to  Tandonji  and  the 
other  two  friends  whose  names  have  so  far  come  out,  to  let 
Dr.  Pattabhi  come  uncontested.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
part  in  the  canvassing  for  one  candidate  or  another  apart 
from  writing  private  letters  to  the  candidates  themselves,  with 
what  effect,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
disregard  anything  that  you  say  and  it  is  not  without  much 
hesitation  and  cogitation  that  on  this  occasion  I  feel  compelled 
to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  this. 

I  may  tell  you  also  that  l  do  not  anticipate  any  kind  of 
difficulty  from  Dr.  Pattabhi.  I  feel  assured  that-  he  will  be 
very  considerate  and  reasonable  and  I  say  this  on  the  strength 
of  what  he  himself  has  written  to  me.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  will  give  none  of  us  cause  to  regret  his 
election. 


15.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  2  OCTOBER  1948 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  I  October  which  I  received 
this  morning. 
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Apart  from  considerations  of  merit  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Congress  at  this  critical  juncture,  my  purpose  in  asking 
you  to  stand  was  to  save  ourselves  from  the  embarrassment 
in  which  we  are  bound  to  find  ourselves  in  the  face  of  com¬ 
peting  claims  from  our  colleagues.  I  cannot  press  you  further. 
If  your  decision  stands,  then  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
face  the  music. 

But  I  feel  that  once  you  have  decided  to  stand  out,  the 
best  policy  is  not  to  take  any  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  favour 
of  any  candidate.  They  are  all  colleagues  of  ours.  They  must 
be  all  preparing  their  own  ground  for  a  contest  To  ask  any 
one  of  them  to  withdraw  is  likely  to  be  misconstrued  as 
preference  for  this  or  that  man.  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate 
that,  when  all  of  them  are  our  colleagues,  this  sort  of 
impression  of  discrimination  would  not  be  good. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  for  such  a  great  position  of  honour 
as  that  of  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  we 
should  import  any  provincial  or  regional  considerations.  It 
should  be  left  to  the  electorate  to  decide  who  among  the  com¬ 
peting  candidates  should  have  that  distinction.  It  would  be 
short-sighted  either  to  assume  or  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
it  would  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  never  approached  this 
most  momentous  problem  from  the  point  of  provincial  or 
regional  considerations,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
anticipate  that  it  would  necessarily  resuit  in  such  approach 
or  it  would  lead  to  a  conflict  between  North  and  South, 

You  are  probably  not  aware  that  another  candidate  has 
entered  the  list,  i.e.,  Kripalani.  I  understand  that  he  has 
written  to  Jawaharlal  apologising  for  his  conduct  in  critising 
Government  and  taking  an  anti-Govemment  stand  before 
the  AICC.  I,  cannot  vouchsafe  for  it,  but  that  is  what  1  have 
heard.  I  also  hear  that  he  has  stood  at  the  suggestion  of 
Kidwai  who  has  been  -working  behind  the  scenes. 
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Lastly,  even  though  you  may  be  writing  private  letters 
to  the  various  contestants,  it  is  inevitable  that  these  private 
letters  would  be  made  public  and  would  be  exploited.  A 
position  would  be  created  when  ultimately  you  would  have  to 
speak  in  public  to  explain  your  stand.  I  would  advise  you  to 
do  nothing  which  would  compel  you  to  take  that  step. 

In  all  these  circumstances,  my  sincere  advice  to  you 
would  be  to  keep  entirely  aloof,  if  once  you  decide  that  you 
should  not  yourself  stand.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  the  wisest  policy,  but  of  course  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
ultimately  what  you  should  do. 

I  hope  your  health  is  now  better.  That  should  be  your 
primary  consideration. 


16.  R.  K.  PATIL  TO  SARDAR,  DATED  1  JANUARY  1949 

Some  thoughts  have  been  agitating  me  and  I  want  to 
place  them  before  you. 

The  problem  of  the  country  as  I  see  it  is  one  of  character, 
both  individual  and  public.  The  present  tendency  in  industry 
is  to  attempt  to  obtain  more  wages  with  less  effort.  Our 
so-called  labour  leaders  are  egging  on  labourers  in  organised 
trades  to  strike  and  ask  for  more.  In  politics  the  tendency  is 
to  obtain  power  by  forming  a  caucus — a  sort  of  Tammany 
ring  which  attempts  to  base  itself  on  local  prejudices.  On  our 
side  this  local  prejudice  is  taking  an  anti-Brahmin  shape  as 
you  well  know. 

Now,  if  this  rot  is  to  be  stopped,  people  of  character 
must  utilise  all  their  time  in  educating  the  people  in  the 
right  way.  While  Gandhiji  was  there,  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  under  his  inspiring  leadership  and  towering  moral 
strength  were  doing  this.  And  that  is  why  the  Congress 
organisation  had  secured  such  a  hold  on  the  people  —  and  for 
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the  good.  But  now  people  of  character  are  either  losing  it  or 
are  in  high  places  with  other  responsibilities,  and  they  have 
no  time  for  their  normal  and  proper  function  of  educating 
the  people.  The  Congress  organisation  is  therefore  fast  dege¬ 
nerating,  and  may  very  soon  lose  hold  on  the  people.  If  this 
is  to  stop,  people  in  high  places,  or  may  I  say,  people  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  constructive  work,  must  come  out  and 
educate  the  people  through  their  work  and  activities  and  thus 
raise  their  moral  stature  and  make  them  better  fitted  for 
democracy. 

Let  me  claim,  with  humility,  that  I  feel  that  I  would 
probably  be  able  to  fill  such  a  role;  in  any  case,  such  influ¬ 
ence  as  I  can  exert  for  the  good  of  the  country,  should  not 
be  lost  by  a  spell  of  office.  I  remember  once  Gandhiji  at 
Delhi  advising  me  to  come  out,  but  he  then  said,  not  just 
yet.  He  is  now  no  more  for  guidance,  and  I  must  therefore 
look  up  to  people  like  you  for  a  way  out. 

I  find  that  the  Congress  organisation  as  an  organisation 
cannot  work  constructively.  Its  existence  is  no  help  to  Government 
in  carrying  out  its  schemes.  And  it  is  not  because  in  the  CP 
Marathi  the  Ministers  do  not  command  the  confidence  of  the 
organisation.  It  is  so,  more  or  less,  everywhere.  It  is  because 
the  organisation  is  riddled  with  factions  and  was  never  trained 
for  work  but  only  for  destruction  of  British  Imperialism.  It  is 
because  there  is  lust  for  power  everywhere. 

If  I  come  out  now,  I  will  get  the  added  strength  of  leaving 
a  good  job,  much  before  its  time,  for  particular  mission  and 
this  will  help  me  in  my  work. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  my  relations  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  Premier  are  very  cordial,  and  there  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  of  trying  to  quit  office  under  a  laudable 
pretext.  I  am  writing  what  I  am  feeling. 

It  may  be  that  I  may  be  disillusioned:  it  may  turn  out 
that  I  am  able  to  do  more  work  in  a  position  like  the  present 
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one  than  outside.  But  even  so  I  would  not  lose  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  continuing  at  the  end  of  my  period,  I 
will  again  have  to  throw  myself  on  the  people  for  my  election 
if  I  have  to  come  back,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  ask  anybody 
for  anything.  Even  last  time  in  the  elections,  Gandhiji  asked 
me  not  to  ask  the  public  Tor  a  vote  and  not  to  spend  money. 
I  really  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  his  precepts  to  the  letter, 
but  I  now  feel  that  there  is  much  in  what  he  told  me  then. 
In  fact,  he  could  see  things  much  further  than  ordinary  men. 
But  then  I  was  never  a  minister.  Now  I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  one.  And  though  I  may  again  be  a  minister  after  the 
next  elections,  the  main  problem  would  be  left  untouched. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  advice  and  your  ashirvad 
(blessings).  I  find  l  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  He  may  spare  you  long 
for  greater  service  to  India. 


17.  SARDAR  TO  R.  K.  PATIL,  DATED  5  JANUARY  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  1  January  1949  and  for 
your  good  wishes,  which  I  warmly  reciprocate. 

I  quite  realise  your  feeling  and  sentiments.  The  question 
really  boils  down  to  this:  where  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  render  the  best  service  to  your  country.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  answer  is  obvious.  If  I  did  not  myself  feel  that  it 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  I  should  be  in  office, 
I  would  not  be  for  a  day  where  I  am.  The  Central  and 

Provincial  Governments  are  faced  with  tremendous  difficulties 
and  problems.  They  require  the  services  of  the  best  amongst 

Congressmen.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  orgnisation  outside 
also  requires  similar  services,  but  1  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
view  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men  in  office  to  render  service 
to  the  organisation  outside.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is 
only  men  in  office  who  can  exercise  a  steadying  influence  on 
the  organisation  outside.  There  are  undoubtedly  bad  tendencies; 
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the  scramble  for  power  and  office  is  there,  but  it  is  not 
any  defeatist  attitude  that  is  required  but  firmness  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  combat  these  evils  from  without  and  from  within. 
My  own  candid  opinion  is  that  the  best  service  to  the  Congress 
organisation  can  be  rendered  by  ministers  setting  a  tone  and 
standard  from  the  top  and  studiously  and  scrupulously 
avoiding  to  succumb  to  pressure  from  below.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  have  one’s  career  unsullied  out  of  power.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  maintain  that  reputation  and  record  in 
power.  If  you  can  succeed  in  achieving  the  latter,  you  can  be 
much  more  of  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  the  Congress 
organisation  than  you  would  be  if  you  succeed  in  the  former. 

I  think  1  have  given  you  sufficient  indication  of  my  views. 
It  now  remains  for  you  to  argue  out  the  answer  to  the 
questions  which  you  have  posed  and  do  as  your  conscience 
guides  you. 


18.  NALINI  RANJAN  SARKAR  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  27  MARCH  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

The  most  disquieting  fact  about  Congress  politics  of  the 
province  is  the  growing  cleavage  between  the  West  Bengal 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  and  the  Congress  Legislative 
Party.  The  latter  is  a  house  divided  within  itself.  Excepting 
the  ministers  and  their  supporters,  there  is  none  in  the  party 
who  can  be  expected  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  Ministry  in 
the  Assembly.  The  fissure  in  the  party  has  encouraged  the 
dissident  groups  and  it  is  largely  by  the  secret  help,  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  these  groups  that  the  hitherto  disorganised 
Muslim  bloc  has  now  been  consolidated  into  a  well-organised 
oppositon.  Unfortunately,  the  trouble  is  coming  from  most 
unexpected  quarters  and,  believe  me,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
pain  that  I  have  to  freely  state  for  your  information  that  the 
mainspring  of  all  these  troubles  is  none  other  than  Dr.  Prafulla 
Chandra  Ghosh,  for  whom  personally  1  have  always  had  great 
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regard  and  to  whom,  while  he  was  the  Premier,  I  extended 
most  genuine  help  and  co-operation  whenever  these  were  asked 
for.  It  seems  that  since  his  exit  from  the  Government,  Dr. 
Ghosh  is  suffering  from  a  sense  of  injury  and  his  group  is 
secretly  in  league  with  other  disgruntled  groups  to  bring  about 
a  ministerial  crisis.  All  this  has  created  a  situation  in  which 
party  discipline  is  almost  non-existent  and  some  Congress 
members  are  openly  playing  the  role  of  Oppositionists  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  The  Congress  is,  therefore,  losing 
greatly  in  prestige  in  the  process.  We  have  so  many  things  to 
do  here  and  so  few  people  to  do  them  that  unless  we  can 
resolve  this  inter-party  squabble  for  power  and  position,  no 
good  work  can  be  done;  and  ultimately,  after  a  few  years  of 
Congress  regime,  the  province  may  find  itself  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  that  in  which  it  was  left  immediately  after  independence. 

Nor  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congress  organisation 
outside  any  better.  As  it  appears,  most  of  the  prominent 
workers  have  rushed  to  Calcutta,  evidently  to  share  in  the  spoils 
as  they  seem  to  find  it.  Their  energies  are  now  mostly  spent 
in  utilising  Government  departments  for  personal  gain.  The 
ring  in  the  rural  areas  is,  therefore,  left  clear  for  other  groups, 
particularly  the  Communists. 


19.  SARDAR  TO  NALINI  RANJAN  SARKAR, 

DATED  5  APRIL  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

.. .  Bengal’s  main  difficulty  has,  for  some  years,  been  its  inability 
to  present  a  united  front  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  its  very 
existence.  If  that  had  been  possible,  perhaps  the  history  of  Bengal 
might  have  been  different.  Even  now,  Bengalees,  whether 
Congressmen  or  non-Congressmen,  do  not  seem  to  realise  that 
we  are  all  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  cannot  afford  to 
take  one  false  step.  However,  I  shall  have  a  talk  with  Bidhan 
(Bidhan  Chandra  Roy)  when  he  comes  here  and  see  what  can 
be  done. 


20-  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  26  MAY  1949 


Please  see  the  enclosed  curious  letter  (Serial  No  21)  from 
a  member  of  the  PCC  of  Rajasthan  (Jaipur).  Whether  Mr. 
Hiralal  Shastri  is  a  bad  man  as  described  in  the  letter  or  not, 
and  whatever  the  motive  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  may  be,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the  “Sarvapratham  Rashtra- 
pathi’”s  place  should  become  the  subject  matter  of  title-page 
propaganda.  If  it  is  true  that  the  Lokvani  belongs  to  one  of 
Mr.  Shastri’ s  group,  perhaps  he  may  be  told  that  this  picture 
is  objectionable  so  that  he  may  not  repeat  such  stuff. 


21.  NARAIN  CHATURVEDI  TO  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI, 

DATED  24  MAY  1949 

The  Lokvani  weekly  has  published  two  blocks  side  by  side 
(Shri  Chakravati  Rajagopalachari  and  Dr.  Prasad)  on  the  title 
page  in  the  recent  issue  of  22  May  1949.  This  paper  belongs 
to  Mr.  Hiralal  Shastn’s  group.  The  very  publication  of  the 
relative  blocks  shows  that  propaganda  and  canvassing  against 
Your  Excellency  in  favour  of  Dr.  Prasad  has  been  started  by 
Mr.  Shastri’s  group  in  Rajputana. 

I  have  no  ill-feeling  towards  Dr.  Prasad  as  he  is  an  unques¬ 
tioned  personality  of  India,  but  by  sending  this  cutting  1  simply 
mean  to  bring  the  particular  activity  of  Mr.  Shastri’s  group  in 
Rajputana  to  your  notice. 

I  may  also  mention  that  in  a  workers’  meeting  Mr.  Shastri 
mentioned  openly  that  Rajaji  had  tried  his  best  to  put  hindrance 
in  the  formation  of  Greater  Rajasthan  but  he  had  to  fail 
ultimately.  This  can  be  proved  if  ever  required. 
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22.  SARDAR  TO  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI, 
DATED  6  JUNE  1949 


Please  refer  to  your  personal  letter  of  26  May  1949. 

Hiralal  Shastri  has  written  to  me  explaining  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Lokvani  in  posing  the  question  took  the  idea  from  the 
Statesman  of  5  May  1949.  There  was  no  intention  whatsoever 
to  raise  any  controversy,  nor  did  he  desire  to  give  a  hint  that 
there  was  any  sort  of  competition. 

Hiralal  also  denies  that  he  ever  made  the  statement  that 
you  had  tried  to  put  hindrance  in  the  formation  of  Greater 
Rajasthan. 


23.  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  7  JUNE  1949 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  took  over  the  matter 
of  Lokvani  and  Hiralal  Shastri.  Your  letter  of  6  June  on  the 
subject  has  crossed  my  letter  enclosing  some  cutting  from  Blitz. 
(Not  printed:  States  that  Rajaji’s  followers  and  those  of  Rajendra- 
prasad  are  canvassing  for  their  election  as  President).  It  seems 
as  if  one  cannot  have  peace  as  long  as  one  lives.  Who  wants 
this  Governor-Generalship  or  Presidentship  or  Deputy  Premier¬ 
ship  or  anything  else  ?  It  will  not  do  to  be  depressed.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  plenty  of  cause  for  being  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  our  semi-educated  folk.  If  we  do  not  add  religious 
education  of  some  kind  to  what  our  boys  and  girls  go  through 
in  schools  and  colleges,  we  shall  go  worse  and  worse. 

I  am  glad  you  decided  not  to  undertake  to  go  to 
Trivandrum. 
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24.  SARDAR  TO  C.  RAJAGOPALACHARI, 
DATED  9  JUNE  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  6  June  1949. 

With  our  notions  of  Civil  Liberties  and  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  corrective  action, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  reform  Blitz.  However,  I  have 
had  it  conveyed  to  Rajen  Babu  that  he  might  issue  some 
sort  of  statement.  I  hope  he  will  agree. 


25.  C.  M.  TRIVEDI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  JUNE  1949 
(EXTRACT) 

....  As  a  constitutional  Governor,  it  was  my  duty  not  to  start 
with  any  prejudice  or  preconceived  ideas  about  my  new  Pre¬ 
mier.  He  is,  however,  a  difficult  person.  I  have  found  him 
hasty,  impulsive,  tactless,  obstinate  and  vain.  He  has  not  the 
charm  and  grace  of  manners  of  Dr  Gopichand.  He  does  not 
always  take  advice  kindly.  In  spite  of  my  advice,  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Basant  Krishna  Khanna  as  Advocate-General,  and  I 
am  told  that  he  took  to  task  the  Secretary  concerned  for 
sending  me  the  file.  The  Secretaries  to  Government  or  the 
bulk  of  them  are  very  nearly  sick  of  him,  because  he  treats 
them  curtly  and  resents  their  writing  frankly  on  files.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  he  seems  genuinely  keen 
on  stamping  out  corruption  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  permit 
business  he  has  told  the  police  to  go  ahead  even  against  his 
supporters.  How  long  this  will  last  I  cannot  say.  He  has 
thoroughly  alienated  Dr.  Gopichand  by  his  tactlessness  amoun¬ 
ting  almost  to  rudeness  and  discourtesy. . . 
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26.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  11  JUNE  1949 


Two  days  ago  Satyanarayan  Babu  conveyed  to  me  your 
message  suggesting  that  I  should  issue  a  statement  contra¬ 
dicting  what  has  appeared  in  the  Blitz  and  other  papers.  It 
is  just  today  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of 
it  and  taken  note  of  it.  I  met  Rajaji  day  before  yesterday. 
He  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  readily  agreed  to  issue  a  state¬ 
ment.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Blitz  but  did  not  get  it 
yesterday,  still  1  wrote  out  a  short  statement  and  showed  it 
to  Jawaharlaiji  who  approved  it  and  sent  a  copy  to  Rajaji 
for  his  approval.  As  soon  as  I  get  it  from  him,  1  will  send 
it  to  the  Press.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  con¬ 
tradict  in  the  statement  in  the  Blitz.  There  is  no  allegation 
against  me.  There  are  three  parties  against  whom  allegations 
are  made.  Firstly,  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
who  are  divided  into  two  groups  alleged  to  be  canvassing  in 
favour  of  the  two  contestants,  secondly  you  and  Jawaharlaiji 
who  are  said  to  be  supporting  one,  and  lastly  one  of  the 
so-called  contestants  who  is  said  to  have  done  so  many 
improper  things.  Therefore,  although  1  have  issued  the  state¬ 
ment  it  is  not  really  and  cannot  be  contradiction  of  what 
is  alleged  in  the  issue  of  the  Blitz.  That  contradiction,  if  any 
has  to  be  made,  can  only  come  from  the  three  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  most  sorry  business  that  people  should 
indulge  in  this  kind  of  propaganda.  I  am  told  some  other 
papers  have  also  written.  Rajaji  himself  mentioned  to  me  two 
papers  but  I  have  not  seen  them  and  do  not  know  what 
they  have  said. 

ENCLOSURE 

The  following  statement  has  been  issued  by  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad: 
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I  am  surprised  to  see  that  someone  has  started  the  stunt 
that  there  are  two  contestants  for  the  high  office  of  the 
President  of  our  Republic  when  the  new  Constitution  comes 
into  force.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this.  I  deprecate  discu¬ 
ssion  of  individuals  in  connection  with  such  a  high  post. 
There  is  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  rivalry  between 
Rajaji  and  myself  for  any  post  or  honour.  I  would,  therefore, 
warn  the  public  not  to  be  misled  by  any  propaganda  of  this 
nature  and  request  all  not  to  indulge  in  it. 


27.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  14  JUNE  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  June  1949.  I  have  now 
seen  the  Press  communique  in  the  papers. 

I  approached  the  matter  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  two  distinguished  personalities  of  the  Congress  whose  names 
were  becoming  the  centres  of  controversy  in  the  Press.  At 
present,  it  had  only  affected  a  handful  of  papers.  I  thought  it 
would  not  look  nice  if  the  controversy  spread,  particularly  when 
it  was  without  any  substance.  The  Governor-General  was 
obviously  not  in  a  position  to  issue  any  statement;  the  only 
other  person  who  was  free  to  do  so  was  yourself,  and  I 
thought  it  would  look  more  dignified  as  well  as  proper  if  the 
communique  was  issued  by  you.  Hence  my  request  through 
Satyanarayan  Babu.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  acceded 
to  it. 


28.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  10  SEPTEMBER  1949 

As  the  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  we  shall  soon  have  to  decide  about  the  manner  of 
election  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  interim  period 
till  general  elections  are  held.  Apart  from  the  manner  of 
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election  it  is  desirable  to  be  clear  in  our  minds  about  the 
person  to  be  put  forward.  In  such  a  case  a  contested  election  for 
this  brief  period  between  our  top-ranking  colleagues  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  Some  time  back  there  was  some  rumour  in 
the  Press  and  you  were  good  enough  to  issue  a  contradiction.  1 
am  told  that  rumours  are  again  afloat  and  some  members  of 
the  CA  are  more  or  less  canvassing.  I  feel  this  must  be  ended. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Vallabhbhai  and  we 
felt  that  the  safest  and  best  course  from  a  number  of  points 
of  view  was  to  allow  present  arrangements  to  continue,  Mutaiis 
Mutandis.  That  is,  that  Rajaji  might  continue  as  President.  That 
would  involve  the  least  change  and  the  state  machine  would 
continue  functioning  as  before.  Of  course  you  would  be  a  very 
welcome  choice  as  President  but  that  would  involve  a  change  and 
consequent  rearrangements.  Also  in  a  way  to  push  out  Rajaji 
at  this  stage  would  be  almost  a  condemnation  of  his  work. 
That  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  Vallabhbhai  and  I  felt  that  Rajaji’s  name  should  be  put 
forward  for  unanimous  election.  I  hope  you  agree.  In  this 
matter  it  would  of  course  be  fitting  for  you  to  suggest  this, 
rather  than  for  any  other  person. 


29.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  SEPTEMBER  1949 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  Presidentship.  I  felt  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  avoid  subsequent  contest  and  conflicts.  I  deci¬ 
ded  therefore  to  write  to  Rajendra  Babu  and  I  wrote  to  him 
yesterday  in  my  own  handwriting.  As  I  have  no  copy  of  this 
letter  I  shall  indicate  from  memory  what  I  wrote. 

1  wrote  that  I  had  heard  some  talk  about  the  President¬ 
ship  and  Rajendra  Babu’s  name  had  been  mentioned.  We 
were  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  any 
kind  of  a  contest  to  take  place  between  Rajaji  and  Rajendra 
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Babu.  I  felt  that  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  desirable  for  Rajaji  to  function  as  President 
for  the  interim  period,  as  this  would  involve  the  least  change 
or  difficulty.  Of  course  I  said  that  there  could  be  no  question 
that  Rajendra  Babu’s  choice  as  President  could  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  But  it  seems  simpler  and  more  feasible  for  Rajaji  to 
continue  at  this  stage.  I  mentioned  that  you  were  in  general 
agreement  with  me. 

Tonight  1  have  received  Rajendra  Babu’s  reply.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  it.  Also  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  him. 

This  morning  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  the  Drafting  Com¬ 
mittee.  Satyanarayan  was  there  and  he  said  that  he  had 

1A4 

spoken  to  you  on  the  telephone  and  that  you  had  suggested 
the  postponement  of  the  transitional  clause  in  the  Constitution 
dealing  with  the  election.  I  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
postponed,  but  the  clause  as  framed  merely  laid  down  that 
the  Assembly  should  elect  the  President.  There  was  no  harm 
in  that  clause  being  passed  and  the  personal  question  not 
being  raised  at  this  stage.  This  could  be  done  later  when  you 
were  here.  I  had  not  then  received  Rajendra  Babu’s  reply. 

This  is  the  position.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  greatly 
surprised  at  the  content  and  tone  of  Rajendra  Babu’s  letter. 
It  is  for  you  to  deal  with  the  situation  now.  I  shall  not 
mention  it  to  anyone  here.  I  did  tell  Satyanarayan  however 
that  I  had  written  to  Rajendra  Babu  on  the  subject,  though  I 
did  not  tell  him  in  any  detail. 


30.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  U  SEPTEMBER  1949 

I  received  your  letter  regarding  the  election  of  the  interim 
President  of  the  Republic  yesterday.  I  have  never  been  a 
candidate  for  any  post  or  honour  and,  when  I  issued  the 
statement  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  any  contest 
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between  Rajaji  and  myself,  I  did  so  without  any  mental  reserva¬ 
tion.  I  should  have  thought  that  at  least  you  and  Vallabhbhai 
would  accept  that  statement  as  genuine  and  would  not  create 
a  contest  between  Rajaji  and  myself  and  consider  it  necessary 
to  reject  me.  If  I  had  come  to  know  even  in  an  indirect  way 
that  the  matter  was  engaging  your  attention,  I  would  have 
gladly  told  you  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  you  to  choose 
between  us  and  that  I  would  ask  all  who  were  interesting 
themselves  in  this  election  to  whole-heartedly  support  Rajaji. 
It  would  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  you  to  give  me 
reasons  for  your  decision  and  it  would  have  been  my  business 
to  convince  those  who  thought  otherwise  that  the  right  course 
was  to  elect  Rajaji  unanimously.  It  would  have  given  me  real 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  do  so.  But  this  meant  that  I  enjoyed 
your  confidence,  which  I  feel  I  had  no  right  or  business  to 
expect.  It  would  have  required  at  least  in  this  matter  your 
sharing  your  views  with  me.  As  it  is,  I  am  required  to  accept 
and  act  upon  a  decision  which  has  been  taken  without  even 
the  courtesy  of  consultation,  although  it  concerned  me  intim¬ 
ately  as  my  name  had  been  dragged  into  it  by  you  without 
my  knowledge  or  authority.  I  am  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
flattering  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  have  not  been  judged 
by  you  and  rejected  —  and  rejected  too  on  your  reasoning  after 
condemnation  and  for  reasons  which  cannot  bear  scrutiny. 

You  say  that  my  election  would  involve  change  and 
rearrangement  and  that  it  would  be  almost  a  condemnation  of 
Rajaji’s  work.  It  is  not  clear  why  change  and  rearrangement 
in  this  respect  should  be  avoided,  when  the  whole  Constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  we  have  so  long  worked  is  going  to  change, 
when  the  Assembly  which  has  prepared  the  Constitution  is 
under  your  advice  going  to  be  dissolved  and  re-elected  and 
that  when  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  suitable 
electorate  or  even  an  ad  hoc  electorate  of  the  kind  that  once 
elected  the  present  Assembly.  One  would  have  thought  that 
all  this  meant  a  much  greater  change  and  rearrangement  than 
any  involved  in  the  election  of  a  person  to  the  post  of  the 
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President  of  the  Republic  created  under  the  new  Constitution 
in  the  place  of  the  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  King 
of  England.  There  is  no  condemnation  involved  or  implied  if 
a  man  is  not  reappointed  to  a  post  or  to  one  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  held  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  his  office  in 
due  course,  unless  he  is  keen  on  being  reappointed  and  is  rejec¬ 
ted.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Rajaji  has  been  keen  on 
being  reappointed,  but  you  know  better.  I  wonder  if  it  has 
struck  you  that  on  that  basis  it  will  be  a  greater  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  if  somebody  else  is  set  up  for  the  President¬ 
ship  at  the  end  of  the  interim  period.  It  should  not  surprise 
you  if  I  feel  that  on  the  same  reasoning  by  making  me  a 
candidate  and  then  rejecting  me  you  and  Vallabhbhai  have 
condemned  me  and  all  that  I  have  stood  for  and  done  during 
all  these  years  in  association  with  you.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
stupid  of  me  to  think  that  I  have  been  one  of  your  colleagues 
deserving  your  confidence. 

You  have  closed  your  letter  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  I  agree  with  your  decision  and  a  suggestion  that  I 
should  put  forward  Rajaji’s  name.  Freedom  to  agree  implies 
freedom  to  disagree.  No  question  of  agreement  arises  when 
one  is  confronted  with  a  decision  which  one  is  expected  and 
required  to  carry  out.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  proper  for  me 
while  I  continue  to  be  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  election.  But  that  does  not 
present  any  insurmountable  difficulty.  I  will  resign  the  President¬ 
ship  as  soon  as  the  work  of  constitution-making  which  the 
Assembly  has  in  hand  at  present  is  completed  and  before  the 
time  for  nomination  comes  and  make  myself  free  to  carry  out 
the  decision  which  you  have  taken. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter  and  the  feeling 
that  I  cannot  help  entertaining  that  I  deserved  a  more  decent 
exit,  particularly  when  I  did  not  want  an  entry.  I  shall  try 
to  retain  the  same  feeling  towards  you  both,  although  now 
from  a  distance,  and  hope  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  think 
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that  such  kindly  feeling  as  you  ever  bestowed  on  me  was 
misplaced. 


31.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  11  SEPTEMBER  1949 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  today’s  date.  It  is  nearly 
midnight  now,  but  I  hasten  to  reply. 

I  have  been  distressed  to  read  your  letter  and  to  realize 
that  anything  that  I  have  written  or  done  should  have  made 
you  to  come  to  the  conclusions  that  you  indicate.  May  1,  on 
my  part,  suggest  that  you  have  rather  misjudged  me  and  per¬ 
haps  indirectly  Vallabhbhai  ?  Vallabhbhai,  in  any  event,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  I  wrote  to  you.  I  wrote  entirely  at 
my  instance  without  any  reference  to  Vallabhbhai  or  consult¬ 
ation  with  him. 

Perhaps  I  might  state  the  facts  as  I  know  them.  There 
was  no  question  at  any  time,  and  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
my  mind,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Vallabhbhai’s  mind,  about 
any  contest  for  the  Presidentship.  Long  ago,  that  is  about  a 
year  ago,  I  gave  some  casual  thought  to  this  matter.  I  might 
have  mentioned  it  to  Vallabhbhai,  but  I  do  not  remember 
doing  so.  Rajaji  had  been  functioning  as  Governor-General 
for  some  months.  At  that  time  we  hoped  that  the  Constitution 
may  be  passed  much  sooner  and  in  fact  that  it  might  be 
promulgated  some  time  in  1949.  It  struck  me  that  it  would 
be  the  easiest  course  for  us  to  adopt  to  ask  Rajaji  to  conti¬ 
nue  or  rather  to  function  as  President  for  the  relatively  brief 
period  between  the  promulgation  and  the  new  general  elections. 
I  thought  ail  this  in  terms  of  continuation.  There  was  absol¬ 
utely  no  difficulty  in  electing  any  other  person.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  a  simpler  affair,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
against  it,  to  continue  this  arrangement,  which  was  working 
well.  I  had  not  then  the  faintest  notion  that  perhaps  you 
might  care  to  agree  to  be  the  President.  I  was  thinking  to 
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some  extent  in  terms  of  the  large  diplomatic  personnel  here 
and  the  numerous  formalities  and  functions  that  the  Governor- 
General  has  to  observe.  It  had  taken  some  time  for  Rajaji 
gradually  to  adapt  himself  to  these  niceties  of  protocol.  To 
have  a  change  meant  going  through  those  processes  again. 
For  these  reasons  I  thought  Rajaji  might  as  well  continue.  As 
I  have  said  above,  I  never  thought  of  this  matter  in  terms 
of  Rajaji  or  you.  Partly  I  think  this  was  so  because  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  be  free  to  devote  yourself  to  the  vital 
task  of  running  the  Congress  organisation  to  which  I  attach 
the  greatest  importance.  Indeed  l  could  see  of  no  other  person 
who  could  do  this  effectively.  Rajaji  of  course  could  not,  as 
he  had  lost  touch  with  the  Congress  organisation  to  a  large 
extent  some  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think  I  spoke  about  this  matter  to  any  one, 
certainly  not  to  Rajaji.  As  the  Constitution-making  prolonged 
itself,  the  subject  dropped  from  my  mind.  It  was  only  some 
little  time  back  when  there  was  some  talk  in  the  newspapers 
that  I  remembered  it  again.  You  will  remember  yourself 
mentioning  this  to  me  and  later  you  issued  a  small  Press  note 
on  the  subject.  Again  I  quite  forgot  about  the  matter. 

I  have  not  discussed  this  with  Rajaji  and,  except  for  a 
casual  mention  of  the  reference  in  the  Press,  I  have  not  again 
spoken  to  Vallabhohai  about  it.  Only  when  you  issued  the 
Press  note  or  round  about  that  time  there  was  some  talk  with 
Vallabhbhai. 

Three  or  four  days  ago,  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  rather  casually  mentioned  to  me  that 
there  had  been  some  further  mention  in  the  Press  and  that 
some  members  were  talking  about  it.  All  1  said  was  that  I 
could  not  conceive  of  a  contest  for  the  Presidentship  between 
two  persons  like  you  and  Rajaji.  Suddenly  I  discovered 
yesterday  that  this  question  was  no  longer  a  distant  one  and 
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that  it  might  have  to  be  decided,  if  not  formally  then  informa¬ 
lly,  fairly  soon.  It  was  this  information  that  led  me  to  write 
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to  you  yesterday.  As  you  will  have  noticed,  I  wrote  in  my 
own  hand,  because  I  did  not  wish  anyone  to  see  what  I  have 
written  to  you.  Vallabhbhai  knows  nothing  about  my  writing 
to  you  and  I  have  not  discussed  this  subject  at  all  with  Rajaji. 

You  will  notice  that  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
unfortunately  led  you  to  believe  from  my  letter  actually 
took  place.  There  is  no  question  of  Vallabhbhai  or  me  trying 
to  place  before  you  some  kind  of  an  accomplished  fact.  I  am 
sure  Vallabhbhai  had  and  has  no  such  intention  and  certainly 
I  did  not  have  it.  I  started  with  the  presumption  that  there 
should  be  and  could  be  no  contest  for  the  Presidentship  between 
you  and  Rajaji.  Rather  suddenly  when  I  found  that  matters 
might  develop  very  soon,  I  decided  to  write  you  on  my  own 
behalf.  I  mentioned  Vallabhbhai’s  name  in  my  letter  because 
about  the  time  you  issued  the  statement  to  the  Press,  there 
had  been  some  talk  between  us.  Indeed  it  was  because  you 
had  issued  that  statement  that  I  ventured  to  write  to  you, 
otherwise  I  might  have  hesitated. 

I  am  deeply  sorry  that  I  should  have  hurt  you  in  any 
way  or  made  you  feel  that  I  have  been  lacking  in  respect  or 
consideration  for  you.  Please  believe  me  when  I  say  that  this 
impression  of  yours  is  completely  wide  of  the  mark. 

As  you  know,  I  shall  be  going  away  from  India  in  about 
three  weeks’  time  and  I  shall  be  away  for  five  weeks  or  so. 
Probably  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  decide  this  as  well  as 
other  issues  in  my  absence. 


32.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  14  SEPTEMBER  1949 

Please  excuse  me  for  the  delay  in  acknowledging  your  letter 
of  the  11th  which  I  got  on  the  12th.  It  has  been  due  to  the 
very  taxing  work  of  the  Assembly  and  my  own  rather  weak 
health  which  prevents  work  at  night. 
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I  am  very  sorry  for  the  pain  and  distress  that  has  been 
caused  by  my  letter.  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  as  I  explain 
how  the  impression  which  impressed  itself  in  the  letter  was 
formed.  It  was  the  result  of  a  sequence  of  events  and  your 
letter  read  in  their  context. 

My  attention  to  the  question  of  the  Presidentship  was 
prominently  drawn  for  the  first  time  when  I  got  a  message 
communicated  to  me  through  Satyanarayan  Babu  from 
Vallabhbbai  who  was  then  at  Dehra  Dun.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  something  had  been  published  in  the  Blitz  about  contest 
between  Rajaji  and  me  and  that  I  should  contradict  it.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  agreed  to  issue  the  contradiction. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the  same  day  there  was  a  party  in 
Government  House  and  Rajaji  also  mentioned  the  matter  and 
further  told  me  that  in  some  Hindi  paper  of  Jaipur  with 
which  Hiralal  Shastri  was  associated  had  also  been  published 
something  to  the  same  effect.  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  a 
message  from  Vallabhbhai  and  although  I  had  not  seen  the 
Blitz  I  was  going  to  issue  a  contradiction  and  that  I  would 
write  to  Hiralal  Shastri  also.  He  advised  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  show  the  statement  to  you  before  issuing  it.  I  showed 
you  the  statement  accordingly  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Rajaji 
with  a  note  that  it  had  your  approval.  He  wrote  in  reply  and 
also  told  me  on  the  phone  that  it  had  his  approval.  The 
statement  was  thereafter  issued.  I  had  not  seen  the  Blitz  and 
therefore  my  statement  was  in  general  terms.  Later  when  I 
saw  the  Blitz  I  found  that  it  contained  very  disparaging 
allegations  against  Rajaji  suggesting  that  he  was  manoeuvring 
to  get  elected  and  also  said  that  you  and  Vallabhbhai  were 
supporting  him.  Regarding  me  it  said  that  I  would  be  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  my  health.  If  I  had  seen  the  Blitz 
paper  before  I  issued  my  statement,  it  would  have  been 
differently  framed.  As  it  was,  there  was  no  allegation  against 
me  which  needed  contradiction  from  me  and  there  were  serious 
allegations  against  our  topmost  man.  After  seeing  the  Blitz,  I 
drew  the  attention  of  Vallabhbhai  to  this  aspect.  He  was  pleased 
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with  my  statement  and  was  glad  that  I  had  accepted  his 
advice.  This  happened,  I  believe,  in  June  last  when  Vallabhbhai 
was  at  Dehra  Dun. 

After  the  publication  of  my  statement,  some  members  of 
the  Assembly  and  some  others  saw  me  and  inquired  what  the 
occasion  for  the  statement  was  and  why  I  should  not  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  a  large  number  of  persons  if  they  wanted  me  to 
become  the  President.  I  told  them  that  1  had  done  the  right 
thing,  that  there  should  be  and  could  be  no  contest  between 
Rajaji  and  myself,  that  I  had  never  wanted  any  position  or 
honour  and  that  they  need  not  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter  and  should  leave  it  for  the  decision  of  others  whose 
responsibility  it  was.  Nothing  further  happened  except  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  other  people  said  the  same 
thing  and  got  the  same  reply. 

You  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay  especially  to  discuss  impor¬ 
tant  questions  with  Vallabhbhai  and  soon  after  your  return 
I  got  your  letter.  It  started  with  impressing  the  need  for 
clearing  our  minds  regarding  the  person  to  be  put  forward, 
the  undesirability  of  a  contest  between  top  ranking  Congress¬ 
men,  and  the  rumours  in  the  Press  which  persisted  in  spite 
of  my  contradiction  and  mentioned  that  something  like  canva¬ 
ssing  was  going  on  among  members  of  the  Consituent  Assembly. 
You  then  proceeded  to  say  that  you  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  Vallabhbhai  and  that  both  of  you  felt  that  Rajaji  should 
continue  for  some  reasons  which  you  mentioned.  You  ended 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  I  would  agree  with  what 
you  and  Vallabhbhai  felt,  viz.,  that  Rajaji’s  name  should  be 
put  forward  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  fitting  that  I  should 
put  forward  his  name. 

The  effect  of  the  letter  and  the  sequence  of  events  whose 
context  it  was,  I  thought,  written,  on  my  mind  was  that  you 
had  not  accepted  my  public  statement  as  genuine,  and  that 
perhaps  I  could  stop  the  canvassing  that  was  going  on  and 
that  with  a  view  to  ending  it  you  and  Vallabhbhai  had 
discussed  and  come  to  the  decision  that  Rajaji’s  name  should 
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be  put  forward  and  that  I  should  fall  in  line  with  that  and  it 
would  be  graceful  for  me  to  suggest  Rajaji’s  name.  1  felt  hurt 
that  if  you  had  any  doubt  in  your  mind  that  I  would  be  a 
contestant  you  could  have  inquired  of  me  and  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  you  to  weigh  Rajaji  and  me  in  scales 
and  find  in  favour  of  Rajaji  —  not  because  I  did  not  look  upon 
him  with  respect  and  even  affection  and  that  he  should  not 
be  preferred  if  I  cared  to  contest,  but  that  I  should  be  judged 
when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  I  have  laid  bare  the  inner 
working  of  my  mind  and  desire  to  say  no  more  than  accept 
every  word  of  what  you  write  in  your  letter  under  reply  and 
offer  you  my  sincerest  apologies  for  the  pain  caused  by  that. 

33.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  RAJENDRA  PARSAD, 

DATED  14  SEPTEMBER  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  14  September.  I  am  grateful 
for  what  you  have  written. 

When  I  went  to  Bombay  to  see  Vallabhbhai,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  your  name  was  not  mentioned  between  us. 
Certainly  this  matter  was  not  discussed.  I  remember  of  course 
your  speaking  to  me  about  this  some  months  ago,  showing 
me  your  draft  statement.  It  was  about  that  time  that  I  had 
some  talk  with  Vallabhbhai.  I  wrote  to  you  this  time,  because 
Satyanarayan  and  others  came  to  me  and  said  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  going  on  in  the  party.  Also  that  the  very 
next  day  the  Drafting  Committee  was  considering  this  matter. 
My  letter  was  entirely  an  effort  of  my  own  and  I  do  not  even 
exactly  remember  what  I  wrote,  as  1  kept  no  copy.  So  far  as 
Rajaji  is  concerned,  I  have  not  discussed  this  matter  at  all 
with  him  in  any  way. 

34.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  15  SEPTEMBER  1949 

During  these  last  few  days,  we  have  had  to  face  any 
number  of  difficulties  and  troubles.  1  have  not  written  much 
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to  you  or  telephoned  to  you,  partly  because  I  have  had  little 
time  to  do  either,  but  chiefly  because  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
you  unnecessarily.  I  know  that  you  have  a  bad  habit  of 
worrying.  I  do  not  want  to  add  to  your  worries.  I  knew  of 
course  that  you  were  kept  in  touch  with  events  here  by  Satya- 
naryan  and  others. 

The  language  issue  was  solved  ultimately  more  or  less 
satisfactorily.  We  have  got  over  the  question  of  the  name  of 
the  country  also.  We  postponed  today  the  consideration  of  the 
transitional  provisions,  which  would  have  involved  the  choice 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  You  will  have  to  face  this 
issue  during  the  October  session  and  I  shall  not  be  here.  I 
believe  Rajendra  Babu  intends  fixing  7  October  for  the  session* 
I  have  suggested  that  a  party  meeting  might  be  held  on  4  or  5 
October  at  which  I  could  be  present.  But  it  really  does  not 
matter.  You  will  be  here  and  the  burden  will  be  upon  you 
to  pilot  these  last  stages  of  the  Constitution  Act. 

I  have  been  rather  worried  over  this  question  of  our 
President.  You  must  have  read  my  correspondence  with 
Rajendra  Babu.  I  had  not  spoken  to  Rajaji  at  all.  But  when 
I  learnt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  canvassing 
going  on  for  Rajendra  Babu  and  there  was  even  a  possibility 
of  some  decision  this  evening  at  the  party  meeting,  I  decided 
to  speak  to  Rajaji  and  put  him  in  touch  with  developments. 

I  am  told  that  very  active  and  vigorous  canvassing  has 
taken  place  on  this  subject  and  there  is  a  large  majority  who 
favour  Rajendra  Babu.  The  Biharis  of  course  are  in  it,  the 
Andhras,  a  good  number  of  the  Tamils.  Then  generally  the 
protagonists  of  Hindi  favour  Rajendra  Babu.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  learn  that  Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee  also  favo¬ 
urs  him. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  favouring  Rajendra 
Babu,  but  rather  of  deliberately  keeping  Rajaji  out.  One  of 
the  most  active  agents  in  this  business  is  Goenka. 
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I  did  not  tell  Rajaji  all  this,  but  gave  him  some  rather 
vague  ideas  of  how  events  were  developing.  He  said  to  me 
that  he  would  rather  be  out  of  the  picture  and  that  he  was 
somewhat  tired  of  it  all.  I  told  him  that  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  I  wanted  him  to  continue,  quite  apart  from  per* 
sonal  reasons,  because  I  thought  it  was  important  that  a  man 
like  him  should  be  there. 

My  US  programme  goes  on  lengthening  itself  and  I  find 
that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  me  to  come  back  to  India 
before  14  November,,  The  third  reading  for  this  Constitution 
Bill,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  from  7  November  onwards.  If 
possible  I  should  have  liked  it  to  be  a  week  later.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  upset  all  arrangements.  If  this  third  reading 
begins  on  the  14th  (Monday),  then  Parliament  can  hardly 
meet  much  before  28  November.  I  do  not  know  if  there  will 
be  enough  time  for  it  before  Christmas. 

The  final  reply  to  the  UN  Commission  was  given  today. 
We  made  some  changes  according  your  suggestions.  Tonight 
I  had  the  UN  people  to  dinner  here.  I  understand  that  they 
intend  going  to  Geneva  within  two  weeks  or  so.  This  is  the 
end  of  one  chapter.  Probably  they  will  spend  three  weeks  or 
more  in  Geneva  and  then  go  to  Lake  Success. 


35.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  16  SEPTEMBER  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  September  1949. 

2.  Since  then,  I  have  also  had  a  talk  with  you  on  the 
telephone.  You  told  me  on  the  telephone  that  you  would  be 
sending  a  copy  of  your  final  letter  to  Jawaharlal.  I  waited  for 
it  until  yesterday,  but  I  have  not  received  a  copy  so  far.  I 
am,  however,  hastening  to  write  to  you,  undoubtedly  because 
of  the  distress  and  depth  of  feeling  with  which  you  have 
written  your  letter.  Moreover,  as  a  life-long  colleague  of  yours, 
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I  owe  it  to  you  to  do  my  best  to  relieve  your  miDd  of  any 
burden  that  might  be  weighing  on  it. 

3.  Jawaharlal  has  indicated  to  me  in  brief  from  memory 
what  he  wrote  to  you.  He  did  not  keep  a  copy  because  he 
wrote  to  you  in  his  handwriting.  Therefore,  he  could  not 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  original  letter.  He  has  also  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to  him  and  his  further  letter  to  you.  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  been  farthest  from  Jawaharlal’s  mind  to 
cause  you  any  pain.  You  know  how  overworked  he  is  and 
how  busy  his  time  is.  In  fact,  my  heart  goes  out  to  him  in 
sympathy  in  the  great  and  almost  intolerable  burden  that  he 
is  carrying.  One  cannot,  in  these  circumstances,  expect  him  to 
weigh  every  word  that  he  writes  or,  even  at  times,  to  realize 
the  full  import  of  what  he  is  writing.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  subsequent  letter  which  he  has  written  acquires  an  import- 
ance  of  its  own  and  explains  to  you  fully  how  his  mind  was 
working  and  what  led  him  to  write  to  you.  I  am  sure,  you 
will  accept  that  letter  as  finally  disposing  of  the  matter.  Indeed, 
I  am  very  glad  to  receive  just  now  the  further  correspon¬ 
dence  that  has  passed  between  him  and  you  and  to  know 
that  you  have  accepted  that  letter  in  the  right  spirit. 

4.  As  Jawaharlal  has  explained  to  you,  there  was  no  recent 
talk  between  him  and  me  about  this  matter  at  all.  The  only 
time  we  had  a  talk  was  in  June  wheQ  the  article  in  the  Blitz 
was  brought  to  my  notice,  which  purported  to  say  that  there 
was  a  contest  going  on  between  you  and  Rajaji  about  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Union.  I  felt  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an  impression  created  in  the  public  mind 
that  two  topmost  Congressmen,  who  had  been  life-long  collea¬ 
gues,  are  contestants  for  a  position  of  power  and  prestige. 
None  of  us  has  ever  looked  at  such  places  as  prizes  worthy 
of  contest.  Due  to  the  love  and  affection  and  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  between  us,  we  have  always  succeeded  in 
resolving  such  matters  amicably  and  without  any  public  con¬ 
troversy.  I,  therefore,  felt  that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  such 
a  situation  to  be  canvassed  in  the  public  for  long  involving. 
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as  it  did,  two  devoted  and  loyal  colleagues  of  Bapu.  I,  therefore, 
sent  word  to  you  through  Satyanarayan  Babu  to  issue  a 
statement  and  I  was  genuinely  happy  when  you  did  so;  not 
that  I  had  any  misgivings  about  your  attitude  in  the  matter,  but 
because  I  felt  that  that  would  effectively  allay  the  apprehensions 
in  the  public  mind. 

5.  After  that,  the  other  day,  Satyanarayan  Babu  telephoned 
to  me  saying  that  the  clause  regarding  interim  arrangements 
for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Union  would  be  coming  before 
the  Drafting  Committee  the  next  day  and  that  this  might  again 
revive  that  controversy.  I,  therefore,  sent  word  to  him  that 
the  matter  might,  if  possible,  be  kept  pending  until  I  return, 
so  that  we  could  settle  the  matter  in  the  best  manner  possible 
with  the  least  amount  of  controversy  and  with  the  maximum 
of  goodwill  and  amity.  In  fact,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  not  present  any  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all.  But  this  talk  on  the  telephone  with  Satyanarayan 
Babu  took  place  only  two  days  previous  to  the  day  you  phoned 
to  me. 

6.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  between  us,  who  have  spent 
a  life  time  with  each  other,  mutually  accommodating  our  views 
and  solving  even  more  serious  controversies  patiently  and  without 
any  bitterness  and  as  members  of  one  family,  there  is  no  room 
nor  occasion  for  any  misunderstanding  or  distance.  We  have 
been  frank  and  candid  with  each  other  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  anyone.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  different 
today  and  there  should  be  any  hesitation  or  aloofness  between 
us.  Unfortunately,  each  one  of  us  is  so  heavily  involved  in  our 
respective  engagements  that  the  occasions  for  meeting  each 
other  and  sharing  each  other’s  confidence  are  becoming  less 
and  less  frequent.  If  we  could  meet  oftener,  I  am  sure,  we 
could  not  only  share  each  other’s  difficulties,  but  we  could 
also  give  a  more  effective  lead  to  the  organisation,  which 
unfortunately  is  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  I  feel  so  unhappy 
about  it.  If  things  had  been  different,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  like 
this  would  not  have  been  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  correspon- 
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dence,  but  would  have  been  dealt  with  on  a  personal  level 
which,  in  any  case,  is  much  more  effective  and  satisfactory. 
Unfortunately,  our  physical  infirmities  have  increased  our 
difficulties  of  having  frequent  personal  contact. 

'  7.  In  the  light  of  all  that  I  have  said  above,  I  am  sure 
you  will  review  the  matter  again  and  not  yield  to  some  of  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  you  have  expressed  in  your  letter 
to  Jawaharlal.  Let  the  matter  blow  over  completely  and  you 
should  dismiss  from  your  mind  that  any  distance  can  come 
between  us.  We  shall  be  near  each  other  as  we  have  been  all 
these  years.  Our  mutual  regard  and  affection  have  stood  the 
test  of  a  great  struggle.  All  other  tests  through  which  these 
may  have  to  pass  are  bound  to  be  comparatively  insignificant. 

8.  We  can  talk  about  it  further  when  I  return  to  Delhi. 
For  the  time  being,  it  would  give  me  some  relief  if  I  got  your 
assurance  that  you  have  dismissed  this  from  your  mind 
altogether. 

9.  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better  now.  I  myself  am  feeling 
better  now  and  hope  to  return  to  Delhi,  if  all  goes  well,  on 
the  25th  or  26th  of  this  month. 


36.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  16  SEPTEMBER  1949 

I  enclose  a  complete  set  of  letters  that  have  passed  between 
Jqwaharlalji  and  myself,  including  one  of  which  I  sent  you  a 
copy  earlier.  I  may  mention  that  Jawaharlalji  had  written  his 
first  letter  in  his  own  handwriting  and  marked  it  as  also  the 
subsequent  letters  secret  and  personal.  My  letters  ‘  have  also 
gone  to  him  in  my  handwriting  to  preserve  secrecy  in  this 
delicate  matter.  The  delay  in  sending  you  copies  has  also  been 
due  to  the  same  reason. 

I  hope  we  shall  be  closing  the  present  session  of  the 
Assembly  on  Sunday  (18  September),  and  shall  have  a  meeting 
even  on  Sunday,  if  necessary.  We  propose  to  begin  the  next 
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session  for  completing  the  second  reading  on  6  October  and 
the  November  session  for  the  third  reading  on  14  November. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  leaving  for  America  on  6  October  and 
not  returning  till  14  November.  We  are,  therefore,  proposing 
the  above  programme.  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
as  1  understand  you  are  returning  here  long  before  6  October 
and  it  would  make  no  difference  to  you  whether  we  commence 
the  session  on  that  date  or  a  day  or  two  this  way  or  that. 

I  hope  your  progress  is  maintained.  I  was  better  but  have 
again  had  a  setback.  I  hope  that  when  the  taxing  work  of  the 
Assembly  is  over,  I  may  improve.  We  have  had  to  sit  seven 
hours  a  day  and  may  have  to  do  so  again  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after. 


37.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR 
DATED  19  SEPTEMBER  1949 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  16th.  I 
hope  you  have  by  now  received  a  full  copy  of  all  letters  that 
have  passed  between  Jawaharlalji  and  me  which  I  sent  to  you 
two  or  three  days  ago. 


I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  Jawaharlalji  has  been 
carrying  an  almost  unbearable  burden  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  of  us  not  to  add  to  it  if  we  cannot  lighten  it.  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  sorry  that  anything  that  I  wrote  caused  him  distress  and 
pain  and  you  will  notice  that  I  have  apologised  to  him  without 
any  reservation  in  my  letter  of  14th  instant.  I  have  to  apologise 
to  you  for  having  written  to  him  about  you  and  you,  I  hope, 
will  accept  it.  You  will  notice  that  in  his  letter  of  the  10th 
which  was  the  first  letter,  your  name  was  mentioned  twice  by 
Jawaharlalji  and  I  naturally  thought  that  his  letter  represented 
the  decision  of  you  both.  I  now  know  that  it  was  not  and  as 
soon  as  I  got  Jawaharlalji’s  letter  of  the  11th  giving  me  this 
information  I  hastened  to  telephone  to  you,  so  that  you  might 
not  be  taken  aback. 
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As  I  have  said  to  Jawaharlalji,  the  impression  which 
expressed  itself  in  my  letter  of  the  11th  was  the  result  of  his 
letter  read  in  the  context  of  a  sequence  of  events  and  I  would 
like  you  to  read  the  letter  of  the  1  Oth  placing  yourself  in  my 
position.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  to  be  consulted  before  a  decision 
was  taken  particularly  when  I  had  made  a  public  statement  that 
I  was  not  a  contestant,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  sit 
in  judgment  between  Rajaji  and  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
all  that  1  have  written  in  my  letters  to  Jawaharlalji  and  only 
hope  that  you  will  judge  me  and  what  I  have  done  after  rea¬ 
ding  them. 

I  have  felt  not  now  but  for  a  pretty  long  time  that 
neither  you  nor  Jawaharlalji  ever  think  of  consulting  me  even 
in  matters  of  great  public  importance  except  formally  when 
we  meet  in  the  Working  Committee,  or  when  I  was  member, 
in  the  Cabinet.  I  did  not  agree  with  J.  B.  Kripalani  as  I 
understood  your  difficulties,  although  I  complained  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  we  should  at  least  be  informed  of 
important  decisions,  at  least  simultaneously  with  the  Press,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  placed  in  a  false  position.  But  that  was 
a  different  matter  altogether.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
public  associates  the  names  of  three  of  us  in  all  matters  and 
look  upon  us  as  acting  in  all  matters  in  unison.  It  is  right 
that  they  should  do  so.  That  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
party.  But  it  also  implies  that  I  should  at  least  be  kept  infor¬ 
med,  if  not  consulted  which  may  not  be  possible  or  even 
desirable  in  all  matters  and  on  all  occasions  of  important 
decisions  taken  and  I  should  not  be  left  to  gather  my  informa¬ 
tion  from  newspapers  or  gossip.  That  has  been  the  position 
for  a  pretty  long  time.  I  have  mentioned  all  this  only  to  show 
how  all  this  has  been  leaving  its  effect  on  me.  Not  that  I 
do  not  trust  you  both  to  do  the  right  thing  but  only  to  avoid 
awkward  situations  which  arise  very  often. 

As  regards  this  matter  of  Presidentship,  as  I  have  said 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  contest  between  Rajaji  and 
myself,  and  I  might  also  say  between  any  one  else  and  myself. 
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I  have  never  thought  of  these  positions  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
posts  and  would  not  for  anything  at  this  fag  end  of  my  life 
do  so.  As  I  have  said  what  hurt  me  was  the  impression  that 
you  should  have  thought  in  spite  of  my  disclaimer  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  contest,  and  that  the  canvassing  that  was 
going  on  would  be  ended  by  giving  a  decision.  I  know  now  that 
that  was  not  Jawaharlalji’s  intention  and  you  of  course  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  letter  was  the  result  of  something  that 
Satyanarayan  Babu  had  told  him.  Satyanarayan  Babu  saw  me 
yesterday.  He  had  heard  that  Panditji  had  written  to  me  a 
letter  and  he  wanted  to  explain  the  position.  You  had  also 
told  me  that  he  had  telephoned  to  you  about  the  talk  among 
Assembly  members.  He  said  that  he  had  assured  both  you 
and  Panditji  that  there  was  much  feeling  among  party  members 
and  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  members  favoured  my  being 
President  and  for  that  reason  he  had  suggested  postponement 
of  consideration  of  the  matter  till  you  return.  Of  course  I  do 
not  know  what  is  passing  among  the  members  beyond  what 
he  has  told  me  and  that  some  members  have  approached  me 
with  a  request  not  to  say  ‘no’  if  they  want  my  name  to  be 
proposed.  I  have  given  them  the  reply  that  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  letter  to  Jawaharlalji.  I  desire  only  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all. 

I  am  going  to  Pilani  today  and  hope  to  return  in  time 
for  the  reopening  of  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  on  6 
October.  I  am  told  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  some 
days  earlier  is  likely.  If  that  materializes  and  my  health 
permits  I  may  return  earlier  if  required.  I  have  managed  to 
sit  through  the  long  sessions  of  the  Assembly.  The  work  was 
very  taxing  but  through  God’s  grace  and  your  blessings,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  it  through.  I  need  rest  which  I  hope 
to  get  in  Pilani,  although  this  stay  will  be  rather  short.  I  am 
glad  improvement  has  been  maintained  in  your  health  and 
you  are  returning  on  25th  or  26th.  I  hope  to  meet  you  on  6 
October  latest. 


38.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  21  SEPTEMBER  1949 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  15  September  1949. 

2.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be  having  to  face  these  diffi¬ 
culties  and  troubles  while  I  am  away  here.  I  feel  so  unhappy 
about  it  and  sometimes  curse  my  own  helplessness.  However, 
I  am  now  returning  to  Delhi  on  the  25th  and  hope  to  share 
with  you  your  burdens. 

3.  I  am  glad  that  the  language  controversy  has  been  solved 
so  satisfactorily  and  that  the  choice  of  the  name  of  the  country 
has  not  also  presented  any  serious  difficulty.  I  understand  that 
a  meeting  of  the  Congress  Party  has  been  called  on  5  October. 

4.  As  regards  the  question  of  President  of  the  Union,  1  have 
had  a  letter  from  Rajen  Babu  which  is  somewhat  reassuring. 
At  the  same  time,  as  you  say,  a  large  majority  seems  opposed 
to  Rajaji.  As  you  say,  Goenka  is  in  it.  You  know  what  his 
relations  are  with  Rajaji  and  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  He  has 
been  an  agent  of  discontent  for  some  time  in  the  party,  although 
judging  from  the  allegations  made  against  him  in  connection 
with  the  charges  made  against  Madras  Ministers,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  others.  His  latest  game  now  is  to  bring  even  my  name  in  and 
to  suggest  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  this  posi¬ 
tion,  he  would  withdraw  his  opposition  to  Rajaji.  I  find  that 
this  has  been  canvassed  in  the  Press  also.  I  do  not  know 
when  our  people,  particularly  the  Press  lords  and  the  Press, 
will  learn  to  behave  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  at  least  the  higher  offices.  Instead,  it 
seems  that  no  person  or  position  is  sacred  for  them.  The  most 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  people  are  associating  Gopala- 
swami  Ayyangar’s  name  with  this  agitation  and  are  pointing 
to  the  relations  between  him  and  Goenka.  How  far  there  is 
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any  truth  in  this,  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  But  the  whole 
atmosphere  stinks  in  my  nostrils  and  I  wonder  to  what  dep¬ 
ths  of  intrigues  and  manoeuvrings  we  have  lowered  ourselves. 

5.  The  position,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  very  complicated. 
Your  correspondence  with  Rajen  Babu  has  shown  that  the 
matters  have  to  be  dealt  with  very  tactfully  and  cautiously. 
In  a  way,  the  situation  is  rather  baffling,  but  I  do  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  and  self-denial  which  has  guided 
us  in  the  past  will  come  to  our  rescue  and  we  may  see  some 
light.  We  can  talk  about  it  when  I  return. 

6.  Your  visit  to  the  UK  and  the  USA  comes  at  a  very  crucial 
time  in  our  history.  Both  economically  and  politically,  we  are 
faced  with  problems  in  which  international  help  and  co-operation 
would  definitely  be  an  asset  to  us.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer 
that  your  visit  may  secure  us  this  asset.  The  devaluation  of 
the  pound  accompanied  by  the  non-devaluation  of  the  Pakistan 
rupee,  has  made  matters  even  worse.  It  has  accentuated  both 

the  urgency  and  the  immensity  of  the  problems.  Never  before 
was  there  a  greater  need  for  a  definiteness  of  policy  and 
clarity  of  our  objetives.  I  suggest  that  before  you  go,  we  have 
an  exhaustive  exchage  of  ideas  on  this  and  shape  our  course 
accordingly.  We  must,  in  the  next  few  months,  go  all  out  for 
complete  recovery. 

7.  I  am  somewhat  worried  over  the  evacuee  property  prob¬ 
lems.  My  information  shows  that  the  Pakistan  Government 
are  going  to  cast  their  net  even  wider  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  define  evacuees  virtually  to  include  every  person 
who  is  a  national  or  permanent  resident  of  India  and  may 
cover  even  our  public  and  private  companies.  This  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  non-Muslims  in  Pakistan  and  is 
bound  to  produce  very  bitter  reactions  not  only  amongst  our 
refugees,  but  also  in  the  general  public.  It  might  also  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  communal  relations. 

8.  I  am  leaving  Bombay  on  the  24th  morning  for  Ahmeda- 
bad.  I  want  to  see  my  old  friend  Dr.  Kanuga  at  Ahmedabad. 
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He  has  been  ailing  for  a  long  time  and  is  merely  counting 
his  days.  I  shall  be  leaving  Ahmedabad  for  Delhi  on  the  25th 
morning  reaching  Willingdon  aerodrome  at  about  10.50  a.m. 
You  will  probably  be  in  Srinagar  that  day,  but  we  can  meet 
and  discuss  our  problems  some  time  on  the  26th. 

9.  There  has  been  general  improvement  in  my  health  since 
you  saw  me  last,  but  lately  there  were  two  or  three  attacks 
of  cold;  whether  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  climatic 
condition  or  as  a  reaction  to  some  mercury  injections,  which 
have  been  prescribed,  is  not  definite.  That  has  not,  however, 
affected  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition. 


39.  SARDAR  TO  3AWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  5  DECEMBER  1949 

I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago  about  East  Punjab. 
I  thought  of  writing  to  you  then  and  there,  but  then  I  felt 
that  since  you  were  away  during  that  period  I  would  rather 
give  you  the  position  at  length  because  your  letter  made  it 
quite  clear  to  me  that  you  were  not  fully  apprised  of  all 
the  facts. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  frankly  that  I  have  all  along 
held  the  view  that  the  only  course,  in  the  interests  both  of 
the  province  and  the  country  at  large,  is  Governor’s  rule  until 
fresh  elections  can  be  held.  1  approached  the  Cabinet  for 
powers  to  this  effect,  but  the  Cabinet  did  not  agree  and  left 
the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Draft  Constitution.  If 
no  Governor’s  rule  is  possible  and  the  normal  authority  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  Ministry  responsible  to  it  has  to  prevail, 
there  is  no  escape  from  Ministry  commanding  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  majority  of  the  Congress  party  in  the  Legislature.  Once 
we  conceded  this  proposition,  there  is  again  no  escape  from  a 
willing,  as  opposed  to  a  forced  or  manoeuvred,  majority.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  Parliamentary  Board  could  have 
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secured  a  willing  majority  for  Mr.  Sachar  at  any  time  was  as  the 
head  of  a  composite  Ministry.  Sachar’s  majority,  at  the  time  he 
took  office  in  April,  was  a  precarious  one.  Indeed,  even 
before  a  week  was  out,  defections  had  begun  to  appear  in  that 
majority.  It  was  in  the  light  of  this  situation  and  assurances 
that  both  side  would  play  the  game  that  the  Parliamentary 
Board  had  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  composite  Ministry. 

The  experiment  of  a  composite  Ministry  obviously  could 
succeed  only  if  there  was  mutual  accommodation,  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  toleration  as  well  as  mutual  confidence  among 
the  participants.  As  you  know,  almost  from  the  first  these 
required  conditions  were  lacking.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  apportion  blame,  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  controversy 
on  this  issue,  that  amongst  all  the  participants  in  the  compo¬ 
site  Ministry  the  responsibility  for  success  or  failure  lay 
heavily  on  the  Premier  himself.  Unfortunately,  from  the  very 
beginning,  Sachar  showed  qualities  which  were  the  very 
opposite  of  those  required  in  a  Premier  in  such  a  difficult 
situation.  I  need  not  go  into  details.  You  know  the  develop¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  you  yourself  wrote  to  Sachar  on  this  subject, 
I  think,  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June.  The  result  was 
obvious.  The  two  sides  began  drifting  apart  and  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  began  to  change  their  loyalty  in  increasing 
numbers.  Sachar  himself  wrote  to  the  Parliamentary  Board 
in  August  that  the  experiment  had  failed  and  he  was  finding 
it  difficult  to  carry  on  with  his  colleagues.  I  was  then  in 
Bombay.  Unfortunately,  the  AICC  office  did  not  take  any 
action  on  that  letter  for  more  than  a  month  and  it  was  only 
when  I  returned  that  I  came  to  know  of  that  letter.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  matter  had  been  tackled  earlier  a  way  out 
might  have  been  found  or,  at  least,  the  experiment  of  a 
composite  Ministry  could  have  been  terminated  earlier. 

You  are  quite  right  in  emphasising  that  Sachar  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  certain  tone  in  the  administration  and  had  improved 
the  general  atmosphere  in  the  province.  But  obviously  these  were 
of  little  avail  if  he  had  upset  the  party  position  so  completely 
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as  to  reduce  his  own  following  to  a  bare  handful.  You 
probably  know  that  when  after  Sachar’s  resignation  the  election 
of  Party  Leader  was  held,  Gopichand  was  elected,  I  think,  by 
52  votes  against  nine.  I  am  only  speaking  from  memory.  The 
position  may  be  slightly  different,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes  was  in  favour  of 
Gopichand.  You  can  then  consider  for  yourself  how  far  the 
Central  Parliamentary  Board  could  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
Sachar  as  Leader  against  the  wishes  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Party.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  only  course  open  to  the  Central  Parliamentary 
Board  was  the  one  that  it  took,  viz.,  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  party  to  decide  which  leader  it  would  choose  and  to  give 
that  leader  a  free  hand  in  choosing  his  colleagues. 

You  have  commented  on  the  shifting  party  loyalties  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  Party  in  the  Legislature.  This  is 
a  chronic  disease  from  which  our  Congressmen  in  the  Punjab 
have  been  suffering  both  before  and  after  partition.  In  fact, 
the  partition  has  made  conditions  worse  in  that  a  substantia! 
number  of  members  in  the  party  have  no  constituency  in  East 
Punjab,  having  left  their  constituency  in  West  Punjab.  Sachar 
himself  climbed  the  ladder  of  leadership  by  suborning  the  loyalty 
of  members  (to)  their  leader,  unanimously  expressed  only  a  few 
days  before.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  to  climb  down  by  the 
same  ladder.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  got  fed  up  with  certain  personal  traits  w'hich  Sachar 
exhibited  or  with  failure  on  Sachar’s  part  to  pamper _ indi¬ 

vidual  members.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  one  thing  is 
clear  that  in  the  game  of  manoeuvres  both  sides  indulged  from 
time  to  time  and  success  naturally  transferred  its  affections 
according  to  the  shifting  party  position  inside  the  Legislature. 
For  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  it  is  not  one  person  or  the 
other  who  is  to  blame;  it  is  a  long  history  and  many  have 
contributed  to  it.  I  am  doubtful  whether  even  the  next  elec¬ 
tions  would  be  a  sufficient  corrective  to  the  chronic  state  of 
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affairs  unless  we  can  do  something  to  ensure  discipline  and 
cohesion  in  the  ranks  of  the  Congress  from  the  Centre.  But 
as  you  know,  we  are  finding  it  so  difficult  to  enforce  any 
discipline  amongst  ourselves,  I  mean  inside  the  Working  Commi¬ 
ttee.  We  have  had  members  of  the  Working  Committee  openly 
attacking  you  and  me.  It  is  true  there  was  no  question  of 
discipline  involved,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  propriety.  We 
have  had  members  of  the  Working  Committee  speaking, 
acting  or  manoeuvring  against  the  decisions  of  the  Working 
Committee.  We  have  had  members  of  our  paity  at  the  Centre 
speaking  against  the  decisions  of  the  party.  In  such  a  state 
of  indiscipline,  how  can  we  enforce  discipline  on  others?  It  is 
a  matter  to  which  I  feel  that  you  should  devote  some  atten¬ 
tion,  because  unless  we  can  settle  a  line  of  action  to  which 
we  must  adhere,  I  feel  rather  sad  about  the  future  of  the 
Congress  not  only  in  East  Punjab  but  elsewhere  too.  I  can 
tell  you  quite  frankly  that  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  provincial  Ministers  have  been 
indulging  in  public  controversy  with  us  over  matters  on 
which  we  have  spoken  with  so  much  definiteness  and 
determination.  Both  Madras  and  Bombay  Ministries,  imme¬ 
diately  after  you  said  something  in  favour  of  postponing 
Prohibition  schemes,  said  something  quite  contrary.  On  the 
question  of  racing,  while  Madras  submitted  to  your  advice  by 
deferring  the  final  action,  Bombay  has  refused  to  do  so.  On 
the  question  of  increase  in  area  under  cotton,  the  Centre 
fixed  upon  some  scheme  which  the  Agriculture  Minister  of 
Bombay  publicly  declined  to  do  unless  certain  assurances  were 
given.  I  am  sorry  to  have  mixed  up  all  these  matters  with  the 
main  issue  relating  to  East  Punjab,  but  I  have  done  so  on 
purpose,  because  I  feel  that  what  we  are  witnessing  in  East 
Punjab  is  merely  an  accentuation  of  a  tendency  which  is 
present  elsewhere  and  unless  all  of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  in 
whom  the  people  still  have  faith  and  confidence,  act  with 
determination  and  keep  firmly  on  to  the  line  of  action  we 
decide,  the  tendency  would  grow  rather  than  diminish. 


40.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  8  DECEMBER  1949 

Before  you  left  Delhi  I  had  occasion  to  have  two  talks 
with  you  about  the  general  situation  and  about  certain  parti¬ 
cular  matters.  As  I  look  round  the  scene  in  India,  I  am 
alarmed  and  distressed  at  many  developments  that  are  taking 
place.  I  am  not  normally  depressed  for  any  length  of  time. 
But  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  fate 
and  circumstance  have  thrust  upon  me.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  responsibility  for  that 
must  be  borne  by  me  as  Prime  Minister. 

Of  course,  no  individual  can  shoulder  this  responsibility 
by  himself.  During  the  past  years  this  responsibility,  so  far  as 
the  Congress  was  concerned,  was  borne  chiefly  by  a  limited 
number  of  persons.  During  Bapu's  life,  we  all  looked  to  him 
and  if  we  could  get  his  approval  to  any  course  of  action,  we 
felt  assured  and  went  ahead.  Since  his  death,  it  has  been  much 
more  difficult.  But  even  so  some  of  us,  who  form  the  old 
guard  of  the  Congress,  faced  and  shared  this  responsibility 
whatever  the  position  or  office  we  occupied.  Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  and  with  no  disrespect  to  others,  the  men  who  in  practice 
shouldered  this  burden  were  yourself,  Rajaji,  Maulana  and 
Vallabhbhai.  We  functioned  in  somewhat  different  spheres  of 
activity  and  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  consult  each  other 
as  often  as  we  used  to,  but  whether  we  wanted  or  not,  we 
could  not  get  rid  of  this  burden.  It  came  to  us  partly  from 
our  assumption  of  office,  but  much  more  so  from  the  position 
we  had  occupied  for  three  decades  in  the  Congress  movement. 
So  even  if  we  resigned  from  any  particular  office,  we  could 
not  escape  from  this  responsibility.  That  was  a  charge  laid 
upon  us  by  the  whole  course  of  India’s  development  and 
struggle  of  the  past  generation.  The  memory  of  Bapu  deman- 
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ded  that  we  should  carry  on  this  work  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  The  confidence  of  the  people  also  made  us  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  our  tasks.  For,  whether  we  were  criticized  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  or  in  any  other  capacity  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  the 
public  generally  have  looked  up  to  us  five  persons  much  more 
than  to  anyone  else  in  India. 

What  do  we  see  around  us  now  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
difficult  economic  situation  that  we  have  to  face.  That  of 
course  is  important  and  urgent  enough.  But  what  distresses 
me  even  more  is  the  cracking  up,  with  great  rapidity,  of  the 
noble  structure  that  Bapu  built.  With  all  its  failings,  the 
Congress  represented  the  spirit  and  mind  of  India  and  I  do 
not  see  anything  else  that  can  take  its  place  without  disrupting 
the  country  and  bringing  chaos  and  suffering. 

This  Congress  is  simply  fading  away  before  our  eyes. 
Even  a  fading  might  have  been  tolerated,  but  something  worse 
is  happening.  There  is  no  discipline  left,  no  sense  of  common 
effort,  no  co-operation,  no  attempt  at  constructive  efforts 
(apart  from  a  few),  and  our  energies  are  concentrated  in 
disruption  and  destruction. 

I  would  not  mind  all  this  very  much  if  I  knew  that  some 
other  fairly  competent  group  could  run  the  country  for  a 
while.  It  would  do  good  to  the  Congress  and  to  us  individu¬ 
ally  to  be  free  of  the  turmoils  and  responsibility  of  office  and 
to  devote  ourselves  to  other  kinds  of  work  among  the  people. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  losing  the  election.  But  I  just  do  not  see 
any  other  group  which  can  run  the  country  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  success.  The  alternative  to  the  Congress 
is  thus  nowhere  to  be  seen,  or  at  any  rate  any  effective  alter¬ 
native.  If  the  Congress  goes  out  of  the  picture,  the  result  is 
the  growth  of  innumerable  factions  who  fight  each  other 
regardless  of  the  country’s  good.  Wre  shall  then  have  separa¬ 
tisms  in  every  form,  provincialism,  communalism,  apart  from 
all  kinds  of  splinter  groups  sailing  under  the  name  of  soci¬ 
alism  and  communism.  In  addition  to  this,  we  shall  have 
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internal  provincial  conflicts  which  come  in  the  way  of  every 
kind  of  effective  work. 

We  all  see  what  is  happening  in  West  Bengal  and  in  East 
Punjab.  That  seems  to  me  the  precursor  of  what  might  happen 
in  every  part  of  India,  with  this  difference  that  there  will  be 
no  effective  Central  authority,  whether  Government  or  Con¬ 
gress,  to  exercise  any  degree  of  control.  Politically,  economically 
and  socially  we  shall  just  go  to  pieces.  No  doubt  some  time 
or  other  India  will  pull  herself  together  again.  How  long  that 
process  will  take,  no  man  knows  and  meanwhile  there  will  be 
terrible  suffering  for  our  people  and  reaction  in  its  worst  form 
will  triumph.  That  is  not  pretty  to  look  at  or  think  about. 

Some  of  our  older  colleagues  in  the  Congress  have  become 
more  bitter  than  even  avowed  enemies.  I  am  told  that  some 
weeks  ago  a  Sarvodaya  conference  was  held  at  Wardha  and 
some  of  the  speeches  delivered  there  were  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
A  week  or  so  ago  a  meeting  was  held  in  Calculta  in  the 
Indian  Association  room  presumably  to  consider  peasantry 
problems.  I.  C.  Kumarappa  presided  and  Profulla  Ghosh  and 
others  of  his  group  were  present.  Kumarappa  and  Profulla 
Ghosh  delivered  fiery  speeches  not  only  against  the  Central 
Government  and  the  West  Bengal  Government  but  also  calling 
upon  the  peasantry  to  follow  the  scorched  earth  policy  so  as  to 
prevent  procurement  of  grain,  the  objective  being  just  to  create 
more  trouble  for  the  Governments  and  bring  them  down.  Do 
you  remember  what  Bapifs  views  were  when  a  scorched  earth 
policy  was  suggested  by  the  then  Government  against  a  possi¬ 
ble  Japanese  invasion  ?  He  was  dead  opposed  to  it  even 
against  an  avowed  enemy  invading  the  country;  and  now  our 
own  colleagues  propose  to  start  this  campaign  because  of  their 
disgust  with  the  present  Governments.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  consequences  of  such  a  policy  and  the  terrible  suffering 
that  this  will  bring  to  the  peasantry.  And  this  policy  is  being 
recommended  by  a  colleague  of  ours  in  the  Working  Comm¬ 
ittee  and  others  who  are  considered  as  noted  disciples  ofBapu. 
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Prominent  Karnataka  Congress  leaders  have  resigned  on 
a  linguistic  province  issue.  Here  again,  a  colleague  of  ours  in 
the  Working  Committee  is  involved. 

In  the  United  Province,  Purushottam  Das  Tandon  who 
combines  in  himself  the  Speakership  as  well  as  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  has  started  a  new 
organisation  of  refugees  to  fight  Government.  He  has  invited 
members  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  and  the  RSS  to  join  it.  The 
other  day  he  asked  for  a  hartal  in  Lucknow.  The  local 
Congress  asked  the  people  not  to  observe  a  hartal.  Is  not  all 
this  quite  fantastic  and  Gilbertian?  Where  is  the  Congress 
now  ?  If  a  Government  fails,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  But  after  all 
governments  can  be  made  and  remade.  But  if  the  Congress 
goes  to  pieces,  what  takes  its  place  ?  I  just  do  not  know  what 
we  are  heading  for. 

I  have  put  all  this  picture  before  you  and  I  could  dilate 
upon  it.  But  you  know  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  better 
than  I  do.  I  come  back  to  what  my  individual  duty  is  in  the 
circumstances  and  what  our  corporate  duty  is  —  our  meaning 
five  of  us,  you,  Rajaji,  Vallabhbhai,  Maulana  and  myself.  At 
least  we  should  try  to  meet  this  situation,  functioning  together. 
We  are  few  of  us  and  a  very  great  responsibility  is  cast  upon 
us.  I  should  have  liked  ail  five  of  us  to  meet  not  once  but 
several  times  to  discuss  this  situation  in  all  its  aspects  and  to 

a 

come  to  some  conclusion  about  it.  Previously  we  used  to  do  it 
in  the  Working  Committee.  But  somehow  the  Working  Committee 
functions  differently  now  and  spends  all  its  time  over  some 
trivial  detail  or  other.  Major  questions,  even  the  most  import¬ 
ant  question  for  it  of  the  Congress  organisation,  are  hardly 
considered.  Even  the  constitution  of  the  Working  Committee 
at  present  does  not  help  an  intimate  discussion.  Meanwhile 
the  sands  of  time  run  out  and  we  go  merrily  forward  to 
whatever  catastrophe  or  disorder  may  lie  in  wait  for  us. 

This  afternoon  Vallabhbhai,  Maulana  and  I  sat  for  some 
time  discussing  these  problems.  Naturally  we  could  not  produce 
any  magic  solution  or  brilliant  suggestion.  But  if  a  problem  is 
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not  tackled,  it  tries  to  solve  itself’ in  its  own  peculiar  way  which 
may  not  be  at  all  happy.  So  I  suppose  things  are  moving  in 
India  to  some  kind  of  a  climax  while  people’s  minds  are 
engrossed  in  petty  quarrels  and  minor  objectives. 

The  major  question  before  us  I  think  is  the  future  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  to  be  clear  in  our  own  minds  about  it  and 
to  throw  all  our  weight  in  the  direction  that  we  consider 
right.  We  have  allowed  this  drift  to  continue  too  long  and 
perhaps  it  is  already  too  late  to  do  anything*  Still  we  must 
do  our  best.  That  involves  not  only  the  whole  state  of  the 
Congress  organisation  (or  disorganisation)  today  but  also  the 
question  of  the  next  Congress  President  and  the  next  Working 
Committee.  These  are  important  matters  for  much  depends 
upon  them. 

I  mentioned  to  you  when  you  were  here  the  probability 
of  our  having  a  planning  committee  or  commission  of  a  high 
order.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  said  about  it  then.  You  told 
me  that  you  did  not  feel  that  you  could  take  charge  of  any 
such  commission.  I  accept  your  decision  about  it  if  you 
feel  that  way. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Obviously  this  has  to  be  decided  fairly  soon.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  go  to  a  contested  election  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  change-over.  Even  the  timing  is  such  that  this  cannot  be 
done  in  that  way.  But  apart  from  the  timing  it  would  be  an 
unseemly  sight  for  the  country  and  for  the  Congress  for  two 
of  our  most  eminent  leaders  to  contest  against  each  other.  That, 
we  are  agreed,  cannot  happen.  If  that  is  so,  then  a  clear 
decision  must  be  arrived  at  long  before  the  actual  formal 
election,  a  decision  not  only  (in)  our  minds  but  something 
that  can  be  made  public  to  avoid  unseemly  controversy  and 
argument  which  would  shatter  the  remaining  edifice  of  the 
Congress.  What  then  can  we  do?  It  is  patent  that  there  are 
only  two  persons  who  might  be  chosen  as  President  of  the 
Republic — yourself  and  Rajaji.  There  is  no  other.  These  two 
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have  all  along  belonged  to  that  inner  group  of  the  Congress 
consisting  of  just  a  very  few.  One  of  these  two  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  take  the  initiative  in  declaring  that  he  will  not 
stand  for  the  Presidentship.  That  is  the  only  way  of  avoiding 
a  last-minute  contest  and  ill  effects  on  the  public  mind.  Thus 
the  only  course  open  is  either  for  Rajaji  to  make  such  a 
declaration  or  for  you  to  make  it. 

Two  days  ago  I  happened  to  see  Rajaji  about  another 
matter.  He  told  me  that  he  felt  very  embarrassed.  He  him¬ 
self  was  anxious  to  retire  to  his  village  and  the  only  conside¬ 
ration  for  him  was  whether  his  colleagues  and  his  duty 
demanded  something  else.  In  any  event,  he  said  that  this 
matter  must  be  decided  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues 
before  many  days  were  over.  He  would  gladly  issue  a  statement 
about  retiring  himself,  if  his  colleagues  so  desired.  Thus  an 
element  of  urgency  comes  into  this  matter  and  indeed  the 
time  element  itself  brings  urgency.  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  you  could  advise  me  in  this  matter.  I  am  writing  to  you 
after  consulting  Vallabhhai  and  Maulana.  Naturally  I  have  not 
told  Rajaji  about  this.  Nor  indeed  have  I  discussed  the  matter 
at  all  fully  with  him.  When  he  mentioned  it,  I  merely  said 
that  I  agreed  with  him  that  a  decision  should  be  made 
fairly  soon. 

You  and  I  and  VaSlabhbhai  have  had  some  talks  about 
this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  and  to  cover  the 
same  ground.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  know  each  other’s 
minds.  The  time  has  come  for  a  decision  and  so  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  this  long  letter  to  you. 


41.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  12  DECEMBER  1949 

I  received  your  letter  dated  8-12-1949  only  last  night.  I 
agree  with  you  regarding  the  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today.  It  is  really  tragic  that  we  should  have  to  see 
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the  great  institution  which  has  been  built  up  with  the  devoted 
service  and  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  the  best  men  and  women 
of  the  country  disintegrating  before  our  eyes,  and  that  so  soon 
after  the  passing  away  of  Bapu.  But  this  disintegration  also 
shows  how  skin-deep  our  attachment  to  the  principles  which 
we  have  mouthed  so  loudly  and  our  loyalty  to  Bapu  whose 
name  we  are  never  tired  of  invoking  have  been.  It  may  fee 
worthwhile  going  into  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
this  unfortunate  pass  and  I  may  do  so  if  you  may  permit  me 
later  in  another  letter.  For  the  moment  let  me  confine  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Congress. 

I  agree  that  a  decision  regarding  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Republic  should  be  taken  without  any  further  delay  and  if  I 
can  in  any  way  help  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  prepared  to 
render  such  help  as  I  can.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  writing 
this.  No  one  can  say  —  certainly  I  cannot  say  —  that  my  election 
as  President  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Republic  will  help  in 
arresting  the  disintegration  that  we  all  deplore.  For  some  reason 
or  other  —  justified  or  wholly  wrong  — there  is  a  considera¬ 
ble  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly  who  insist 
on  my  accepting  the  Presidentship  of  the  Republic.  From  what 
I  have  gathered  from  the  talk  with  the  various  persons  who 
have  come  and  seen  me  in  this  connection,  it  appears  my  not 
accepting  the  offer  will  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  “betr» 
ayal”.  They  have  used  that  expression  and  told  me  that  I 
should  not  *  betray  ?  them  or  'let  them  down’.  I  have  on 
every  such  occasion  protested  that  there  is  no  question  of 
betrayal  or  letting  down  as  I  have  never  put  myself  forward 
as  a  candidate  or  sought  their  assistance  but  they  say  that 
they  would  look  upon  it  as  a  betrayal  of  the  country.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  position.  I  am 
only  expressing  what  has  been  communicated  to  me  as  their 
feeling.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  persons  unconnected  with  the  Assembly  or  its 
politics.  The  inference  that  I  draw  from  this  is  that  the 
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election  of  Rajaji  will  not  be  smooth  even  if  I  were  to  with¬ 
draw  and  propose  his  name.  Further,  it  may  still  further 
complicate  the  position  and  accelerate  the  disintegration  which 
may  affect  even  the  centre  which  has  fortunately  so  far  been 
comparatively  speaking  immune.  While  all  this  is  to  be  said 
on  one  side,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  my  feeling  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  most  difficult  situation.  I  have  genuine  regard 
for  Rajaji  and  my  relations  with  him  have  always  been  of 
the  sweetest  and  I  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  I  may  be 
misunderstood  and  regarded  as  putting  forward  excuses  for 
not  withdrawing,  as  if  I  really  am  anxious  to  get  the  high 
honour.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  searched  my  heart 
as  best  as  1  can  to  see  if  there  is  a  lurking  desire  somewhere 
and  I  can  say  today  honestly  to  you  that  there  is  none. 
On  the  other  hand  I  feel  that  any  action  which  I  take  today 
which  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  will  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  regarded  by  many  of  its  members  as  having  been 
dictated  by  you  and  Sardar  and  all  my  protestations  to  the 
contrary  will  be  disregarded,  and  this  feeling,  as  I  have  said 
above,  is  likely  to  further  complicate  the  position  in  the 
Centre.  But  all  this  is  my  view  and  may  all  be  wrong.  You 
and  Sardar  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  and  also  to 
ascertain  whether  my  reading  of  the  temper  of  the  Assembly 
is  correct.  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  is  found  to  be  incorrect.  I 
leave  the  matter  there  and  wish  you,  Sardar  and  Maulana 
Sahib  to  meet  and  decide  as  you  think  best.  I  can  only  assure 
you  that  I  shall  not  misunderstand  any  decision  that  you 
take  and  will  loyally  work  as  I  have  ever  done  in  the  past. 


42.  RAJENDRA  PRASAD  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  12  DECEMBER  1949 

I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Jawaharlalji.  It  appears 
from  the  letter  that  he  has  had  some  talk  with  you.  I  am  enclo¬ 
sing  copy  of  my  reply.  You  might  have  seen  the  letter  to  me. 
If  not  and  if  you  desire  I  shall  send  you  a  copy.  The  sub- 
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stance  of  the  portion  dealing  with  this  question  is  that  he  has 
had  a  talk  with  Rajaji,  who  feels  embarrassed  and  wants  an 
early  decision.  He  is  anxious  to  retire  to  his  village  and  the 
only  consideration  for  him  was  whether  his  colleagues  and 
his  duty  demanded  something  else.  He  would  gladly  issue  a 
statement  about  retiring  himself,  if  his  colleagues  so  desire. 
Jawarlalji  wants  my  advice  in  the  matter  and  says  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  after  consulting  you  and  Maulana  Azad. 


43.  SARDAR  TO  RAJENDRA  PRASAD, 

DATED  18  DECEMBER  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  12  December  1949. 

You  know  JawaharlaPs  views.  You  can  guess  what 
Maulana  feels.  In  other  words,  you  have  placed  the  burden — 
and  a  heavy  burden  at  that— on  me.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  Jawaharlal  tells  me  that  he  will  discuss  it  with 
me  on  my  return. 

with  kind  regards. 


44.  SARDAR  TO  BASANTA  KUMAR  DAS, 

DATED  27  DECEMBER  1949 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  25  December  1949  (  not 
printed;  suggests  that  Sardar  should  be  the  President).  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  the  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed. 
The  honour  of  being  the  first  President  of  the  Indian  Repu- 
ublic  should  be  reserved  for  broader  shoulders  than  my  own. 
Everybody  must  be  content  with  serving  the  country  from  a 
position  which  is  assigned  to  him  and  where  he  can  give  of 
his  best.  I  am  quite  content  with  mine.  I  hope,  in  these 
circumstances,  you  will  give  up  the  idea  of  nominating  me. 


45.  G0P1NATH  BARDOLOI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  10  JANUARY  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

. . .  .Since  his  (Debeswar  Sarmah)  assumption  of  office  as 
President  of  the  Assam  Provincial  Congress  Committee  he  has 
been  trying  to  influence  officers  of  the  Government  by  directly 
writing  to  the  Deputy  Commissioners  to  send  reports  on  the 
conduct  of  Congress  MLAs  in  the  observance  of  the  directions 
of  AiWndia  Congress  Committee.  He  has  written  several  letters 
to  me  about  how  particular  officers  are  to  be  punished  or  a 
particular  department  abolished  and  so  many  other  things,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  followed  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
Government  would  be  in  chaos.  I  might  send  some  of  his  letters 
for  your  perusal,  if  you  so  wish.  Lately,  he  had  even  written  to 
the  Governor,  Shri  Sri  Prakasa,  about  our  administration  as 
having  connived  at  corruption;  but  Shri  Sri  Prakasa  asked 
him  not  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  administration  but  to 
see  that  the  Congressmen  (attend  to  their)  duty  of  constructive 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  been  President  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Working  Committee 
only  to  act  as  a  dictator  over  the  Government  and  the  Mini¬ 
stry.  I  did  not  make  any  complaint  up  till  now,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  actions  have  gone  towards  the  creation  of 
disruption  within  the  Ministry  and  the  party.  I  have  therefore 
to  request  you  to  tell  him  that  he  should  hold  off  his  hands 
and  tongue  in  reference  to  the  administration  if  the  solidarity 
of  the  Congress,  which  was  gaining  ground  every  day,  is  to 
be  maintained  and  developed.  I  want  to  mention  to  you  in 
this  connection  that  almost  all  the  disruptionist  and  other 
parties  sought  Congress  ticket  for  election  in  the  last  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Republican  Parliament,  which  shows  how  much 
popularity  the  Congress  is  gaining  amongst  the  masses,  if  not 
among  the  middle  class  people  or  among  the  people  with 
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narrow  bias.  To  try  to  bring  down  this  prestige  in  any  manner 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  harm  to  do  to  the  country, 
particularly  to  a  province  where  so  many  different  sections 
and  communities  of  people  live.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  consider  my  suggestions  and  tell  Sarmah  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to  popularise  the  Congress 
organisation  among  the  masses  and  leave  us  to  carry  on  our 
duties  with  the  fullest  responsibilities  to  the  people.  I  need 
mention  in  this  connection  that  since  after  I  have  seen  the 
spirit  of  disruption  coming  among  some  of  the  Congressmen 
and  narrow  bias  taking  possession  of  them  1  am  feeling  that 
I  cannot  serve  this  province  any  longer.  If  my  suggestions 
cannot  be  accepted  I  would  request  the  Central  Parliamentary 
Board  to  relieve  me  and  make  arrangements  for  creating  a 
new  leadership  of  the  party  to  carry  on  the  administration... 


46.  RAFI  AHMED  KIDWAI  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  JANUARY  1950 

I  am  sorry  I  had  not  read  the  full  text  of  your  Press 
statement  about  UP  dessensions  when  we  met  in  the  Cabinet. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  on  the  plane  on  my 
way  here. 

I  find  you  have  taken  a  view  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Working  Committee.  I  hope  you  remember  we  had 
discussed  this  point  in  the  Working  Committee.  Though  for¬ 
mation  of  groups  was  considered  undesirable,  it  was  agreed 
to  convey  to  the  leaders  of  the  parties  that  if  patronage  is 
confined  to  the  supporters  of  the  leader,  formation  of ‘minority' 
group  becomes  inevitable. 

I  hold  that  what  has  taken  place  in  Lucknow  is  not  only- 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Working  Committee  but 
also  otherwise  invalid.  The  Working  Committee  had  directed 
that  selection  of  candidates  should  be  held  by  members  of 
the  Congress  party  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  Committee  in  a  joint  meeting.  While  the 
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so-called  ‘minority’  group  was  insisting  on  this  procedure,  the 
so-called  ‘majority’  group  succeeded  in  appointing  a  packed 
Committee  with  final  authority  to  nominate.  Is  it  open  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  instead  of  electing  the  26  members  for 
Parliament,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  select  them  ? 
If  the  latter  is  unconstitutional,  the  procedure  adopted  in 
Lucknow  is  equally  unconstitutional. 

In  your  statement  you  have  said  the  ‘majority’  view  must 
prevail.  That  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  but  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  party  where  the  ‘majority’  and  the  ‘minority’  take  the 
form  of  groups,  if  this  principle  is  accepted  the  ‘minority’  has 
no  place  and  of  course  ‘minority’  would  have  to  quit  and  form 
a  separate  block.  Bui  the  UP  Congress  is  not  an  isolated 
party.  It  is  part  of  an  all-India  organisation  and  naturally 
the  ‘minority’  looks  to  the  central  authority  for  protection. 

Dr.  Pattabhi  (Sitaramayya)  has  been  receiving  complaints 
from  the  UP  about  the  working  of  the  PCC.  I  am  sure  by 
now  he  knows  the  position  there  well.  You  can  find  out  from 
him  how  the  provincial  organisation  is  functioning. 

I  had  hoped  your  visit  may  smoother,  matters  but  I  find 
from  your  statement  you  have  approved  the  behaviour  of  the 
so-called  majority’  and  your  advice  to  the  ‘minority’  is  to 
quit.  I  hope  they  will  realise  that  after  this  support  from  you 
of  the  ‘majority’  they  have  no  future  in  the  Congress  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  act  on  your  advice.  What  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  future  of  the  Congress  in  the  UP  or  even  else¬ 
where  does  not  seem  to  concern  the  central  executive. 

1  now  appreciate  the  background  of  what  you  said  to 
me  after  the  Cabinet  meeting.  It  seems  you  are  anxious  to 
see  the  dissentients  out  of  the  Congress.  I  trust  you  will 
succeed  and  trust  this  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  country. 


47.  GOVIND  BALLABH  PANT  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  13  JANUARY  1950 


I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble 
you  took  in  coming  over  to  Lucknow  almost  immediately 
after  your  return  from  Bombay  in  response  to  my  request 
without  any  previous  notice.  I  was  reluctant  to  approach  you* 
especially  because  of  the  strain  which  you  had  already  under¬ 
gone  in  the  course  of  your  recent  trip  to  Bombay.  But  I 
felt  somewhat  worried  over  the  situation  as  I  sensed  it. 
Whenever  in  difficulty  I  look  up  to  you.  You  are  always  so 
kind  and  generous  and  an  unfailing  source  of  strength  and 
light  in  moments  of  gloom  and  depression.  When  I 
recall  all  that  had  happened  here  in  your  presence  I  feel 
deeply  mortified.  It  may  have  given  you  an  idea  of  the  agony 
that  I  have  to  undergo  almost  from  day  to  day.  There  has 
been  hardly  any  improvement  since.  We  are,  however,  discha¬ 
ring  our  duties  as  best  as  we  can.... 


48.  SARDAR  TO  RAF!  AHMED  KIDWAI, 

DATED  14  JANUARY  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  January  1950,  the  tone  and 
contents  of  which  have  not  come  as  any  surprize  to  me. 
With  all  the  part  that  you  have  played  in  UP  politics,  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a  different  approach  to  my  statement 
from  that  which  you  have  taken.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
you  have  read  more  into  that  statement  than  the  plain  English 
of  it  warranted.  I  never  knew  that  I  was  capable  of  writing 
anything  which  could  conceal  its  so-called  ‘real  meaning*  so 
well.  I  must  also  congratulate  you  on  your  powers  of  seeing 
through  the  words  so  well— in  fact,  of  putting  into  the  state- 
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ment  of  others  meanings  and  intentions  which  are  never 
intended  or  expressed. 

The  same  applies  to  your  interpretation  of  the  Working 
Committee  resolution.  However,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  both 
the  resolution  and  the  statement  once  again;  though  you  may 
still  discover  some  inconsistencies  in  view  of  your  predilections 
and  prejudices,  perhaps  this  study  might  assist  you  in  revising 
some  of  your  ideas  about  my  statement. 

You  will  see  that  in  the  forefront  of  my  statement  I 
have  placed  the  desirability  of  settling  the  matters  amicably  by 
mutual  adjustments.  Should  these  adjustments  fail  and  group 
mentality  is  still  existing,  I  do  not  see  how,  if  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  and  not  held  up  by  failure  to  reach  decisions, 
there  is  any  escape  from  majority  decisions. 

You  have  displayed  faith  in  Dr.  Pattabhi’s  study  of  the 
functioning  of  the  provincial  organisation.  In  that  case,  you 
can  better  leave  matters  to  him;  that  might  give  you  some 
spiritual  consolation. 

I  am  certainly  anxious  that  dissensions  within  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  disappear.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  statement,  it  is 
for  the  dissentients  themselves  to  decide  whether  they  are 
misfits  in  the  Congress  or  not.  If  they  are,  there  is  only  one 
honourable  way  open  to  them,  namely,  to  quit.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  would  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the  organisation 
and  the  country  than  the  existence  of  these  undermining  in¬ 
fluences  inside  the  party.  We  have  learnt  to  our  cost  during 
the  last  so  many  months  how  deeply  and  adversely  these 
dissensions  have  affected  the  prestige  of  the  organisation  and 
how  the  continued  existence  of  these  undermining  influences 
has  been  contributory  to  the  flourishing  of  indiscipline  and  to 
the  resultant  confusion  and  chaos  that  have  prevailed  both 
in  the  organisation  and  in  the  country.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
if  the  Congress  President  and  the  Congress  Working  Committee 
can  still  act;  otherwise  even  the  most  confirmed  optimist 
must  begin  to  lose  faith. 


49.  KESHA V  DEV  M ALA VI Y A  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  24  JANUARY  1950 


Please  accept  my  respectful  greetings  on  the  first  Republic 
Day.  You  have  been  one  of  the  few  pioneer  workers  of  New 
India  and  we  all  pray  to  God  that  you  be  spared  for  much 
more  time  so  that  more  complicated  problems  that  face  us 
may  find  their  solutions. 

This  letter  is  in  connection  with  your  visit  to  Lucknow 
on  9  January. 

Please  allow  me  to  express  my  resentful  surprise  at  a  part 
of  the  statement  issued  by  you  from  Lucknow  on  10  January 
in  connection  with  the  Congress  affairs  of  the  UP. 

The  interest  of  the  country  and  the  Congress  demands 
that  I  should  express  in  this  personal  and  confidential  letter 
my  reactions  frankly  and  without  any  fear,  I  do  so  with  great 
hopes  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 

You  will  please  remember  our  informal  talk  with  you  on 
the  morning  of  9  January  a  few  hours  before  the  formal 
meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Congress  Legislature  Party. 
I,  Shri  Ajit  Prasad  Jain,  Shri  Bal  Krishna  Sharma  and  a  few 
others  related  to  you  the  chronic  disease  that  has  set  in  the 
Congress  organisation  generally.  While  expressing  your  deep 
concern  at  this  state  of  affairs,  you  suggested  to  us  that  for 
the  present  we  might  confine  our  attention  to  the  specific 
question  of  selecting  25  men  for  the  Indian  Parliament  in  a 
way  that  would  give  general  satisfaction  to  all.  We  readily 
accepted  your  suggestion  but  requested  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  give  some  of  your  valuable  time  on  some  other  occasion  to 
me  and  some  of  my  other  friends  so  that  we  may  examine  the 
general  question  of  improving  our  relations  and  consolidating 
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the  Congress  organisation  of  the  province.  I  then  sought 
your  guidance  on  the  specific  issue  of  the  election  to  the 
Indian  Parliament  and  you  suggested,  “Why  not  leave  this 
work  to  your  leader  and  let  him  show  the  qualities  of  his 
leadership  ?”  We  promptly  accepted  your  advice.  This  private 
meeting  therefore  ended  with  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us; 
we  felt  inspired  by  your  great  personality  and  thought  that  you 
would  surely  settle  other  matters  of  dispute  also. 

It  was  thus  clear  to  us  that  you  yourself  wanted  to 
confine  specifically  at  that  time  to  the  election  affair  and 
leave  other  general  matters  for  a  subsequent  occasion.  Eut 
what  happens  actually  later  on;  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Executives  of  the  UPCC  (United  Provinces  Congress  Commi¬ 
ttee)  and  the  Congress  Legislature  Party  a  sort  of  a  drama 
was  enacted  by  many  friends  of  the  opposite  side;  certain 
quotations  from  the  National  Herald  were  read  out;  Shri 
Vishambhar  Dayal  Tripathi,  the  Congress  organiser  of  the 
Zamindari  Abolition  Fund  stood  up  and  related  his  own 
complaints;  and  the  whole  atmosphere  became  so  (stinking) 
that  we  all  must  have  felt  extremely  annoyed.  I  wonder  if 
Shri  Chandra  Bhan  Gupta  was  justified  in  standing  up  and 
making  a  dramatic  speech  and  referring  to  many  other 
irrelevant  things.  I  at  any  rate  felt  that  being  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  I  should  not  set  a  bad  example  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  1  am  sorry — indeed  very  sorry — to  state  that 
even  Pantji  and  Tandonji  were  swayed  away  by  their  personal 
passions.  Many  of  us  felt  that  because  the  things  that  were 
said  there  were  against  Shri  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  it  suited  the 
big  leaders,  so  much  so  that  the  dramatic  performance  of 
Shri  V.  D.  Tripathi  was  actually  appreciated  by  those  who 
do  not  like  the  way  in  which  Shri  R,  A.  Kidwai  was  doing 
things  here. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  election  of 
candidates  was  considered  on  the  background  of  the  chronic 
dissensions  of  UP  and  the  majority  party  took  full  advantage 
of  your  presence  and  said  things  that  were  wholly  irrelevant 
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to  the  issue.  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  it  was  proper  for 
the  majority  group  and  other  senior  colleagues  to  have  vitiated 
the  atmosphere  and  to  put  up  files  of  the  National  Herald 
and  narrate  old  complaints  of  two  years  back.  Were  they 
justified  in  clouding  the  main  issue  when  the  subject-matter 
of  discussion  was,  according  to  you,  confined  only  to  the 
question  of  formation  of  a  committee  to  select  25  persons  for 
the  Indian  Parliament?  Are  we  not  justified  in  pointing  out 
to  you  today  that  the  question  of  selecting  25  persons  should 
have  been  settled  with  the  association  of  both  the  groups? 
Because  the  so-called  majority  group  did  not  want  this  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  other  group  they  deliberately  vitiated  the 
atmosphere  and  succeeded  in  prejudicing  you  against  the  so- 
called  minority  group.  I  will  be  reasonable  in  concluding  that 
the  attitude  of  our  provincial  leaders  was  not  fair. 

I  should  further  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  statement 
made  by  you  indicating  the  suggestion  about  those  who 
considered  themselves  misfits  in  this  organisation  has  done 
another  cruel  injustice  to  the  members  of  the  so-called  mino¬ 
rity  group.  This  remark  of  yours  has  gone  home  and  many 
of  us  have  felt  pained  at  what  you  said,  and  since  your 
statement  has  come  out  we  are  giving  serious  consideration 
to  it.  Surely  those  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
disrepute  or  the  weakening  of  the  Congress  organisation  need 
to  be  eliminated,  but  1  do  not  know  who  they  are.  To  say 
the  least,  it  seems  very  cruel  to  insinuate  in  a  summary  manner 
that  some  of  us  may  walk  out  of  the  Congress,  and  more  so 
that  the  insinuation  was  for  those  who  throughout  ‘looked 
to  no  other  organisation  except  the  Congress  and  the  Mahatma 
for  guidance.  If  such  an  unfortunate  thing  does  happen, 
history  will  record  that  the  Congress  loyalists  were  summarily 
dealt  with  by  the  only  Congress  leader  left  today  who  looked 
nowhere  else.  I  feel  so  sorry  about  the  whole  thing  that  I 
am  pained  to  repeat  that  it  was  very  cruel  of  you  to  have 
suggested  that  to  us.  No,  you  should  not  have  done  this 
even  for  the  sake  of  a  Govind  Ballabh  Pant.  A  Govind 
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Ballabh  Pant,  1  admit,  comes  rarely,  but  a  more  rare  thing 
is  the  zeal  of  loyal  workers  who  make  Govind  Rallabh  Pants. 
However,  that  is  how  I  feel  about  it.  The  Congress  organisa¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  gather  strength  if  decisions  are  taken 
and  opinions  expressed  without  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  issues  involved.  If  our  big  leaders  have  no  time  to  examine 
and  intervene  in  parly  affairs,  then  it  would  be  much  better 
that  party  interests  should  not  be  decided  in  favour  of 
Government  conveniences.  It  is  not  perhaps  fair  to  judge  a 
situation  without  even  a  preliminary  hearing  on  all  the  points, 
for  a  man,  howsoever  big,  is  liable  to  commit  mistakes— may¬ 
be  inadvertently  or  through  continued  negligence. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  country  has  to  be  saved  from 
future  chaos  and  anarchy  the  Congress  organisation  must  be 
strengthened  and  consolidated,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  fact  that  you  and  Jawaharlalji  must  view  things  from  a 
common  angle  and  put  your  heart  and  soul  to  mend  matters. 
If  democracy  has  to  survive,  we  must  remove  all  notions  of 
vanity.  I  can  understand  our  submitting  to  our  seniors,  but 
when  questions  of  investigations,  charges  and  counter-charges 
crop  up  it  is  the  duty  of  our  big  people  to  manage  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  that  even  the  most  common  man  should  not 
fed  that  justice  has  been  denied  to  him,  for  I  believe  that 
if  justice  is  denied  to  one  man  today  for  the  whim  or 
wrong  notions  of  the  biggest  of  us,  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  bad  process  and  I  must  be  allowed  frankly  to  submit  be¬ 
fore  you  that  sucn  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  9  January. 

I  will  beg  of  you  to  give  your  dispassionate  consideration  to 
what  is  happening  here.  Please  do  something  which  you 
promised.  Consider  whether  it  was  fair  for  the  members  of 
the  majority  group  on  9  January  to  have  raised  questions 
which  were  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue  and  for  our 
big  leaders  of  the  province  to  have  allowed  them  to  sidetrack 
the  main  question  by  such  manoeuvres. 

You  know  what  has  happened  here  subsequently.  Taking 
advantage  of  your  presence,  things  were  said  which  should 
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not  have  been  said  that  day.  There  is  the  other  side  of  the 
story  also.  In  quick  succession  meetings  of  the  Executives 
were  held  and  disciplinary  action  taken  against  Shri  Triloki 
Singh,  the  most  important  member  of  the  minority  group. 
Incidentally  I  may  inform  you  that  Shri  Triloki  Singh  was 
defeated  in  the  last  party  elections  by  a  difference  of  seven 
votes  only;  and  as  such  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
give  greater  consideration  to  the  affair.  If  disciplinary  action 
had  to  be  taken,  it  should  have  been  done  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  questions  involved  and  after  hearing 
both  the  sides  patiently.  Perhaps  a  solution  could  then  have 
been  found. 

I  am  still  hopeful  of  your  being  able  to  save  the  situation 
even  now.  You  may,  if  you  like,  speak  to  Jawaharlalji,  and 
if  it  is  considered  best  by  you  and  him  that  intervention  in 
UP  affairs  is  necessary,  then  it  may  be  done  by  1 
February. 

The  interest  of  the  Congress  organisation  has  prompted 
me  to  express  myself  so  frankly  in  this  letter  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  misunderstand  me. 

I  am  most  eager  to  see  you  and  if  you  could  please 
fix  up  some  time  for  me,  I  shall  come  to  Delhi. 


50.  SARDAR  TO  KESHAV  DEV  MALAVIYA, 
DATED  29  JANUARY  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  24  January  which  I  received 
only  yesterday.  On  account  of  my  preoccupations  I  could  not 
go  through  it  until  this  morning,  and  I  am  sending  a  reply  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Many  thanks  for  your  greetings  on  Republic  Day,  which 
1  warmly  reciprocate.  It  is  good  of  you  to  say  such  nice  things 
about  me.  I  only  wish  I  could  help  to  recreate  in  the  few 
years  that  are  left  to  me  that  same  faith  in  and  devotion  to 
the  Congress  organisation  which  we  all  had  not  very  long  ago. 
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As  a  frank  man  myself,  I  naturally  appreciate  your 
frankness.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  should  have  taken  you 
a  fortnight  after  my  statement  to  decide  about  writing 
to  me.  If  you  had  done  it  earlier,  i  would  have  availed  my¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  to  clear  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
which  you  seem  to  entertain  about  the  statement  of  10  January. 

1  can  assure  you,  however,  that  what  I  am  writing  to  you  is  not 
dictated  by  any  resentment  or  anger,  but  out  of  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  which  you  have  so  frankly 
placed  before  me. 

I  can  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  J  have  re-read  that 
statement  and  find  in  it  nothing  to  which  any  reasonable  and 
unprejudiced  person  could  take  objection.  In  the  forefront  of 
that  statement,  I  placed  the  need  for  settling  differences  by 
mutual  adjustments.  I  also  emphasised  the  common  practice  of . 
leaving  such  matters  to  the  Leader  of  the  party.  When,  however, 
mutual  adjustments  are,  for  any  reason,  impossible,  or  the 
course  of  leaving  matters  to  the  Leader  of  the  party  is  also 
ruled  out,  then,  since  the  work  of  the  organisation  has  to  be 
carried  on,  there  (is)  no  escape  from  majority  decisions.  Once 
these  decisions  are  taken,  then  as  a  disciplined  organisation  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  organisation  to  execute 
those  decisions.  Nevertheless,  if  anybody  is  a  conscientious 
objector  to  the  majority  decisions,  and  to  that  extent  feels 
himself  a  misfit  in  the  organisation,  then  he  owes  it  to  himself, 
to  his  conscience  and  to  the  organisation  to  get  out  of  it  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  once  again  to  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  flaw  in  the  arguments  or  the  logic  of  the  position  that  I 
have  stated  above. 

I  am  distressed  at  your  insinuation  that  my  advice  on 
the  above  lines  was  in  arty  way  dictated  by  my  regard  and 
affection  for  Pantji,  My  statement  can  nowhere  be  construed 
to  have  any  reference  to  personal  considerations  at  all.  On 
this  point,  I  am  prepared  to  challenge  any  right-midned  person. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  this  statement  in  the  light  in  which  I 
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have  explained  it  and  read  it  as  such.  I  still  stand  by  that 
statement  and  I  can  justify  it  any  number  of  times. 

I  would  not  naturally  like  to  say  anything  as  regards  what 
took  place  on  9  January.  It  is  such  a  sad  and  distressing 
story  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  repeat  it.  I  should 
like  to  say,  however,  only  one  thing.  It  is  true  that  I  advised 
you  all  to  leave  matters  to  the  Leader  of  the  party,  and  1 
would  have  persuaded  Pantji  to  accept  if,  but  my  hands  were 
tied  by  the  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the  National  Herald 
and  which  imputed  quite  blatantly  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  organisation  in  UP  was  interested  in  selecting  some 
black  sheep  and  maintaining  them  in  positions  of  power.  With 
such  an  insinuation  from  an  organ  which  has  important 
connections,  as  you  know,  I  could  understand  Pantji’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accept  that  position,  and  it  is  ia  that  sense  that  the 
National  'Herald  controversy  became  relevent  to  toe  discussions 
which  we  were  having. 

However,  I  shall  now  come  to  the  operative  part  of  your 
letter.  I  do  not  know  in  what  respect  you  would  like  me  or 
Jawaharlal  or  both  of  us  to  intervene  in  UP  affairs.  My 
concern  for  those  matters  I  have  fully  and  sincerely  expressed 
ia  my  statement  of  10  January.  My  mind  is  still  full  of  it. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  would  certainly  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  of  having  a  talk  with  you,  about  which 
you  have  expressed  such  eagerness.  I  would  suggest  your 
coming  here  on  the  31st.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  Shankar 
on  the  telephone  tomorrow  and  settle  the  time. 


51.  KESHAV  DEV  MALAVIYA  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  2  FEBRUARY  1950 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to 
my  letter. 

I  have  been  ill  for  some  time  but  when  I  wrote  to  you 
from  hospital  on  24  January,  I  had  expected  that  I  would  be 
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well  enough  to  come  to  Delhi  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  and 
Jawaharlalji  and  also  to  have  some  free  and  frank  discussions* 
On  my  return  from  hospital  my  condition  suddenly  grew 
worse  and  I  was  advised  to  go  back  to  hospital  and  as  such 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  beg  leave  of  you.  I  sent  you  a 
telegram  accordingly  and  also  informed  Shankar  on  the  phone 
of  my  inability  to  reach  Delhi  on  31  January.  1  have  not 
gone  to  hospital  in  the  hope  that  I  will  be  all  right  in  about 
a  fortnight’s  time.  I  have  injured— it  seems  strange — both  my 
heart  and  nerves,  and  a  little  mental  exertion  brings  about 
palpitation.  I  am,  however,  struggling  hard  to  get  well  soon 
so  that  as  soon  as  possible  I  may  get  a  chance  of  seeing  you. 

Doctors  have  advised  me  to  go  out  of  the  province  for 
a  week  and  if  I  go  away,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  come  to 
you  by  the  middle  of  February,  but  if  I  am  well  before  that, 
I  will  let  you  know. 

You  have  complained  in  your  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you 
about  these  things  after  a  fortnight  of  the  issue  of  your 
statement.  I  must,  therefore,  explain  why  I  took  so  much  time. 
You  will  kindly  remember  that  a  few  months  back  on  the 
intervention  of  Shri  Mahabir  Tyagi  you  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
about  our  dispute  in  the  Provincial  Congress  and  you  sugges¬ 
ted  to  him  that  I  should  come  to  Behra  Dun.  I  did  not  go 
and  wrote  back  expressing  my  inability  as  I  never  considered 
it  proper  to  speak  about  my  relations  and  differences  with 
my  seniors  like  Pt.  G.  B.  Pant  and  P.  D.  Tandon  to  anyone. 
1  went  to  Delhi  subsequently  but  did  not  speak  a  word  about 
our  differences  to  Jawaharlalji.  He  asked  me  and  I  said  that 
there  was  nothing  of  particular  mention  so  far  as  governmental 
affairs  and  our  relations  in  governmental  work  were  concerned. 
Even  if  there  were  some,  we  would  straighten  them.  When 
matters  again  developed  recently  in  the  first  week  of  January,  I 
had  even  then  the  same  feeling  that  I  should  not  say  and  do 
things  which  might  give  a  cause  of  complaint  or  pain  to 
Pantji,  but  when  Triioki  Singh  was  about  to  be  turned  out,  it 
was  no  use  restraining  myself.  I  saw  how  matters  were  growing 
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worse  here  and  1  also  saw  how  our  big  men  were  determined 
to  ignore  the  feelings— perhaps  just  once— -of  a  number  of  their 
colleagues  and  friends.  Times  without  number  1  failed  to  persuade 
Pantji  to  tackle  them  as  between  man  and  man.  I  wrote  to 
him  innumerable  letters  and  many  of  them  were  not  even 
acknowledged.  I  had  also  a  very  strong  feeling*— I  had  said  to 
him — on  how  the  Zamindari  Abolition  Fund  movement  was 
going  on  in  the  province  but  I  saw  that  an  atmosphere  was 
created  in  which  anyone  with  a  constructive  criticism  was 
dubbed  as  disloyal  and  was  suspected.  I  saw  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  had  become  full  of  suspicion  and  mistrust.  I  had 
also  felt  that  someone  must  speak  out  and  then  I  felt  like 
saying  things  to  our  senior  most  men  like  Jawaharlalji  and  you. 
It  was  on  this  background  and  after  steps  had  been  finally 
contemplated  against  Shri  Triloki  Singh  that  I  thought  I  should 
write  to  you.  I  confess  that  I  took  about  two  weeks  to  decide 
whether  to  break  from  my  old  habits  or  not,  but  you  will 
appreciate  my  hesitation  in  taking  such  a  decision  in  my  life, 
i.  e.  taking  our  internal  matters  above. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  had  not  consulted  anybody 
nor  did  I  know  about  anyone’s  reaction  to  your  statement.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  convictions  from  others. 
There  was  only  one  man  who  could  dictate  his  convictions 
and  he  is  gone.  You  will  please  therefore  believe  me  that  I 
have  not  tried  to  imitate  anyone.  My  reactions  to  your  state¬ 
ment  were  spontaneous  and  of  my  own  accord.  I  did  not 
even  discuss  it  with  anyone  else.  Of  course,  I  expressed  my 
silent  approval  on  a  few  occasions  when  I  heard  a  few 
friends  agreeing  with  me  but  they  were  my  junior  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  I  admit,  however,  that  if  I  had  written  to 
you  earlier  I  would  have  received  your  reactions  and  perhaps 
could  have  told  people  how  you  felt  about  it.  But  that  is  all. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  more  on  this  occasion.  The  idea 
that  your  reference  to  Congressmen  who  found  themselves 
misfit  in  the  organisation  getting  out  of  it  related  to  such 
ones  as  had  any  conscientious  objection  to  following  the 
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majority  decision  did  not  strike  me.  Your  statement  in  its 
entirety  was  an  appeal  to  us  to  be  more  sensible  and  1  admit 
that  every  word  of  it  was  written  in  the  highest  and  best  of 
spirits.  As  the  idea  of  our  not  accepting  the  majority  decision 
never  arose.  I  thought  the  portion  concerned  had  not  much 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  statement. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Committee  howsoever  unjust  and  wrong  they  may 
have  been  were  accepted  by  all  without  any  exception  and 
the  so-called  minority  group  went  and  voted  for  each  one  of 
the  candidates.  One  of  them,  you  will  be  pained  to  learn, 
apologised  during  the  1942  Movement  and  gave  an  undertaking 
to  accept  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  the  then  Government. 
But  it  is  not  now  for  me  to  discuss  the  personnel  selected. 
The  matter  is  over  and  posterity  will  give  its  opinion  as  to 
how  and  why  selections  were  made  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  much  of  your  time  at  present. 
I  will  come  to  you  whenever  I  am  better  and  will  be  at  your 
disposal  to  do  the  great  task  of  helping  Jawaharlalji  and  you 
to  consolidate  the  Congress  organisation.  But  things  are  moving 
so  swiftly  here  that  1  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  able  to 
run  with  them.  While  I  am  lying  in  bed,  1  have  read  in  the 
morning  papers  today  that  about  30  legislators  have  already 
intimated  to  the  Leader  of  the  House  that  they  would  stand 
by  Shri  Triloki  Singh.  I  do  not  know  what  will  follow  next. 
Friends  who  agree  generally  with  me  have  not  consulted  me. 
Fanlji  too  has  also  not  been  able  to  talk  to  me  because  of 
my  illness.  I  may  go  away  after  a  couple  of  days  for  a  week’s 
holiday.  But,  if  io  the  meantime  things  worsen,  Jawaharlalji  may 
be  able  to  do  something.  I,  however,  do  not  wish  to  press 
for  anything  now.  The  affairs  of  the  province  and  its  Govern¬ 
ment  are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  important  than  the 
stabilisation  and  improvement  in  the  Congress  organisation  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  If  by  improving  conditions  in  UP  the 
Congress  High  Command  thinks  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  improve,  then  it  should,  by  all 
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means,  intervene  immediately — at  any  rate  I  have  always  had 
this  feeling. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  hoping  for  the  best.  I  wish  Pantji 
had  appreciated  my  position  and  that  of  many  friends  who 
have  been  giving  suggestions  to  him. 


52.  KESHAV  DEV  MALAVIYA  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  23  APRIL  1950 

I  write  to  you  again  to  make  a  fervent  appeal  i©  reconsider 
the  whole  situation  about  the  UP  Congress  affairs.  I  want  to 
state  most  vehemently  that  a  very  large  section  of  Congsess- 
men  of  the  province  have  a  real  grievance  against  the  present 
majority  group  of  the  PCC  and  this  difference  has  taken  such 
a  serious  turn  and  has  so  many  real  bases  that  it  will  be  most 
cruel  for  our  High  Command  to  trace  them  to  the  differences 
of  one  or  two  people  alone,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  any 
howsoever  big,  cannot  hold  such  a  great  sway  on  thou- 
sands  of  workers  that  lie  can  twist  each  one  of  us  as  he 
wishes.  If  such  an  impression  has  been  conveyed  to  you, 
please,  for  the  sake  of  the  Congress,  remove  it  and  believe  me 
that  there  are  real  reasons  for  such  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  groups  of  Congressmen  in  the  province. 

I  do  no l  wish  to  mention  specifically  any  big  personality 
of  our  province.  I  wish  to  avoid  it  so  long  as  I  can,  but  I 
pray  to  God  that  these  big  people  attain  the  wisdom  of  seeing 
the  catastrophe  that  is  likely  to  happen  if  they  do  not  show 

their  greatness. 

So  far  as  the  appeal  of  two  prominent  members  of  the 
minority  group  before  the  Working  Committee  is  concerned, 
I  wish  you  and  Jawaharlaji  could  find  out  some  way  to  bring 
rapprochement.  It  does  not  look  very  fair  that  things  are  not 
considered  on  merit  and  extra  considerations  modify  the 
judgment  of  the  High  Command.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
each  one  of  the  members  of  the  minority  group  is  as  genuine 
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to  remain  in  the  Congress  and  to  purify  it  and  further  to 
thrive  its  prestige  in  the  country  as  any  one  in  the  Congress 
or  the  country  tc  day,  and  if  the  High  Command  chooses  to 
throw  away  such  genuine  elements  of  progress  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  render  any  service  to  the  mighty  organisation  of 
the  country.  I  once  more  request  you  to  listen  to  the  cry  of 
the  minority  group  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  they  are 
saying  something  genuine  or  not.  I  am  anxious  to  come  and 
speak  to  you  once  more;  this  time  perhaps  more  candidly. 


53.  SARDAR  TO  KESHA V  DEV  MALAVIYA, 
DATED  2  MAY  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  23  April. 

I  am  sorry  on  account  of  my  preoccupations  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  reply  to  you  earlier.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  so-called  minority  group  has  now  left  anybody  any  scope 
to  deal  with  their  allegations.  They  should  have  first  restored 
their  position  in  the  Congress  before  they  could  be  entitled 
to  be  heard  as  Congressmen.  We  tried  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  the  simple  and  elementary  fact,  but  they  seem  to  be 
in  a  defiant  mood.  They  have  now  chosen  their  path  and  I 
do  not  know  what  anybody  can  do  from  here. 


54.  SARDAR  TO  T.  PRAKASAM,  DATED  13  APRIL  1950 

I  am  distressed  to  find  that  at  the  evening  of  your  great 
career,  you  are  undoing  this  good  and  great  work  of  your 
life-time.  After  all  you  were  and  have  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  builders  of  that  great  organisation  to  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  How  can  you  be  guilty  of 
destroying  your  own  creation  ? 

Please  do  not  succumb  to  anger  and  lose  your  reason  and 
self-control.  Listen  to  the  advice  of  friends  and  well-wishers. 
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Why  not  come  to  meet  ns  if  you  have  any  grievance  instead 
of  breaking  ail  canons  of  discipline.  I  trust  you  will  reconsider 
your  position  even  now. 


55.  SARDAR  TO  T.  PRAKASaM,  DATED  9  JULY  1950 

(EXTRACT) 

. . .  You  should  continue  your  efforts  to  achieve  unity 
and  I  hope  they  will  succeed. 

For  the  time  being,  it  is  rather  premature  for  me  to 
think  of  coming  to  Madras.  We  do  not  know  when  Parliament 
will  meet.  The  date  of  the  Congress  session  is  also  uncertain. 
There  is  a  heavy  programme  waiting  for  me  in  Delhi. 

Unless  and  until  things  at  your  end  assume  a  clear  shape,  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  commit  myself  definitely  to 
come  to  Madras  at  any  particular  time. 

I  am  rather  disturbed  over  both  Congress  and  non-Con- 
gress  affairs  in  Andhra.  I  presume  we  shall  discuss  this  in  the 
Working  Committee  on  the  12th  or  so.  Let  me  see  what  a 
sorry  tale  is  unfolded  before  us. 

56.  T.  PRAKASAM  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  20  JULY  1950 

I  have  read  your  letter  more  than  once  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  full  implications  and  I  believe  I  have  under¬ 
stood  right  what  was  in  your  mind  when  you  wrote  it. 

Since  you  wrote  the  letter  some  important  matters  which 
were  agitating  your  mind  have  taken  definite  shape.  The  date 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  has  been  fixed  as  also  the  date 
for  the  Congress  session  and  the  .  election  of  the  Congress 
President.  The  Working  Committee  has  met  and  expressed  its 
views  on  matters  of  import  and  significance  for  the  Congress 
Party  and  the  Indian  Government  and  to  that  extent  you 
must  have  felt  a  little  eased  in  your  mind. 
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You  state,  and  properly,  that  you  are  rather  disturbed 
over  the  Congress  and  non-Congress  affairs  in  Andhra,  ‘Cong¬ 
ress  affairs  ?  I  presume,  include,  among  other  things,  want  of 
unity,  disruptive  forces  within  the  party  and  the  unseemly 
hunt  for  power  as  disclosed  in  the  panchayat  elections.  You 
should  have  been  convinced  at  least  now  if  you  had  not 
already  been  convinced  when  I  explained  things  in  person  that 
all  is  not  well  in  the  Congress  Party  in  Andhra  province,  and 
unless  you  openly  and  boldly,  as  is  your  wont,  step  in  and 
stop  the  rot,  the  situation  would  deteriorate  still  further  and 
it  may  wellnigh  be  impossible  even  for  you  to  retrieve  it.  I  am  a 
born  optimist.  I  have  been  ceaselessly  continuing  my  efforts 
to  carry  your  message  of  unity  to  all  the  Congressmen  of  rank 
and  position  and  striving  to  bring  about  unity  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  hope  that  I  would  achieve  unity.  But  human 
nature  being  what  it  is  and  I  cannot  believe  that  you  do  not 
know  it,  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  without  the  intervention  of  a 
mutual  friend  and  adviser  like  you  ultimate  unity  could  be 
achieved.  It  is  like  asking  the  complainant  and  the  accused  to 
embrace  each  other  because  the  continuance  of  their  fight 
leads  to  mutual  destruction.  From  the  talks  I  had  with  you  at 
Delhi  in  the  first  week  of  May  and  the  subsequent  corres¬ 
pondence,  I  understood  that  you  expected  me  to  create  the 
atmosphere  and  prepare  the  ground  so  that  your  visit  to 
Madras  might  be  successful  and  you  could  give  definite  shape, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  do  that  and  I  have  been  doing  it.  But 
your  silence  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  I  do  not  say 
it  is  intentional,  had  had  the  counteracting  effect.  I  am  rather 
disturbed  over  the  statement  that  unless  and  until  things  at 
this  end  assume  a  clear  shape,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to 
commit  yourself  definitely  to  go  to  Madras  at  any  particular 
time.  Excuse  me  for  saying  it,  if  without  your  doing  anything 
in  the  matter,  by  my  efforts  alone  untiy  is  achieved,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  go  to  Madras  at  any  time.  I 
would  not  write  any  further  and  I  would  earnestly  ask  you 
to  ponder  whether  you  are  leaving  these  things  to  drift  till 
the  next  general  elections  in  the  country. 
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If  you  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  unity  and  purity 
in  the  Congress  ranks  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
Working  Committee  resolution  against  Congressmen  going  to 
the  courts.  But  to  leave  the  disruptive  and  corrupt  forces  as 
they  are  and  to  condemn  resort  to  courts  as  reflecting  upon 
the  Congress  organisation  seems  to  me— with  all  respect— as 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 


57.  SARDAR  TO  T.  PRAKASAM, 

DATED  22  JULY  1950 

I  hope  the  action  which  we  have  taken  about  elections 
in  Andhra  will  result  in  ensuring  free  and  fair  elections  for  the 
Congress.  You  say  that  we  should  not  have  stopped  resort 
to  courts.  My  own  feeling,  however,  is  that,  good  or  bad,  a 
member  of  the  organisation  must  abide  finally  by  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  organisation  itself.  Giving  scope  for  interference 
by  courts  would  merely  make  the  organisation  a  completely 
disintegrated  body. 

My  intention  in  writing  to  you  my  last  letter  was  to 
impress  upon  you  the  desirability  of  creating  a  proper  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  soon  as  possible,  which  you  had  undertaken  to  do. 
1  know  that  you  yourself  cannot  succeed  in  achieving  unity, 
but  if  the  proper  atmosphere  is  created,  then  alone  can 
anything  be  done  from  the  outside.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  could  not  commit  myself  definitely  to  coming  to  the 
Madras  side.  If  you  have  made  sufficient  progress  and  tell  me 
all,  I  shall  then  think  about  it. 


58.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  PURUSHOTTAM 
DAS  TAN  DON,  DATED  8  AUGUST  1959 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  greatly  troubled  about 
the  Congress  presidentship.  Naturally  we  discussed  it  here 
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amongst  some  of  us.  I  have  a  dislike  for  getting  entangled  in 
any  elections,  and  normally  my  only  interest  would  have  been 
that  a  strong  and  effective  President  should  be  chosen.  The 
Congress  is  in  a  bad  way  and,  unless  some  steps  to  rejuve¬ 
nate  it  are  taken,  is  likely  to  fade  away.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
to  have  lost  such  inner  strength  that  it  possessed  and  we  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  faction  fights  and  manoeuvring  for 
position  and  place.  It  is  sad  to  see  this  great  organisation 
function  in  this  petty  way. 

The  problem  that  troubled  me,  however,  was  somewhat 
different.  You  were  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  president¬ 
ship  and  there  were  some  other  old  colleagues.  Most  of  these 
are  friends  of  old  standing,  you  the  oldest  of  them.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  my  affection  for  you  and  my  high  regard  for 
your  integrity.  Nevertheless,  I  have  been  troubled  and  dis¬ 
tressed  in  mind.  It  has  been  our  misfortune  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  or  so  to  have  drifted  apart  to  some  extent. 
I  am  referring  not  to  our  infrequent  meetings  but  rather  to 
the  way  our  minds  had  been  functioning.  Probably  you  think 
that  much  that  I  say  or  do  is  wrong.  For  my  part,  I  have 
often  read  your  speeches  with  surprise  and  distress  and  have 
felt  that  you  were  encouraging  the  very  forces  in  India,  which, 
I  think,  are  harmful. 

We  have  many  major  problems  in  India,  but  I  feel  more 
and  more  that  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  is  how  to 
hold  fast  to  certain  basic  ideals  of  the  Congress  as  it  used  to 
be.  One  of  these,  which  is  of  supreme  importance  today,  is  to 
fight  against  communalism.  I  see  this  communal  spirit  growing 
and  spreading  in  India,  together  with  something  that  I  would 
call  revivalism.  I  know  all  that  has  happened  in  Pakistan  and 
that  this  is  the  reaction  to  it  in  India.  But  that  is  partly  an 
explanation;  it  does  not  help.  It  has  brought  out  all  the 
intolerance,  pettiness  and  narrowmindedness  in  our  people 
and  I  fear  that  India  can  never  progress  if  we  think  and 
function  in  this  way. 
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Your  presiding  over  the  refugee  conference  recently  held 
in  Delhi  also  distressed  me  because  that  refugee  conference 
gave  expression  to  views  which  struck  me  as  excessively  into¬ 
lerant,  communal  and  impractical.  We  are  all  interested  in 
helping  and  rehabilitating  the  refugees  and  it  may  be  that  we 
have  not  done  as  much  as  we  should  have  done.  But  that 
should  not  lead  us  into  wrong  directions.  I  think  the  major 
issue  in  this  country  today,  if  it  is  to  progress  and  to  remain 
united,  is  to  solve  satisfactorily  our  own  minority  problems. 
Instead  of  that,  we  become  more  intolerant  towards  our 
minorities  and  give  as  our  excuse  that  Pakistan  behaves  badly. 
What  happens  to  Pakistan  is  not  my  primary  concern.  But  I 
am  most  intimately  concerned  with  what  happens  to  India, 
and  this  progressive  decline  in  some  of  the  basic  things  of 
life  is  distressing. 

Unfortunately,  you  have  become  to  large  numbers  of  people 
in  India  some  kind  of  a  symbol  of  this  communal  and  reviv¬ 
alist  outlook  and  the  question  rises  in  my  mind:  Is  the 
Congress  going  that  way  also?  If  so,  where  do  I  come  into 
the  picture,  whether  it  is  the  Congress  or  whether  it  is  the 
Government  run  by  the  Congress  ?  Thus  this  larger  question 
becomes  related  to  my  own  activities. 

I  would  have  gladly  welcomed  your  election  to  the  Cong¬ 
ress  presidentship.  But  when  I  look  at  this  matter  impersonally 
and  from  the  larger  point  of  view7  I  feel  that  this  election 
would  mean  great  encouragement  to  certain  forces  in  India 
which  I  consider  harmful.  Hence  my  difficulty  and  my  distress. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  has  been  before  my  mind. 
Am  I  to  remain  silent  over  all  this  or  should  I  express  my 
opinion  in  some  way  ?  My  first  impulse  was  to  remain  silent, 
but  the  more  I  have  thought  of  it  the  more  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  this  course  of  action  is  not  fair  to  the  country  or 
to  me  or  others  concerned.  We  cannot  build  up  our  public  life 
in  this  way  and  if,  later,  I  have  to  express  my  opinion,  would 
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not  people  say  that  I  had  no  business  to  remain  quiet  at  an 
earlier  stage  ?  I  feel  therefore  that  I  should  express  my  opinion  in 
some  form  or  other  before  the  Congress  election  takes  place. 

Some  people,  without  my  knowledge,  had  put  forward  my 
name  for  the  presidentship.  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  accept  this  great  honour  and 
responsibility  so  long  as  I  remain  Prime  Minister.  That  would 
have  been  a  gesture  only  with  no  real  meaning. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  because  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  you 
to  tell  you  how  I  feel.  In  spite  of  such  differences  as  may 
creep  into  our  political  or  other  approaches  to  our  major 
problems,  nothing,  I  hope,  will  affect  our  friendship  and 
affection  for  each  other. 


59.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  9  AUGUST  1950 

Thank  you  for  (your)  letter  of  8  August  with  which  you 
have  enclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Tandonji. 

I  have  already  had  one  or  two  talks  with  you  about  the 
attitude  which  you  have  taken  on  this  issue  and  you  know  my 
own  approach  to  the  attitude  which  you  have  expressed.  The 
letter  which  you  have  written  to  Tandonji  has  distressed  me 
deeply.  Tandonji  has  been  dear  and  near  to  you  for  the  last 
30  years.  His  position  and  standing  in  the  Congress  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  province  (Uttar  Pradesh)  has  throughout  been  high 
and  unique.  In  Congress  affairs  in  the  province  he  has  always 
enjoyed  your  collaboration.  That  he  commands  deep  and 
profound  respect  in  his  province,  as  well  as  outside  in  India, 
cannot  be  denied.  I  know  that  he  has  deep-seated  affection 
for  you.  That  affection  expressed  itself  unreservedly  when  last 
January  he  presented  you  the  Abhinandan  Granth,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  he  had  a  major  share.  I  know  it  for  a 
fact  that  Tandonji  has  never  tolerated  any  disparaging  remarks 
about  you  uttered  in  his  presence.  That,  in  spite  of  all  this. 
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there  is  a  gulf  between  you  and  him,  and  a  gulf  so  wide  as 
to  come  on  the  surface  in  such  an  open  manner  at  a  time 
when  Tandonji  can  justly  claim  his  reward  for  his  long  and 
distinguished  services  to  the  Congress,  has  filled  me  with  grief. 

You  have  referred  in  the  letter  to  Tandonji's  presiding  over 
the  refugee  conference.  I  was  told  by  Tandonji  when  he  came 
here  for  the  conference  that  he  had  accepted  this  commitment 
four  months  ago.  I  know  it  for  a  fact  from  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  both  from  official  and 
non-official  sources,  that  Tandonji’s  presence  in  the  refugee 
conference  was  a  great  restraining  influence.  He  put  down  all 
utterances  disparaging  to  you  or  the  Congress  with  a  strong 
hand.  He  even  threatened  to  walk  out  and  resign  his  president¬ 
ship  if  some  of  the  extreme  demands  which  were  urged  at 
the  conference  with  substantial  support  were  pressed.  The 
refugees  are  undoubtedly  bitter  and  disillusioned.  We  cannot 
ignore  this  fact.  There  is  plenty  of  explosive  matetial  in  them. 
We  have  always  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Extremism  is  bound  to 
be  popular  among  them.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  If? 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Tandonji  succeeded  by  his  presence  in 
moderating  the  demands  of  the  refugees,  1  feel  that,  howsoever 
we  might  dislike  his  presiding  at  the  conference,  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  him  to  acknowledge  this  fact.  The  views  which  were 
expressed  at  the  conference  are  the  views  which  are  held  by  a 
large  number  of  them.  None  can  stifle  those  views,  nor  can 
the  responsibility  for  the  expression  of  such  views  be  nailed 
to  any  one  particular  man's  doors.  1  am  saying  this  only  in 
order  to  put  before  you  one  aspect  of  Tandonji’s  presence  at 
the  conference,  because  in  fairness  to  him  1  think  you  should 
be  apprised  of  it. 

1  wonder  if  another  aspect  of  what  you  have  written  to 
Tandonji  has  struck  you.  People  might  feel  mystified  that,  in 
spite  of  your  nearness  to  Tandonji  and  your  affection  for  him, 
you  did  not  try  to  bring  him  round  by  using  your  personal 
influence  or  by  personally  discussing  his  faults  with  him.  Some 
might  even  find  it  strange  that  matters  have  come  to  a  head 
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only  at  the  time  of  his  candidature  when  the  malady  was 
deepseated  and  deeprooted. 

1  would,  therefore,  even  now  suggest  that  before  you 
finally  make  up  your  mind  you  send  for  Tandonji  and  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  It  is  possible  that  as  a  result  of 
this  meeting  Tandonji  might  be  able  to  understand  your  atti¬ 
tude  better  and  you  might  yourself  be  able  to  impress  upon 
him  how  his  attitude  is  detrimental  or  contrary  to  what  you 
call  "‘the  basic  or  fundamental  principles  of  the  Congress”.  I 
myself  feel  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  you  and  him  to  dispose  of  this  matter  by 
correspondence. 


60.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  9  AUGUST  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  9  August  about  Tandonji  and 
my  letter  to  him. 

Much  that  you  say  I  agree  with  entirely.  I  have  known 
Tandonji  not  for  30  years  but  at  least  50  years,  since  I  was  a 
small  boy,  and  we  have  had  and  still  have  a  great  deal  of  affec- 
tion  for  each  other.  We  have  often  differed  in  public  affairs  and 
argued  about  them.  But  in  view  of  our  paramount  objective 
and  aim  we  pulled  together.  During  the  last  three  years,  how¬ 
ever,  other  questions  have  come  to  the  forefront  and  our 
difference  has  grown.  I  have  had  a  number  of  talks  with  him, 
though  not  recently,  about  various  subjects.  We  know  and 
understand  each  other  thoroughly,  and  unfortunately  we  realise 
that  we  differ.  Partly  because  of  this,  I  gave  up  taking  any 
part  in  UP  Congress  affairs.  I  have  expressed  myself  very 
freely  in  the  UP  Provincial  Congress  Committee,  in  provincial 
conferences  in  the  UP  and  in  private  workers’  gatherings,  often 
when  Tandonji  was  present.  He  thinks  I  am  wrong  and  I  think 
that  he  is  taking  up  a  wrong  attitude  or  rather  pursuing  a 
wrong  policy.  His  general  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  language 
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debates  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  distressed  me  greatly.  We 
opposed  each  other  quite  frankly.  It  was  not  the  language 
question  but  the  whole  approach  that  mattered. 

I  was  not  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  last  Congress 
election  and  took  no  part  in  it  whatever.  But  long  before  the 
last  election,  when  I  was  asked  by  one  or  two  UP  friends  who 
were  common  friends  of  Tandonji  and  myself,  I  told  them 
that  much  as  I  respected  Tandonji  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  vote  for  him  because  of  the  policy  he  was  pursuing. 
In  most  of  his  speeches  he  has  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  Government  in  many  ways. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Tandonji  exercised  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  refugee  conference.  Nevertheless,  his  presence 
and  presidentship  gave  a  certain  importance  and  prestige  to 
that  conference  and  the  decisions  of  that  conference  were 
wholly  objectionable.  Apart  from  the  other  decisions,  they 
have  threatened  some  kind  of  action  after  a  certain  period. 

We  are  up  against  very  difficult  problems  and  the  Cong¬ 
ress  mind  is  perplexed  and  is  turning  towards  what  I  consider 
a  totally  wrong  direction.  That  was  evident  enough  in  the 
two-day  debate  on  the  Bengal  situation  in  Parliament.  That 
debate  turned  largely  on  the  refugee  conference  resolutions. 
I  expressed  myself  strongly  on  these  issues  because  I  think 
this  particular  approach  is  fatal  for  India. 

We  can  hardly  allow  personal  considerations  to  come  in 
the  way  of  public  policies.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  today  is  to  stop  this  inner  rot  in  the  Congress.  If 
that  goes  on,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Congress  and  little  for 
the  country.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  public  mind 
Tandonji  is  associated  with  this  new  turn  being  given  to  the 
Congress.  Can  we  remain  silent  when  something  that  we 
consider  is  very  wrong  is  being  done  ?  The  whole  future  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  is  at  stake. 

I  would  very  gladly  at  any  time  have  a  frank  and  friendly 
talk  with  Tandonji.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  misunderstan- 
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ding  between  him  and  me  as  regards  any  facts.  It  is  about 
basic  policies,  and  I  know  from  fairly  long  experience  that 
there  is  a  difference  on  this  issue.  I  can  hardly  expect  him  to 
change  his  fundamental  outlook,  as  he  is  unlikely  to  change 
mine.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  our 
meeting  or  discussing  matters.  I  met  him  the  other  day  in 
Allahabad.  I  did  not  have  a  separate  talk  with  him  of  a 
serious  nature.  We  met  with  others  and  I  addressed  a  gathering 
of  workers  there  when  he  was  present. 

I  fed  that  in  this  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  we  have  to 
give  a  dear  lead  to  the  public.  It  is  not  fair  for  confusion , 
to  continue.  Respective  viewpoints  should  be  put  forward  as 
concisely  and  clearly  as  possible  so  that  the  public  mind  may 
function  and  decide.  I  do  not  mind  very  much,  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  analysis,  what  the  public  decides,  even  though  I  may 
not  like  it.  But  the  public  should  appreciate  the  different 
viewpoints  and  realise  the  consequences  of  any  decision 
it  takes. 

As  I  told  you,  I  have  to  issue  some  kind  of  a  statement 
in  withdrawal  of  my  candidature.  In  this  statement  I  have  to 
mention  these  important  matters.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
possibly  ignore  them. 

I  have  drafted  a  statement  which  I  am  sending  you. 
(not  printed) 


61.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  10  AUGUST  1950 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  9th. 

I  have  seen  your  draft  statement  and  have  no  comments 
as  regards  its  contents.  But  I  would  like  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  persuade  you  to  limit  it  only  to  the  question  of 
withdrawal  of  your  candidature.  It  is  good  you  have  not 
expressed  any  open  preference  for  one  candidate  or  the,  other, 
but  in  view  of  the  talks  you  have  had  informally  with 
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members  of  the  Working  Committee  and  other  talks  that 
are  going  on,  people  are  bound  to  interpret  or  to  be 
told  to  interpret  it  against  Tandonji.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  already  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn 
him  without  a  hearing.  Secondly,  the  proper  time  for  testing 
him  will  come  when  at  the  Nasik  session  the  old  principles 
and  ideals  are  restated.  He  is  a  conscientious  man,  and  if  he 
feels  he  is  out  of  tune  with  those  principles  and  ideals  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  so;  but  if  he  adheres  to  them  he  will 
have  to  abide  by  them  and  act  accordingly.  To  say  anything 
indirectly  against  him  at  this  stage  will  thus  not  only  be  unfair 
to  him  and  his  long  and  distinguished  Congress  record  but 
will  also  be,  if  I  may  say  so,  placing  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

I  know  how  much  you  feel  for  these  ideals  and  principles. 
W@  all  feel  the  same  way,  but  the  question  is  of  timing  and 
appropriateness;  it  is  also  one  of  achieving  our  object 
in  a  tactful  and  smooth  maimer.  It  will  not  avail  us  nor  in 
any  way  help  the  objective  to  create  any  bitterness  or  contro¬ 
versy  about  it.  Passion  and  prejudice  merely  cloud  the  issue. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  personalities  will  come  into  play 
and  will  become  the  subject  of  talk  and  controversy.  The 
ideals  and  principles  will  then  fade  into  the  background.  We 
shall  see  party  politics  at  their  worst.  Some  of  our  own 
colleagues  unfortunately  are  past  masters  in  it.  I  earnestly  feel 
we  should  avoid  all  this.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  with  all 
earnestness  at  my  command  that  you  raise  these  issues  at  the 
Congress  and  not  now.  Otherwise,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
issues  may  get  involved  in  personalities.  To  me  it  seems  the 
best,  the  most  appropriate  and  a  clear  democratic  way  of 
achieving  the  objective  we  have  at  heart. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  and  if  you  do  I  suggest 
that  you  issue  only  the  first  two  paras  of  the  draft. 


62.  PURUSHOTTAM  DAS  TANDON  TO  JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU,  DATED  12  AUGUST  1950 


...I  agree  that  the  Congress  is  in  a  bad  way  and 
that  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  utter  collapse.  Our 
whole  social  life  is  going  to  pieces  and  the  Congress  is  a 
sample  of  the  grossly  low  ethical  standard  spreading  all  round. 
The  soul  of  the  country  has  to  be  saved.  1  wish  you  could 
take  up  this  great  work  which  is  so  much  above  the  Prime 
Minister’s  routine  task — highly  important  as  it  is. 

You  have  referred  to  my  nomination  for  the  President¬ 
ship  of  the  Congress.  It  is  not  of  my  seeking.  It  is  something 
like  what  happened  in  the  last  Presidentship  election  of  our 
own  province  about  which  you  have  some  knowledge.  I  tried 
my  level  best  to  dissuade  friends,  who  were  keen  on  my 
nomination,  from  bringing  it  about.  But  I  had  ultimately  to 
bow  to  their  wishes. 

You  have  referred  to  some  of  my  speeches  about  which 
you  have  read  and  to  my  presiding  over  the  refugee  conference. 
I  ask  you  to  believe  your  eyes  and  ears  more  than  newspaper 
or  other  reports.  You  seem  to  connect  me  with  narrow  com- 
muna  lism  and  what  you  call  revivalism.  While  you  and  I  have 
agreed  on  and  worked  together  on  many  vital  problems,  there 
have  been  some  matters  on  which  you  and  I  have  not  seen 
eye  to  eye— the  adoption  of  Hindi  as  the  national  language  and 
the  partition  of  the  country  with  its  consequential  issues  being 
the  chief  among  them.  It  is  a  failing  even  with  great  persons 
to  take  their  own  geese  for  swans,  their  own  aptitudes  for 
fundamental  principles.  But  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  matter 
with  some  detachment.  It  is  possible  that  others  may  be  right 
and  you  may  be  wrong.  In  any  case  why  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  attribute  narrowness  to  others  who  differ  from 
you  ! . . . 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  saddle  me  with  all  the  opinions 
that  were  expressed  in  the  conference.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  influence  which  I  exercised  as  President  was  always  towards 
restraint  in  thought  and  word.  You  might  well  enquire  from 
some  reasonable  person  who  was  present  during  the  gatherings 
as  to  what  the  direction  of  my  effort  was.  I  could  see  that 

there  were  some  men  who  wished  to  use  the  troubles  of  the 

refugees  for  discrediting  the  Congress  and  for  political  ends. 
It  was  obvious  that  they  would  harm  the  real  cause  of  the 
refugees.  But  I  believe  I  succeeded  in  thwarting  their  desire 
by  invoking  the  good  sense  of  the  refugees  at  the  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  also  by  private  persuasion.  Here  is  a  cutting  of  a  Hindi 
newspaper.  You  have  here  a  sample  of  what  some  extremists 
felt.  This  paper  openly  says  that  the  refugees  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  me  as  their  President.  The  reason  of  this  displea¬ 
sure,  so  far  as  I  see,  was  that  I  was  able  to  prevent  rabid 
language  and  rowdyism. 

You  say  that  you  feel  that  you  have  to  express  an  opi¬ 
nion  about  the  presidential  election.  That  is  a  hint  that  you 

may  have  to  say  things  unsavoury  about  me.  I  would  be  happy 
if  my  name  is  allowed  to  be  dropped;  if  that  is  not  done 
and  if  as  a  result  of  your  statement  my  name  is  not  accepted 
after  a  poll,  I  shall  not  be  very  sorry.  I  assure  you  that  with 
the  bitterest  language  that  you  may  employ  against  me  you 
will  not  succeed  in  making  me  bitter  or  abate  my  personal 
affection  for  you.  I  have  loved  you  all  these  years  as  a  younger 
brother,  though  my  feeling  is  unobtrusive.  The  younger 
brother  may  sometimes  indulge  in  bitterness  and  even  ill-will 
towards  an  elder  one,  but  the  latter  rarely  does  so  in  respect 

of  the  object  of  his  affection. 

« 

I  do  not  like  some  of  your  opinions  and  administrative 
acts.  I  wish  you  could  take  a  more  balanced  view  in  some 
matters  and  a  sterner  attitude  in  others,  but  that  cannot 
affect  my  personal  emotion  towards  you  or  those  connected 
with  you,  for  it  is  a  part  of  my  being. 

The  Presidentship  of  the  Congress  or  the  Prime  Minister- 
ship  of  the  country  are  great  and  attractive  positions  but  are. 
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after  all,  small  things  in  a  proper  valuation  of  our  duties  or  of 
what  contributes  to  our  happiness.  Looked  at  in  a  world 
perspective  the  country  itself  becomes  a  small  affair.  Even 
before  our  eyes  the  importance  of  individual  countries  is 
dwindling  in  the  world  drama.  Perhaps  with  returning  sense 
or  what  you  may  call  revivalism  of  the  old  concepts,  the 
world  itself  may  appear  to  many  as  not  the  be-all  and  end- 
ail  of  existence. 

I  have  learnt  to  see  things  with  a  somewhat  impersonal 
outlook.  I  try  to  adhere  to  truth  as  I  conceive  it.  In 
expressing  it  I  wish  to  avoid  causing  pain  but  I  am  conscious 
that  my  views  sometimes  create  misunderstanding  and  I  am 
not  always  able  to  remove  them. 


63.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  11  AUGUST  1950 

I  fully  appreciate  what  you  say.  But  I  hope  you  will  also 
appreciate  my  difficulty.  I  feel  that  I  must  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  about  my  own  position.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  pub* 
lie  and  to  my  colleagues  that  I  should  spring  a  surprise  upon 
them  at  a  later  stage.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  continue  as  a.  member  of  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  or  even  of  Government. 

I  have  thus  to  balance  these  two  aspects  of  the  question. 
I  tried  to  do  so  in  the  statement  I  drafted. 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  take  much  interest  in  elections,  or 
at  any  rate,  to  interfere  in  them.  I  have  kept  apart  from 
electioneering,  except  on  the  mass  scale  when  I  have  toured 
about  in  favour  of  Congress  candidates.  But  is  it  fair  on  my  part 
to  remain  quite  silent  when  I  feel  strongly  about  a  certain  issue  ? 
There  is  no  question  of  my  condemning  Tandonji  with  or  without 
a  hearing.  "We  know  each  other  sufficiently  well  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  agree  or  disagree,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  raise  vital 
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issues  after  a  decision  on  them  is  not  fair  or  democratic,  more 
especially  when  certain  far-reaching  conseqences  are  likely  to 
flow  from  that  election.  I  have  tried  to  raise  these  issues  as 
objectively  as  possible. 

I  have.,  however,  carefully  reconsidered  my  draft  state™ 
ment  and  have  varied  it.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  new  draft, 
which  I  am  issuing  to  the  Press  (not  printed). 


64.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  12  AUGUST  1950 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  11  August  1950. 

1  am  sorry  you  could  not  accept  my  advice  about  the 
draft  statement.  I  fully  appreciate  your  difficulty,  but  I  still 
feel  that  the  course  which  I  had  suggested  did  full  justice 
to  your  point  of  view  also*  However,  since  you  have  issued 
the  statement,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  about  it. 

I  am  sure  you  have  read  the  tributes  paid  to  Tandon- 
ji  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  including  the  rebel  group  and 
Muslim  MLAs,  on  his  relinquishing  the  speakership  and 
also  Tandonji’s  statement.  He  has  made  it  quite  clear  as  to 
what  his  attitude  generally  is  towards  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  speakership  issue,  for  instance,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  Working  Committee's  view,  still  he 
believed  in  discipline.  He  further  said  that  he  could  differ 
from  individuals,  howsoever  great,  but  not  from  the  views 
held  by  the  organisation  to  which  he  belonged.  With  this 
attitude  of  mind,  which  he  has  publicly  expressed,  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  of  us  would  be  justified  in  entertaining  any 
fears  about  his  inability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  Congress,  and  any  fears  to  that  effect  might 
be  construed  as  prejudging  the  itisue.  This  was  the 
apprehension  I  expressed  to  you  before,  and  that 
is  why  I  felt  that  the  appropriate  time  for  making  a 
statement  on  Congress  ideals  and  policy,  which  you  intended 
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to  make,  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  Nasik  Congress.  What 
Tandonji  has  said  in  the  UP  Assembly  further  strengthens  my 
view.  Nor  do  I  think  that  you  need  be  apprehensive  about 
any  difficulty  as  regards  your  continuance  as  a  member  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee,  or  even  of  Government. 
A  President  is  not  always  of  one’s  choice.  We  have  had  to 
work  with  Presidents  of  this  type  in  the  past.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  that  would  not  present  us  any  difficulty.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  President  proving  difficult  on  this  score.  A 
President  has  either  to  conform  to  the  settled  principles  and 
programme  or  to  quit.  If  Tandonji  is  elected,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  latter  alternative  would  ever  arise.  He  is  too  good  a 
disciplinarian  himself  to  present  us  with  any  such  problem. 
It  is,  therefore,  premature  to  settle  your  mind  on  any  parti¬ 
cular  plan  of  action  in  the  event  of  his  election.  1  think  we 
cannot  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  follow  a  line  of 
policy  and  action  contrary  to  Congress  ideals  and  principles. 
We  should  wait  and  see. 


65.  JAW  AH  A  REAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  25  AUGUST  1950 

I  am  writing  to  you  after  some  hesitation.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  away,  as  far  as  I  could,  from  this  Congress  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  business,  although  it  affected  me  deeply.  I 
thought  that  having  made  my  position  perfectly  clear  to  some 
friends  and  pointed  out  certain  consequences,  1  had  done  my 
duty.  A  few  persons  came  to  me  and  said  that  all  kinds  of 
rumours  were  afloat  and  I  should  say  something  more  in 
public.  I  refused  to  do  so  although  sometimes  I  realised  that 
these  rumours  were  not  correct  and  were  misleading.  To  start 
making  corrections  would  have  involved  me  in  interminable 
argument.  If  a  friend  came  to  me— -very  few  such  persons  came — 
I  explained  briefly  what  my  opinion  was.  This  was  firm  enough 
where  I  spoke  frankly  to  members  of  the  Working  Committee. 
Developments  since  then  have  confirmed  it  and  made  it 
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perfectly  clear  to  me  that  if  Purushottam  Das  Tandon  is 
elected,  then  I  have  no  further  place  in  the  Congress  execu¬ 
tive,  and  consequently  also  as  Prime  Minister.  It  is  not 
Tandon  personally  that  I  object  to.  But  he  has  become  (a) 
symbol  of  something  which  I  consider  exceedingly  harmful  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country.  His  election  thus  would  have 
meant,  whether  consciously  done  or  unthinkingly,  support  of 
these  very  ideas  and  forces. 

On  my  way  back  from  office  late  this  evening,  I  dropped 
in  at  Rajaji’s  place.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he 
mentioned  that  you  did  not  think  that  I  would  act  up  to 
what  I  had  said  in  the  event  of  Tandon’s  election.  That,  in 
fact,  I  would  adjust  myself  to  the  new  situation.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  this  for  I  had -thought  that  I  had 
made  myself  perfectly  clear.  It  was  this  conversation  that  led 
me  to  think  that  I  should  write  to  you  so  that  there  might 
not  be  any  misapprehension  left.  I  am  absolutely  clear  in  my 
mind  that,  in  the  event  of  Tandon’s  election,  I  should  treat 
it  as  a  vote  of  no-confidence  in  me  by  Congressmen  or  at 
any  rate  by  those  who  vote  in  the  presidential  election.  As 
a  result  of  this,  I  cannot  function  in  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  or  other  executives.  As  a  further  consequence,  I 
cannot  continue  as  Prime  Minister. 

Apart  from  the  logic  of  this,  1  am  certain  that  I  shall 
have  no  heart  in  holding  on  to  my  present  position.  That 
would  not  be  fair  to  myself  or  to  the  Congress  or  the 
country.  There  is  far  too  much  self-delusion  and  hypocrisy  in 
our  public  life.  We  say  one  thing  and  then  quietly  ignore  it 
and  act  in  a  contrary  way.  We  pass  fine  resolutions  and  then 
forget  them.  I  know  I  am  myself  guilty  of  this  in  common 
with  others.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to  this  self-delusion  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  much  happier  as  a  free  man,  not  bound  by 
office  of  any  kind. 


66.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 
DATED  26  AUGUST  1950 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today’s  date.  We  have 
already  had  a  talk  about  this  matter  and  said  much  that  we 
had  to  say. 

I  think  i  have  made  one  grave  mistake,  that  is,  I 
should  have  been  more  explicit  in  public  about  my  views.  I 
thought  it  was  enough  to  be  explicit  to  friends  and  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Working  Committee  and  to  avoid  a  public 
argument.  I  wrote  clearly  enough  to  Tandonji.  Now  the  mere 
fact  that  I  did  not  say  publicly  what  I  felt  deeply  is  an 
argument  against  me. 

Ever  since  this  matter  was  discussed,  and  even  before,  I 
was  firmly  convinced  that  Tandon  should  not  be  Congress 
President.  Further,  that  if  he  was  elected  as  such,  I  could  not 
join  the  Working  Committee.  From  this  followed  certain 
inevitable  consequences  which  led  to  my  leaving  the  Govern' 
ment,  I  made  this  perfectly  clear  repeatedly  to  you,  to 
Rajaji,  to  Tandon,  to  the  President  (  Rajendra  Babu  )  and  to 
members  of  the  Working  Committee.  I  had  no  doubt  about 
it.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  Tandon  is  supported  and  is  elected 
then  it  seemed  to  me  clear  that  I  was  not  wanted,  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  Tandems  election  was  considered  more 
important  than  my  remaining  in  the  Working  Committee  or 
the  Government.  That  position  has  crystallised  in  the  Congress 
mind, 

I  cannot  possibly  continue  to  function  as  I  have  done  when 
I  receive  a  public  slap  on  my  face  and  an  expression  of 
Congress  disapproval  of  what  I  stand  for.  The  resolutions 
that  the  Nasik  Congress  (  passes)  will  no  doubt  be  important 
but  they  cannot  get  over  this  patent  fact.  There  is  no  point  in 
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my  being  Prime  Minister  in  these  circumstances.  I  shall  be 
frustrated  and  disheartened  and  totally  ineffective. 

The  question  of  my  resigning  early  or  late  is  a  minor 
matter.  The  point  is  that  I  cannot  avoid  it.  To  avoid  it  is  to 
be  false  to  myself  and  Congress. 

As  it  is  I  feel  increasingly  incapable  of  effective  work. 

I  shall  not  take  any  step  without  informing  you.  I  do  not 
wish  to  act  in  a  hurry.  But  1  have  a  strong  feeling  that  I  have 
exhausted  my  utility,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  the  Cong¬ 
ress  and  the  Government. 


67.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  27  AUGUST  1950 

Since  yesterday  1  have  been  feeling  tired  and  exhausted. 
In  spite  of  my  best  efforts  to  write  to  you  myself  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  I  have  therefore  had  the  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Maniben  for  me.  1  wish  you  know  how  upset  and 

distressed  I  am  !  In  my  present  state  of  health,  it  is  difficult 

* 

for  me  to  bear  this  strain.  I  do  hope  my  suggestion  in  the 
last  para  of  this  (following)  letter  will  appeal  to  you.  I  have 
deliberately  made  it  brief  because  with  persons  ready  to  pou¬ 
nce  at  anything  we  say  in  order  to  misconstrue  it,  the  less 
we  say,  the  better. 


68.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 
DATED  27  AUGUST  1950 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  26th,  After  you  left 
me  yesterday  both  Rajaji  and  I  had  the  feeling  that  you  had 
gone  more  at  ease.  I  am  distressed  to  find  that  it  was  not  so  and 
your  agony  persists.  My  helplessness  to  do  anything  at  this 
late  stage  is  becoming  an  increasingly  oppressive  burden. 
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Prior  to  yesterday’s  talk,  the  only  talks  1  had  with  you 
when  Tandonji’s  question  was  discussed  at  some  length,  were 
two — one  at  Dehra  Dun  and  the  other  here  the  day  you 
called  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee.  We 
had  some  correspondence  as  well.  During  these  talks  and  this 
correspondence  the  farthest  that  the  mention  of  your  resigna¬ 
tion  went  was  in  your  letter  of  1 1  August  in  which  you  said, 
4JAs  I  have  told  you,  l  may  find  it  difficult  to  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  or  even  of 
Government.”  in  my  letter  of  the  12th  in  reply  I  tried  to 
point  out  to  you  that  any  apprehensions  on  this  question 
were  premature  and  that  the  Nasik  Congress,  and  not  the 
presidential  election,  should  be  the  test. 

As  regards  your  correspondence  with  Tandonji,  your  letter 
of  8  August,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent  me,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  intention  to  resign  if  he  were  elected.  It  is  confined 
to  the  necessity  of  explaining  your  opinion  in  some  form  or 
the  other.  In  fact,  in  your  last  letter  to  Tandonji  dated  13 
August,  of  which  the  latter  sent  me  a  copy,  you  said  you 
would  like  to  talk  to  him  about  the  various  matters  or  write 
to  him.  In  the  meantime  you  had  issued  your  statement  to 
the  Press,  and  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
us  about  Tandonji  and  the  talks  which  1  had  with 
Rajaji  left  me  with  the  impression  which  Rajaji  shared  that 
you  would  wait  for  the  Nasik  Congress  and  would  not  take 
any  decisive  step  till  then.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  your 
letter  of  the  25th  came  to  me  as  so  much  of  a  shock.  Bet¬ 
ween  my  last  letter  to  you  dated  the  12th  and  your  letter  of 
the  25th,  1  have  never  been  consulted  by  you  on  this  issue, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  me  to  be  enlightened 
about  any  change  in  your  attitude  or  preference. 

Regarding  Tandonji,  apart  from  my  preference  for  him 
from  among  the  candidates  that  are  standing,  the  difference 
between  your  approach  and  mine  is  only  this,  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  giving  him  a  chance,  and  if  he  does  not  adjust 
himself  to  such  decisions  as  the  Nasik  Congress  might  take 
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naturally  he  has  to  go.  There  can  be  no  question  of  your 
going  out;  on  the  other  hand  you  condemn  him  right  now 
and  feel  that  his  election  itself  would  mean  a  defeat  of  your 
policy,  etc.  I  hold  that  the  latter  is  not  in  issue,  since  past 
decisions  and  policies  of  the  Congress  bind  all  presidential 
candidates,  and  the  President  is  as  much  bound  by  it  as  any 
ordinary  member  of  the  Congress.  This  seems,  strangely  eno¬ 
ugh,  somewhat  similar  to  Kripalanbs  own  view,  as  would  be 
dear  from  the  attached  copy  of  his  statement  published  a 
couple  of  days  ago. 

As  regards  candidates,  you  and  I  both  agreed  at  Dehra 
Dun  that  Kripalani  was  out  of  the  question,  I  strongly  favour¬ 
ed  Tandonji  on  personal  grounds  and  disfavoured  Shankar- 
rao  Deo.  You  disfavoured  Tandonji  and  were  prepared  to 
accept  Shankarrao  on  the  principle  of  ‘lesser  evil”.  I  have 
throughout  held  that  your  condemnation  of  Tandonji  was 
unfair  and  premature.  I  was  not  taken  into  confidence  when 
recently  your  preference  seems  to  have  changed  from  Shankar¬ 
rao  to  Kripalani.  As  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  I  refused  to 
believe  it  at  first;  even  now  I  am  amazed  as  personally  I 
regard  Kripalani  as  having  taken  in  the  past,  with  reference 
to  the  points  you  hold  against  Tandonji,  a  more  destructive 
and  critical  role  against  you  than  Tandonji  has  ever  done. 
His  speeches  and  writings  in  the  Press  will  amply  confirm  it. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  1  can  do  at  this  late  stage, 
practically  on  the  eve  of  the  election.  I  suggested  an  alter¬ 
native  name  at  Dehra  Dun;  we  then  agreed  to  Rajaji; 
Maulana  and  I  agreed  to  Patil.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
was  found  possible.  In  this  attitude  of  mental  distress  and 
doubt,  I  could  think  of  only  one  way  of  relieving  your  mind. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  issue  a  joint  statement  as  in  the  draft 
(not  printed)  if  it  meets  with  your  approval.  Although  I  feel 
that  any  statement  at  this  juncture  is  likey  to  be  misconstrued 
by  one  side  or  the  other.  1  am  prepared  to  run  the  risk  if  it 
would  in  any  way  alleviate  your  apprehensions. 
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69.  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU  TO  SARDAR, 

DATED  27/28  AUGUST  1950 
(EXTRACT) 

I  do  not  think  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  for  me 
to  discuss  the  events  of  the  past  two  months  or  more.  At  no 
time  during  these  two  months  and  much  earlier  did  I  have 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Tandon’s  election  would  be  bad 
for  the  Congress  and  the  country  and  should  be  opposed. 
Whenever  any  occasion  arose  for  it,  I  made  this  clear. 
Further,  I  made  it  clear  that  in  the  particular  context  of 
events  today  his  election  would  affect  my  position  greatly  and 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  continue  in  the  Working  Committee 
and  as  Prime  Minister.  It  was  with  the  speeific  purpose  of 
making  this  clear  that  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Working 
Committee  was  called.  I  spoke  to  them  quite  frankly  and  left 
no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  there. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  did  not  leave  a  clear 
impression  in  your  mind.  The  subject  was  a  delicate  one  as 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  and  therefore  I  did  not  wish 
to  refer  to  it  repeatedly.  Having,  as  I  thought,  explained  my 
position  to  you  fully,  there  was  no  need  to  do  so  again 
and  again. 

It  is  true  that  1  agreed  to  wait  till  the  Nasik  Congress, 
but  1  did  so  in  a  different  sense  than  the  one  intended  by 
you.  For  me  this  only  meant  postponing  the  annoucement 
of  my  decision,  hot  of  changing  it  or  waiting  for  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Congress.  My  decision  was  that  I  could  not  serve 
in  the  Working  Committee  if  Tandon  was  President.  That 
held  whatever  the  Congress  might  decide.  That  decision  was 
taken  for  two  major  reasons:  that  Tandon  had  pursued  during 
the  past  two  years  and  was  still  pursuing  a  policy  which,  to 
my  thinking,  was  utterly  wrong  and  harmful  and  his  election 
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would  undoubtedly  give  an  impetus  to  this  policy,  and  I  must 
dissociate  myself  completely  from  it.  Secondly,  because  the 
election  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  (clash)  between  varying 
polices  and  Tandon  became  a  kind  of  symbol  of  one  and 
was  as  such  being  supported  widely  by  Hindu  Mahasabha  and 
RSS  elements.  To  join  the  Working  Committee  for  me  in 
these  circumstances  would  be  not  only  some  kind  of  surrender 
to  that  policy,  however  I  might  explain  or  limit  it,  but  would 
also  be,  in  the  circumstances,  improper  and  undignified  for  me. 

From  this  flowed  other  consequences  —  whether  I  could 
continue  as  Prime  Minister.  My  idea  was — and  I  explained  this 
to  members  of  the  Working  Committee  —  to  wait  till  the  Nasik 
Congress  and  then  inform  Tandon  (as  President)  not  to  include 
me  in  the  Working  Committee.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

In  view,  however,  of  other  developments  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  campaign  I  began  to  feel  that  I  should  not  wait  till 
the  Nasik  Congress  and  should  make  my  position  clear  even 
earlier.  There  has  been  so  much  confusion  and  crossing  and 
double-crossing  that  a  clear  statement  seemed  to  me  called 
for  That,  however,  is  a  minor  issue  and,  if  so  desired,  I  can 
refrain  from  any  action  till  the  Nasik  Congress.  But  I  do  not 

see  how  that  action  is  going  to  be  affected  much  by  the 
Congress. 

You  mention  my  later  preference  for  Kripalani.  I  told 

you  exactly  what  happened.  When  asked,  I  clearly  gave  my 

preference  for  Shankarrao.  When  asked  what  I  would  do  if 

Kripalani  got  elected,  I  said  that  I  feared  conflict  and  trouble 

but  I  did  not  look  upon  Kripalani  as  a  symbol  of  something 
which  I  disliked  greatly. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  inflicted  a  longer  letter  on  you  than  I  had 
desired.  There  is  no  end  to  arguments.  On  this  issue  my  mind 
has  been  absolutely  clear  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not,  at 
an  earlier  stage,  address  the  public.  That  was  a  lapse.  But 
you  will  appreciate  that  what  restrained  me  was  a  feeling  of 
delicacy.  It  is  after  all  not  so  much  the  election  that  counts 
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but  the  feeling  of  my  own  friends  and  colleagues  in  regard  to 
a  matter  to  which  I  attached  great  importance.  Because  of 
that  1  feel  helpless  and  incapable  of  useful  or  effective  actions 
in  the  post  I  hold,  whether  in  the  Working  Committee  or  the 
Government. 

I  am  afraid  the  joint  statement  you  have  suggested  will 
do  little  good.  It  does  not  represent  what  I  have  in  mind — 
indeed,  it  goes  against  it  to  some  extent.  In  any  event,  it  is 
too  late  to  issue  statements  now. 

70.  SARDAR  TO  JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU, 

DATED  29  AUGUST  1950 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  27/28  August.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  reply  to  it  yesterday,  as  I  felt  so  very  fatigued 
after  the  strenuous  time  of  the  last  few  days. 

I  am  so  unhappy  to  find  that  I  have  completely  failed  to 
convince  you  otherwise  and  that  your  mental  distress  still 
continues.  However,  I  am  relieved  to  feei  that  you  have  agreed 
to  give  some  more  time  during  which,  I  earnestly  hope,  the 
tension  will  relax  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some  calm  and 
dispassionate  thinking. 

I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  possible  for  you  to  agree  to 
the  issue  of  a  joint  statement.  I  made  the  suggestion  to  relieve 
the  oppression  and  tension  of  your  mind  and  if  it  did  not 
serve  that  purpose  it  was  no  use  my  persevering  with  it. 

Let  me,  however,  make  one  more  appeal  to  you  with  all 
the  earnestness  and  sincerity  at  my  command.  Please  suspend 
your  judgment  on  the  organisation  and  the  men  who  have 
been  loyal  and  devoted  to  you  all  these  years  through  thick 
and  thin  and  test  them  on  principles  and  not  on  personalities. 
Why  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  symbol  when  what 
matters  is  the  real  thing— those  principles  and  ideals  for  which 
the  organisation  stands  and  will  stand. 

I  plead  (with)  you  to  reflect  on  these  words  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  contemplated  action  carefully  and  calmly  and 
not  to  come  to  any  hasty  or  premature  conclusions. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  SUMMING  UP 

India’s  struggle  for  freedom  passed  through  many  phases. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  founded  in  1885  started  as  a 
deliberative  body  meeting  in  annual  sessions  and  passing  reso¬ 
lutions  mainly  intended  to  secure  administrative  improvements 
and  right  to  participate  in  the  ordering  of  the  country’s  affairs. 
Thanks  to  Lord  Curzon  and  the  Partition  of  Bengal,  the 
Congress  changed  over  from  deliberative  to  deliberative-cum- 
action  outlook  and  at  the  same  time  there  grew  up  in  the 
country  a  cult  of  violence  which  affected  Indians  both  in  the 
country  and  abroad.  It  was  given  to  the  late  Lokmanya  Tilak 
to  capitalise  this  change  into  the  cry  for  Swaraj  and  the  policy 
of  responsive  cooperation.  However  the  British  in  an  attempt  to 
counter  the  Congress  movement  introduced  the  communal 
poison  in  Indian’s  body  politic  through  the  pernicious  system 
of  separate  electorates  and  the  movement  for  freedom  there¬ 
after  was  plagued  by  the  communal  politics  of  the  League  which 
outlived  even  the  erratic  interlude  of  Lucknow  pact  in  1916. 

The  first  world  war  curiously  presented  the  double  spectacle 
of  halting  moves  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  meet 
the  demand  for  Self-Government  through  Mr.  Montague’s  decla¬ 
ration  of  1917  and  subsequent  mission  of  both  Mr,  Montague 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  the  then  Viceroy  which  resulted  in  the 
famous,  interesting  and  revealing  Montague-Chelmsford  Report, 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919 
the  contents  of  which  embodied  the  principle  of  dyarchy  and 
at  the  same  time  a  wave  of  repression  in  the  country  to  put 
down  the  agitation  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Besant  through  her  Home 
Rule  for  India  League  and  other  similar  attempts  in  the 
country  to  agitate  about  India’s  freedom  which  culminated  in 
the  Jallianwallah  Bagh  tragedy.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  former 
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move  and  burning  discontent  and  anger  raised  by  the  latter 
events  provided  a  fruitful  base  for  the  efforts  of  Gandhiji,  on 
his  return  from  South  Africa  after  his  experience  of  leading 
passive  resistance  in  that  country,  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the 
Congress  wheel  while  steering  its  course.  For  the  first  time 
the  Congress  launched  a  nationwide  movement  based  on  non¬ 
violent  non-cooperation  and  civil  disobedience.  The  schooling 
of  this  movement  was  provided  by  the  Indigo  tenants*  agitation 
in  Champaran,  the  Kisan  movement  in  Kheda,  the  Kisan 
movement  in  UP.,  the  anti-Rowlatt  Act  agitation  throughout 
the  country  and  the  Khilafat  Movement  aimed  against  the 
allied  policy  towards  Turkey.  It  was  the  last  which  provided 
a  temporary  alliance  between  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
community  but  the  Congress  reaped  a  rich  harvest  out  of  the 
other  three  struggles  in  that  they  provided  three  of  Gandhiji’s 
lieutenants  Sardar  Patel,  P^ajenbabu  and  Pandit  Nehru  an 
opportunity  to  come  to  the  fore  and  have  their  mettle  tested 
by  the  strict  disciplinarian  that  Gandhiji  was. 

The  main  strings  of  Congress  politics  during  the  crucial 
years  following  the  passage  of  the  Government  of  India  Act, 
1935  were  held  by  Gandhiji,  the  three  stalwarts  mentioned 
above  and  Maulana  Azad.  Congress  agreed  to  work  the  provin¬ 
cial  part  of  that  Act  and  decided  to  use  the  Central  Assembly 
for  ventilating  the  country’s  grievances  against  the  British 
Government.  The  war  which  broke  out  in  September  1939  how¬ 
ever  led  to  the  parting  of  ways  between  the  Congress  and  the 
British  Government  and  the  re-emergence  of  Mr.  Jinnah,  who 
had  practically  been  ploughing  a  lonely  furrow  since  his 
isolation  at  the  Round  Table  Conference,  1931-33  and  who  had 
returned  to  India  and  revitalised  the  Muslim  League.  Sardar 
had  spearheaded  the  Parliamentary  programme  in  the  years 
1935-39  and  had  cast  his  lot  with  Gandhiji  in  all  the  policies 
and  movements  he  launched  between  1939  and  1942.  He  was 
also  with  Gandhiji  during  the  critical  negotiation  with  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  though  Pandit  Nehru  and  Maulana  Azad 
actually  handled  the  negotiations  and  promoted  some  under¬ 
standing  between  themselves  and  Cripps. 
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But  after  the  release  of  the  Congress  leaders  from  detention 
in  the  middle  of  1945  and  the  failure  of  the  Simla  Conference 
the  main  burden  of  organising  Congress  victories  in  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  Central  Elections  fell  on  Sardar’s  sick  frame  but 
broad  shoulders.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  British  would  leave  India  and  realised  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Government 
both  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  Provinces.  He  had  also  begun 
to  appreciate  in  its  true  perspective  the  problem  of  Indian 
States.  While  still  being  in  Gandhiji’s  camp  he  had  begun  to 
do  independent  thinking  on  current  and  future  problems. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  context  he  was  seeing  more  of 
the  practical  side  of  India’s  problems  than  from  the  ideological 
policies  of  the  Congress  and  began  to  come  close  to  Pandit 
Nehru  and  Maulana  Azad  except  on  the  claims  of  Muslims  in 
India.  It  is  to  him  that  the  credit  should  largely  go  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  Akali  Sikhs  into  the  Congress  fold  and  for  keeping 
the  Scheduled  Castes  largely  with  the  Congress. 

It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Cabinet  Misson  towards  the  latter  phase  he  should 
have  taken  a  different  line  from  Gandhiji  and  it  was  his  stra¬ 
tegy  that  brought  the  Congress  into  British  reckoning  for 
participation  in  the  Interim  Government.  Both  Pandit  Nehru 
and  he  began  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  each  other  more  than 
in  the  past  so  that  the  seeds  of  the  joint  leadership  which 
performed  such  yeoman  service  to  the  country  in  subsequent 
years  were  well  and  truly  laid  between  June  and  September 

1946.  That  leadership  assumed  an  active  substance  in  the 
months  that  passed,  sometimes  at  painfully  slow  pace  but 
at  other  times  at  break-neck  speed,  between  September  1946 
and  May  1947  when  the  Congress  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  self-same  leadership  adopted  the  scheme  of  partition.  Thus 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  that  leadership  and 
merely  under  Sardar’s  guidance  that  the  machinery  of  partition 
successfully  functioned,  the  problem  of  Indian  States  was 
solved  and  the  partition  came  into  effect  on  15th  August 

1947. 
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When  on  that  day  independence  came  to  India,  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  solemn  words  both  to  describe 
the  greatness  of  the  achievement  and  the  immensity  of  the 
tasks  that  lay  ahead.  He  said: 

“Long  years  ago  we  made  a  tryst  with  Destiny,  and 
the  time  has  now  come  when  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge, 
not  wholly  or  in  full  measure,  but  substantially.  At  the 
stroke  of  the  midnight  hour,  when  the  world  sleeps,  India 
will  wake  to  life  and  freedom.  A  moment  comes,  which 
comes  but  rarely  in  history,  when  we  step  out  from  the 
old  to  the  new,  when  an  age  ends,  and  when  the  soul  of  a 
nation,  long  suppressed,  finds  utterance/’ 

In  spite  of  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  when  the  labour, 
suffering  and  travail  of  the  Nation  and  its  patriots  over 
a  period  of  thirty  years  and  more  under  the  leadership  of 
Gandhiji  had  yielded  freedom  of  the  country,  Nehru  found 
it  necessary  to  add  that  the  future  which  beckoned  to  the 
people  of  India  was  not  one  of  ease  and  resting  but  one  of 
incessant  striving — to  wipe  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  millions 
who  were  suffering  from  poverty  and  ignorance,  disease  and 
lack  of  opportunity.  Sixteen  years  earlier,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  Ramsay  Mac  Donald,  had  referred  in 
similar  terms  to  the  achievement  of  Indian  freedom  in  the 
future  as  embodying  “the  responsibilities  and  the  cares, 
the  burdens  and  the  difficulties,  but  the  pride  and  the 
honour  of  responsible  self-government”.  The  cares,  burdens 
and  difficulties  which  faced  India  at  the  time  of  independence, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following,  were  enormous  and 
sometimes  even  threatened  the  very  foundations  of  the  State. 

It  is  enough  if  we  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  sudden 
snapping  of  the  ties  with  the  Indian  States,  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  paramountcy,  threatened  the  new  Dominion 
with  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  politically 
independent  units  with  no  real  nexus  with  the  Dominion. 
The  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  first  in  the  Punjab 
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and  later  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  (in  spite  of 
the  assurances  of  the  Governor-General,  and  the  setting  of 
a  50,000  strong  Boundary  Force)  led  to  a  wholesale  flight  of 
minorities  from  Pakistan  to  India,  and  a  similar  reaction  here. 
The  Boundary  Force,  at  one  time  confidently  expected  to  keep 
the  peace,  failed  miserably.  And,  despite  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor-General,  all  the  special  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Governor-General,  conferred  on  them 
in  abundant  measure  by  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1935, 
proved  of  no  avail;  and  after  independence,  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  actively  abetted  the  forces  of  disorder.  India 
was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  Pakistan,  brought  about  by 
that  Dominion’s  naked  aggression  on  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  new  Dominion, 
the  European  officers  of  the  L  C.  S.  and  the  Indian  Police, 
constituting  the  majority  of  these  services,  left,  except  for  a 
few  individuals.  Since  there  had  been  no  planned  recruitment 
in  India  during  the  war  years,  this  left  a  big  gap  in  the  senior 
ranks  of  the  administrative  and  executive  services,  and  the 
police,  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  abnormal,  and  there 
was  all  the  greater  need  for  an  organised  service,  fully  staffed 
with  competent  personnel.  To  add  to  the  difficulties,  communal 
forces  raised  their  heads.  One  of  the  legacies  of  Lord  Wavelfs 
regime  still  haunted  the  situation — the  violence  lei  loose  by  the 
League  on  Direct  Action  Day  on  16th  August  1946  followed 
by  troubles  in  Noakhali  and  Bihar  and  the  blood-bath  on  both 
sides  of  India’s  Western  frontiers-  A  chain  of  reactions  was 
set  in  motion  by  these  bloody  events  and  the  poison  had  gone 
down  quite  deep  among  the  people.  No  wonder  then  that, 
especially  among  the  British  politicians  there  were  sceptics  of 
India’s  capacity  to  survive,  and  extremists  like  Churchill, 
consistently  opposed  to  a  liberal  Indian  policy,  were  referring 
to  the  possibility  of  the  country’s  government  going  into  the 
hands  of  “men  of  straw”,  of  whom  in  a  few  years  no  trace 
would  remain.  That  the  statesmanship  of  Indian  leaders  and 
the  discipline  of  the  nation  were  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the 
situation  must  have  disappointed  these  prophets  of  gloom. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  situation  the  man  who 
contributed  most  to  solving  the  internal  problems  of  the  country 
and  keeping  it  together  was  Sardar.  He  was  in  fact  India’s 
Men  of  Destiny,  who  kept  the  ship  of  State  on  an  even  keel. 
His  training  and  past  experience  were  calculated  to  make  him 
eminently  suitable  for  this  role.  Practically  all  his  life  had  been 
devoted  to  matters  of  administration  and  organisation.  A 
statesman  of  his  massive  mind  and  sturdy  commonsense  did 
not  have  to  be  educated  into  the  mysteries  of  dealing  with 
organisational  problems.  Past  experience  of  running  a  super¬ 
efficient  municipal  administration,  and  successful  execution  of 
many  a  relief  programme  had  endowed  that  mind  with  a 
control  over  men  and  affairs  which  was  bound  to  bring  about 
a  period  of  beneficient  and  benevolent  rule  in  the  country. 
Early  in  his  days  of  association  with  the  Congress  he  had 
organised  the  flag  agitation  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
Satyagraha  in  Borsad,  the  no  tax  campaign  in  Bardoli  and  the 
flood  relief  in  Gujarat.  These  were  all  activities  which  called 
for  high  organising  ability  under  extremely  adverse  circums¬ 
tances.  His  was  the  organising  hand  in  the  elections  of  1937, 
and  he  was  principally  in  charge  of  organisational  matters  in 
the  Congress  throughout  thereafter.  It  was  Sardar  who  played 
the  major  role  in  the  Nariman  episode,  in  the  ousting  of  Khare 
from  the  Central  Provinces  Ministry  for  indiscipline;  and  he 
had  a  big  share  in  the  conflicts  which  arose  from  time  to 
time  between  the  Governors  and  the  Congress  Ministers,  over 
issues  like  insisting  returning  the  lands  to  the  peasants  of 
Bardoli,  the  release  of  political  prisoners,  resisting  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  ICS  officer  of  Orissa  as  Governor  over  the  heads 
of  the  Ministry  under  whom  he  was  serving,  etc.  All  this 
had  given  him — already  a  trained  lawyer — deep  insight  into 
constitutional  matters  and  the  niceties  of  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure  and  practice;  it  had  also  given  him  rare  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  the 
country — a  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  score  over  his 
colleagues  in  Government  in  the  grasp  of  problems  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  part  of  the  country. 
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It  can  be  said  with  some  amount  of  certainty  that  it  was 
after  the  announcements  of  the  general  elections  in  1945-46 
that  Sardar  really  came  into  his  own.  The  earlier  constitutional 
discussions  were  in  fact  mostly  unreal  because  there  was  really 
no  firm  intention  then  to  transfer  power  to  Indian  hands. 
But  now  he  was  convinced  that  the  British  would  not  hold 
India  much  longer,  and  that  the  concerted  plans  of  Linlithgow 
and  Churchill  for  the  prolonged  continuation  of  British  domi¬ 
nation  in  India  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  realities  of  the  situation  after  the  War,  and  after 
the  success  of  the  British  Labour  Party  in  the  general  elections 
of  1945.  He  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
early  in  1946  there  were  a  few  mutinies  even  among  the 
British  troops  in  India  over  delay  in  their  repatriation  and 
demobilisation;  that  these  incidents  "brought  home  to  the 
Government  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  on  conscript 
soldiers  for  such  unpleasant  tasks  as  riot  control”. 

The  elections  found  Jinnah  and  the  Muslim  League  going 
all  out  on  the  issue  of  Pakistan,  while  counsels  were  somewhat 
divided  and  confused  in  the  Congress  camp.  Sardar  was  a 
consistent  champion  of  the  cause  of  a  united  India,  and  would 
not  tolerate  any  divisive  forces  on  the  basis  of  religion  or 
community;  on  the  other  hand,  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  was  prepared  to  make  some  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  separatist  sentiment  of  the  Muslim  League 
Eventually  the  Working  Committee  compromised  on  the  issue 
by  declaring  that  the  most  important  matter  before  the  elect¬ 
orate  was  the  question  of  Indian  independence,  and  it  was  for 
this  that  the  Congress  was  fighting  the  elections.  At  the  same 
time,  it  included  a  paragraph  in  the  Manifesto  recognising  the 
freedom  of  each  group  and  territorial  area  within  the 
nation  to  develop  its  own  life  and  culture  within  the  larger 
framework.  The  main  objective  of  the  Congress  in  fighting  the 
elections  was  to  show  that  it  represented  all  interests  and 
communities.  This  was  easy  so  far  as  all  elements  of  the 
population  other  than  the  Muslims  were  concerned;  in  the 
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elections,  the  main  effort  was  to  win  a  good  portion  of  the 
Muslim  seats  also* 

In  this  the  Congress  was  not  successful.  The  elections 
resulted  ia  a  more  or  less  complete  polarisation  of  the  Muslim 
and  non-MusIim  vote.  Even  in  the  Punjab,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Unionist  Party,  that  party  suffered  a  very  considerable 
defeat,  so  far  as  the  Muslim  seats  were  concerned.  The  North* 
West  Frontier  Province  alone,  thanks  to  the  stalwarts  Abdul 
Gaffar  Khan  and  his  brother  Khan  Sahib,  voted  Congress, 
foiling  the  efforts  of  the  Muslim  League,  But  the  Congress 
could  not  exploit  that  situation  to  its  advantage  when  the 
question  of  Partition  was  raised. 

The  support  for  the  Congress  from  the  ncn-eommunal 
non-League  majority  population  was  no  less  overwhelmingly 
strong.  The  Congress  literally  swept  the  polls;  and  even  in 
the  Muslim  majority  Punjab  Province  was  able  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Sikhs  and  the  Unionists  and  thereby 
form  a  Ministry,  which  the  best  efforts  of  the  Muslim  League 
could  not  dislodge  for  some  time. 

After  the  elections,  the  position  that  emerged  was  that 
the  British  could  confront  the  Congress  with  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  Muslims  were  predominantly  for  the  Leagae  and 
as  such  for  Pakistan;  it  was  inevitable  that  even  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  Labour  Government  had  to  take  serious  notice  of  this 
fact.  With  the  support  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  official  circle 
round  him  including  most  of  the  Governors,  the  League  and 
Mr,  Jinnah  could  bargain  from  a  position  of  proved  strength 
while  the  Congress  found  it  difficult  to  retract  its  past  commit¬ 
ments  and  face  the  situation  squarely.  This  realisation  namely 
the  weakness  of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  League  and 
the  British  sympathisers  of  the  League  point  of  view  had 
dawned  on  Sardar  and  he  felt  that  unless  the  British  Government 
left  India  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  the  League  in¬ 
transigence.  But  he  knew  that  that  was  not  going  to  be  easy 
unless  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  League  and  the 
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Congress-— a  goal  which  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  as  time  went  on.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  Congress  shifted  its  position  from  time  to  time 
but  never  enough  to  clinch  the  issue  with  the  consequence  that 
except  on  one  occasion,  the  acceptance  of  the  long-term  plan 
by  the  Congress,  it  never  got  the  upper  hand  but  even  that 
advantage  was  lost  by  the  Viceroy  manoeuvring  the  Congress 
into  permitting  the  League  to  come  into  the  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment  without  a  written  assurance  or  resolution  accepting  the 
long-term  Pian  and  working  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  development  of  importance 
was  the  sending  out  from  Great  Britain  of-  the  Cabinet 
Mission,  The  Cabinet  Mission  entered  into  long  and  weari¬ 
some  discussions  with  Jinnah  and  the  Congress  and  the 
other  political  parties  in  India.  Jinnah  was  obdurate  on 
Pakistan,  his  idea  of  Pakistan  being  the  whole  of  Punjab, 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  the  whole  of  Assam,  and  the  Provinces 
of  North-west  Frontier  and  Sind.,  The  anomaly  of  including 
in  a  separate  theocratic  State  a  whole  Province  which  was 
non-Muslim  in  its  population  (i.e.  Assam),  and  large  con¬ 
tiguous  areas  which  were  predominantly  non-Muslim  in 
character  did  not  worry  him  at  all,  because  what  he  wanted 
was  a  viable  State.  The  British  Government  could  not  possibly 
agree  to  this  demand.  The  Cabinet  Mission  tried  to  get  over 
the  issue  by  proposing,  in  its  Statement  of  16  May  1946  a 
three  tier  arrangement— Centre  dealing  with  Defence,  External 
Affairs  and  Communications;  a  Grouping  of  provinces  to  deal 
with  certain  defined  subjects;  and  the  residue  of  power  to  be 
vested  in  the  Provinces.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
question  of  Grouping,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  to  meet 
in  three  Sections — one  comprising  the  representatives  of  the 
Punjab,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Sind  (also 
British  Baluchistan);  one  comprising  the  representatives  of 
Bengal  and  Assam,  and  the  third  comprising  the  representatives 
of  the  other  States.  Voting  in  the  Sections  was  to  be  by  a 
majority  of  the  Section—  thus  Bengal  with  its  larger  number 
could  force  a  decision  on  Assam,  and  likewise  the  Punjab  with 
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its  overwhelming  majority  could  force  a  decision  as  to  whether 
Sind  and  the  North-West  Frontier  province  should  join  the 
Group.  This  naturally  was  not  welcomed  by  the  Congress. 
Congress  thinking  at  this  stage  was  not  quite  clear  and  definite, 
since  an  insistence  on  the  right  of  Provinces  to  make  a  decision 
which  it  conceded,  was  itself  bound  inevitably  to  affect  the 
unity  of  India  of  w'hich  the  Congress  was  the  champion. 
Although  the  handling  of  the  negotiations  by  the  Cabinet 
Mission  left  much  to  be  desired,  the  Congress  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  seemed  hesitant  and  troubled  by  divided  thinking. 
Gandhiji  himself  changed  over  from  a  favourable  disposition 
to  hostility;  Pandit  Nehru  seemed  generally  favourably  inclined; 
Sardar  seemed  to  have  shifted  from  distrust  to  tactical  accep¬ 
tance;  Maulana  Azad  the  Congress  President  at  the  time 
unfortunately  played  his  own  game  at  a  crucial  period.  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  the  Viceroy  had  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  one  can  feel  that  he  was  more  amenable  to  the  Viceroy 
who  favoured  the  League  than  the  others.  It  was  ultimately 
left  to  Sardar  to  clinch  the  issue  and  suggest  in  opposition  to 
Gandhiji  the  acceptance  of  the  long-term  plan  subject  to  its 
own  interpretation  of  the  Grouping  procedure  and  thereby 
acquire  the  right  of  participation  in  the  Interim  Government. 

Actually  what  was  most  important  from  the  strategic 
point  of  view  was  the  question  of  the  immediate  arrangements 
to  be  made  at  the  Centre  in  order  to  acquire  power  there. 
The  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals  said: 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  interim  Government  will  have  a 
new  basis.  That  basis  is  that  all  portfolios,  including  that 
of  the  War  Member  will  be  held  by  Indians  and  that 
members  will  he  selected  in  consultation  with  the.  Indian 
Political  parties.  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  recognise 
the  effect  of  these  changes,  will  attach  the  fullest  weight 
to  them,  and  will  give  the  Indian  Government  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  the  day  to  day  admi¬ 
nistration  of  India.” 
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The  Viceroy  started  negotiations  with  the  political  parties, 
but  after  a  month  of  talks  the  prospect  of  an  agreed  arrange¬ 
ment  seemed  impossible.  Even  from  Lord  WavelFs  diary  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  completely  misjudged  the  difficulties  in 
bringing  about  an  agreement  between  the  League  and  the 
Congress  and  needlessly  juggled  with  names  and  numbers.  On 
16th  June  the  Cabinet  Mission  issued  a  statement  announcing 
that  the  Viceroy  proposed  to  form  an  Executive  Council 
consisting  of  fourteen  members,  apart  from  the  Viceroy.  The 
announcement  added: 

“In  the  event  of  the  two  major  parties  or  either  of 
them  proving  unwilling  to  join  in  the  setting  up  of  a 
Coalition  Government  on  the  above  lines,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  an  interim  Government  which  will  be  as  representative 
as  possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the  statement  of 
May  16th.” 

These  extracts  are  important  for  considering  the  part 
played  by  Sardar  in  relation  to  these  proposals.  Sardar’s  corre¬ 
spondence  now  published  brings  out  for  the  first  time  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  fact  that  he  now  took  a  direct  hand  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  regarding  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  proposals;  and  a  fuller 
reference  to  his  role  is  contained  in  the  book  Wav  ell,  the 
Viceroy’s  Journal.  It  seems  clear  now  that  it  is  was  due  to 
Sardar’s  initiative  that  the  Congress  took  the  decision,  with 
its  important  consequences,  to  accept  the  long-term  plan  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  Statement  of  16th  May,  while 
rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  16th  June  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Executive  Council.  This  proposal  was  vitiated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  principle  abhorrent  to  the  Congress — that  all 
the  Muslim  members  of  the  Executive  Council  would  be 
representatives  of  the  Muslim  League,  and  no  Muslim  could 
be  nominated  except  by  the  Muslim  League  and  Jinnah.  The 
Viceroy  was  clearly  under  the  impression,  as  a  result  of  a 
letter  from  the  Congress  (and  also  possibly  from  the  Working 
Committee’s  resolution  of  24  May  1946  criticising  both  the 
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long-term  plan  aod  the  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  National  Government,  and  laying  down  that  the 
4 'connected  problems  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  and  a  Constituent  Assembly  should  be 
viewed  together  so  that  they  may  appear  as  parts  of  the  same 
picture”)  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  Congress  accepting 
the  long-term  plan  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
proposal  for  the  Interim  Govenment.  It  was  acting  on  this 
assumption,  and  in  order  to  help  Jinnah,  that  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Cabinet  Mission  included  the  paragraph  in  their  16  June 

statement  saying  that,  in  the  event  of  the  two  major  parties, 

* 

or  either  of  them,  proving  unwilling  to  join  in  the  Coalition 
Government,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to  proceed  with 
the  formation  of  an  Interim  Government  as  representative  as 
possible  of  those  willing  to  accept  the  statement  of  16  May. 
The  Viceroy  has  recorded  that  on  23  June  1946  Sardar  said, 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  Congress  had  accepted  the  long-term 
plan.  This  was  two  days  before  the  formal  resolution  of  the 
Working  Committee  accepting  the  long-term  plan  but  rejecting 
the  proposals  for  the  Interim  Government.  It  is  clear  that  this 
acceptance  of  the  long-term  plan  was  the  result  of  discussions 
with  Cripps  and  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  Congress  in  the 
picture  so  far  as  the  Interim  Government  was  concerned.  This 
was  a  crucial  decision,  since  at  that  stage  assumption  of  power 
in  a  National  Government  was  more  important  than  the  setting 
up  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Congress  could  affect  future 
events  only  from  a  position  of  authority  inside  the  Government 
and  not  from  outside.  Sardar  realised  the  tactical  advantage  of 
this  position  much  before  anybody  else  did,  including  Mr.  Jinnah. 
Mr.  Jinnah  realised  only  later — after  so  many  lives  of  innocent 
people  had  been  lost  in  Calcutta — the  grievous  error  he  had  made 
and  retrieved  the  position  with  the  help  of  an  obliging  Viceroy 
pining  for  his  company.  The  Viceroy  was  accordingly  anxious 
to  placate  Jinnah  and  the  Muslim  League  at  any  cost,  does 
not  hide  his  chagrin.  He  records: 

“At  any  rate  it  was,  I  think,  definitely  sharp  practice 
on  his  (Cripps')  part,  after  having  several  times  assured 
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me,  when  I  raised  the  point,  that  there  was  no  question 
of  the  Congress  accepting  the  May  16  Statement,  unless 
they  came  into  the  Interim  Government,  to  point  out  to 
the  Congress,  as  I  am  sure  he  did,  the  tactical  advantage* 
they  would  gain  by  accepting  the  May  16  Statement,  even 
with  reservations,  and  thus  preventing  Paragraph  8  of  June 
16  being  operated  in  Jinnah's  favour.  And  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  so  too.  They  played  too  keen  a  game,  is  the 
most  charitable  view.  Cripps  even  said,  with  some  satis¬ 
faction,  that  it  was  Paragraph  8  which  had  brought  about 
Congress  acceptance  of  May  16  Statement.” 

We  have  seen  how,  following  this  development,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Interim  Government  was  postponed  for  a  little 
while;  how  Jinnah  failed  in  his  attempt  to  convince  the 
Cabinet  Mission  and  the  Viceroy  that  the  acceptance  at  all 
(quite  ignoring — intentionally — that,  while  Congress  acceptance 
was  in  fact  unreserved,  the  League  had  attached  several  condi¬ 
tions  to  its  acceptance);  how  the  Muslim  League  in  a  huff 
withdrew  its  acceptance  of  the  May  16  Statement;  and  how 
thereupon  Congress  became  the  only  political  party  entitled  to 
constitute  the  Interim  Government.  At  this  stage  too  Sardar 
seems  to  have  played  a  crucial  role.  The  Congress,  especially 
the  President  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  was  standing  firm  on  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Interim  Government.  It  is  within 
the  Editor's  knowledge  that  Sardar  caused  it  to  be  conveyed 
to  Wavell,  through  H.  V.  R.  Iengar  and  V.  P.  Menon,  that 
Congress  would  not  now  stand  out  on  this  issue.  Wavell  him¬ 
self  has  recorded  in  his  Journal  that  on  5  August  1946  he  rece¬ 
ived  information  from  “an  unimpeachable  source”  that  if  the 
offer  to  join  the  Government  was  made  to  the  Congress, 
Sardar  would  insist  that  Congress  should  agree  and  not  break 
on  the  question  of  status.  Sardar  was  convinced  that  Congress 
must  enter  the  Government  in  order  to  prevent  chaos  spreading 

*  This  is  not  true;  the  suggestion  came  from  Sardar.  It  shows 
to  what  extent  Lord  Wavell  was  prejudiced  against  his  colleagues  on 
the  Mission. 

S.C.S.  2-40 
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in  the  country,  and  he  was  even  willing  to  resign  from 
the  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress  if  his  view  was 
not  accepted.  We  have  already  seen  how  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
had  on  22  July  categorically  turned  down  the  Viceroy’s  offer 
(then  made  both  to  him  and  to  Jinnah)  on  the  question  of 
status.  He  did  not,  however,  raise  the  issue  when  the  Viceroy 
invited  him  to  form  the  Government  in  August  1946. 

Thus  Sardar  emerges  as  the  main  strategist  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  both  in  its  acceptance  of  the  16  May  Statement  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  Interim  Government  by  the  Congress  at 
the  Centre.  That  he  was  not  able  to  meet  with  equal  success 
in  insisting  that  the  Muslim  League  entry  into  the  Executive 
Council  should  be  preceded  by  the  necessary  precondition  that 
the  League  members  would  participate  in  the  Constituent  Asse¬ 
mbly  and  cooperate  in  a  national  effort  at  better  Government 
was  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  effort  or  foresight  on 
his  part.  As  early  as  June  1946  he  had  warned  the  Viceroy 
that  Jinnah  would  use  his  position  in  the  Interim  Government 
only  for  purely  communal  and  destructive  purposes  and  to 
break  up  India,  and  Wavell  had  assured  Sardar  that  the  latter 
could  trust  him  to  see  that  any  attempt  by  Jinnah  or  either 
party  to  make  the  Interim  Government  a  battle-ground  of 
communal  politics  instead  of  an  instrument  for  administering 
India  would  be  prevented.  Sardar  of  course  was  not  convinced. 
He  wanted  written  assurance  on  which  Jinnah  could  not  go 
back;  and  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  Muslim  Leaders  like 
Ghazanfar  Ali  Khan  had  already  given  good  ground  for  his 
doubts.  The  Viceroy’s  failure  to  insist  on  this  (this  failure  had 
been  acquiesced  in  by  Nehru  also)  led  to  a  tragic  sequel. 

With  the  announcement  of  20  February  1947,  which  set 
June  1948  as  the  limit  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  power 
from  India,  coupled  with  the  threat  of  province-wise  transfer 
of  power  in  the  Punjab,  Bengal  and  Sind,  a  problem  of  new 
dimensions  arose.  Partition,  as  the  new  Viceroy  Mountbatten 
soon  discovered,  became  more  or  less  a  certainty;  and  the 
problem  before  the  Congress  was  to  exclude  from  Pakistan 
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the  non-Muslim  majority  areas  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab. 
Sardar  had  already  forseen  this  contingency  and  formulated  a 
plan.  And  when  Nehru  rightly  rejected  outright  Mountbatten’s 
plan  which  proposed  a  province-wise  transfer  of  power,  he 
readily  accepted  Sardar’s  plan  for  handing  over  power  to  two 
DominiQns,  the  Indian  Dominon  to  include  majority  non- 
Muslim  areaes  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  This  time  the  Viceroy 
was  firm  with  Jinnah  that  this  was  all  he  could  get  for  his 
Pakistan.  Thus  partition  came  despite  its  moth-eaten  character. 
At  each  stage,  it  was  Sardar  who  played  the  key  role.  By 
temperament  Sardar  was  not  a  person  who  speculated  about 
what  might  have  been.  But  one  is  left  to  wonder  whether  a 
clearer  and  firmer  direction  of  affairs  at  an  earlier  stage  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  might  not  have  maintained  the  unity 
of  the  sub-continent  and  spared  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  travails  of  partition.  But  in  retrospect  it  seems  that  the 
situation  was  such  that  no  unmixed  blessing  could  have  been 
expected.  Consequently  the  correct  strategy  was  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  blessing  in  the  mixture  and  this  in  the 
Editor’s  view  is  what  Sardar’s  plan  and  strategy  achieved. 

Once  the  Congress  was  in  the  saddle  it  had  to  face  all 
the  problems  of  a  complex  situation  when  difficulties  came 
thick  and  fast.  Sardar’s  two  most  notable  contributions  were 
undoubtedly  the  integration  of  the  Indian  States  and  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  administrative  system. 
The  first  resulted  in  hundreds  of  political  entities  being 
consolidated  into  a  dozen  units,  all  of  them  integral  parts  of 
India  and  governed  by  the  same  Constitution  and  a  similar 
body  of  laws.  This  enormous  operation  was  carried  out  by 
Sardar  and  the  States  Ministry  under  his  direction.  And,  though 
he  was  fully  in  agreement  with  the  policy  adopted  by  Sardar 
and  the  individual  agreements  with  the  Rulers,  and  though 
Sardar  kept  him  and  the  Cabinet  fully  informed  at  each  stage, 
Nehru  himself  had  no  direct  part  in  this. 

The  other  most  important  achievement  of  Sardar  was 
the  stabilisation  of  the  administration  and  its  reinforcement, 
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and  the  steps  he  took  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  services. 
Many  Congress  leaders,  not  excluding  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  were 
prone  to  denigrate  the  civil  services  publicly  and  say  a  few 
broad  words  about  the  Army.  In  the  days  before  independence 
Nehru  had  been  a  strong  critic  of  both;  and  this  attitude 
persisted  with  some  modification  even  after  he  became  the  head 
of  Government.  Sardar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  from  his 
experience  of  organisation,  always  realised  the  value  of  an 
efficient  service  organisation.  In  the  Partition  Council  and  the 
Home  and  State  Ministries  he  had  had  valuable  cooperation 
from  his  officers;  and,  by  judicious  selection  of  officers  and 
by  giving  them  his  confidence  and  encouragement  he  extended 
this  area  of  collaboration,  over  his  Ministries  and  the  Chief 
Commissioners*  Provinces  of  which  he  was  in  charge.  The 
comment  of  Michael  Edwardes  in  his  life  of  Nehru  is  just  : 

“The  preservation  of  this  inherited  structure  of  admini¬ 
stration  not  only  kept  essential  services  running  but  pemit- 
ted  the  effective  establishment  of  governmental  authority 
in  the  first  years  of  independence.  As  the  establishment  of 
law,  order  and  authority  was  the  most  urgent  task  facing 
the  new  India,  this  was  Patel’s  .  .  .  contribution  to  the 
nation.” 

We  have  so  far  noticed  the  two  most  important  areas 
in  which  Sardar’s  contribution  to  the  unity  of  India  and  the 
stability  of  its  Government  had  far-reaching  and  permanent 
effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  thing  this  select  correspondence 
shows  is  that  his  influence  was  exercised  over  practically  the 
whole  field  of  the  Central  Government’s  activities,  insofar  as 
they  concerned  matters  of  internal  policy,  and  also  over  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  provincial  and  State  affairs  as  well.  And  of 
course  the  regulation  of  Congress  party  affairs  remained  with 
Sardar. 

In  the  Central  Government  Sardar  was  in  charge  of  three 
Ministries—Home,  States  and  Information  &  Broadcasting.  As 
Minister  in  charge  of  Home  Affairs,  he  had  the  responsibilities 
and  cares  of  maintaining  order  and  looking  after  the  Services 
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in  addition  to  various  other  matters.  To  start  with  at  any 
rate,  the  charge  of  law  and  order  must  have  been  a  frustrating 
one.  As  representing  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Congress  in 
its  control  over  the  activities  of  the  provincial  Governments, 
he  could  easily  control  the  situation  there.  But  the  other 
Provinces,  especially  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  proved  to  be 
difficult.  We  have  noticed  how  the  “direct  action”  programme 
of  the  Muslim  League,  launched  on  the  16th  August  1946, 
had  such  disastrous  consequences  in  Bengal,  with  its  repercus¬ 
sions  in  Bihar.  The  special  responsibility  of  the  Governor  for 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  the  1935  Constitution,  was  of  no  avail;  when  it  came  to 
the  crisis,  the  Governor-General  and  the  Governor,  with  their 
control  of  the  entire  civil  service,  failed;  and  it  was  left  to 
Gandhiji  to  restore  peace  ia  Bengal,  and  for  the  Congress 
High  Command  to  take  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Government  in  Bihar  and  bring  peace  to  that  Province 
and  rehabilitate  the  sufferers.  But,  when  the  Muslim  League 
started  the  communal  trouble  in  the  Punjab,  especially  after 
the  Khizr  Hyat  Khan  Ministry  resigned  and  the  Province  was 
taken  over  by  the  Governor  under  Section  93,  the  Centra! 
Government  as  such  had  no  control  over  the  situation  and 
Sardar  could  only  urge  on  the  Viceroy  the  need  for  effective 
action,  including  the  imposition  of  martial  law — without  much 
success.  Id  the  rest  of  India,  however,  Congress  Governments 
were  in  power  and  Sardar  and  the  Congress  High  Command, 
in  cooperation  with  these  Governments,  were  able  to  ensure 
that  peace  and  order  were  maintained. 

In  other  respects  too  the  period  immediately  following 
independence  was  a  testing  time  for  the  Government  of  India. 
Even  apart  from  the  Kashmir  war  and  the  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  communal  disturbances  and  the  large-scale 
movement  of  people  in  the  Punjab  and  the  whole  of  what 
was  then  West  Pakistan,  the  threat  to  economic  stability  was 
very  serious.  The  financial  position  both  in  the  Centre  and 
in  the  Provinces  was  far  from  good.  Shortages  of  all  kinds, 
including  food  and  cloth,  and  industrial  stagnation,  with  the 
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rising  inflation,  was  threatening  to  become  chronic.  Sardar 
took  a  leading  role  in  all  matters  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
His  approach  to  the  problems  was  characteristically  pragmatic. 
It  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Premiers  of  the  Provinces  in  1948  and  1949.  Drastic  curtail¬ 
ment  of  Government  expenditure,  maximum  co-operation 
between  the  Centre  and  the  Provinces,  full  understanding 
between  labour  and  employers,  maximum  investment  in  indu¬ 
strial  production — all  this  he  recognised  as  essential  to  the 
country’s  effort  in  overcoming  its  difficulties.  The  decontrol 
of  food,  decided  upon  late  in  1947,  had  resulted  in  profiteering 
and  consequent  increase  of  prices,  and  control  had  to  be 
reimposed  in  1948.  So  we  find  Sardar  warning  the  Provincial 
Governments  to  avoid  at  all  costs  any  tendency  to  treat  this 
policy  as  another  experiment;  pleading  for  its  vigorous  and 
efficient  enforcement;  and  urging  them  to  ensure  that  such 
enforcement  must  avoid  the  unpopularity  and  the  widespread 
corruption  with  which  the  previous  control  had  become  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  public  mind.  Irrespective  of  Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  division  of  functions,  he  himself  was  willing  at  all 
times  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  anyone  who  was  inclined  to 
avail  himself  of  his  powerful  assistance.  The  published  letters 
contain  many  references  to  his  active  effort  in  assisting  other 
Ministers  of  the  Centra!  Government  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  crises  in  cotton  textiles  and  jute;  and  the  United  Provinces 
Premier  in  arranging  with  the  Sugar  Industry  for  ensuring 
the  maximum  output  of  sugar.  Sardar  was  impatient  at 
departmental  delays,  having  himself  achieved  so  much  in  such 
a  short  time.  He  was  for  ever  stressing  the  need  for  a  united 
endeavour,  provided  by  a  policy  of  secularism,  industrial  peace 
during  the  period  of  build-up,  organised  effort  in  the  field  of 
industrialisation  and  increased  production  through  increased 
efficiency.  He  wanted  that  the  Government,  the  industrialists 
and  labour  should  all  participate  in  a  great  national  effort  for 
recovery  and  reconstruction.  This  was  the  theme  underlying 
not  only  his  public  utterances,  but  also  his  private  conver¬ 
sation.  Out  of  his  faith  in  his  policies  and  his  leadership,  was 
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born  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  persuade  others  and 
carry  them  with  him.  We  find  him  writing  to  the  Commerce 
Minister,  dealing  with  a  report  on  the  cotton  crisis  in  1949, 
which  outlined  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  maintain  the 
levels  of  production  and  export  : 

44  In  case  you  have  any  difficulties  in  this  or  other 
similar  questions,  do  please  let  me  know  at  once  and  I 
shall  try  to  iron  them  out,  whether  they  are  departmental 
or  concern  the  attitude  of  businessmen,  labour,  etc.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  be  always  at  your  disposal.” 
Sardar  Patel's  Correspondence ,  Vol.  8,  No.  329) 

It  was  this  intense  sense  of  realism,  this  burning  desire 
that  the  country  should  get  on  with  its  problems,  that  chara¬ 
cterised  all  Sardar’s*  speeches  and  actions.  He  himself  had  no 
other  interests  except  working  for  the  country’s  good.  Nor  was 
he  fond  of  any  theoretical  creed  or  dogma.  He  often  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  work  with  a  Socialist  or  a  Capitalist  or 
the  follower  of  any  other  kind  of  "ism”.  He  had  always 
detested  Imperialism.  He  wanted  to  abolish  what  he  called  the 
“destructive  inequality”  between  the  capitalist  class  and  the 
poor.  And  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  nothing  could  be  done  except 
with  the  power  of  the  people.  But  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
inevitability  of  class  war;  and  he  believed  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  capitalists  and  labour  together,  respecting  each  other’s 
rights  and  working  for  the  common  good  of  the  country  and 
the  welfare  of  ail  sections  of  the  people.  In  any  case  he  was 
strongly  of  the  view  that  there  was  another  time  “not  now” 
for  ideological  battles  and  wrangles.  He  wanted  the  country 
to  acquire  wealth  before  taking  any  drastic  steps  for  distribu¬ 
tion;  he  himself  was  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  believed  in  Gandhiji’s  constructive  approach 
towards  capitalism.  At  the  same  time  he  realised  that  in  the 
situation  of  the  country  where  initiative,  investment,  business 
acumen,  and  meaningful  endeavours  and  enterprise  in  national 
reconstruction  were  limited  to  few  whereas  the  beneficiaries 
direct  or  indirect  had  to  be  millions  the  philosophy  that  could 
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yield  best  results  was  the  one  which  would  encourage  and  not 
impede  productive  efforts,  promote  and  not  retard  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  the  country  and  stimulate  and  not  deter 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise  in  making  the  country  self- 
reliant.  He  instinctively  realised  that  increased  production 
held  the  key  to  the  solution  of  country’s  multifarious  problems 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  tolerate  any  destructive  elements 
or  policies  which  had  the  contrary  effect. 

From  this  attitude  stemmed  his  view'  of  the  Trade  Union 
movement,  and  its  proper  role.  He  had  no  doubt  that  labour 
should  organise  itself  for  its  rights;  that  there  should  be 
provision  for  collective  bargaining;  that  the  legitimate  rights 
of  labour  should  be  safeguarded.  Sardar  used  to  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress, 
which  he  took  a  lead  in  establishing,  had  always  preferred  the 
method  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  that  of  strikes.  His 
message  to  the  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Congress,  in 
October  1950  emphatically  outlines  his  attitude: 

.  .  those  who  at  this  hour  of  crisis  resort  to  practices 
which  impede  production  are  causing  injury  both  to  labour 
and  to  the  country.  The  sovereign  method  of  solving 
disputes  is  arbitration  and,  once  the  machinery  of  adjudica¬ 
tion  or  arbitration  is  set  in  motion,  strikes  are  outlawed.  In 
such  circumstances,  those  who  advise  labour  to  launch 
or  continue  strikes  are  no  friends  of  labour  or  of  the 
country.  My  advice  to  labour  today  is,  as  it  always  has 
been,  to  put  faith  in  the  peaceful  and  effective  method 
of  arbitration  rather  than  in  the  doubtful  and  injurious 
means  of  illegal  strikes.” 

Sardar  had  to  handle  many  difficult  situations  in  the  Party 
itself,  but  he  never  deviated  from  his  basic  principles.  The 
case  of  K.  F.  Nariman  is  typical  of  Sardar’s  attitude.  Nariman 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Bombay  by  his  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  work  in  exposing  the  corruption  and  scandals  behind 
the  Back  Bay  Reclamation  project.  He  was  confidently  looking 
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forward  to  getting  elected  as  leader  of  the  Congress  Legisla¬ 
ture  Party  in  1937;  but  to  his  surprise  and  disappointment 
B.  G.  Kher  was  unanimously  elected  party  leader  and  so 
became  Premier  in  the  Congress  Government.  The  subsequent 
enquiry  by  a  distinguished  jurist  showed  that  Sardar,  even 
though  he  preferred  Kher  to  Nariman,  did  not  seek  to 
influence  the  election  in  any  way;  but  also  that  Nariman  had 
“betrayed  the  interests  of  the  Congress’*  in  the  election  to  the 
Central  Legislature  in  1937.  This,  as  stated,  was  typical  of 
Sardar’s  outlook  on  party  affairs.  When  it  came  to  the  point, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  speaking  his  mind  fearlessly,  as  he  did 
in  the  case  of  N.  B.  Khare  of  the  Central  Provinces  or  Subhas 
Bose  at  the  Tripuri  Congress.  But  he  took  special  care  to 
uphold  institutional  authority,  as  obviously  the  only  way  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  organisation.  Thus, 
in  1946  both  Gandhiji  and  Sardar  were  definite  in  their  view 
that  C.  Rajagopalachariar  was  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
others  in  qualities  of  leadership  in  Madras;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  undoubted  authority  and  prestige,  they  left  the  election 
of  party  leader  to  the  party  itself,  and  accepted  its  majority 
decision  that  T.  Prakasam  should  lead  the  party.  The  same 
attitude  governed  his  relation  with  the  Punjab  Congress  Party, 
where  there  were  continuous  factional  differences,  and  several 
members  changed  over  from  group  to  group  with  irritating 
frequency.  Sardar’s  view  of  the  situation  reflects  the  intentions 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution: 

.  .  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  Constitution 
to  declare  that  because  a  party  decides  to  change  its 
leadership  periodically,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  operated.” 

The  practice  of  imposing  as  provincial  leaders  persons 
selected  by  the  Party  leadership  at  the  Centre,  persons  who 
have  no  substantive  leadership  status  in  the  States  and  who 
have  to  depend  more  or  less  entirely  on  the  goodwill  and 
influence  of  the  High  Command,  is  a  later  innovation;  as  also 
the  declaration  of  a  constitutional  breakdown  when,  for 
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inefficiency  or  other  similar  reason,  a  Ministry  loses  the  favour 
of  the  High  Command,  even  though  the  party  is  still  in  a 
majority. 

Curiously  enough,  it  seems  that  it  was  this  regard  for 
the  views  of  the  majority  that  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  differences  between  him  and  Prime  Minister  Jawaharla! 
Nehru.  This  was  the  case  at  least  in  two  instances— the  election 
of  Rajendra  Prasad  as  the  President  of  India  and  of  Purushottam- 
das  Tandon  as  the  Congress  President  in  1950.  It  was  perhaps 
understandable  that  Nehru  should  have  wished  that  Rajago- 
palachariar,  a  man  of  learning  and  culture,  who  in  his  brief 
tenure  of  office  as  Governor-General  had  created  a  deep 
impression  both  in  India  and  abroad,  should  be  elected  as 
President.  Sardar  himself  was  a  great  admirer  of  Rajaji  and 
his  qualities.  In  fact  he  had,  as  the  correspondence  shows, 
strained  every  nerve,  during  1946,  to  give  him  his  due  place 
as  leader  of  the  Congress  in  Madras.  But  Sardar  could  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Rajendra  Prasad  commanded  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  was  the  electorate,  and  was  himself  a  leader  who  by 
his  labour  and  sacrifices  had  won  the  heart  of  the  Nation. 
Besides  Sardar  knew  that  the  move  to  elect  someone  else  had 
evoked  strong  adverse  feeling  in  the  party;  that  was  why  he 
suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister  (who  was  going  abroad  soon) 
that  the  issue  might  be  postponed  till  the  latter’s  return,  when 
a  calmer  temper  might  be  expected  to  prevail.  We  have  seen 
how  Nehru’s  insistence  on  holding  a  party  meeting  and  pro¬ 
posing  Rajaji’s  name  for  the  Presidentship  met  with  an 
amount  of  opposition  which  surprised  him  for  its  violence, 
and  how  eventually,  in  order  to  get  over  what  was  undeniably 
an  awkward  situation,  the  meeting  accepted  Sardar’s  suggestion 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  Nehru  and  Sardar  to  decide, 
later  on. 

Again  the  Purushottamdas  Tandon  episode  recalls  several 
precedents  in  the  Congrees,  one  involving  Nehru  himself. 
Years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Faizpur  Congress  in  1936, 
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Sardar  had  withdrawn  his  candidature  for  Presidentship  in 
favour  of  Nehru  who  was  elected.  At  that  time  Nehru  was 
an  outspoken  votary  of  Socialism,  and  was  also  a  declared 
opponent  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935  and  of 
Congress  acceptance  of  office  under  that  Act.  Even  at  that 
time,  Sardar  had  made  it  clear  that  on  this  issue  as  on  others, 
Nehru  would,  irrespective  of  his  personal  views,  be  bound  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  the  majorities.  Eventually  Nehru  had 
accepted  the  majority  line,  though  there  had  been  some  corres¬ 
pondence  between  him  and  Gandhiji  and  he  had  at  one  stage 
offered  to  resign.  (He  had  since  withdrawn  this  resignation). 
Subhas  Bose  had  also,  later,  to  resign  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Congress  because  he  was  not  willing  to  follow  majority 
opinion.  In  the  case  of  Purushottamdas  Tandon,  Nehru  had 
ignored  the  fact  that  Tandon  commanded  widespread  support, 
and  opposed  his  candidature  because  Nehru's  personal  opinion 
was,  to  quote  his  own  words,  that 

"you  (Tandon)  have  become  to  large  numbers  of 

India  some  kind  of  a  symbol  of  this  communal  and 

revivalist  outlook.*9 

Sardar  looked  at  the  issue  in  a  different  way.  He  regarded 
the  election  of  Tandon  as  President  as  the  honour  to  be  paid  to 
an  eminent  Congressman,  not  as  the  embodiment  of  a  struggle 
between  two  alternative  policies  or  opinions.  Purushottamdas 
Tandon*s  position  and  standing  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress 
organisation  was  unique;  he  commanded  deep  and  profound 
respect  both  in  the  State  and  outside  in  India;  and  he  could 
justly  claim  his  reward  for  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  Congress.  According  to  Sardar,  Tandon  even  as  President 
would  have  conformed  to  settled  principles  and  Policies  of  the 
Congress.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  quit.  Sardar  was  him- 
self  clear  in  his  mind  that  Tandon  was  too  good  a  disciplinarian 
to  present  any  such  problem,  and  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  not  follow  a  line  of  policy  and  action  contrary 
to  Congress  ideals  and  principles.  Events  proved  that  Sardar*s 
assessment  of  the  position  was  justified.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  did 
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not  hide  his  chagrin  at  the  election  of  Purushottamdas  Tandon 
and  said  that  communal  and  reactionary  forces  had  openly 
expressed  their  joy  at  the  result.  But,  on  his  demand  that 
Congress  should  declare  its  policy,  Nehru  got  full  satisfaction, 
and  the  only  matter  on  which  he  got  a  rebuff  was  in  his 
failure  to  get  Rah  Ahmed  Kidwai  nominated  to  the  Work¬ 
ing  Committee.  It  was  on  this  personal  ground  that  after 
Sardar’s  death  Nehru  forced  the  issue  a  year  later  and  used 
his  great  personal  standing  in  the  country  to  force  Tandon 
to  resign,  by  himself  resigning  from  the  Working  Committee. 

The  so-called  differences  between  Nehru  and  Sardar  must 
be  seen  in  their  true  perspective.  Sardar  accepted  Nehru’s 
leadership  without  any  mental  reservations,  and  was  always 
studious  about  maintaining  and  strengthening  Nehru’s  predo¬ 
minant  position  both  in  India  and  abroad.  We  have  noticed 
several  cases  where  Sardar  went  out  of  his  way  to  give  public 
support  to  Nehru’s  policies.  In  particular,  his  visit  to  Calcutta 
to  defend  the  Nehru-Liaquat  Pact,  in  an  atmosphere  of  general 
hostility,  was  an  act  which  required  great  physical  and  mental 
strength,  as  Sardar  had  still  not  fully  recovered  from  his  heart 
attack  of  March  1948.  The  aim  of  Sardar,  in  all  these  incidents 
involving  Nehru,  was  primarily  to  shape  Government  policies 
and  often  to  prevent  Nehru  from  taking  illjudged  actions  out 
of  his  over-abundant  enthusiasm.  In  this  Sardar  was  to  a  great 
extent  successful;  and,  in  spite  of  the  strains,  the  great  patner- 
ship,  so  vital  to  Indian  stability  at  a  critical  period  of  history, 
endured  almost  till  Sardar’s  death  in  December  1950. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  summing  up  which  has  been 
attempted  here,  to  deal  at  any  length  with  Sardar’s  contribution 
to  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  to  his  part  in  the  Jammu 
Sc  Kashmir  problem,  the  determination  and  purposefulness  with 
which  he  brought  about  a  solution  of  Hyderabad  question,  and 
his  part  in  the  solution  of  many  other  matters  by  which  he 
brought  unity,  order  and  stability  and  to  the  establishment  of 
a  democratic  order  iri  a  united  and  integrated  India.  These 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  various  Chapters.  These  will  show 
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that  often  his  role  was  decisive;  he  would  restore  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  discussions;  he  would  place  the  position  in 
its  proper  perspective  and  practical  setting.  Often  in  a  few 
words  he  would  silence  a  battery  of  arguments.  At  no  time 
in  its  history  India  had  so  many  difficult  problems  to  settle 
and  at  no  time  did  Government  take  so  many  far-reaching  and 
basic  decisions  as  it  took  within  the  three  years  that  were 
vouched  to  Sardar  after  independence.  It  is  largely  due  to 
Sardar  and  his  method  of  tackling  these  problems  and  issues 
that  this  achievement  was  possible  in  such  a  short  time.  How 
one  wishes  that  the  example  of  those  days  is  emulated  and 
India  can  save  itself  by  her  exertions  and  save  others  by  her 
example  ! 

It  may  however  be  relevant  to  deal  with  a  recent  criticism 
that  Sardar  contemplated  military  action  against  China.  The 
Editor  of  these  papers  has  personal  knowledge  that  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  entirely  misconceived;  and  the  correspondence  included 
in  these  volumes  bears  this  out.  Sardar  had  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  China  in  his  letter  to  the  Provincial  Premiers  of  3  November 
1949,  when  the  resistance  of  the  Nationalists  to  the  progress 
of  the  Communist  armies  was  rapidly  collapsing.  Only  two 
months  previously  the  Kuomintang  regime  seemed  firmly  in  the 
saddle.  Sardar  observed: 

“The  change  in  the  Chinese  scene  is  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance  for  us.  It  only  means  that  well  organised  and 
disciplined  forces  starting  from  comparatively  small  begin¬ 
nings  but  gaining  popular  support  can  gather  momen¬ 
tum  and  strength  sufficient  to  deal  with  superficially 
larger  forces,  weakened  by  inherent  defects  of  a  corrupt 
authoritarian  regime.  Democracy,  if  it  is  to  survive  a 
clash  with  totalitarian  ideology,  must  display  cohesion, 
discipline,  integrity  and  political  honesty;  it  must  also 
be  eternally  vigilant  in  defence  of  those  basic  principles 
of  democracy,  without  which  its  foundations  cannot 
be  well  and  truly  laid.  The  developments  in  China, 
therefore,  are  a  warning  and  example  from  which  we  all 
can  profit,  if  we  have  the  will  and  the  desire  to  learn.*’ 
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But  Sardar  was  by  no  means  antagonistic  to  the  new 
regime.  On  the  question  of  recognition  he  said: 

“On  the  question  of  recognition,  accomplished  facts 
have  a  bearing  of  their  own.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  Communist  regime  in  China  should  be  treated  any 
differently  from,  say,  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia.  But  old 
prejudices  die  hard  and  in  the  international  field  there  is 
still  some  hesitation  to  accept  as  inevitably  what  cannot 
be  prevented.” 

B.  N.  Mullick  in  his  book,  My  Years  With  Nehru— -Chinese 
Betrayal  has  given  an  account  of  a  meeting  at  which  he  says 
the  question  of  taking  arms  against  China  was  discussed.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  this  statement  apparently  that  a  critic  has  made 
the  astonishing  statement  about  Sardar;  Mullick’s  account  does 
not  contain  anything  at  all  about  Sardar  having  said  anything 
at  all,  and  even  the  date  of  the  meeting  is  not  given.  What 
happened  was  simple.  In  1950  China  entered  certain  parts 
of  Tibet.  Sardar  noted  an  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  in  their 
communications,  and  an  insinuation  that  India  was  a  tool  of 
foreign  influences.  Sardar  suggested  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  our  defence  dispositions  and  long-term  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  relevant 
considerations.  What  he  was  particularly  worried  about  was 
infiltration  of  spies  and  fifth  columnists,  not  of  any  military 
action. 

The  Editor  would  close  this  brief  Summing  Up  with  an 
estimate  of  Sardar  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the 
occasion  of  Sardar’s  brith  anniversary  in  1972;  this  was  written 
with  particular  reference  to  his  building  up  of  the  services, 
but  is  none  the  less  of  general  application  to  Sardar’s  contri¬ 
bution  in  many  fields  to  India’s  strength  and  solidarity : 

“There  is  scant  appreciation  in  the  country  of  the 
weak,  emaciated,  dented  structure  we  inherited  from  the 
British  Raj  at  the  time  of  Independence, . . .  Contemporary 
generation  looking  more  at  faults  and  shortcomings,  some 
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apperent,  some  real,  some  imaginary  or  vicariously  shared, 
may  not  give  them  the  full  credit  for  having  seen  the  country 
through  stresses  and  strains  of  this  period  and  in  the  face  of 
unmerited  calumny  or  escapist  shifting  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  politicians  and  others  who  were  the  final 
decision-making  authorities.  But  the  verdict  of  history, 
objective,  impartial,  and  studied,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
one  of  the  important  part  they  played  in  keeping  the  country 
on  an  even  keel  of  stability,  unity  and  progress.  And 
when  that  is  done  admiring  eyes  wiil  be  cast  on  that  giant 
figure,  their  patron  saint  and  creator,  Sardar  Patel,  whose 
faith,  foresight  and  genius  for  organisation  brought  them 
into  being,  gave  them  sustenance  and  strength  and 
prevented  them  from  becoming  the  playthings  of  politics 
and  politicians.** 

“Faith,  foresight  and  genius  for  organisation’* — these  were 
the  qualities  which  Sardar  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  the  country,  in  his  unremitting  toil  for  its  welfare  (he  had 
no  interests  other  than  the  work  to  be  done  by  him);  and  the 
result  was  “unity,  stability  and  progress’*. 
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APPENDIX  I 

SARDAR’S  SPEECH  AT  A  PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  AMRITSAR, 

30  SEPTEMBER  1947 

(See  Chapter  4,  vol.  1.) 

I  remember  how  in  this  very  same  city  of  Amritsar  I  held 
discussions  a  few  years  ago,  for  raising  a  suitable  memorial  to 
the  martyrs  of  Jallianwala  Bagh  and  how  at  Lahore  for  the  first 
time  we  all— Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Muslims— took  the  pledge  of 
winning  complete  independence.  In  the  blood-bath  of  Jallianwala 
Bagh  had  mixed  the  blood  of  Hindus,  Sikhs  and  Muslims, 

I  am  grieved  to  think  that  things  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  no  Muslim  can  go  about  in  Amritsar  and  no  Hindu 
or  Sikh  can  even  think  of  living  in  Lahore.  The  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  Jallianwala  Bagh  martyrs  has  become  a  painful 
memory  and  the  hard-won  freedom  has  been  followed  by  such 
unspeakable  tragedies.  This  is  a  situation  which  has  brought 
dishonour  and  disgrace  to  all  of  us  and  India,  which  looked 
forward  to  raising  her  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  after 
the  attainment  of  independence,  has  now  to  hang  her  head 
in  shame. 

The  butchery  of  innocent  and  defenceless  men,  women  and 
children  does  not  behove  brave  men;  it  is  the  war  of  the  jungle 
and  the  hall-mark  of  inhumanity  and  barbarity.  There  will  be 
occasions  and  opportunities  for  all  of  you  to  show  your  zest 
for  fight;  one  must  seek  for  it  one’s  ground  and  suitable  time. 
It  is  now  time  not  to  be  foolhardy  or  desperate  but.  time  to 
reflect  calmly  on  your  course  of  action. 

We  have  won  our  freedom  to  make  our  country  great 
and  prosperous,  not  to  destroy  what  little  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  our  alien  rulers.  If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
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lose  even  our  long-cherished  freedom  which  we  have  secured 
after  such  suffering  and  so  many  struggles.  You  must  remember 
that  the  lives  of  millions  are  at  stake;  they  cannot  be  gambled 
away  to  enable  us  to  satisfy  any  spirit  of  vengeance  or  retalia¬ 
tion.  It  is  essential  that  you  must  maintain  peace  and  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  attack  and  retaliation  and  counter-retaliation 
and  see  to  it  that  the  refugees  have  safe  transit.  Any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  refugee  movement  will  only  worsen  the  plight 
of  our  refugees  who  are  fighting  the  elements,  hunger,  disease 
and  maltreatment  to  come  to  a  laud  where  they  hope  to  find 
peace,  shelter  and  opportunities  to  lead  a  peaceful  and  civilised 
existence.  We  should  do  nothing  to  shatter  this  hope  which 
is  probably  the  only  thing  that  is  sustaining  them. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  India’s  interest  lies  in  getting  all 
her  men  and  women  across  the  border  and  sending  out  all 
Muslims  from  East  Punjab.  We  can  then  settle  down  to  the 
tremendous  task  of  repairing  the  damage  done  and  to  make 
this  land  by  our  labours  the  same  fruitful  garden  as  our  refugees 
have  left  behind. 

I  deprecate  the  demand  for  police  and  military  aid  which 
people  are  putting  forward.  Such  a  demand  may  befit  the  weak 
but  it  does  not  suit  the  brave  and  able-bodied  men  of  the 
Punjab.  They  should  organize  themselves  on  the  right  lines. 
The  safety  and  defence  of  the  frontiers  are  the  concern  of  the 
Government  but  at  the  same  time  people  should  organize 
themselves.  The  Government  will  give  them  arms  and  equipment 
if  they  know  how  to  use  them  on  the  right  lines. 

I  have  come  to  you  with  a  specific  appeal  and  that  is  to 
pledge  the  safety  of  Muslim  refugees  crossing  the  city.  It  is 
haraiy  creditable  to  us  that  we  do  not  realize  in  what  our  good 
lies.  Muslim  evacuees  are  going  under  agreed  arrangements  of 
exchange  of  population.  They  should  really  need  no  protection 
but  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  peace.  Bitterness  fed  by  years 
of  propaganda  of  hate  has  gone  too  deep  to  allow  any  Muslim 
to  remain  in  East  Punjab  and  any  Hindu  or  Sikh  to  live  in 
West  Punjab.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  everyone  that 
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this  exchange  should  be  effected  peacefully  and  smoothly.  Any 
obstacles  or  hindrances  will  only  worsen  the  plight  of  our 
refugees  who  are  already  performing  prodigious  feats  of  valour 
and  endurance. 

It  does  not  become  a  brave  people  to  perpetrate  deeds 
of  brutality  on  defenceless  men,  women  and  children.  This  is 
not  dictated  by  any  code  of  chivalry  or  honour.  If  others 
cast  chivalry  and  honour  to  the  winds,  it  does  not  justify  us 
in  debasing  ourselves.  If  we  have  to  fight,  we  must  fight  clean. 
Such  a  fight  must  await  appropriate  time  and  conditions  and 
you  must  be  weary  in  choosing  your  ground. 

To  fight  against  the  refugees  is  no  fight  at  all.  No  laws 
of  humanity  or  war  among  honourable  men  permit  the  murder 
of  people  who  have  sought  shelter  and  protection.  Such 
misdeeds  on  the  other  hand  can  be  left  to  be  tackled  at  a 
more  opportune  time. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  act  with  prudence  and  foresight.  You 
should  allow  free  and  unmolested  passage  to  the  Muslim 

refugees. 

Let  there  be  a  truce  for  three  months  in  which  both 
sides  can  exchange  their  refugees.  This  sort  of  truce  is  permit¬ 
ted  even  by  laws  of  war.  Let  us  take  the  initiative  in 
breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks. 
They  do  good  to  nobody;  they  can  only  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  us. 

If  you  do  not  have  faith  in  the  Pakistan  Government  or 
its  people,  you  can  hold  your  hands  for  a  week  and  see 
what  happens.  If  they  do  not  observe  the  truce  in  the  right 
spirit,  the  world  will  know  who  the  breakers  of  the  laws  of 
humanity  are.  We  shall  then  have  every  justification  for  holding 
them  to  account. 

Make  way  for  the  refugees  with  your  own  force  of 
volunteers  and  let  them  deliver  the  refugees  safely  at  the 
frontier.  Let  the  whole  world  see  that  we  mean  well  and  we 
mean  business  and  it  is  they  who  have  evil  intentions  and 
evil  designs. 
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CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  OF  INDIA,  26TH  MAY  1949 
REPORT  ON  MINORITIES  ETC. 

[See  Chapter  4,  Vol.  2.] 

THE  HONOURABLE  SARDAR  V A LLABHBHAI  J.  PATEL 
(Bombay)  :  (General)  : 

Sir,  when  I  was  first  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Minorities,  I  was  really  trembling  and  I  took 
up  the  job  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  I  felt  the  task  was 
immensely  difficult,  owing  to  the  history  of  the  past  so  many 
years  of  foreign  rule.  When  I  took  up  that  job,  I  had  to 
undertake  it  at  a  time  when  conditions  in  the  country  were 
extremely  difficult  and  all  classes  of  people  were  full  of  suspi¬ 
cion;  there  was  hardly  any  trust  amongst  many  sections  of  the 
people.  Yet  I  can  say  that  the  moment  power  was  tranferred, 
a  gradual  transformation  began  to  take  place  and  it  gave  me 
considerable  encouragement,  I  began  to  sense  a  feeling  of 
gradual  growth  of  trust  and  mutual  confidence. 

Now,  Sir,  the  first  time  when  in  the  Minorities  Committee 
we  came  to  the  decisions  giving  certain  political  safeguards  by 
way  of  reservations,  and  when  those  proposals  were  put  before 
the  House,  I  had  brought  them  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
consent  or  concurrence  of  the  minority  communities.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  from  some  progressive  nationalist- 
minded  leaders,  such  as  Dr.  Mookerjee  who  from  the  beginning 
opposed  any  kind  of  reservation  or  safeguards.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  happy  today  to  find  that  his  ambition  is  being  fulfilled. 

Well,  when  I  brought  those  proposals  and  placed  them 
before  this  House,  there  was  another  group  of  people  who 
had  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  mire  in  which  they 
had  gone  very  deep.  Here  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  * 
one  friend  from  Madras,  for  reservation  and  for  communal 
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electorates.  Now  when  the  separate  communal  electorate  motion 
was  moved,  it  was  supported  by  that  great  Muslim  leader, 
who  swore  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  in  this  House  and 
immediately  after  packed  off  to  Karachi.  He  is  now  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Muslim  League  on  that  side.  He  has  left  a 
legacy  here — a  residuary  legacy  perhaps  in  Madras.  Unfortuna¬ 
tely,  there  is  still  a  very  large  amount  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
old  Muslim  League,  which  was  the  All-India  Muslim  League, 
which  has  yet  to  be  settled,  and  some  of  our  friends  still 
claim  that  they  might  get  some  big  chunk  of  those  funds  if 
they  still  persist  in  continuing  the  old  League  here.  Even  if 
the  money,  or  a  good  portion  of  it,  could  be  brought  here,  I 
doubt  if  it  would  do  any  good  to  those  who  get  it.  Those  who 
claim  that  in  this  country  there  are  two  nations  and  that  there 
is  nothing  common  between  the  two,  and  “that  we  must 
have  our  homeland  where  we  can  breathe  freely”,  let  them 
do  so.  I  do  not  blame  them.  But  those  who  still  have 
that  idea  that  they  have  worked  for  it,  that  they  have 
got  if  and  therefore  they  should  follow  the  same  path  here, 
to  them  I  respectfully  appeal  to  go  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
that  freedom  and  to  leave  us  in  peace.  There  is  no  place  here 
for  those  who  claim  separate  representation.  Separate  representa¬ 
tion,  when  it  was  introduced  in  this  unfortunate  country,  was 
introduced  not  by  the  demand  of  those  who  claim  to  have 
made  those  demands,  but  as  Maulana  Mahammad  Ali  once 
said,  it  was  a  “command  performance”  that  has  fulfilled  its 
task  and  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it.  Let  us  now  for 
the  first  time  have  a  change  of  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  have  a  “consent  performance”.  I  want  the  consent 
of  this  House  and  the  consent  of  ali  the  minorities  to  change 
the  course  of  history.  You  have  the  privilege  and  the  honour 
to  do  it.  The  future  generation  will  record  in  golden  letters 
the  performance  that  you  are  doing  today  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  step  that  we  are  taking  today  is  the  step  which  will 
change  the  face,  the  history  and  the  character  of  our  country. 

We  have  the  first  amendment — the  main  amendment  which 
was  then  rejected  in  the  August  Session  of  1947 — moved  by 
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the  same  group.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been 
any  change  in  their  attitude  to  bring  forward  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  even  now  after  all  this  long  reflection  and  experience  of 
what  has  happened  in  this  country.  But  I  know  this  that 
they  have  got  a  mandate  from  the  Muslim  League  to  move 
this  amendment.  I  feel  sorry  for  them.  This  is  not  a  place 
today  for  acting  on  mandates.  This  is  a  place  today  to  act 
on  your  conscience  and  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
For  a  community  to  think  that  its  interests  are  different  from 
that  of  the  country  in  which  it  lives,  is  a  great  mistake. 
Assuming  that  we  agreed  today  to  the  reservation  of  seats,  I 
would  consider  myself  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Muslim 
community,  because  of  the  consequences  of  that  step  in  a 
secular  and  democratic  State.  Assume  that  you  have  separate 
electorates  on  a  communal  basis.  Will  you  ever  find  a  place 
in  any  of  the  Ministries  in  the  Provinces  or  in  the  Centre  ? 
You  have  a  separate  interest.  Here  is  a  Ministry  ora  Govern¬ 
ment  based  on  joint  responsibility,  where  people  who  do  not 
trust  us,  or  who  do  not  trust  the  majority  cannot  obviously 
come  into  the  Government  itself.  Accordingly,  you  will  have 
no  share  in  the  Government.  You  will  exclude  yourselves  and 
remain  perpetually  in  a  minority.  Then,  what  advantage  will 
you  gain  ?  You  perhaps  still  think  that  there  will  be  some 
third  power  who  will  use  its  influence  to  put  the  minority 
against  the  majority  and  compel  the  majority  to  take  one  or 
two  Ministers  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  population  ! 
It  is  a  wrong  idea.  That  conception  in  vour  mind  which  has 
worked  for  many  years  must  be  washed  off  altogether.  Here 
we  are  a  free  country;  here  we  are  a  sovereign  State;  here 
we  are  a  sovereign  Assembly;  here  we  are  moulding  our 
future  according  to  our  own  free  will.  Therefore,  please  forget 
the  past;  try  to  forget  it.  If  it  is  impossible,  then  the  best 
place  is  where  your  thoughts  and  ideas  suit  you.  I  do  not  want 
to  harm  the  poor  common  masses  of  Muslims  who  have 
suffered  much,  and  whatever  may  be  your  claim  or  credit  for 
having  a  separate  State  and  a  separate  homeland — God  bless  you 
for  what  you  have  got;  please  do  not  forget  what  the  Muslims 
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have  suffered— the  poor  Muslims.  Leave  them  in  peace  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  hard  labour  and  sweat. 

I  remember  that  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  motion  here 
last  time,  in  August  1947,  when  asking  for  separate  electorates, 
I  believe,  said  that  the  Muslims  today  were  a  very  strong,  well- 
knit  and  well-organised  minority.  Very  good.  A  minority  that 
could  force  the  partition  of  the  country  is  not  a  minority  at 
all  Why  do  you  think  that  you  are  a  minority  ?  If  you  are  a. 
.strong,  well-knit  and  well-organised  minority,  why  do  you 
want  to  claim  safeguards,  why  do  you  want  to  claim  privile¬ 
ges?  It  was  all  right  when  there  was  a  third  party;  but  that 
is  all  over.  That  dream  is  a  mad  dream  and  it  should  be 
forgotten  altogether.  Never  think  about  that,  do  not  imagine 
that  anybody  will  come  here  to  hold  the  scales  and  manipu¬ 
late  them  continuously.  All  that  is  gone.  So  the  future  of  a 
minority,  any  minority,  is  to  trust  the  majority.  If  the 
majority  misbehaves,  it  will  suffer.  It  will  be  a  misfortune 
to  this  country  if  the  majority  does  not  realise  its  own 
responsibility.  If  I  were  a  member  of  a  minority  community,  I 
would  forget  that  I  belong  to  a  minority  community.  Why  should 
not  a  member  of  any  community  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country  ?  Why  should  not  Mr.  Nagappa  who  today  challenges 
the  Brahmin  be  so  ?  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  ownership  of 
20  acres  of  land  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  a  scheduled  caste 
man.  “That  is  my  privilege5*  he  said  “because  i  am  bom  a 
scheduled  caste  mao.  You  have  first  to  be  born  in  the 
scheduled  caste.  “It  gladdened  my  heart  immensely  that  that 
young  man  had  the  courage  to  come  before  the  House  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  bora  in  the  scheduled  caste.  It 
is  not  a  dishonour;  he  has  an  honourable  place  in  this 
country.  I  want  every  scheduled  caste  man  to  fee!  that  he  is 
superior  to  a  Brahmin  or  rather,  let  us  say,  I  want  every 
scheduled  caste  mao  and  the  Brahmin  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
scheduled  caste  man  or  a  Brahmin  respectively  and  that  they 
are  all  equal  and  the  same. 

Now  our  friend  Mr.  Saadulla  from  Assam  claimed  that 
he  was  not  disclosing  a  secret. when  he  said  that  they  had  met 
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in  December  or  in  February  to  consider  the  question  whether 
reservations  were  in  the  interests  of  a  minoity  or  not  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  or  not.  Now 
may  I  ask  him:  Did  I  suggest  to  him  to  consider  the  question? 
Why  did  they  meet  to  consider  the  question,  if  there  was  not 
the  imperceptible  influence  of  the  elimination  of  foreign  rule 
in  this  land  ?  How  did  they  begin  to  think  that  reservations 
may  or  may  not  be  better  for  them  ?  Spontaneously  the  thought 
has  been  growing,  it  has  been  coming  on  the  minds  of  people 
who  previously  were  asking  for  the  partition  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  first  fruit  of  freedom.  You  have  got  a  free  mind 
to  think  now  and  therefore  you  begin  to  feel  that  what  you 
have  done  in  the  past  may  perhaps  not  be  right.  And  that  fact 
was  represented  before  the  Minorities  Committee.  When  Dr. 
Mookerjee  moved  his  motion,  it  was  Mr.  Tajamul  Husain 
from  Bihar  who  stood  up  and  moved  an  amendment  that 
reservations  must  go.  He  was  challenged  in  the  Committee 
whether  he  had  consulted  the  other  members  of  the  Muslim 
community,  and  he  quoted  chapter  and  verse  from  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  provinces  whom  he  had  consulted.  Yet  we  did  not 
want  a  snap  vote,  f  said  that  I  would  advise  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  hold  over  the  question  and  ask  all  members  of 
the  minority  communities  to  consult  their  constituencies  and 
find  out  what  they  really  wanted.  Nearly  four  months  after 
that  we  met  and  unfortunately  Mr.  Saadulla  was  not  present 
or  he  did  not  appear  and  so  the  opinions  that  he  had  gathered 
remained  with  him.  He  did  not  even  communicate  them  to  us. 
He  said  that  there  were  only  an  attendance  of  four  there,  of 
whom  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  consulted  Maulana  Azad 
or  not)  he  says  that  Maulana  Azad  remained  neutral.  He  claims 
to  know  Maulana  Azad’s  mind  more  than  I  can  do.  But  I 
can  tell  him  that  Maulana  Azad  is  not  a  cipher;  he  has  a 
conscience.  If  he  felt  that  it  was  against  the  interests  of  his 
community  he  would  have  immediately  said  so  and.  protested. 
But  he  did  not  do  so,  because  he  knew  and  felt  that  what  was 
being  done  was  right.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Saadulla  interprets  his 
silence  as  neutrality  he  is  much  mistaken.  Because  Maulana  Azad 
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is  a  man  who  has  stood  up  against  the  whole  community  all 
throughout  his  life  and  even  in  crises.  He  has  not  changed  his 
clothes  and  I  am  sure  if  he  has  claimed  or  worked  for  parti¬ 
tion  and  if  he  had  ever  believed  that  this  is  a  country  of  two 
nations,  after  the  partition  he  would  not  have  remained  here; 
because  he  could  not  stay  here  if  he  believed  that  his  nation 
was  separate. 

But  there  are  some  people  who  worked  for  separation, 
who  claimed  all  throughout  their  lives  that  the  two  nations 
are  different  and  yet  claim  to  represent  here  the  remaining 
“nation”.  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Saadulla  claims  to  represent 
the  vast  masses  of  Muslims  in  this  country  now.  How  can  he? 
I  am  amazed  that  he  makes  the  claim.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
represent  the  Muslims  better  than  he  ever  can.  He  can  never 
do  that  by  the  methods  that  he  has  followed  all  his  life.  He 
must  change  them.  He  says  that;  he  is  not  enamoured  of 
reservations;  Assam  does  not  want  it.  Then  who  wants  it  ? 
Is  it  the  Muslims  of  India  ?  Is  that  the  way  that  this  House 
is  to  decide  this  question  ?  He  says  that  if  in  this  House 
the  votes  of  the  minority  or  the  Muslims  are  against  his  pro¬ 
posal  then  he  will  accept  the  verdict.  Well,  he  has  seen  the 
opinion  of  the  Muslims  in  this  House.  Then  let  him  change 
his  opinion. 

We  are  plying  with  very  high  stakes  and  we  are  changing 
the  course  of  history.  It  is  a  very  heavy  responsibility  that  is 
on  us  and  therefore  I  appeal  to  every  one  of  you  to  think 
before  you  work,  to  search  your  conscience  and  to  think 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  of  this  country.  The  future 
shape  of  this  country  as  a  free  country  is  different  from  the 
future  that  was  contemplated  by  those  who  worked  for  parti¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  those  who  have  worked  for  that 
to  note  that  the  times  have  changed,  the  circumstances  have 
changed  and  the  world  has  changed  and  that  therefore  they 
must  change  if  they  want  salvation.  Now  I  need  not  waste 
any  time  on  the  question  of  separate  electorates. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Lari  has  put  in  another  amendment.  He 
says  that  the  Committee’s  approach  was  right.  I  am  glad  he 
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admits  that.  There  is  no  point  in  a  committee  meeting  with  a 
wrong  approach.  The  Committee  left  the  question  to  the 
minority’.  We  did  not  take  the  initiative.  When  I  first  drafted 
the  proposals  for  reservation  of  seats  for  the  minorities  I  tried 
to  take  the  largest  majority  opinion  of  the  minorities  on  the 
Committee  with  me.  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  minorities.  My  attempt  as  representative  of  this  House 
has  continuously  been  to  see  that  the  minority  feds  at  ease. 
Even  if  today,  any  concession  is  made  it  is  with  the  sole 
object  of  easing  the  suspicions  of  even  the  smallest  group  in 
this  House,  because  1  think  that  a  discontended  minority  is  a 
burden  and  a  danger  and  that  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
injure  the  feelings  of  any  minority  so  long  as  it  is  not 
unreasonable.  But  when  Mr.  Lari  says  that  we  must  introduce 
the  system  of  proportional  representation,  I  must  tell  him  that 
it  is  not  anything  new.  Its  origin  was  in  Ireland  and  it  is  now 
in  vogue  in  Switzerland  and  some  other  countries.  I  may 
point  out  to  Mr.  Lari  that  Ireland  is  not  equal  to  one 
district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Gorakhpur  district  alone  is 
bigger  than  Ireland.  Ours  is  a  vast  country  with  masses  of 
people.  We  have  introduced  adult  franchise  here  where  there 
is  so  much  illiteracy.  Therefore  even  this  simple  system  of  direct 
vote  is  frightening.  That  being  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  introduce 
complications  of  this  nature.  In  this  Constitution  to  introduce 
such  complications  is  very  dangerous.  Therefore,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  reservation  is  bad  then  let  him  not  try  to  bring  it  back  by 
the  backdoor.  Leave  it  as  it  is.  Trust  us  and  see  what  happens. 
A  month  ago  at  the  elections  to  the  Ahmedabad  Municipality 
I  noticed  that  all  the  Muslims  contested  jointly  under  the 
system  of  joint  electorates  and,  although  they  were  opposed  by 
people  financed  by  the  League,  everyone  of  them  got  in  and 
the  Scheduled  Castes  got  one  more  seat  than  their  quota.  Free 
and  unfettered  election  has  proved  that  any  kind  of  impediment 
by  way  of  reservation  or  other  things  is  bad  for  us.  If  we 
leave  the  thing  to  be  settled  by  the  majority  and  the  minority 
among  themselves  they  will  do  so  and  it  will  bring  credit  to 
all.  Why  are  you  afraid  ?  Yesterday  you  were  saying,  you  are 
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a  big  minority  well  organised.  Why  are  you  afraid  ?  Make 
friends  with  others  and  create  a  change  in  the  atomosphere. 
You  will  then  get  more  than  your  quota,  if  yon  really  feel 
for  the  country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  people.  Now 
I  do  not  think  so  far  as  the  Muslim  case  is  concerned,  there 
is  any  other  point  remaining  to  be  answered.  Most  of  the  able 
representatives  of  the  Muslim  community  here  have  exposed 
the  claims  made  by  the  other  representatives,  f  need  not 
therefore  say  more  about  this. 

Now  the  other  case  is  that  of  the  Sikhs.  I  have  always 
held  the  Sikh  community  with  considerable  respect,  regard  and 
admiration.  I  have  been  their  friend  even  though  some  times 
they  disclaimed  me.  On  this  occasion  also  I  did  advise  them 
that  if  they  insisted  I  will  give  it  to  them  and  induce  the  Commi¬ 
ttee  to  agree.  But  I  do  feel  that  this  is  not  in  their  interests. 
It  is  for  them  to  decide.  I  leave  it  to  them.  To  ask  for  this 
concession  for  the  Scheduled  Caste  Sikhs  does  not  reflect  credit 
on  the  Sikh  community.  They  quoted  Ranjit  Singh  who  gave 
such  help  to  the  Scheduled  Castes.  What  empire  did  they  hold, 
the  Scheduled  Castes  ?  They  have  been  the  most  downtrodden 
people,  absolute  dust  with  the  dost.  What  is  their  position 
today  in  spite  of  all  our  tall  talk?  A  few  people  may  be  bold  and 
courageous.  But  10,000  of  them  in  three  days  were  converted 
into  Christians.  Go  to  Bidar  and  see.  Why,  is  it  a  change  of 
religion  ?  No,  they  were  afraid  that  for  their  past  association 
with  the  Razakars  in  their  crimes  they  will  be  arrested.  They  have 
committed  some  offences.  They  thought  that  they  have  the  big 
Missions  to  protect  them  from  arrest.  This  time  conversions  took 
place  among  the  Scheduled  Castes.  But,  apart  from  conversions, 
I  ask  you,  have  you  ever  gone  and  stayed  for  an  hour  in  a 
scavenger’s  house  ?  Have  they  any  place  which  they  can  call  their 
homelands,  though  Mr.  Nagappa  said  :  “India  is  mine  ?”  it  is 
very  good. -I  am  proud  of  it.  But  the  poor  people  are  oppressed 
continuously  and  have  not  been  saved  yet  and  given  protection. 
We  are  trustees*  We  have  given  a  pledge  in  Poona  under  the 
Poona  pact.  Have  we  fulfilled  that  pledge  ?  We  must  confess  we 
are  guilty.  And  I  may  tell  you  for  your  information  that  thousands 
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of  them  in  other  parts  of  the  country  want  to  come  back,  but 
are  not  allowed  to.  They  cannot  come  back  and,  unfortunately, 
we  are  unable  to  help  them.  That  is  what  the  Scheduled 
Castes  are.  They  are  not  people  who  keep  kirpans.  They  are  a 
different  lot.  But  to  keep  a  kirpan  or  a  sword  and  to 
entertain  fear  is  inconsistent.  This  may  react  detrimentally  to 
your  cause.  I  do  not  grudge  this  concession  to  the  Sikhs,  I 
will  ask  the  Sikhs  to  take  control  of  the  country  and  rule. 
They  may  be  able  to  rule  because  they  have  got  the  capacity, 
they  have  got  the  resourses  and  they  have  got  the  courage. 
In  any  field,  either  in  agriculture,  in  engineering  or  in 
the  army,  in  any  walk  of  life  you  have  proved  your  mettle.  Why 
do  you  begin  to  think  low  of  yourself  ?  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  the  Scheduled  Caste  people  also  to  forget  that  they  are 
Scheduled  Castes.  Although  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  forget  it, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  the  Sikhs  to  do.  Therefore,  when  you 
acknowledge  with  gratefulness  the  concession  that  we  have 
given,  I  am  grateful  to  von.  In  this  country  we  want  the 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  harmony  now,  not  of  suspicion  but  of 
trust.  We  want  to  grow,  India  today  is  suffering  from  want  of 
blood.  It  is  completely  anaemic.  Unless  you  put  blood  into  its 
veins,  even  if  we  quarrel  about  concessions  of  reservations,  we 
will  get  nothing.  We  have  to  build  up  this  country  on  solid  founda¬ 
tions.  As  I  told  you,  I  was  trembling  on  the  day  l  was  appointed 
as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  but  I  felt  proud  and.  today  also 
I  feel  proud— and  I  hope  the  House  will  feel  proud— that  we  are 
able  to  bring  about  almost  unanimity  in  removing  the  past  blots 
in  our  Constitution  (hear,  hear)  and  to  lay,  with  the  grace  of 
Cod  and  with  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty,  the  foundations  of 
a  true  secular  democratic  State,  where  everybody  has  equal 
chance.  Let  God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  do 
the  right  thing  to  all  manner  of  people. 
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CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  OF  INDIA 
[12  OCTOBER  1949] 

INDIAN  STATES 

(See  Chapter  5,  Voi.  I  and  Chapter  4,  Vol.  2.) 

THE  HONOURABLE  SARDAR  VALLA BHBHA I  PATEL  : 

Sir,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  keep  the  House  fully  infor¬ 
med  of  our  policy  and  the  developments  in  respect  of  the  States. 
Apart  from  the  statements  I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  from  time  to  time,  I  laid  before  the  House  in  July 
last  year  a  White  Paper  on  States  in  which  was  set  out  in 
detail  not  only  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  India  towards  the  States  but  also  the  various  agreements 
and  Covenants  entered  into  with  the  Rulers  were  reproduced. 
In  March  last  I  placed  before  the  House  another  detailed 
report  on  the  policy  and  the  working  of  the  Ministry  of 
States.  Now  that  the  process  of  integration  of  the  States 
has  been  completed  I  propose  to  place  before  the  House  next 
month  another  State  Paper  which  will  contain  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  the  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
respect  of  the  Indian  States  since  the  Government  was  called 
upon  to  face  the  problem  of  States. 

The  amendments  which  are  now  being  proposed  concerning 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  applicable  to  the  states, 
embody  the  results  of  the  bloodless  revolution  which  within  a 
remarkably  short  period,  has  transformed  the  internal  and 
external  set  up  of  the  States.  The  fact  that  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  specifies  only  nine  States  in  Part  III  of  Schedule  I  is  an 
index  to  the  phenomenal  progress  made  by  the  policy  of  integra¬ 
tion  pursued  by  the  Government  of  India.  By  integrating  500  and 
odd  States  into  sizeable  units  and  by  the  complete  elimination 
of  centuries-old  autocracies,  the  Indian  democracy  has  won  a 
great  victory  of  which  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India  alike 
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should  be  proud.  This  is  an  achievement  which  should  redound 
to  the  credit  of  any  nation  or  people  at  any  phase  of  history. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  when  the  States  entered  the  Cons¬ 
tituent  Assembly  of  India,  it  was  thought  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  States  would  not  form  part  of  the  Constitution  of  India. 
It  was  also  understood  that  unlike  the  Provinces  the  accession 
of  the  States  to  the  Indian  Union  would  not  be  automatic  but 
would  be  by  means  of  some  process  of  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  context  of  those  commitments  and  the 
conditions  then  obtaining  certain  provisions  were  incorporated  in 
the  Draft  Constitution,  which  placed  the  States  in  certain  impor¬ 
tant  respects  on  a  footing  different  from  that  of  the  provinces. 

As  a  result  of  the  policy  of  integration  and  democrati¬ 
zation  of  States  pursued  by  the  Government  of  India  since 
December  1947  the  process  of  what  might  be  described  as 
‘unionisation’  of  States  has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Two 
important  developments  in  this  direction  have  been  the  extension 
of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Dominion  over  the  States 
and  the  federal  financial  integration  of  the  States.  The  States 
had  originally  acceded  in  respect  of  the  three  subjects  of 
Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Communications  only.  With  the 
formation  of  the  Unions  the  legislative  power  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament  was  extended  in  respect  of  the  Unions  of  States  to 
all  matters  specified  in  the  Federal  and  Concurrent  Lists  except 
those  relating  to  taxation.  The  content  of  the  accession  of  the 
State  of  Mysore  was  also  likewise  extended. 

The  gap  in  the  financial  field  has  now  been  filled  by  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  negotiated  with  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Indian  States  Finances 
Enquiry  Committee.  The  fundamental  basis  of  this  scheme  is  that 
federal  financial  integration  of  the  States  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  basic  conception  underlying  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  Union  of  India — that  of  Provinces  and  States  as  equal 
partners.  The  scheme,  therefore,  is  based  upon  complete  equality 
between  the  Provinces  and  States  in  the  following  respects 
(1)  The  Central  Government  should  perform  the  same 
functions  and  exercise  the  same  powers  in  States  as 
in  Provinces; 
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(2)  The  Centra!  Government  should  function  through  its 
own  executive  organisations  in  States  as  in  Provinces; 

(3)  There  should  be  uniformity  and  equality  in  the  basis  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  Central  resources  from  Provinces  and  States; 

(4)  There  should  be  equality  of  treatment  as  between  Provinces 
and  States  in  the  matters  of  common  services  rendered  by 
the  Central  Government  and  as  regards  the  sharing  of 
divisible  federal  taxes,  grants-in-aid,  'subsidies’,  and  all 
other  forms  of  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

The  fact  that  these  far-reaching  changes  in  our  fiscal 
structure  are  being  introduced  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
States  is  in  itself  a  great  tribute  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Indian  States  Finances  Enquiry  Committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sir  V.  T.  Krishnamachari,  who  brought  to  bear  on 
this  important  problem  his  vast  experience  m  Indian  States. 

These  important  developments  enabled  us  to  review  the 
position  of  the  States  under  the  new  Constitution  and  to  remove 
from  it  all  vestiges  of  anomalies  and  disparities  which  found 
their  way  into  the  new  Constitution  as  a  legacy  from  the  past. 

When  the  Covenants  establishing  the  various  Unions  of 
States  were  entered  into,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  various  Unions  would  be  formed  by  their  respective 
Constituent  Assemblies  within  the  framework  of  the  Covenants 
and  the  Constitution  of  India.  These  provisions  were  made 
in  the  Covenants  at  a  time  when  we  were  still  working  under 
the  shadow  of  the  theory,  that  the  assumption,  by  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  of  India,  of  the  constitution-making  authority 
in  respect  of  the  States  would  constitute  an  infringement  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  States.  As,  however,  the  States  came  closer 
to  the  Centre,  it  was  realised  that  the  idea  of  separate  Con¬ 
stitutions  being  framed  for -the  different  Constituent  units  of 
the  Indian  Union  was  a  legacy  from  the  Rulers’  polity  and 
that  in  a  people’s  polity  there  was  no  scope  for  variegated 
constitutional  patterns.  We,  therefore,  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Premiers  of  the  various  Unions  and  decided,  with  their 
concurrence,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  States  should  also 
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form  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  India.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  legislatures  of  the  three  States 
in  which  such  bodies  are  functioning  at  present,  namely, 
Mysore.  Travancore  and  Cochin  Union  and  Saurashtra,  have 
accepted  this  procedure,  bears  testimony  to  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  eschew  the  separatist  trends  of  the  past. 

In  veiw  of  these  important  developments  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  recast  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  States.  The  amendments  we 
are  proposing  have  been  examined  by  the  Constitution-making 
bodies  of  Mysore,  Saurashtra  and  Travancore  and  Cochin  Union. 
Some  of  the  modifications  proposed  by  these  bodies  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  amendments  tabled  before  the  House. 
Others  have  been  dropped  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  I  have 
had  with  the  representatives  of  these  Constituent  Assemblies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  for  me  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  us  to  adopt  a  similar  procedure  for  ascertaining 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  other  States  and  Unions  of 
States  through  their  elected  representatives.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  properly  constituted  legislatures  in  the  rest  of  the 
States;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  have  legislatures  constituted 
in  them  before  the  Constitution  of  India  emerges  in  its  final 
form.  We  have,  therefore,  no  option  but  to  make  the  Consti¬ 
tution  operative  in  these  States  on  the  basis  of  its  acceptance 
by  the  Ruler  or  the  Rajpramukh,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  will 
no  doubt  consult  their  Councils  of  Ministers.  I  am  sure  neither 
the  honourable  Members  representing  those  States  in  this  House 
nor  the  people  of  the  States  generally  would  wish  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  in  these  States  should  be  held 
ever  until  legislatures  or  constitution-making  bodies  are  consti¬ 
tuted  in  them.  The  legislatures  of  these  States,  when  constituted 
under  the  new  Constitution,  may  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  I  wish  to  assure  the  people  of  these  States  that  any 
recommendations  made  by  their  first  legislatures  would  receive 
our  earnest  consideration,  In  the  meantime  I  have  no  doubi, 
that  the  Constitution  framed  by  this  House,  where  all  the  States 
except  one  are  duly  represented,  will  be  acceptable  to  them. 
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In  view  of  the  special  problems  with  which  the  Government 
of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  faced,  we  have  made  a  special 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  the  constitution*  relationship 
of  the  State  with  the  Union  on  the  existing  basis.  In  the  case 
of  Hyderabad  State  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  State. 

As  the  House  will  see,  in  several  respects  the  Constitution 
as  it  now  emerges,  is  different  from  the  original  draft.  We 
have  dealt  with  such  provisions  as  articles  224  and  225,  which 
imposed  limitations  on  the  Union’s  legislative  and  executive 
authority  in  relation  to  States  in  the  federal  sphere.  The  entries 
in  the  Legislative  List,  which  differentiated  between  the  States 
and  Provinces  have  likewise  been  dropped.  The  legislative  and 
executive  authority  of  the  Union  in  respect  of  the  States  will, 
therefore,  be  co-extensive  with  its  similar  authority  in  and  over 
the  Provinces.  Subject  to  certain  adjustments  during  the 
transitional  period,  the  fiscal  relationship  of  the  States  with  the 
Centre  will  also  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  Provinces  and 
the  Centre.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  now 
extend  to  the  States  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Provinces.  The  High  Courts  of  the  States  are  to  be  constituted 
and  will  function  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Provincial  High 
Courts.  All  the  citizens  of  India,  whether  residing  in  States  or 
Provinces,  will  enjoy  the  same  fundamental  rights  and  the  same 
legal  remedies  to  enforce  them.  In  the  matter  of  their  consti¬ 
tutional  relationship  with  the  Centre  and  in  their  internal 
set-up  the  States  will  be  on  a  par  with  the  Provinces. 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  note  with  gratification  the 
important  fact  that  unlike  the  scheme  of  1935,  our  new  Consti¬ 
tution  is  not  an  alliance  between  democracies  and  dynasties,  but 
really  a  union  of  the  Indian  people  built  on  the  basic  concept  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  removes  all  barriers  between  the 
people  of  the  States  and  the  people  of  Provinces  and  achieves 
for  the  first  time  the  objective  of  a  strong  democratic  India 
built  on  the  true  foundation  of  a  co-operative  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Provinces  and  States  alike. 
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As  the  House  is  acquainted  with  trends  of  developments 
affecting  the  States  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  various  amendments  which  have  been  tabled. 
There  are  two  or  three  matters,  however,  about  which  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations. 

/ 

One  of  these  is  the  proposed  article  306-B.  As  the  House 
is  aware,  the  States,  as  we  inherited  them,  were  in  varying 
stages  of  development.  In  most  cases  the  advance  had  to 
be  made  from  the  starting  point  of  pure  autocracy.  Having 
regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  which  confronted 
the  Governments  of  the  Unions  in  the  transitional  period, 
and  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  Services  inherited  by 
them  nor  the  political  organisations,  as  they  existed  there, 
were  in  a  position  to  assume,  unaided,  full  responsibilities  of 
the  administration,  we  made  a  provision  in  some  of  the 
Covenants  that  till  the  new  Constitution  came  into  operation 
in  these  Unions,  the  Rajpramukh  and  the  Council  of  Ministers 
shall,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  be  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Government  of  India  and  comply  with  the 
instructions  issued  by  that  Government  from  time  to  time.  The 
stress  of  the  transitional  phase  is  likely  to  continue  for  some 
years.  We  are  ourselves  most  anxious  that  the  people  of  these 
States  should  shoulder  their  full  responsibilities;  however,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  while  the  administrative  organisation 
and  political  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  States 
in  a  relatively  less  developed  state,  the  problems  relating  to  the 
integration  of  the  States  and  the  change-over  from  an  autocratic 
to  a  democratic  order  are  such,  as  to  test  the  mettle  of  long- 
established  administrations  and  experienced  leaders  of  people. 
We  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  in  these  States,  no  less  than 
the  requirements  of  administrative  efficiency,  the  Government 
of  India  should  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States  till  such  time  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  natural  that  a  provision  of  this  nature  which  treats 
States  in  part  III  differently  from  Part  I  States  should  cause 
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some  misgivings.  1  wish  to  assure  the  honourable  Members 
representing  these  States,  and  through  them  the  people  of  these 
States  that  the  provision  involves  no  censure  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  merely  provides  for  contingencies  which,  in  view  of 
the  present  conditions,  are  more  likely  to  arise  in  part  III 
States  than  in  the  States  of  other  categories.  We  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  day-to-day  administration  of  any  of  the 
State.  We  are  ourselves  most  anxious  that  the  people  of  the 
States  should  learn  by  experience.  This  article  is  essentially  in 
the  nature  of  a  safety-valve  to  obviate  recourse  to  drastic 
remedies  such  as  the  provisions  for  the  breakdown  of  the 
constitutional  machinery.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  this  matter 
the  States,  e.  g.,  Mysore  and  Travancore  and  Cochin  Union 
where  democratic  institutions  have  been  functioning  for  a  long 
time  and  where  Governments  responsible  to  legislatures  are  in 
office,  have  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  States  not 
conforming  to  these  standards.  In  all  these  cases  our  control 
will  be  exercised  in  varying  degrees  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  case.  The  proviso  to  the  article  gives  us  the 
necessary  discretion  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merits. 

I  hope  this  statement  which  embodies  our  considered  policy 
will  allay  any  apprehension  which  the  Governments  of  any  of 
these  States  may  have  concerning  this  article. 

Another  matter  about  which  I  would  like  to  remove  mis¬ 
givings  is  the  proposed  amendment  to  article  3.  This  amendment 
places  the  States  in  Part  III  on  the  same  footing  as  the  States 
in  Part  I  in  respect  of  territorial  readjustments.  The  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Mysore  recommended  to  us  that  the  article  as 
already  adopted  by  this  House,  which  provides  for  prior  consent 
of  Part  III  States  before  any  proposals  affecting  their  territories 
are  placed  before  the  House,  should  remain  unaltered.  We  have 
not  found  it  possible  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  such  matters  there  should  be  no  differentiation 
between  Part  I  and  Part  III  States.  I,  however,  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuring  the  representatives  of  Mysore  State  that 
whether  the  article  provides  for  consultation  or  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  the  affected  State,  the  wishes  of  the  people  cannot 
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be  ignored  either  by  the  Central  Government  or  legislature.  After 
all,  we  are  a  democracy;  the  main  sanction  behind  us  is  the  will 
of  the  people  and  we  cannot  act  in  disregard  of  public  opinion. 

I  now  come  to  the  proposed  article  267-A  in  respect  of 
which  some  explanation  is  necessary.  The  Government  of  India 
have  guaranteed  to  the  Rulers  of  merged  and  integrated  States 
payment  of  privy  purses  as  fixed  under  the  terras  of  the  various 
Convenants  and  Agreements  of  Merger.  Article  267-A  gives 
constitutional  recognition  to  these  guarantees  arid  provides  for 
this  expenditure  being  charged  on  the  Central  Revenues  subject 
to  such  recoveries  as  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Provinces  and  States  in  respect  of  these  payments. 

I  shall  first  deal  with  the  financial  aspect  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  the  past,  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  expenditure  on  the  administration  and  the  Ruler’s 
privy  purse.  Even  where  the  Ruler's  privy  purse  had  been  fixed 
no  effective  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  expenditure 
expected  to  be  covered  by  the  privy  purse  was  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  State.  Large 
amounts,  therefore,  were  spent  on  the  Rulers  and  on  the 
members  of  the  ruling  families.  This  expenditure  has  been 
estimated  to  exceed  twenty  crores  of  rupees  per  year. 

All  the  agreements  of  merger  and  Covenants  now  provide 
for  the  fixation  of  the  Ruler’s  privy  purse  which  is  intended 
to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  Rulers  and  their  families 
including  the  expenses  of  their  residences,  marriages  and  other 
ceremonies,  etc.  The  privy  purse  guaranteed  under  these  agree¬ 
ments  is  less  than  the  percentage  for  the  Deccan  States  under 
the  award  given  by  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  Shri  Shankerrao  Deo 
and  Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya.  It  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
15  per  cent  on  the  first  lakh  of  average  annual  revenue  of 
the  State  concerned,  ten  per  cent  on  the  next  four  lakhs  and 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  above  five  lakhs,  subject  to  a 
maximum  of  ten  lakhs.  The  maximum  figure  of  ten  lakhs  has 
been  exceeded  only  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  major  States, 
which  had  been  recognised  as  viable  and  the  amounts  fixed 
in  such  cases  are  payable  during  their  life-time  only.  The  total 
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annual  privy  purse  commitments  so  far  made  amount  to  about 
Rs.  four  and  a  half  crores.  When  the  amounts  guaranteed  to 
certain  Rulers  during  their  life-time  are  subsequently  refixed 
the  total  annual  expenditure  in  respect  of  privy  purses  will 
amount  to  less  than  Rs.  four  crores. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Covenants  and  the  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Rulers,  privy  purses  are  payable  to  the 
Rulers,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  States  concerned  and  pay¬ 
ments  have  so  far  been  made  accordingly.  During  the  course 
of  the  discussions  with  the  Indian  States  Finances  Enquiry 
Committee,  it  was  urged  by  most  of  the  States  that  the 
liability  for  paying  privy  purses  of  Rulers  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  Centre  on  the  ground  that — 

(a)  privy  purses  have  been  fixed  by  the  Centre; 

(b)  privy  purses  are  political  in  nature;  and 

(c)  similar  payments  are  not  made  by  the  Provinces. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  position  has  definitely 
changed  since  the  execution  of  the  Covenants.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  as  the  merged  States  are  concerned,  with  their 
total  extinction  under  the  new  Constitution  of  India,  as  separate 
entities,  the  basis  of  liability  for  privy  purse  payments  guara- 
teed  to  the  Rulers  of  the  States  will  undergo  a  change,  in 
that  the  States,  from  the  revenues  of  which  privy  purses  are 
payable,  would  cease  to  exist.  Secondly,  the  term  “revenues  of 
the  State”  has  now  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  federal 
financial  integration  of  States.  This  integration  involves  a  two¬ 
fold  process;  one,  of  'functional*  partition  of  the  present 
composite  State  Governments,  and  the  other  of  ‘merger’  of  the 
partitioned  ‘federal*  portions  of  the  State  Governments  with 
the  present  Central  Government.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  the  federal  financial  integration  becomes  effective,  the 
liability  in  respect  of  privy  purse  payments  should  strictly 
speaking  be  shared  on  an  equitable  basis  by  the  functional 
successors  to  the  Governments  of  merged  and  integrated  States, 
that  is,  the  Central  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Governments  of  Provinces  and  States  on  the  other.  Having 
regard  to  all  these  factors,  we  have  decided  that  the  best 
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course  wouid  be  that  these  payments  should  constitute  a  charge 
on  the  Central  revenues,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  such  contributions  from  the 
Governments  of  the  States,  during  such  transitional  period  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  considered  appropriate.  These 
recoveries  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  for 
financial  integration  of  the  States. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  privy  purse  settlements  made 
by  us  will  reduce  the  burden  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Rulers 
to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  previous  figure.  Besides,  the 
States  have  benefited  very  considerably  from  the  process  of 
integration  in  the  form  of  cash  balances  inherited  by  them  from 
the  Rulers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Rajpramukh  of  Madhya 
Bharat  alone  has  made  over  to  the  Union  large  sums  of  money 
yielding  interest  sufficient  to  cover  a  major  portion  of  the 
total  privy  purses  of  the  Rulers,  who  have  joined  this  Union. 
So  far  as  the  assumption  of  the  part  of  the  burden  by  the 
Centre  is  concerned,  we  must  remember  that  this  arrangement 
flows  as  a  consequence  of  the  financial  integration  of  the  States, 
which  will  have  an  effect  of  lasting  character  on  the  economy 
of  this  country.  The  fiscal  unification  of  India  will  patch  up  the 
disruptive  rents  in  the  economy  of  India  which  rendered  effe¬ 
ctive  implementation  of  economic  policies  in  the  Provinces 
impossible.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  income-tax 
evasion  alone,  which  has  been  a  serious  matter  in  recent  years 
the  gains  from  federal  financial  integration  will  prove  very 
substantial.  From  the  financial  point  of  veiw,  therefore,  the 
arrangements  we  have  made  are  going  to  benefit  very  materi¬ 
ally  the  economy  of  this  country. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  political  and  moral  aspect  of  these 
settlements.  In  order  to  view  the  payments  guaranteed  by  us  in 
their  correct  perspective,  we  have  to  remember  that  they  are 
linked  with  the  momentous  developments  affecting  the  most 
vital  interests  of  this  country.  These  guarantees  form  part  of  the 
historic  settlements  which  enshrine  in  them  the  consummation 
of  the  great  ideal  of  geographical,  political  and  economic 
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unification  of  India,  an  ideal  which  for  centuries  remained  a 
distant  dream  and  which  appeared  as  remote  and  as  difficult  of 
attainment  as  ever  even  after  the  advent  of  Indian  independence. 

Human  memory  is  proverbially  short.  Meeting  in  October 
1949,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
which  confronted  us  in  August  1947.  As  the  honourable 
Members  are  aware,  the  so-called  lapse  of  Paramountcy  was 
a  part  of  the  Plan  announced  on  June  3,  1947,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Congress,  We  agreed  to  this  arrangement  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  agreed  to  the  partition  of  India.  We 
accepted  it  because  we  had  no  option  to  act  otherwise.  While 
there  was  recognition  in  the  various  announcements  of  the 
British  Government  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  each  State 
should  link  up  its  future  with  that  Dominion  with  which  it 
was  geographically  contiguous,  the  Indian  Independence  Act 
released  the  States  from  all  their  obligations  to  the  British 
Crown.  In  their  various  authoritative  pronouncements,  the 
British  spokesmen  recognised  that  with  the  lapse  of  paramountcy, 
technically  and  legally  the  States  would  become  independent. 
They  even  conceded  that  theoretically  the  States  were  free  to 
link  their  future  with  whichever  Dominion  they  liked  although, 
in  saying  so,  they  referred  to  certain  geographical  compulsion, 
which  could  not  be  evaded.  The  situation  was  indeed  fraught 
with  immeasurable  potentialities  of  disruption,  for  some  of 
the  Rulers  did  wish  to  exercise  their  technical  right  to  declare 
independence  and  others  to  join  the  neighbouring  Dominion. 
If  the  Rulers  had  exercised  their  right  in  such  an  unpatriotic 
manner,  they  would  have  found  considerable  support  from 
influential  elements  hostile  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 

It  was  against  this  unpropitious  background  that  the 
Government  of  India  invited  the  Rulers  of  the  States  to  accede 
on  three  subjects  of  Defence,  External  Affairs  and  Communi¬ 
cations.  At  the  time  the  proposal  was  put  forward  to  the 
Rulers,  an  assurance  was  given  to  them  that  they  would 
retain  the  status  quo  except  for  accession  on  these  subjects. 
It  had  been  made  clear  to  them  that  this  accession  did  not 
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also  imply  any  financial  liability  on  the  part  of  the  States  and 
that  there  was  no  intention  either  to  encroach  on  the  internal 
autonomy  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  or  to  fetter  their 
discretion  in  respect  of  their  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  India.  These  commitments  had  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  States  Ministry  approached  the  Rulers  for  the 
integration  of  their  States.  There  was  nothing  to  compel  or 
induce  the  Rulers  to  merge  the  identity  of  their  States.  Any 
use  of  force  would  have  not  only  been  against  our  professed 
principles  but  would  have  also  caused  serious  repercussions.  If 
the  Rulers  had  elected  to  stay  out,  they  would  have  continued 
to  draw  the  heavy  civil  lists  which  they  were  drawing  before 
and  in  large  number  of  cases  they  would  have  continued  to 
enjoy  unrestricted  use  of  the  State  revenues.  The  minimum 
which  we  could  offer  to  them  as  quid  pro  quo  for  parting 
with  their  ruling  powers  was  to  guarantee  to  them  privy 
purses  and  certain  privileges  on  a  reasonable  and  defined  basis. 
The  privy  purse  settlements  are,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of 
consideration  for  the  surrender  by  the  Rulers  of  all  their 
ruling  powers  and  also  for  the  dissolution  of  the  States  as 
separate  units.  We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  British 
Government  spent  enormous  amounts  in  respect  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  settlements  alone.  We  are  ourselves  honouring  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  the  pensions 
of  those  Rulers  who  helped  them  in  consolidating  their  Empire. 
Need  we  cavil  then  at  the  small— I  purposely  use  the  word- 
small — price  we  have  paid  for  the  bloodless  revolution  which 
has  affected  the  destinies  of  millions  of  our  people. 

The  capacity  for  mischief  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
Rulers  if  the  settlement  with  them  would  not  have  been  reached 
on  a  negotiated  basis  was  far  greater  than  could  be  imagined 
at  this  stage.  Let  us  do  justice  to  them;  let  us  place  ourselves 
in  their  position  and  then  assess  the  value  of  their  sacrifice. 
The  Rulers  have  now  discharged  their  part  of  the  obligations 
by  transferring  all  ruling  powers  and  by  agreeing  to  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  their  States.  The  main  part  of  our  obligation  under 
these  agreements,  is  to  ensure  that  the  guarantees  given  by 
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us  in  respect  of  privy  purse  are  fully  implemented.  Our 
failure  to  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  and  seriously 
prejudice  the  stabilisation  of  the  new  order. 

In  commending  the  various  provisions  concerning  the 
States  to  the  House  I  would  ask  the  honourable  Members  to 
view  them  as  a  co-ordinated  over-all  settlement  of  a  gigantic 
problem.  A  particular  provision  isolated  from  the  contest 
may  give  a  wholly  erroneous  impression.  Some  of  us  might 
find  fault  with  what  might  appear  as  relics  of  the  previous 
autocratic  set  up.  I  wish  to  assure  honourable  Members  that 
autocracy  in  the  States  has  gone,  and  has  gone  for  good.  Let  us 
not  get  impatient  with  any  particular  term  which  might  remind 
us  of  the  past.  The  form  in  which  the  Rulers  find  recognition 
in  the  new  Constitution  of  India,  in  no  way  impairs  the 
democratic  set  up  of  the  States.  The  Rulers  have  made  an 
honourable  exit;  it  now  remains  for  the  people  to  fill  the 
breach  and  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  new  order. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  remind  the  House  that  at  the  Haripura 
Session  the  Congress  in  1938  defined  its  objective  in  respect 
of  the  States  as  follows 

“The  Congress  stands  for  the  same  political,  social 
and  economic  freedom  in  the  States  as  in  the  rest  of  India 
and  considers  the  States  as  integral  parts  of  India  which 
cannot  be  separated.  The  Purna  Swaraj  or  complete 
Independence,  which  is  the  objective  of  the  Congress,  is 
for  the  whole  of  India,  inclusive  of  the  States,  for  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  India  must  be  maintained  in  freedom 
as  it  has  been  maintained  in  subjection.  The  only  kind  of 
federation  that  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress  is  one  in 
which  the  States  participate  as  free  units,  enjoying  the  same 
measure  of  democratic  freedom  as  the  rest  of  India.” 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  provisions  which  we  are  now  placing  before  the  House 
embody  in  them  full  achievement  of  that  objective. 
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